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With  this  number  The  Old  Testament  Student  enters  upon; 
its  sixth  volume.  Few  journals  ever  began  under  more  inauspicious 
circumstances.  Even  its  best  friends  doubted  the  possibility  of  its 
establishment.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  success  have  at  times 
seemed  altogether  insuperable  ;  yet,  one  by  one,  they  have  been  over- 
come. Those  who  have  so  kindly  rendered  aid  are  gratefully  remem- 
bered ;  without  their  assistance,  the  effort  would  long  ago  have  failed. 
We  may,  however,  now  look  forward,  with  reasonable  assurance,  to  a 
more  certain  future.  The  Student  has  made  for  itself  a  place  in  the 
periodical  literature  of  the  day,  and  this  place  it  will  seek  with  each 
new  volume  to  fill  more  worthil)-. 


A  LEADING  characteristic  of  the  numerous  articles  on  the  Revis- 
ion has  been  their  exceeding  monotony  and  dullness.  This  holds  true 
even  of  those  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  valuable.  Quite 
different  in  this  respect  from  the  great  majority  of  such  articles  is  that 
of  Prof  Charles  R.  Brown  in  the  July  Bibliotlicca  Sacra,  to  be  con- 
cluded in  the  October  number.  The  writer,  by  an  ingenious  method, 
presents  his  material  in  a  form  which  at  once  commends  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader.  In  order  to  perform  his  task  exhaustively  he 
limits  himself  to  the  Book  of  Genesis.  He  considers  the  text,  the 
grammar,  the  lexicography  and  the  English  of  the  Revision,  by  indi- 
cating in  one  column  the  changes  which  the  revisers  have  made  and 
in  a  parallel  column  the  changes  which,  in  his  opinion,  they  ought  to- 
have  made.  The  article,  with  the  material  which  it  contains,  the  frank- 
ness of  its  criticism  and  the  freshness  of  its  presentation,  deserves  the 
special  notice  of  all  who  are  interested  in  Bible-translation.  It  fur- 
nishes a  good  specimen  of  what  may  be  called  solid  work. 
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How  many  there  are  who  suppose  that  with  a  slight  knowledge 
of  grammar,  and  a  small  vocabulary,  one  has  all  that  is  needed  to  do 
exegetical  work.  These  even  suppose  that  the  translation  of  a  given 
passage  according  to  grammatical  rules  is  its  interpretation.  Sight  is 
lost  of  the  fact  that  language,  even  when  most  carefully  expressed,  is 
ambiguous,  and  that  to  no  two  individuals  does  the  same  language 
•convey  the  same  thought.  The  following  sentiment  expressed  by  Dr. 
A.  C.  Kendrick  in  the  course  of  his  comment  on  a  difficult  passage 
i(i  Cor.  XV.  27),  deserves  careful  consideration: 

'•  ^\'e  have  tlius  far  dealt  witli  the  facts  and  the  logic  of  the  matter.  We 
have  looked  at  the  historical  evidence,  the  nature  of  the  usage  and  finally  at  the 
logical  exigencies  of  the  passage.  We  regard  this  latter  evidence  as  decisive, 
both  as  to  what  the  meaning  of  the  passage  is  not  and  what  it  is.  We  have  no 
right,  indeed,  to  force  onr  own  meaning  into  an  author's  train  of  thought,  but  we 
have  a  right  to  draw  his  meaning  out  of  it.  We  may  rightly  presume  that  he 
will  lead  us  toward  tlie  goal  toward  which  his  footsteps  are  regularly  tending. 
We  may  surely  make  logical  consistency  an  important  element  in  interpretation. 
Man  is  something  more  than  a  mere  grammar-grinder.  The  lexicon  is  not  the 
whole  of  exegesis.  Logic  and  rhetoric — the  law  of  thought  and  the  law  of  passion 
• — are  mightier  than  grammar,  and  will  ever  furnish  the  most  decisive  elements 
in  the  interpretation  of  human  speech.  We  can  never  rest  in  our  exposition  un- 
til the  logical  demands  of  the  passage  are  satisfied.  However  seemingly  encom- 
passed in  grammatical  rules,  it  will  refuse  to  lie  still,  but  will  arise  and  haunt  us 
with  the  ghost  of  a  murdered  thought.  Wlien,  on  the  contrary,  the  difiiculties  of 
thought  have  resolved  themselves,  we  easily  dispose,  especially  in  an  energetic 
■and  impassioned  writer,  of  some  difBculties  of  expression.  We  shall  find  the 
language  easily  yield  to  the  demand  of  the  thought." 


Does  the  average  minister  make  such  use  of  his  Bible,  aside  from 
his  use  of  it  for  devotional  purposes,  as,  in  view  of  the  character  of 
the  Book,  and  of  the  relation  which  it  sustains  to  his  profession,  he 
ought  to  make  ?  He  goes  to  it  every  week,  it  is  true,  for  a  text  or  two  ; 
yet  how  comparatively  seldom  is  it  that  the  sermon  preached  grows 
out  of  the  text  itself.  He  prepares,  of  course,  the  current  Sunday- 
school  lesson,  but  here  again  the  whole  aim  is  a  homiletical  one.  Now 
Ave  grant  freely  that  the  minister  must  be  a  preacher,  that  in  his  work 
he  must  have  in  mind  the  practical  application  of  the  great  truths  of 
divine  revelation.  But,  we  believe,  that  minister  errs  most  griev- 
ously both  against  himself,  his  people,  and  the  cause  of  God,  who 
studies  his  Bible  exclusively  from  the  homiletical  stand-pointy  unless, 
.  perhaps,  the  word  homiletical  is  to  be  used  in  a  sense  which  it  does 
not  generally  convey. 

The  difficulty,  briefly  stated,  is  this:  Men  study  the  Bible  nar- 
rowly, not  broadly;  superficially,  not  deeply;  for  immediate,  and  not 
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for  permanent  results.  The  question  is,  What  can  I  get  out  of  this 
passage  for  my  next  sermon,  or  my  next  lecture .''  The  question  ought 
to  be.  What  does  this  passage  teach .'  What  is  its  place  in  the  great 
body  of  divine  truth  .'  Let  the  pastor,  aside  from  his  devotional  study, 
his  sermonizing,  his  preparation  for  the  Bible-class,  do  a  comprehen- 
sive, systematic  Bible-work  which  looks  not  to  immediate,  but  to  per- 
manent results, — a  work,  not,  perhaps,  at  once  practical,  but  which, 
in  the  end,  will  prove  to  have  furnished  a  treasure-house  of  valuable 
material,  available  at  any  time  and  for  all  time. 


There  is  a  general  sentiment  that  a  student  can  finish  his  edu- 
cation only  by  going  abroad.  In  some  departments  of  study  this 
feeling  prevails  more  largely  than  in  others.  It  is  especially  prevalent 
in  reference  to  linguistic  and  exegetical  study.  Is  there  not  danger 
that  this  idea  may  be  carried  too  far."*  Is  it  really  true  that  our  own 
country  affords  no  adequate  opportunities  for  advanced  work  in  these 
lines  .''  One  must  at  once  concede  the  many  general  advantages  of  a 
trip  abroad.  But  aside  from  the  general  profit  gained,  how  is  it .''  Will 
the  student  find  in  Europe  better  teachers  than  in  America  .'  There 
are  on  the  continent  hundreds  of  renowned  lecturers  and  authors  ;  but 
do  they  teach  ?  Germany  is  full  of  original  investigators  who  are  all 
the  time  bringing  to  light  new  and  valuable  material  ;  but  is  not  all 
this  published  .'  Foreign  universities,  it  is  true,  have  libraries  with 
which  even  our  best  American  libraries  compare  but  poorly  ;  but  these 
libraries  are  for  the  use  of  men  who  have  already  become  specialists, 
not  for  those  who  are  merely  beginning  to  prepare  themselves  for  the 
work  of  specialists. 

In  the  departments  referred  to,  viz.,  the  Semitic  languages,  and 
biblical  exegesis,  will  not  the  embryonic  specialist  do  well  first  to 
place  himself  in  the  hands  of  a  Lyon,  a  Haupt,  a  Francis  Brown,  a 
Beecher,  a  Terry,  or  a  Curtiss,  and  later,  when  he  has  exhausted  the 
sources  of  supply  in  America,  try  a  foreign  university.'  The  time  has 
now  gone  by,  if  it  ever  existed,  when  a  man  must  go  abroad  to  study. 
The  student  can  employ  his  time  more  profitably  at  home.  Ample 
opportunities  are  offered  him  for  work  in  every  department.  There 
will  come  a  time  in  his  life  when  a  residence  abroad  will  be  of  price- 
less value  to  him.  This,  however,  will  not  be  at  the  beginning  of  his 
work,  but  when,  after  having  thoroughly  grounded  himself  in  the  first 
stages  of  his  subject,  he  is  able  to  stand  alone. 


The  benefits  of  the  Hebrew  Summer  Schools  are  indirect  as  well 
as  direct.     The  direct  benefits  are  received  by  those  who  engage  in 
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these  schools.  But  many  who  come  into  no  contact  with  these  schools, 
are  also  benefited  by  them.  First,  there  has  come  about  a  remarkable 
change  in  the  sentiment  of  students  in  theological  seminaries.  It  is 
not  more  than  ten  years  since  in  some  of  the  foremost  seminaries  of 
the  country  it  was  thought  no  discredit  for  a  man  or  for  a  class  to  fail 
in  the  Hebrew  examination.  To-day  the  sentiment  is  different. 
Again,  some  young  men  have  been  convinced  of  the  importance  of 
studying  the  Old  Testament  in  the  original,  and  have  determined  to- 
attain  some  degree  of  proficiency  in  the  language  before  entering  ai 
theological  seminary.  This  persuasion,  so  far  as  due  to  the  Hebrew 
Summer  School,  has  been  an  indirect  result.  A  direct  result  is  that 
such  men  are  enabled  to  accomplish  their  purpose.  Another  result 
has  been  the  testimony  called  forth  to  the  importance  of  the  study. 
What  stronger  testimony  could  these  men,  both  teachers  and  schol- 
ars, give  to  the  importance  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament than  this  laying  aside  the  ordinary  duties  of  life  or  the  ordinary- 
vacation  pursuits  and  giving  four  weeks  to  Old  Testament  study .''  The 
Christian  churches  have  been  underestimating  the  importance  of  the 
Old  Testament.  If  nothing  more  was  done  than  to  convince  the 
churches  that  the  Old  Testament  is  worthy  of  earnest  and  devout 
study,  the  Hebrew  Summer  Schools  will  not  have  been  in  vain. 
Fourthly,  such  study  has  been  kindled  in  regions  which  have  received 
no  direct  impulse  from  these  schools.  Christian  pastors  are  looking 
more  and  more  into  their  English  Old  Testaments,  they  are  taking 
down  and  dusting  their  Hebrew  Bibles  with  a  sigh  that  they  did  not 
have  more  favorable  opportunities  for  the  study  of  Hebrew  in  their 
earlier  days ;  laymen  are  looking  at  their  English  Old  Testaments- 
with  added  respect,  and  occasionally  determining  to  master  the  orig- 
inal, and  even  the  Sunday-school  scholar  is  beginning  to  feel  that  ini 
the  air  is  something  new  respecting  the  Old  Testament.  It  would,  of 
course,  be  unwarranted  to  attribute  all  these  results  to  the  Hebrew- 
Summer  Schools.  The  less  conspicuous  Correspondence  School  has 
had  some  share  in  the  work.  And  besides,  and  above  all  this,  in  the 
ordering  of  God  the  Old  Testament  has  come  to  the  front  in  the  the- 
ological world.  The  Hebrew  Summer  Schools,  however,  have  had 
much  to  do  in  bringing  the  Old  Testament  to  the  front  in  this  country  ;. 
or  to  put  the  fact  in  another  way,  they  have  been  a  powerful  instru- 
ment under  God  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  work. 


DIVISIONS  OF  THE  DECALOGUE. 

By  Talbot  W.  Chambers,  D.  D., 

New  York. 


The  Ten  Commandments  stand  alone  in  the  sacred  volume.  Originally  pro- 
nounced by  God  himself  from  Sinai  amid  blackness  and  tempest  and  lightning- 
tflashes,  they  were  afterwards  inscribed  by  his  own  hand  on  tables  of  stone,  and 
when  these  were  dashed  in  pieces  by  Moses,  on  a  fitting  occasion  they  were  re- 
newed by  their  divine  author  in  the  same  way  as  before.  Afterwards  they  were 
laid  up  in  the  ark  of  the  covenant  beneath  the  mercy-seat  in  the  most  holy  place. 
Tlieir  internal  excellence  corresponds  to  this  outward  honor  bestowed  upon  them. 
Tliey  are  at  the  same  time  the  oldest  and  the  best  code  of  human  duty.  They  are 
so  complete  and  comprehensive  as  to  leave  nothing  to  desire.  And  they  are  justly 
called  by  Ewald  the  granite  substratum  of  the  whole  Bible. 

Tlie  name  by  which  the  Decalogue  is  most  distinctly  mentioned  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch is  that  of  the  ten  words  (Exod.  xxxiv.  28:  Deut.  iv.  13;  x.  4).  Hence 
arise  two  questions,  not  without  interest  to  the  serious  student.  What  are  these 
ten  words  precisely?  i.e., where  do  they  begin  and  end,  and  how  are  they  discrim- 
inated one  from  another  ?  and  how  were  they  distributed  on  the  two  tables  which 
first  received  them  ? 

I.    WHAT  AKE  THE  TEN  WORDS  ? 

To  most  Protestants  of  our  day  this  question  seems  to  answer  it«elf .  All  who 
bave  been  trained  in  any  of  the  Reformed  churches  have  been  accustomed  from 
infancy  to  see  in  their  catechisms  and  in  tablets  on  church  walls  one  and  the  same 
series  of  commandments,  each  of  which  in  all  cases  bears  the  same  numerical 
designation  ;  and  it  does  not  occur  to  tliem  that  there  is  any  other  way  of  viewing 
the  matter.  Yet  in  fact  there  are,  and  there  have  been  almost  from  the  begin- 
ning, diverse  methods  of  making  out  the  number  ten. 

1.  The  Ttilmudic.  This  is  found  in  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel,  or 
Pseudo- Jonathan,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  century  of  our  era.  It  is  contained  also 
in  tlie  Talmud  {Mcikkoth,  xxiv.  a).  It  was  advocated  by  the  learned  Aben  K/.ra,  in 
his  Cootmeii;"./-;/,  and  by  the  still  more  learned '^laimonides  (Sej^her-Hammi'.mth) 
and  is  now  the  common  opinion  of  the  Jews.  According  to  it  what  is  usually 
considered  the  preface  to  the  whole,  '■  I  am  Jehovah  thy  God  which  brought  thee 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt "  is  made  the  first  commandment,  since  these  words,  they 
say,  imply  the  obligation  to  believe  on  God  as  the  most  perfect  of  all  beings. 
Then  they  put  verses  3-6  of  the  chapter  into  what  they  called  the  second  com- 
mand, including  the  recognition  of  (lod's  unity  and  the  prohibition  of  idol  wor- 
ship. The  other  eight  precepts  conform  to  the  ordinary  arrangement.  It  is  some- 
what remarkable  that  tlie  chief  peculiarity  of  this  system— its  use  of  the  preface 
—is  to  be  found  in  a  treatise  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria  (d.  444)  against  Julian,  in 
■which  he  gives  the  second  command  as  "  Thou  shalt  have  no  strange  gods  beside 
me :  tliou  shalt  not  make  to  thyself  an  idol."  It  was  also  maintained  by  the 
learned  Peter  Martyr  in  his  Loci  Communes.  The  obvious  objections  to  this  view 
ai-e  that  verse  2  has  in  no  respect  or  degree  the  form  of  a  precept,  and  that  it  has 
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vastly  more  force  when  considered  as  a  preliminary  statement  of  a  double  import, 
first  as  giving  the  special  ground  for  not  accepting  any  other  gods  beside  Jehovah, 
and  secondly  as  furnishing  the  general  presupposition  of  the  law  and  the  ground 
of  its  obligation,  viz.,  the  nature  of  God  and  his  gracious  dealing  with  men  as 
their  deliverer.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  for  regarding  verses  3-6  as  one  com- 
mandment. For  they  contain  two  points  essentially  distinct,  viz.,  ^L^hom  we  are 
to  worship,  and  /io?o  it  is  to  be  done.  When  Aaron  made  the  golden  calf  at  the 
foot  of  Sinai,  and  when  Jeroboam  instituted  a  similar  bovine  worship  at  Bethel 
and  at  Dan,  the  second  command  was  violated  but  not  the  first,  for  it  was  Jeho- 
vah that  was  worshiped,  though  in  a  way  that  he  abhorred.  It  was  not  until  the 
great  apostasy  under  Ahab  and  Jezebel  that  Jehovah  was  dethroned,  and  the  ob- 
ject as  well  as  the  form  of  worship  was  overthrown  by  king  and  people  rnnning 
mad  after  Baal.  Experience,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  case,  shows 
that  the  verses  following  the  preface  contain  two  separate  commandments  which 
ought  not  to  be  confounded.  It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  in  the  greater 
number  of  printed  editions  and  manuscripts  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  the  command- 
ments from  the  third  to  the  tenth  are  separated  by  a  Pe  or  a  Somcc/i,  which  are 
used  to  mark  the  smaller  divisions  of  a  passage,  yet  neither  of  these  letters 
occurs  in  verses  2-6,  which,  of  course,  implies  that  these  verses  treat  of  but  one 
subject.  This  fact,  however,  only  shows  how  early  the  Jewish  view  of  the  matter 
originated. 

2.  The  Augustinian.  The  great  Latin  father  agreed  with  the  Jews  in  con- 
founding polytheism  and  idolatry,  or  as  lie  said,  "  The  command  ('  Thou  shalt 
have  no  other  gods  but  me  ')  is  more  perfectly  explained  when  images  are  for- 
bidden to  be  worshiped."  And  he  insisted  that  the  prohibition  of  making  or 
serving  an  idol  was  not  a  new  precept,  but  simply  an  expansion  or  enforcement  of 
the  first  injunction.  But  as  he  regarded  the  words,  "  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God, 
etc.,"  as  a  preface,  it  was  necessary  in  some  way  to  make  good  the  number  ten. 
This  he  did  by  dividing  the  last  command  into  two— one  forbidding  to  covet  our 
neighbor's  wife,  the  other  to  covet  his  house,  field,  manservant,  etc.  (He  follows 
the  order  given  in  Deut.  v.  21.)  He  did  this  on  the  ground  that  the  aqjido 
impurae  voliqjtaiis  is  a  distinct  offense  from  the  nqiklo  impiiri  lucri.  In  this  he  was 
followed  by  Beda  and  by  Peter  Lombard,  and  the  custom  became  common  in  the 
Latin  communion.  It  was  formally  sanctioned  by  the  Council  of  Trent  and  ap- 
pears in  their  catechism,  only  that  the  division  of  the  precept  concerning  coveting 
follows  the  order  of  Exodus  and  makes  the  ninth  command  to  prohibit  coveting 
our  neighbor's  house,  and  the  tenth  his  wife  and  servant,  etc.  The  same  thing  is 
done  in  Luther's  Kleiner  Catechismus.  A  peculiarity  of  this  small  catechism, 
which  it  shares  with  tlie  small  Tridentine  catechism,  has  given  rise  to  a  very  un- 
just aspersion  on  the  Roman  church.  Both  these  catechisms  give  nearly  all  the 
commandments  in  a  condensed  or  abridged  form,  and  hence  we  read  in  both  that 
the  first  command  is,  Thou  shall  have  no  other  gods,  and  the  second  is.  Thou  shall 
not  take  the  name  of  thy  God  in  vain.  Hence  the  late  Dr.  Ashbel  Green  in  his  Lec- 
tures on  the  Shorter  Cateclnsm  (II.  250)  says,  "You  are  aware  that  the  Papists 
dispense  with  the  second  commandment,  because  it  manifestly  prohibits  their  use 
of  images."  So  Dr.  A.  A.  Ilodge,  in  his  admirable  commentary  on  the  Confession 
of  Faith,  .says  of  the  Romish  church  that  she  "  unites  the  first  and  second  com- 
mandments together  in  order  to  make  it  appear  that  only  the  worship  of  false 
gods  and  images  of  them  are  forbidden,  while  the  images  of  the  true  God  and  of 
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saints  are  not  excluded  from  the  instruments  of  worship  "  (p.  342).    But  I  tliink: 
it  is  clear  that  both  these  statements  are  incorrect.    (1)  The  blending  of  the  first  ■ 
command  and  the  second  into  one  was  an  old  Jewish  usage.    (2)  Itwasintro-- 
duced  into  the  Christian  church  by  Augustine,  certainly  without  any  dogmatic^ 
aim.    (3)  The  full  text  of  both  precepts  is  given  in  the  larger  symbols  of  the 
Roman  cliurch.    (4)  If  the  charge  justly  lies  against  the  Romanists,  it  equally 
lies  against  the  Lutherans,  which  is  simply  absurd.     (5)  An  infelicitous  abridg- 
ment of  the  Decalogue  is  not  fairly  regarded  and  treated  as  a  designed  and  crim- 
inal mutilation  of  its  substance.    Rome  has  vulnerable  points  enough,  and  it  is 
unwise  to  strike  a  blow  where  it  can  so  easily  be  warded  off.    All  that  can  justly 
be  charged  against  the  Romanists  and  Lutherans  is  not  that  they  have  mutilated 
the  law  of  God,  but  that  the  form  in  which  they  state  it  in  their  shorter  cate- 
chisms has  the  effect  of  concealing  important  parts  of  it  from  those  who  have 
access  only  to  these  catechisms.    And  while  this  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  it  fur- 
nishes no  ground  for  harsh  and  hostile  criticisms,  as  if  a  deliberate  purpose  had 
been  cherished  to  keep  out  of  view  integral  portions  of  the  great  statute  an- 
nounced from  Sinai. 

That  the  tenth  commandment  cannot  properly  be  divided  seems  to  be  self- 
evident.  It  is  one  and  the  same  evil  desire  that  is  forbidden,  however  varied  its 
objects.  Augustine's  distinction  is  wire-drawn  and  fallacious,  for  the  cicpido  of 
the  woman  is  condemned  for  precisely  the  same  reason  that  the  cvpido  of  the 
house  is,  viz.,  because  in  each  case  that  which  is  coveted  belongs  to  another.  A  ■ 
cupido  which  is  wrong  in  its  own  nature  is  indeed  condemned,  but  it  is  by  another 
commandment.  Besides,  on  two  occasions  Paul,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
(VII.  7;  XIII.  9),  quotes  this  command,  but  in  each  case  without  an  object  at- 
tached, simply  "  Thou  shalt  not  covet,"  which  could  hardly  have  been  done,  had 
he  considered  the  command  twofold. 

3.  The  Ilellenislic.  This  goes  as  far  back  as  Josephus  and  Philo.  The  for- 
mer (Ant.  III.  V.  5)  says,  "  The  first  commandment  teaches  us  tliat  there  is  but  one 
God,  and  that  we  ought  to  worship  him  only.  The  second  commands  us  not  to 
make  the  image  of  any  living  creature  to  worship  it."  And  so  he  goes  through 
the  decade,  ending  with  the  words,  "The  tenth,  that  we  must  not  admit  of  the 
desire  of  anything  that  is  another's."  The  latter,  in  his  treatise  Be  JJecalogo, 
makes  substantially  the  same  statement,  following  what  appears  to  have  been  the 
received  division  of  that  day.  Origen  in  his  eighth  Homily  on  Genesis  notices 
the  different  views  that  were  held  on  the  subject,  and  says  expressly  tliat  the 
words  " I  am  the  Lord  tliy  God  which  brouglit  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt" 
are  not  a  part  of  tlie  commandment.  He  also  maintains  that  the  first  command 
is,  "  Thou  slialt  have  no  other  gods  but  me,"  and  the  second,  "  Thou  shalt  not 
make  unto  thee  a  graven  image,  etc.,"  and  proceeds  at  some  length  to  elaborate 
the  distinction  between  them.  And  he  urges  that  this  distinction  is  necessary  in 
order  to  maintain  the  number  ten,  showing  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  method 
of  completing  tliat  number  by  dividing  tlie  prohil)ition  of  coveting  into  two  parts. 
The  same  tiling  appears  in  a  poem  of  tJregory  Nazianzen  (325-389)  entitled  The 
Decalogue  of  Moses,  in  which  are  found  these  lines. 

These  ten  laws  Moses  formerly  engraved  on  tables 

Of  stone;  hut  do  thou  engrave  them  on  tliy  heart. 

Thou  shalt  not  know  auotlier  God,  since  worship  belongs  to  me. 

Thou  slialt  not  make  a  vain  statue,  a  lifeless  image. 
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Thou  Shalt  not  call  on  the  great  God  in  vain. 

Keep  all  Sabbaths,  the  sublime  and  the  shadowy. 

Happy  he  who  renders  to  his  parents  due  honor. 

Flee  the  crime  of  murder,  and  of  a  foreign 

Bed  ;  evil  minded  theft,  and  witness 

False,  and  the  desire  of  another's,  the  seed  of  death. 

In  this  he  was  followed  by  Jerome  (345-420)  who  calls  him  his  master,  and 
who,  in  his  commentary  on  Ephes.  vi.  2,  cites  Exod.  xx.  4-6,  calling  these 
words  the  second  commandment.  So  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Stromata  vi.)  states 
the  teaching  of  the  second  word  to  be  that  men  ought  not  to  confer  the  august 
power  of  God  upon  things  created  and  vain  which  human  artiUcers  have  made, 
among  which  "  He  that  is  "  is  not  to  be  ranked. 

This  arrangement  of  the  Decalogue,  under  the  overshadowing  influence  of 
Augustine,  appears  to  have  been  quite  forgotten  in  the  Western  chin-cb,  but  was 
revived  by  Calvin  in  his  Institutes,  1536.  From  him  it  spread  into  all  the  Re- 
formed churches,  and  accordingly  is  found  in  the  English  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  and  the  Westminster  standards.  It  seems  al- 
ways to  have  maintained  itself  in  the  Greek  church,  and  is  now  found  in  the  Or- 
thodox Confession  of  the  Eastern  church,  drawn  up  by  Mogilas  in  1643,  and  in 
the  Longer  Catechism  of  the  same  church,  prepared  by  Philaret  and  adopted  by 
the  Most  Holy  Synod  in  1839.  There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  this  is  the  cor- 
rect statement  of  the  Ten  Words  of  JNIoses.  It  is  simple,  natural  and  complete. 
It  makes  no  superfluous  division,  nor  does  it  confound  and  blend  what  ought  to  be 
■distinguished.  It  gives  this  wonderful  summary  of  human  duty  in  a  way  befit- 
ting its  origin  and  its  excellence. 

II.     WHAT  IS  THE  PROPER,  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  TEN  WORDS  ? 

This  is  a  question  not  so  easily  answered  as  the  foregoing,  inasmuch  as  there 
IS  really  room  for  a  wide  difference  of  opinion.  The  fact  that  the  Ten  Words 
were  originally  written  on  two  tables  of  stone  suggested  what  indeed  is  apparent 
from  the  nature  of  the  precepts  themselves,  that  they  were  divided  into  two  parts, 
one  stating  man's  duty  to  God,  tlie  other  his  duty  to  his  fellow  men.  This  raised 
the  question  where  the  line  should  be  drawn,  to  whicli  three  answers  were  given, 
one  dividing  the  ten  into  three  and  seven,  another  into  four  and  six,  while  a  tliird 
made  two  pentads. 

1 .  The  plan  of  distributing  them  into  Three  and  Seven  was  a  conceit  of  Au- 
gustine's, after  he  had  made  the  first  two  commandments  into  one.  For  thus 
bringing  those  that  relate  to  piety  into  three,  lie  said  it  was  better  to  separate 
them  from  the  remaining  seven,  '•  inasmuch  as  to  persons  who  diligently  look 
into  tlie  matter,  those  which  appertain  to  God  seem  to  insinuate  the  Trinity." 
Upon  which  Calvin  appropriately  says  in  his  comment  on  Exodus  xx.  12,  "A 
frivolous  reason  is  assigned  by  Augustine  why  they  comprised  the  First  Table  in 
three  commandments,  viz.,  that  believers  might  learn  to  worship  God  in  the  Trin- 
ity, and  thus  to  adore  God  in  three  persons.  By  inconsiderately  trifling  with  such 
subtleties  men  have  exposed  (Jod's  law  to  the  mockeries  of  the  ungodly."  It  is 
hard  to  believe  that  even  to  one  person  in  a  thousand  a  threefold  division  of  the 
first  table  would  suggest  the  thought  of  the  Trinity,  and  still  harder  to  believe 
that  his  faith  in  the  doctrine  would  receive  any  increase  of  strength  from  such  a 
suggestion. 
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2.  The  division  into  Four  ajuZ  Six  was  stoutly  defended  by  Calvin,  who  in- 
sists that  the  first  four  precepts  express  the  piety  we  owe  to  God  and  the  last  six 
the  equity  due  to  our  neighbor.  With  him,  therefore,  the  Second  Table  begins 
with  the  fifth  command,  "  Honor  thy  father,  etc."  He  refutes  the  course  of  those 
who  would  put  this  precept  in  the  First  Table  as  teaching  a  sort  of  natural  piety, 
by  appealing  to  the  authority  of  our  Lord  who,  he  says,  put  an  end  to  any  dispute 
on  the  point,  since  in  Matt.  xix.  19  he  enumerates  among  the  precepts  of  the 
Second  Table  this,  that  children  should  obey  their  parents.  xVnd  to  the  objection 
made  by  some  that  the  Apofstle  Paul,  when  in  Rom.  xiii.  9  he  was  giving  the 
sum  of  the  Second  Table,  omitted  to  mention  the  fifth  commandment,  he  replies 
that  this  omission  was  designedly  made  because  the  whole  context  implied  the 
precept,  its  express  aim  being  to  teach  the  authority  due  to  kings  and  magis- 
trates. In  his  commentary  on  Eomans  he  gives  the  additional  answer  that  the 
precept  is  included  in  the  phrase,  "And  if  there  be  any  other  commandment." 
His  general  ground  of  objection  is  that  the  course  he  opposes  tends  to  confound 
the  religionis  et  caritatis  distinctioncrn,  which,  indeed,  were  it  well  founded,  would 
be  decisive ;  for  the  ultimate  basis  of  all  moral  obligation  is  our  duty  to  God,  and 
if  this  be  attenuated  the  sheet-anchor  of  ethics  is  gone. 

Others  sustain  tliis  division  by  an  appeal  to  Ephes.  vi.  2,  where  the  fifth 
-commandment  is  said  to  be  "  the  first  with  promise,"  which  it  is  said  must  mean 
the  first  in  the  Second  Table,  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  promise  attached  to  the  sec- 
ond commandment.  But  the  answer  is  obvious  that  the  promise  in  the  latter  is 
of  a  general  nature,  having  reference  to  the  Decalogue  as  a  whole,  and  stands  in 
no  particular  relation  to  the  precept  which  precedes  it,  so  that  really  the  fifth  pre- 
cept is  7vf)6rr/  h  iirayye'/Ja,  first  in  point  of  promise.  It  has  this  character,  whether 
it  be  joined  to  those  that  go  before  it  or  to  those  that  follow  after  it.  Others 
meet  the  argument  by  urging  that  the  phrase  should  be  rendered,  not  "  the  first 
commandment,"  but  "  a  prime,  i.  e.,  a  main  precept  in  a  promise."  But  this,  al- 
though a  possible  rendering  of  the  original,  is  not  very  natural,  nor  suited  to  the 
connection. 

,:/.  Five  and  Five.  The  earliest  mention  of  this  is  in  Josephus  (Ant.  III.  v.  8) 
who  says  that  Moses  showed  the  people  "  the  two  tables  with  the  commandments 
•engraven  upon  them,  five  upon  each  table;  and  the  writing  was  by  the  hand  of 
God."  With  liim  agrees  Philo,  who  divides  the  whole  into  two  pentads.  And  so 
Ireiueus  (II.  xxiv.  4),  "Each  table  which  Closes  received  from  God  contained 
five  commandments."  The  basis  of  this  distribution  is  thus  given  by  I'lumptree 
(Smith,  Bible  Die.  3209),  "Instead  of  duties  toward  God  and  duties  toward  our 
neighbors,  we  must  think  of  the  First  Table  as  containing  all  that  belonged  to  the 
evctpeia  of  the  Greeks,  to  the  pietas  of  the  Romans,  duties,  i.  e.,  with  no  corre- 
sponding rights,  while  the  second  deals  with  duties  which  involve  rights,  and  come 
therefore  under  the  head  of  juMUia.  The  duty  of  honoring,  i.  e.,  supporting, 
parents  came  under  the  former  head.  As  soon  as  the  son  was  capable  of  it  and 
the  parents  required  it,  it  was  an  absolute  unconditional  duty.  His  right  to  any 
maintenance  from  them  had  ceased.  He  owed  them  reverence  as  he  owed  it  to 
his  Father  in  heaven  (Heb.  xii.  9).  lie  was  to  show  piety  (n-atiiciv)  to  them 
(1  Tim.  V.  4).  What  made  the  'Corbau'  casuistry  of  the  scribes  so  specially 
evil  was  that  it  was  in  this  way  a  sin  against  the  piety  of  the  First  Table,  not 
merely  against  the  lower  obligations  of  the  second."  To  the  same  effect  Oehler 
.(Theol.  of  the  Old  Test.,  I  80)  observes,  "If  in  Leviticus  (xix.  32),   'Thou  shalt 
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rise  up  before  the  hoary  head,  and  honor  the  face  of  the  old  man  and  fear  thy 
God,'  and  in  Exodus  (xxii.  27),  'Thou  shalt  not  curse  God,  nor  revile  the  ruler 
of  thy  people,'  reverence  to  princes  and  to  the  aged  is  deduced  from  the  honor 
due  to  God.  the  same  thing  must  be  still  more  true  of  honor  to  parents,  since  all 
authority  of  superiors  is  originally  derived  from  that  of  the  father.''  So  Luther 
said  (Expos,  of  the  Decal.,  1518),  "Ideo  istud  praeceptum  post  praecepta  primae 
tabulae,  quia  est  de  illis  qui  sunt  vicarii  Dei.  Quare  sicut  Deus  colendus  est 
honore,  ita  et  vicarius  ejus." 

We  may  then  safely  adopt  this  distribution  of  the  Ten  Words  as  the  earliest 
and  the  best.  It  agrees  with  the  definitive  and  rounded  character  of  the  series, 
and  if  the  number  ten  were  adopted,  as  seems  reasonable,  both  from  tlie  complete- 
ness of  that  number  and  also  because  it  would  make  it  easy  to  remember  by  count- 
ing the  precepts  on  the  fingers,  the  most  natural  division  of  ten  is  into  two  equal 
parts,  each  embracing  a  like  series  of  precepts,  and  each  implying  tlie  other.  Nor 
is  the  added  gain  small  from  the  dignity  thus  given  to  the  fifth  commandment, 
which  is  the  basis  of  all  human  society,  and  which,  if  obeyed,  sheds  its  beneficent 
influence  over  every  rank  and  condition,  and  proves  an  equal  blessing  to  the 
church  and  to  the  state.  To  the  child,  so  long  as  he  is  a  child,  the  parent  stands 
in  the  place  of  God,  and  by  the  steadfast  usage  of  our  own  tongue  filial  obedience 
is  filial  piety.*  The  family  has  a  religious  as  well  as  an  ethical  constitution,  and 
the  due  performance  of  its  duties  is  not  merely  indirectly,  as  in  the  Second  Table, 
but  directly  and  primarily,  as  in  the  Eirst,  an  expression  of  homage  to  God 
over  all. 


It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  phrase  is  peculiar.    We  never  read  of  parental  piety  or  fra- 
il piety.    The  term  is  applied  only  to  what  a  child  owes  or  performs  to  its  parents  as  the 


ternal  piety.    The  term 
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SHEKHAR  AND  LEAVEN  IN  MOSAIC  OFFERINGS. 

By  Presidext  Alvau  IIovey,  D.  D., 

Newton  Theological  Institution,  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 


An  argument  for  two  kinds  of  yai/in  and  two  kinds  of  sheMar  is  drawn  from 
the  proliibition  of  leaven  in  offerings  by  tire  unto  tlie  Lord.  Tliis  proliibition  is 
stated  in  Exod.  xxxiv.  25  :  "  Tliou  slialt  not  offer  tlie  blood  of  my  sacrifice  witli 
leaven,"  and  Lev.  ii.  11  :  "Xo  meat  offering  which  ye  shall  bring  unto  the  Lord 
shall  be  made  with  leaven ;  for  ye  shall  burn  no  leaven  nor  any  honey  in  any 
offering  of  the  Lord  made  by  fire."  But  in  Num.  xxviii.  7  it  is  written  :  "  The 
drink  offering  thereof  shall  be  the  fourth  part  of  an  hin  for  the  one  lamb :  in  the 
holy  place  shalt  thou  pour  out  a  drink  offering  of  shekhar  unto  the  Lord."  As- 
suming that  the  process  of  lem'eniny  and  of  fermentation  is  effected  by  the  same 
principle,  that  this  fact  was  known  to  the  sacred  writers,  and  that  tliis  principle 
or  cause  was  called  by  them  leaven,  it  is  inferred  that  there  was  in  reality  an  un- 
leavened and  a  leavened  yayin  and  shekhar.  Let  us  test  the  correctness  of  this 
assumption,  and  the  soundness  of  tliis  argument.  To  do  this  we  propose  the 
following  queries : 

1.  Is  the  principle  of  vinous  fermentation  ever  referred  to  in  the  Bible  as 
leaven?  If  it  is  so  named  by  the  sacred  writers,  we  ought  to  have  the  passages  at 
command  and  be  able  to  show  it  clearly.  But  if  it  is  never  so  named,  there  is 
some  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  sacred  writers  knew  that  the  cause  of  fermen- 
tation in  wine  was  identical  with  leaven. 

2.  Is  wine  itself,  under  any  of  its  names  or  forms,  ever  spoken  of  in  the 
Scriptures  as  being  either  leaveiicd  or  unleavened  ?  Aleal  and  dough  and  bread 
are  thus  charjicterized,  but  we  do  not  know  of  any  place  where  these  terms  are 
applied  to  wine  or  strong  drink.  "Why  this  difference,  if  leavening  and  ferment- 
ing were  known  to  be  equivalent  processes,  one  in  solids  and  the  other  in  liquids? 

3.  Is  there  any  scriptural  evidence  that  icine  was  removed  from  the  houses 
of  Israelites  during  the  passoverV  Tlie  passover  occurred  at  the  beginning  of 
har\'est  in  the  spring,  before  the  new  wine  was  ready  for  use — indeed  months 
before.  There  must  therefore  have  been  old  wine,  and  often  an  abundance  of  it, 
in  Jewish  houses  at  the  passover— unless  it  Wiis  carefully  removed.  But  we  know 
of  no  evidence  in  the  Bible,  or  in  Josephus  or  Philo,  that  it  was  removed  on  ac- 
count of  that  festival.  But  if  it  could  be  shown  that  wine  was  removed  from 
Jewish  houses  at  tlie  passover,  it  would  not  follow  that  it  was  removed  because 
it  was  unwholesome. 

4.  Is  there  any  biblical  evidence  that  unkavcntd  bread  was  more  wholesome 
or  nutritious  than  leavened  bread  V  If  there  is,  let  it  be  produced.  We  know  of 
none.  And,  if  we  assume  that  the  Mosaic  legislation  was  intended  to  conserve 
the  health  of  the  people,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  unleavened  bread  would  be 
prescribed  for  a  week  only  during  tlie  year,  nor  can  we  account  for  the  gift  of 
leavened  bread  to  the  priests  as  food  (Lev.  xxiii..  17-20).  The  fact  certainly  is 
that  unleavened  bread  is  harder  and  less  wholesome  than  leavened.  If  leavening 
is  fermentation,  then  fermentation  improves  the  quality  of  certain  substances  for 
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tlie  uses  which  they  were  intended  to  serve.  But  dietetic  considerations  were 
not  supreme  in  the  Mosaic  ritual.  Indeed,  tlie  only  reason  distinctly  assigned  by 
the  Old  Testament  for  the  use  of  unleavened  bread  at  the  passover  is  thus  stated 
(Deut.  XVI.,  3) :  "Thou  shalt  eat  no  leavened  bread  with  it  [the  paschal  lamb] ; 
seven  days  shalt  thou  eat  unleavened  bread  therewith,  even  the  bread  of  affliction  ; 
for  thou  camest  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  in  haste :  that  thou  mayest  re- 
member the  day  when  thou  camest  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  all  the  days  of 
thy  life." 

5.  Is  not  Num.  xxviii.  7  to  be  reconciled  with  Exod.  xxxiv.  25  and  Lev. 
II.  11,  by  observing  that  wine  is  never  ihoucjld  of  or  itpoken  of  as  leavened  by  the 
sacred  writers  V  Or,  if  we  make  a  distinction  between  yayin  and  shckhar,  is  not 
the  first  passage  to  be  reconciled  wdth  the  others  by  observing  that  shekhar  is  never 
spoken  of  as  leavened?  This  surely  is  the  obvious  way  of  bringing  the  different 
passages  into  accord,  or  rather,  of  seeing  that  there  is  no  appearance  of  contradic- 
tion between  them.  "  But  if  this  method  of  explaining  the  passages  be  adopted, 
we  lose  the  argument  for  two  kinds  of  yayin  and  of  shckhar  which  is  derived  from 
the  prohibition  of  leaven  in  sacrifice."  Undoubtedly;  but  our  object  is  not  to  get 
arguments  for  total  abstinence  (in  ivhich  tee  believe),  but  to  interpret  the  Word  of 
God  faithfully. 

What  then  is  the  proper  meaning  of  shekhar?  It  is  used  twenty-three  times 
in  the  Old  Testament.  Ticdve  times  it  is  represented  by  sikera  in  the  Septuagint 
(viz.,  in  Lev.  x.  9 ;  Num.  vi.  32;  xxviii.  7 ;  Deut.  xiv.  26  ;  xxix.  6  ;  Isa.  V. 
11,22;  XXIV.  9;  xxviii.  7-;  xxix.  9).  i^jce  times  it  is  translated /i£'i?i'(T//a  (viz., 
in  Judg.  xiii.  4,  7,  14 ;  1  Sam.  i.  15 ;  Mic.  ii.  11) ;  twice,  /li-ff?!  (viz.,  in  Prov.  xx. 
1  and  Isa.  xxviii.  7) ;  once,  o/iof  (Ps.  lxix.  13) ;  and  three  times  (Prov.  xxxi.  4, 
6 ;  Isa.  LVi.  12)  it  is  not  represented  at  all,  because  the  Hebrew  verses  are  not 
given  in  the  Septuagint. 

In  the  Latin  Vulgate  it  is  represented  by  sicera  five  times,  by  ehrietas  eleven 
times,  by  omne  quod  inehriare  potest  four  times,  by  vinum  twice  (Num.  xx^■III.  7  ; 
Ps.  lxix.  13),  and  by  j)o(to  once. 

In  the  Revised  English  Version  it  is  every-where  translated  strong  drink, 
«ave  in  Ps.lxix.  13,  where  "  drinkers  of  shekhar  "  are  called  simply  "drunkards." 

But  a  more  detailed  statement  is  needed.  In  Lev.  x.  9  Aaron  and  his  sons 
are  forbidden  to  drink  yayin  or  shekhar  when  going,  or  about  to  go,  into  the  Taber- 
nacle. In  Num.  VI.,  3  the  man  or  woman  who  takes  a  Nazarite's  vow  is  forbid- 
den to  drink  yaj/in  or  vinegar  of  yayin,  shekhar  or  vinegar  of  shekhar.  In  Judg. 
XIII.  4,  7,  14,  the  mother  of  Samson  is  forbidden  to  drink  yayin  or  shekhar,  or 
to  eat  any  unclean  thing,  because  her  promised  son  was  to  be  a  Nazarite  to  God 
from  the  womb.  In  1  Sam.  i.  15,  Hannah,  when  accused  of  into.xication  by  Eli, 
says:  "  I  have  drunk  neither  yayin  nor  slickhar,  but  I  poured  out  my  soul  unto 
the  Lord."  In  Ps.  lxix.  12  it  is  written  :  "  They  that  sit  in  the  gate  talk  of  me, 
and  I  am  the  song  of  drinkers  of  shekhar.'''  In  Prov.  xx.  1 :  "  Yayin  is  a  mocker, 
.«/ict/iar,  a  brawler."  In  Prov.  xxxi.  4,  6 :  "It  is  not  for  kings  to  drink  yayin; 
nor  for  princes  to  say.  Where  is  shekhar?"  "  Give  shekhar  unto  him  that  is  ready 
to  perish,  and  yayin  to  the  bitter  in  soul."  In  Isa.  v.  11,  22  :  "  Woe  unto  them 
that  rise  up  early  in  the  morning,  that  they  may  foWow  shckhar;  that  tarry  late 
into  the  night,  till  yayin  inllame  them."  "  Woe  unto  them  that  are  mighty  to 
drink  yayin.  and  men  of  strength  to  mingle  .'<hckhar."  In  xxiv.  9  :  "  They  shall 
not  drink  yayin  with  a  song  ;  shekhctr  shall  be  bitter  to  them  that  drink  it."    In 
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XXVIII.  7  :  "  These  also  have  erred  through  yayin,  and  througli  shekhm'  have  gone 
astray;  the  priest  and  the  prophet  have  erred  through  shekhar,  they  are  swallowed 
up  of  yuyin,  they  are  gone  astray  through  .^/icWtar."'  In  xxix.  9:  "They  are 
drunken,  but  not  with  yayin;  they  stagger,  but  not  with  shekhar.'^  In  LVi.  12 : 
"  Come  ye,  say  they,  I  will  fetch  yayin,  and  we  will  fill  ourselves  with  shekhar: 
and  to-morrow  shall  be  as  this  day."  And  in  Mic. :  "  If  a  man,  walking  in  wind 
and  falsehood  do  lie,  saying,  I  will  prophesy  unto  thee  of  yayin  and  f:hekhar ;  he 
shall  even  be  the  prophet  of  this  people." 

In  every  one  of  these  twenty  cases  the  meaning  strong  drink  suits  the  connec- 
tion, and  may  be  used  ill  translating  shekhar,  without  suggesting  to  any  reader 
confusion  of  thought.  In  most  of  them  an  intoxicating  drink  is  siipijosed  by  the 
context.  The  remaining  three  passages  are  as  follows  :  In  Num.  xxviii.  7, 
shekhar  is  specified  as  a  daily  drink  offering  to  the  Lord.  Josephus  says  that 
this  offering  was  of  wine.  The  Latin  A'ulgate  and  the  Authorized  English  Ver- 
sion translate  shekhar  "vinum"  and  "strong  wine."  In  Deut.  xiv.  26,  it  is 
said  that  a  Jew  going  up  to  the  sanctuary  with  a  tithe  of  his  cattle  and  grain 
in  money,  may  "  bestow  his  money,  for  whatsoever  his  soul  desires,  for  oxen, 
or  for  sheep,  or  for  yayin,  or  for  shekhar,  that  he  may  eat  there  before  the  Lord, 
and  rejoice  with  all  his  house."  And  in  Deut.  xxix.,  6,  the  Lord  says  to  the 
children  of  Israel :  '•  Ye  have  not  eaten  bread,  neither  have  ye  drunk  yayin  or 
shekhar:  that  ye  might  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  your  God."  In  these  instances 
shekhar  seems  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  common  beverage,  prized  by  the  people,  and 
not  necessarily  injurious.  But  until  we  know  that  stimulating  drinks  were  re- 
garded by  the  sacred  writers  as  evil,  and  only  evil,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  shekhar 
means  in  any  of  these  passages  an  luifermented  liquor.  No  particular  kind  of 
shekhar  is  pointed  out.  If  there  were  two  kinds  in  use,  one  fermented  and  the 
other  unfermented,  no  hint  is  offered  of  this  fact. 

But  there  is  another  Hebrew  noun  from  the  same  verbal  root  as  shekhar,  viz., 
shikkaron  (il  as  in  father),  which  occurs  twice  in  Ezekiel  (viz.,  xxiii.  33  and  xxxix. 
19).  The  former  passage  reads  thus  :  "Thou  shalt  be  filled  with  shikkiiron  and 
soiTow,  with  the  cup  of  astonishment  and  desolation,  with  the  cup  of  thy  sister 
Samaria;"  and  the  latter  thus  :  "  Ye  shall  eat  fat  till  ye  be  full,  and  drink  blood 
unto  shikkiiron  "  (RV.,  till  ye  be  drunken). 

An  adjective  shikkor  from  the  same  root  is  found  thirteen  times  in  the  Old 
Testament  (viz.,  in  1  Sam.  i.  13;  xxv.  36;  1  Kgs.  xvi.  9;  xx.  16;  Job  xii.  25; 
Ps.  cvii.  27;  Trov.  XXVI.  9;  Isa.  xxiv.  20;  xxviii.  1,3;  Jcr.  xxiii.  9;  Joel 
I.  5),  and  in  every  case  is  translated  in  the  Septuagint,  Vulgate  and  English  Ver- 
sion by  words  signifying  drunken,  or  drunkard.  Tlie  adjective  always  means 
drunken. 

Tlie  veil)  shiikar  occurs  fifteen  times;  and  in  all  but  two  of  the  places  where 
it  is  used,  it  evidently  means  to  drink  to  intoxication.  The  passages  are  Gen.  ix. 
21 ;  Deut.  XXXI I.  12 ;  1  Sam.  i.  U ;  2  Sam.  xi.  13  ;  Cant.  v.  1 ;  Isa.  xxix.  9 ; 
XLIX.26;  LI.  21  ;  i.xiii.  6;  Jer.  XXV.  27  ;  XLViii.  26  ;  li.7,39,57;  Lam.  iv. 
21 ;  Ilab.  ii.  15;  Hag.  i.  G.  In  two  of  the  passages  (viz..  Cant.  v.  1  and  Hag. 
I.  6)  the  verb  may  have  a  slightly  weaker  sense,  viz.,  to  drink  to  exhilaration.  But 
the  stronger  and  usual  sense  may  be  tlie  one  intended  in  these  places,  as  well  as 
in  all  the  rest. 

In  view  of  the  use  of  the  verb,  the  adjective  and  the  noun,  we  do  not  see  how 
any  impartial  scholar  can  deny  that  the  llevisers  were  right  in  translating  shekhar 
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"  strong  drink  '"  (i.  e.,  di'ink  that  would  intoxicate  if  taken  in  sufficient  quantity) 
in  Num.  xxviii.  7,  as  well  as  in  all  other  places,  except  Ps.  lxix.  12,  where 
'•drinkers  of  shelchar"  are  called  simply  " drunkards."  Perhaps  it  would  have 
been  better,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  to  render  literally  "  drinkers  of  strong 
diiuk"  in  this  passage. 

From  Exod.  xxix.  40 ;  Lev.  xxiii.  13  and  Josephus  Ant.  iii.  4,  it  appears  that 
a  libation  of  wine  (one-fourth  of  a  hin)  was  daily  offered  to  the  Lord.  Josephus 
appears  to  say  that  this  drink  offering  was  poured  round  the  foot  of  the  altar  of 
burnt  offerings.  Many  scholars  suppose  that  it  was  poured  on  the  altar  or  on  the 
sacrificial  animal  lying  on  the  altar,  and  especially  because  Exod.  xxx.  9  forbids 
it  to  be  poured  on  the  altar  of  incense.  If  this  libation  of  wine  was  identical  with 
the  libation  of  shcldiar  (which  is  almost  certain),  it  follows  that  shekhar  was  a  des- 
ignation sometimes  given  to  wine  of  a  certain  quality,  that  is,  to  "  strong  wine,"' 
and  therefore  the  rendering  of  Num.  xxviii.  7  is  substantially  correct.  Should 
any  one  still  insist  that  the  yayin  employed  in  sacrifice  was  unfermented  grape 
juice,  it  is  pertinent  to  ask  why  it  was  not  called  terosh  instead  of  yayin,  since 
those  who  believe  there  were  two  kinds  of  wine  then  in  use,  namely,  unfermented 
and  fermented,  insist  that  terosh  always  meant  the  former,  while  yayin  often 
meant  the  latter  ?  Why  was  not  the  law  made  unambiguous  when  this  could 
have  been  so  easily  done  ?  Surely  the  asserters  of  the  two-wine  theory  ought  to 
be  surprised  that  the  material  of  the  daily  drink  offering  was  denominated  yayin 
and  shekliar,  but  never  terosh. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  questions  concerning  leaven,  and  examine  the  state- 
ments of  Scripture  in  relation  to  the  use  and  effect  of  this  substance.  Two  differ- 
ent words  are  translated  "leaven  "  in  the  Old  Testament,  viz.,  seor,  meaning  by 
derivation  to  expand,  to  swell  up,  to  ferment,  spoken  of  dough,  and  chamets,  mean- 
ing by  derivation  to  be  sharp,  tart,  sour.  The  former,  however,  is  used  as  a  noun, 
the  latter  as  an  adjective;  the  former  signifies  "leaven,"  the  latter  "  leavened." 

The  former  {seor)  occurs  in  Exod.  xii.  15,  19;  xiii.  7;  Lev.  ii.  11 ;  Deut. 
XVI.  4,  and  in  every  instance  is  properly  translated  "leaven."  The  Septuagint 
version  is  Ci-/"/,  the  Vulgate,  fermentum  (once  fermentatum).  Seor  is  nowhere  spoken 
of  in  connection  with  wine  or  strong  drink  or  indeed  any  beverage.  The  material 
of  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  commonly  "  sour  dough." 

The  latter  [chamets)  occurs  in  Exod.  xii.  15  (cf.  19,  20,  machmetseth) ;  xiii.  3, 
7;  xxiii.  IS;  xxxIV^  25;  Lev.  ii.  11;  vi.  10  (Eng.  Vers.  vi.  17);  vii.  13; 
XXIII.  17;  Amos  IV.  5.  The  word  means  in  every  instance  leavened  bread  or 
doiiijh.  It  is  an  adjective,  though  often  translated  O  u/?  in  the  Septuagint.  It  will 
repay  us  to  look  at  every  one  of  these  texts  with  a  view  to  accepting  or  rejecting 
the  statement  that  chamets  signifies  leavened  bread  or  dough,  and  not  leavened 
yayin  or  shekhar.  The  first,  Exod.  xii.  15,  reads :  "  Seven  days  shall  ye  eat  un- 
leavened bread ;  even  the  first  day  ye  shall  put  away  leaven  (seor)  out  of  your 
houses :  for  whosoever  eateth  leavened  bread  (chamets)  from  the  first  day  luitil  the 
seventh  day,  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  Israel."  CompareverseslO,  20  :  "  Seven 
days  shall  be  no  leaven  [seor)  found  in  your  houses ;  for  whosoever  eateth  that 

which  is  leavened,  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off Ye  shall  eat  nothing  leavened  :  in 

all  your  habitations  shall  ye  eat  unleavened  bread."  The  second  place  is  Exod. 
XIII.  3,  7  :  "There  shall  no  leavened  bread  (chamets)  be  eaten."  ^^  Unleavened 
bread  shall  be  eaten  throughout  the  seven  days  ;  and  there  shall  no  leavened  bread 
(chamets)  be  seen  with  thee,  neither  shall  there  be  leaven  (seor)  seen  with  thee." 
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The  third  is  Exod.  xxiii.  18 :  "  Thou  shalt  not  offer  the  blood  of  my  sacrifice 
with  (or  upon)  leavened  bread  {chametsy  The  fourth  is  Exod.  xxxiv.  25,  and  is 
lilie  the  preceding.  The  fifth  is  Lev.  ii.  11 :  "No  meaZ  oifcrinj^,  which  ye  shall 
offer  unto  the  Lord,  shall  be  made  with  leaven  (i.  e.,  leavened  bread,  chamets):  for 
ye  shall  bring  no  leaveu  {seor),  nor  any  honey,  as  an  offering  by  fire  unto  the  Lord." 
The  sixth  is  Lev.  vi.  10  (Eng.  Yer.  vi.  17)  :  "And  that  which  is  left  thereof 
shall  Aaron  and  his  sons  eat:  it  shall  be  eaten  without  leaven  in  a  holy  place  :  in  the 
court  of  the  tent  of  meeting  they  shall  eat  it.  It  shall  not  be  baked  with  leaven  " 
(i.  e.,  leavened,  chamets).  The  seventh  is  Lev.  vii.  13:  "With  cakes  of  leavened 
bread  he  shall  offer  his  oblation  with  the  sacrifice  of  his  peace  offerings  for  thanks- 
giving."' This  leavened  bread  appears  to  have  been  eaten  by  the  priests  (verse  16), 
though  it  was  a  part  of  the  thank  offering.  The  eighth  is  Lev.  xxiii.  17  :  "Te 
shall  bring  out  of  yo\ir  habitations  two  wave  loaves  of  two  tenth  parts  (of  an 
ephah):  they  shall  be  of  fine  flour,  they  shall  be  baken  with  leaven  (i.  e.,  leavened) 
for  first  fruits  unto  the  Lord."  The  ninth  is  Amos  iv.  5  :  "  And  offer  a  sacrifice 
of  thanksgiving  of  that  which  is  leavened  (mechamets),  and  proclaim  free-will  of- 
ferings and  publish  them." 

In  all  but  three  of  these  instances  the  reference  to  bread  or  meal  is  in  some 
way  expressed,  and  in  three  instances  where  it  is  not  expressed  there  is  absolutely 
no  reason  to  suppose  a  reference  to  any  thing  different.  Including  the  two  pas- 
sages where  the  participle  is  used  instead  of  the  adjective,  there  are  eight  cases  in 
which  bread  or  flour  is  m  some  way  expressed,  and  three  where  it  is  not,  but 
where  it  must  certainly  be  understood. 

If  we  compare  the  use  of  the  verb  chamets  with  the  use  of  the  noun  and  ad- 
jective, farther  light  will  be  gained.  The  verb  occurs  in  Exod.  xii.  3-1,  39  :  "  And 
the  people  took  their  dough  before  it  teas  leavened,  their  kneading  troughs  being 
bound  up  in  their  clothes  upon  their  shoulders  "...  ."And  they  baked  unleavened 
cakes  of  the  dough  which  they  brought  forth  out  of  Egypt,  for  it  was  not  leavened.'''' 
In  Ps.  Lxxni.  21  :  "For  my  heart  was  embittered"  or  soured  (rather than  grieved), 
"and  I  was  pricked  in  my  reins."  In  Isa.  lxiii.  1  :  ■■  Who  is  this  that  cometh 
from  Edom,  crimsoned  of  garments  from  Bozrah  V  "  The  Greeks,  says  Gesenius, 
speak  of  a  xf^f"  oil-  In  Ilos.  vii.  4:  "They  are  all  adulterers;  they  are  as 
an  oven  heated  by  the  baker;  he  ceaseth  to  stir  (the  fire),  from  the  kneadmg 
of  the  dough  until  it  be  leavened."  In  Ps.  vii.  4  the  present  participle  chomets 
is  translated  cruel  man  (=  acid,  sour  man). 

From  this  root,  finally,  is  the  word  chomets,  translated  "vinegar.""  It  ap- 
pears in  Xum.  vi.  3;  Ruth  ii.  14;  Ps.  Lxrx.  22;  Frov.  x.  26;  xxv.  20.  This 
word  applies  to  liquids,  but  it  is  nowhere  foimd  in  such  connections  as  to  im- 
ply that  it  was  a  pleasant  beverage,  used  freely  as  a  drink.  It  was  neither 
exhilarating  nor  intoxicating,  as  used  by  the  ancient  Israelites.  As  drink  it 
was  bitter,  sour,  unpalatable,  though  it  was  sometimes  used  as  a  relish.  Of 
the  Xa/.arite  it  is  said:  "He  shall  drink  no  vinegar  of  wine,  or  vinegar  of 
strong  drink."'  Boaz  says  to  Kuth :  "  Come  hither,  and  eat  of  the  bread,  and 
dip  thy  morsel  in  the  vinegar."'  The  Psalmist  puts  these  words  into  the  mouth 
'  of  the  righteous  sufferer:  "They  gave  me  also  gall  for  my  meat;  and  in  my 
thirst  they  gave  me  vinegar  to  drink."'  And  there  are  two  Proverbs,  one :  "As 
vinegar  to  the  leetli,  and  as  smoke  to  the  eyes,  so  is  the  sluggard  to  them  that 
send  him;"  and  the  other:  "As  one  that  taketh  oft"  a  garment  in  cold  weatlier, 
(and  as)  vinegar  upon  nitre,  so  is  he  that  singeth  songs  to  a  heavy  heart."  Plainly 
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then  this  word  is  never  used  in  tlie  Holy  Scriptures  to  denote  any  product  of 
vinous  fermentation. 

But  tlie  Rev.  J.  M.  Van  Buren  blames  the  translators  and  revisers  of  the 
English  Bible  for  rendering  shekhar  in  Num.  xxviii.  7  "  strong  wine  "  or  "strong 
drink."  Though  he  lays  down  the  rule,  followed  in  this  article,  that  "  if  a  man 
makes  a  dictionary  of  the  Bible,  he  has  no  authority  but  the  Bible  itself  "  (27i6 
National  Temperance  Advocate.  March,  1886,  p.  35),  he  makes  what  use  he  can  of 
extra-biblical  evidence.  For  in  a  previous  number  of  The  National  Temperance 
Advocate  (February,  1886,  p.  19)  he  condemns  the  translators  of  the  Common 
Version  as  follows:  "The  words  'strong  wine'  are  only  a  ^ciion  of  the  trans- 
lators; they  are  not  in  the  original  Hebrew. ..  .Leaven  is  ferment,  and  ferment 
makes  '  strong  wine  ; '  [and  so]  is  forbidden.  An  awful  responsibility,  knowing- 
ly to  quote  this  deception.  We  have  a  true  and  proper  presentation  of  Jsum. 
XXVIII.  7  in  the  Septuagint  Greek  of  the  Old  Testament,  made  three  hundred 
years  before  Christ,  by  learned  Jewish  scholars,  while  these  offerings  were  made 
daily.  They  did  not  see  'strong  wine'  in  the  text.  .. They  simply  transferred 
the  Hebrew  word  shekhar,  with  a  slight  change  for  euphony,  into  sikera.  If  this 
was  used  instead  of  wine,  the  law  required,  as  it  did  the  wine,  that  it  should  be 
unfermented.  Palm  wine  was  shekhar;  it  is  now  and  always  has  been  used 
fresh." 

In  another  passage  he  thus  writes  in  respect  to  sikera :  "  This  drink  was  de- 
rived from  many  sources.  The  juice  of  the  palm-tree,  or  palm-wine,  was,  and 
still  is,  used  fresh,  in  Eastern  countries^  Sikera  was  also  expressed  from  various 
fruits;  it  was  made  from  barley,  from  steeped  raisins  and  dates. . .  .This  shekhar, 
or  sikera,  made  from  barley,  in  its  first,  inifermented  state,  was  what  we  now  call 
sweetwort.  It  is  a  pleasant,  nutritious  drink ;  as  malt,  it  is  put  up  as  a  food  for  in- 
valids. This  liquid,  when  fermented,  is  intoxicating;  and,  with  hops  now  added, 
makes  beer.  Sikeret,  of  any  kind  teas  not  released  from  the  law,  which  forbade 
'leaven,'  or  ferment,  in  that  which  was  poured  upon  the  altar.  A  shocking  im- 
position was  practised  when  the  Translators  called  this  '  strong  wine.'  "  [National 
Temperance  Advocate,  March,  1886,  p.  85.) 

Can  any  thing  be  more  oracular  or  worthless  than  this '?  How  does  Mr.  '\''an 
Buren  know  what  the  authors  of  the  Septuagint  Aversion  imderstood  by  sikera  f 
How  does  he  know  that  palm-wine  was  called  shekhar,  or  that  shekhar  or  sikera 
"  was  made  from  barley,  and  was  what  is  now  called  stceettcort  f  "  Is  the  Bible 
his  teacher  in  these  things  ?  According  to  a  late  edition  of  Webster's  Unabridged 
Dictionary  siveetivort  is  "  any  plant  of  a  sweet  taste.  "  Any  plant  of  a  sweet  taste 
is  sikera  then  !  And  this  is  scholarship  rebuking  the  translators  and  revisers  of 
the  English  Bible  I  Tlie  cause  of  temperance  deserves  better  advocacy  than  is 
found  in  these  articles  of  llie  National  Tevipierance  Advocate. 
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In  treating  the  subject  here  proposed  it  is  quite  luniecessary  to  dwell,  even  by 
way  of  preliminary,  upon  the  well-known  character  of  pagan  morality.  That  pic- 
ture which,  at  a  time  when  paganism  was  the  dominant  moral  force  in  the  world, 
when  it  was  both  at  its  best  and  at  its  worst,  was  sketched  by  a  Christian  apostle, 
stood  then,  as  it  stands  to-day,  uniinpeached  in  its  truth  to  the  revolting  original. 
Over  against  this,  however,  is  found  the  remarkable  fact  that  pagan  teaching  has 
always  contained  so  much  that  commends  itself  to  the  Cluistian  intelligence, 
approaching  often,  and  sometimes  even  rivaling,  at  least  in  the  estimation  of 
many,  the  moral  teaching  of  Christianity  itself.  Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  we 
see  in  the  ethics  of  paganism  much  of  that  same  contrast  between  the  moral 
theory  and  the  moral  practice  which  is  found  in  nominal  Christianity.  It  might, 
indeed,  seem  at  first  open  to  one  who  denies  the  superiority  of  Christianity 
among  religions,  to  ask.  Wherein,  after  all,  are  Christian  nations,  or  is  even 
Christianity  as  a  moral  system,  really  different  at  this  point  of  view  from  pagan 
nations,  or  from  paganism  V 


One  might  reply  that  when  all  in  this  direction  has  been  admitted  which  the 
actual  fact  demands  of  us,  still  the  practical  morality  of  Christendom,  when 
at  its  worst,  is  so  much  superior  to  that  of  paganism  when  at  its  best,  that 
really  no  rational  comparison  can  be  instituted  between  them.  It  is  under  Chris- 
tian, and  not  pagan,  auspices  that  tiie  life  of  the  modern  world  has  been  molded  and 
inspired.  It  is  the  Bible,  and  not  any  pagan  philosophy,  which  has  fixed  those 
standards  of  morality  in  tlie  light  of  which  (^liristians  themselves  are  so  often 
called  to  account  by  worldly  men,  and  which  condemn  them  when  they  are  found 
wanting.  The  Christian  family,  social  Christian  life,  the  Christian  nationality, 
even  where  these  are  only  nominally  Christian,  and  have  been  shaped  by  Christian 
influence  unconsciously  to  themselves— has  there  ever  been  a  time  when  in  any 
part  of  the  pag.ui  world  these  were  even  approaclied  in  moral  excellence  and  effi- 
ciency for  the  promotion  of  human  happiness  ;  even  when  full  account  is  taken  of 
those  faults  which  are  incident  to  all  things  human  ? 


The  question,  however,  which  underlies  all  matters  of  historical  fact  in  these 
particulars,  or  of  present  experience  and  observation,  is  what  we  are  here  to  deal 
Avith.  What  of  good  result  in  tlie  particular  now  considered  do  we  find  possible  to 
paganism,  taking  it  at  its  bestV  We  must  in  studying  its  history  make  those 
same  allowances  on  the  ground  of  the  faults  and  failures  of  human  nature  upon 
which  we  insist  when  Christianity  is  in  a  like  way  brought  to  the  test.  After 
these  allowances  have  been  made,  how  does  the  ease  stand?  Is  pagan  morality 
found,  wliether  in  its  religion  or  in  its  philosophy,  even  capable  of  answering  the 
moral  ends  of  either  philosopliy  or  religion  ?  It  is  at  this  point  of  view  tliat  we 
are  to  study  it  now. 
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AVliat  we  liave  first  to  notice  here  is  the  fact  that  the  ethical  value  of  a  relig- 
ion or  of  a  philosophy  cannot  be  accurately  estimated  by  its  preceptive  element. 
It  is  at  this  point,  in  very  large  measure,  that  paganism  and  Christianity  are 
thought  susceptible  of  comparison,  the  one  with  the  other.  And  at  this  pomt 
such  comparison  may  be  allowed.  Since  Christianity  covers  the  whole  field  of 
morals  ;  since  the  wisdom  of  inspiration  has  anticipated  the  moral  needs  of  our 
human  nature  at  every  point ;  and  since,  as  is  the  fact,  the  Bible  has  a  lesson,  or  a 
warning,  or  an  encouragement,  or  a  restraint  for  every  moral  exigency  conceiva- 
ble in  the  life  of  a  human  being— since  this  is  so,  the  moral  teachings  of  other 
religions,  if  there  be  any  truth  or  any  good  in  them,  will  show  points  of  resem- 
blance to  the  moral  teachings  of  this  religion.  So  far,  tlien,  as  preceptive  morality 
is  concerned,  let  it  be  granted  that,  up  to  a  certain  limit,  fixed  by  the  fact  that  in 
its  preceptive  morality  paganism  covers  only  a  small  part  of  human  life  and 
action,  and  even  within  this  narrow  bound  is  often  at  fault  in  its  own  teachings — 
up  to  this  limit  let  it  be  granted  that  comparisons  may  be  made.  The  adequate 
and  conclusive  test  of  ethical  value  is,  after  all,  not  here. 


There  are  three  reasons  why  simply  the  preceptive  part  of  a  religion  cannot 
be  regarded  as  conclusive  of  its  value,  either  as  religion  or  as  morality.  One  of 
these  is  that  precept,  like  law  in  general,  is  of  value  chiefly  as  it  is  representative 
of  what  is  deeper  in  the  heart  of  things,  and  mightier  in  itself  than  precept  alone 
can  ever  be.  Precept,  like  law,  may  be  "  a  dead  letter."  It  is  always  so,  in  fact, 
save  as  in  the  individual,  the  society,  or  the  nation,  there  is  a  conscieiice  which 
both  endorses  and  enforces  it.  What  effect  did  the  philosophy  of  Plato  have  in 
staying  the  moral  decline  of  the  Greek  people  V  or  the  philosophy  of  Cicero,  or 
Seneca,  in  staying  that  of  the  Romans  ?  What  reason  have  we  to  suppose  that 
the  occasional  high  tone  of  moral  precept  in  oriental  religions  ever  really  influ- 
enced the  character  or  life  of  oriental  nations  ?  It  is  as  when,  in  any  coimtry, 
laws  are  adopted  far  in  advance  of  the  reigning  public  sentiment  or  intelligence, 
so  that  they  stand  on  the  statute-book  as  representative  of  ideals,  not  of  actualities. 


Another  reason  to  a  like  effect  is  that  the  value  of  precept,  even  where  it  is 
abstractly  good,  depends  so  much  upon  the  motive.  We  may  recall  in  this  con- 
nection a  precept,  on  its  face  much  like  one  of  Paul  himself,  which  Prof.  Mahaffy 
in  his  "Social  life  in  Greece"  quotes  from  "the  gentle  Menander,"  as  he  calls 
him.  "  Prefer  to  be  injured,"  is  a  translation  of  the  passage  in  Menander,  "  rather 
than  to  injure,  for  in  so  doing  you  will  blame  others,  and  you  will  escape  cen- 
sure." Upon  this  Prof.  Mahaffy  comments  by  saying :  "  If  he  had  not  promised 
us  the  luxury  of  blaming  others,  the  sentiment  would  have  been  thoroughly 
Christian."  What  Paul  says,  apparently,  but  only  apparently,  to  a  like  effect,  is 
in  one  place  in  his  epistle  to  the  Romans,  where  mention  is  made  of  the  coals  of 
fire  on  an  enemy's  head.  If  any  one  were  to  interpret  this  language  of  Paul  in 
any  sense  of  requital  for  injury  done,  or  any  selfishness  of  motive  whatever,  he 
would  commit  himself  to  the  absurdity  of  either  maintaining  that  the  way  to 
be  revenged  upon  au  enemy  is  to  feed  him  when  hungry  and  give  him  drink  when 
thirsty  ;  or  to  tliat  of  lu)lding  that  when  thus  overcoming  evil  with  good,  as  men- 
tioned in  tlie  connection,  oue  is  iu  some  way  serving  himself.  In  trutli,  that  say- 
ing of  Paul,  which  to  a  certain  extent  bears  such  a  likeness  to  the  passage  in  Me- 
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nander,  enjoins  a  duty  which  in  its  motive  puts  self  out  of  the  account  alto- 
gether, and  looks  alone  to  the  good  of  even  an  enemy.  For  the '"coals  of  lire'' 
are  neither  more  nor  less  than  just  that  consciousness  of  being  in  the  wrong,  and 
shame  and  repentance  on  account  of  it,  to  which  forbearance  of  this  nature  may 
often  bring  a  man.  and  which  are  the  best  that  even  a  man's  warmest  friends 
could  wish  for  him  when  he  either  does  or  contemplates  a  wrong  action.  This 
case  may  illustrate  the  whole  attitude  of  paganism  on  the  one  hand  and  Christi- 
anity on  the  other  as  respects  the  motive  annexed  to  precept.  The  very  highest 
motive  to  virtue  which  paganism  any  where  proposes  is  the  advuntage  of  virtue. 
Does  any  one  need  to  be  reminded  how  infinitely  inferior,  at  the  point  of  view  of 
ethical  worth  or  value,  this  is  to  that  motive  which  makes  either  duiy  or  charity 
the  law  of  life  for  a  Christian  man '? 


This  leads  to  a  notice  of  the  third  reason  why  the  preceptive  element  alone  is 
no  test  of  the  ethical  value  of  either  a  religion,  or  of  the  morality  it  enjoins. 
Precept  must  be  enforced  by  some  adequate  snnction,  or  there  is  very  little  of 
practical  force  to  be  expected  in  it.  Behind  law  there  is  the  authority  which  enjoins 
the  law.  The  precepts  of  pagan  pldlosophy,  so  far  as  they  are  good,  are  simply 
good  advice — nothing  more.  So  much  of  reverence  as  may  be  felt  for  the  teacher^ 
so  much  of  sanction  this  good  advice  has;  and  this,  as  a  moral  force,  is  feeble  at 
the  strongest,  and  is  even  felt  only  by  those  who  in  some  way  are  in  more  or  less 
direct  relation  with  the  person  of  the  teacher.  If  it  be  a  precept  in  pagan  relig- 
ion, what  value  can  it  have  when  the  gods  whom  this  religion  teaches  men  to 
adore  are  themselves  incarnations,  not  of  virtue,  but  of  vice  V  When  the  God  of 
the  Christian  says,  "  Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy,"  there  is  an  awful  emphasis  in  the 
■words  that  lends  availing  sanction  to  every  precept  of  the  religion  which  adores 
the  great  God  as  a  holy  being. 


It  is  not,  then,  in  the  precepts  of  a  religion  that  we  are  to  find  either  its 
authority  as  a  religion,  or  its  ethical  value  as  such.  This  element  may  exist  in  it 
simply  in  virtue  of  the  fact  that  some  great  teacher  has  infused  it  here  and  there 
with  right  thoughts  on  fundamental  themes ;  and  it  may  exist  there  as  practically 
inert  or  inoperative,  so  as  to  make  it  worthless  to  any  real  result  in  the  interest 
of  morality. 


Closely  related  to  the  proposition  sustained  on  these  three  several  grounds  is 
this  other :  That  the  inculcation  of  specific  virtues,  however  just  and  true  so 
far  as  it  goes,  does  not  of  itself  suffice  in  giving  value  to  either  a  religion  or  a 
philosophy.  We  may  take  as  an  illustration  the  virtue  of  filial  piety  as  enjoined 
in  the  teachings  of  Confucius.  That  filial  piety,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  com- 
monly use  the  phrase,  is  eminently  beautiful  and  eminently  salutary  in  its  influ- 
ence on  human  cliaracter  and  in  human  life,  no  one  can  doubt.  No  religion  en- 
joins it  with  stronger  emphasis  than  does  the  religion  of  the  Bible.  There  are 
even  some  things  in  the  Chinese  conception  and  use  of  it  which  appeal  strongly 
to  our  human  feeling  in  this  regard.  Something  pleasing  may  be  in  the  thought 
that  at  family  festivals  those  who  seem  to  be  absent  because  dead  are  not  so 
really,  that  places  reserved  for  those  who  once  were  present  are  still  filled,  though 
with  forms  miseen ;  and  there  may  be  something  pleasing,  again,  in  the  offering 
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of  flowers  and  fruits  set  before  tlie  vacant  seat,  as  if  it  were  possible  for  tliese  in- 
visible guests  to  sliare  in  the  entertainment.  There  may  be  something  salutary 
in  the  belief  that  between  the  living  and  the  dead  there  is  only  an  apparent  sep- 
aration, and  in  the  desire  to  so  act  on  all  occasions  as  that  the  dead  parejit  may 
still  approve  the  acts  of  the  living  child.  But  when  all  this  grows  into  a  worship, 
and  becomes  in  the  religion  a  feature  so  prominent  as  to  characterize  it,  and  to 
degrade  its  ritual  into  a  tissue  of  trifling  ceremonials,  while  the  proper  object  of 
worship  is  left  out  of  view,  perhaps  scarcely  even  known  ; — when  all  this  follows, 
the  virtue  of  which  so  much  is  made  in  Chinese  morality,  and  of  which  the  Chi- 
nese sacred  books  have  so  much  to  say,  becomes  a  delusion  and  a  vice.  The 
authorities  tell  us  that  Confucius,  though  he  favored  the  practice  of  ancestral 
worship,  finding  it  already  in  existence,  as  it  had  been  for  many  centuries,  was 
distrustful  of  its  tendency.  He  tried  to  guard  it  by  such  teaching  as  that  there 
could  be  no  virtue  in  reverence  for  the  dead  while  duties  to  the  living  were  neg- 
lected or  despised.  But  the  result,  in  Chinese  religion  and  Chinese  morality, 
shows  that  simply  the  inculcation  of  a  virtue  does  not  suffice  to  make  a  people 
virtuous  even  in  that  which  is  thus  enjoined.  So  with  the  virtue  of  temyierance 
in  all  things,  and  self-control,  which  in  oriental  religions  in  a  like  way  grows  into 
the  deformities  of  ascetic  self-immolation.  To  all  which  may  be  added  the  gen- 
eral truth  that  while  specific  virtues  are  included  in  morality,  yet  morality,  in  any 
adequate  meaning  of  the  word,  is  virtue  itself. 


And  this  is  very  much  the  same  thing  as  to  say  that  what  is  the  test  of  ethic- 
al value  in  any  religion  is  the  kind  of  character  it  tends  to  produce.  We  will  say 
character  in  two  respects,  average  character  and  ideal  character.  The  second 
should  be  noticed  first,  since  the  ideal  character  in  any  religion  must  powerfully 
influence  average  character.  To  some  extent  the  ideal  of  character  in  a  religion 
may  be  seen  in  that  which  is  attributed  to  the  deity  that  is  worshiped.  It  should 
seem  that  the  conception  any  people  may  have  of  what  is  best  in  humanity  may 
always  be  inferred  from  what  is  regarded  as  proper  to  deity.  The  mythology  of 
a  people,  in  fact,  indicates  its  apprehension  of  what  belongs  to  tlie  highest  being. 
The  ideal  of  character  is  also  seen  in  those  whom  pagan  teaching  and  pagan  liter- 
ature set  forth  as  ideal  men.  This  is  especially  the  case  where  the  ideal  man  is 
the  teacher  himself,  standing  to  his  disciples  in  much  the  same  relation,  perhaps, 
as  Jesus  of  Nazareth  to  those  whom  he  taught.  A  conspicuous  example  is  Bud- 
dha. Those  who  in  these  days  and  in  enlightened  lands  so  unaccountably  show  a 
tendency  to  accept  the  founder  of  the  Buddhist  faith  as  both  an  ideal  teacher  and 
an  ideal  man,  must  be  strangely  blinded.  Let  us  take  him  just  as  tlie  bonks  pic- 
ture him  to  us.  The  way  in  which  he  is  represented  as  entering  upon  his  career 
illustrates  the  fatal  fallacy  of  his  whole  system.  Does  a  man  born  to  be  the  ruler 
of  a  people  owe  nothing  to  them  ?  Is  not  his  life-work  provided  for  him  in  the 
very  fact  of  being  so  born?  Then  Buddha  had  other  ties;  ties  with  wife  and 
child ;  ties  with  the  father  and  the  mother  whose  only  son  and  heir  he  was.  Is  it, 
after  all,  such  a  charming  thing  in  him  that  he  casts  off  all  these  and  goes  roam- 
ing over  the  world  a  barefooted  beggar,  preaching  his  gospel  of  nirvannf  The 
story  can  be  told  in  poetry  so  as  to  be  very  pleasing  ;  but  apply  to  it  those  tests 
which  are  afforded  in  the  hard  facts  of  human  life  and  human  duty,  and  what 
does  it  all  become  ?  The  ideal  Buddha  affords  in  his  own  person  is  one  which,  if 
it  were  to  be  used  in  this  world  for  other  than  poetical  purposes,  would  take  men 
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every-where  out  of  their  spheres  of  duty  and  service  ;  would  make  all  manly  vir- 
tues a  crime ;  would  cliange  the  world's  workers  into  puling,  whimpering  ascet- 
ics ;  would  make  religion  itself  a  mask  for  selfishness,  and  morality  the  carcass 
of  a  dead  dog.  Buddlia's  boast  was,  "  I  am  no  man's  servant."  Jesus  said,  "  If 
any  man  would  be  great  among  you,  let  him  be  tlie  servant  of  all." 


How  distrustful  the  best  men  among  pagan  teachers  have  shown  themselves 
of  the  effect  of  such  ideals  as  the  pagan  mythology  affords,  is  well  known.  Plato, 
for  example,  "was  of  opinion,"  says  Dijllinger,  "that  in  a  well-ordered  state  the 
histories  of  the  battles  of  the  gods,  of  Hera's  captivity,  of  the  pushing  of  Ilephses- 
tos  down  from  heaven,  should  neither  be  admitted  with  allegorical  explanation  or 
williout."  He  would  have  tlie  mythology  of  his  people  "purged;''  but  we  may 
well  ask,  What  would  remain  of  that  mythology,  after,  as  he  suggests,  all  that  is 
nndiguilied  and  morally  hurtful  had  been  purged  away?  If  this  is  true  of  a 
mythology  which  has  been  a  chief  inspiration  in  some  of  the  noblest  poetry  the 
world  has,  in  so  far  as  transcendency  of  genius  is  concerned,  how  must  the  case 
have  been  with  those  worshiping  deities  supposed  to  take  delight  in  human  sacri- 
fice, in  the  murder  of  infants,  in  debaucheries  and  cruelties  such  as  we  cannot 
even  name '?  How  must  it  have  been  with  those  people  along  the  Nile  by  whom 
the  supreme  object  of  worship  was  seen  incarnated  in  a  brute  ?  How  must  it  be 
in  pantheistic  religions  which  rob  the  soul  of  all  sense  of  a  personal  deity  and 
leave  morality  and  religion  both  to  be  the  indigenous  growth  of  man's  own  bad 
heart  and  bewildered  mind  V 


For  the  production  and  development  of  that  kind  of  character  which  is  ideal- 
ly good,  and  which  practically  in  the  average  man  represents  any  just  conception 
of  human  virtue,  Christianity  alone,  of  all  historical  religions  whatsoever,  makes 
any  adequate  provision.  The  strongest  argument  in  support  of  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  regeneration,  apart  from  tlie  divine  authority  upon  which  it  is  de- 
clared, is  the  absolute  necessity  of  all  which  that  doctrine  imports  to  the  ends  of 
human  virtue,  and  to  the  efliciency  of  any  ethical  teaching,  however  perfect  in 
itself.  The  words  of  Jesus  to  Nicodemus,  "  Ye  must  be  born  again,"  have  the 
indorsement  of  map's  moral  liistory  from  tlie  beginning.  This  it  is  which  the 
ethical  systems  of  paganism,  however  in  their  preceptive  features  or  in  their  in- 
culcation of  specific  virtues  they  may  have  approached  Christianity,  have  always 
fatally  lacked.  The  answering  query  of  the  master  in  Israel,  "  How  can  these 
tilings  be';* "  does  indeed  still  linger  on  the  lips  of  the  doubting  or  the  disbelieving ; 
perhaps  will  do  so  to  tlie  end  of  time.  All  the  same  does  the  moral  history  of 
mankind  make  it  certain  that  no  ethical  teaching,  however  complete  in  itself, 
ever  transforms  human  life  save  as  humanity  is  itself  transformed. 
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Sept.    5.    Jesus  the  True  Vine.    John  xv.  1-16. 
Sept.  12.    The  Mission  of  the  Spirit.    Jolin  xvi.  5-20. 
Sept.  19.    Jesus  Interceding.    Jolin  xvii. 

In  the  first  lesson,  the  imagery  of  verses  6  and  7  is  very  much  like  that  of 
Ezek.  XV.  4,  5. 

The  Old  Testament  citation  in  John  xv.  25,  tliough  not  in  the  Lesson,  is 
wortli  studying,  for  several  reasons.  Undoubtedly  it  is  from  Ps.  lxix.  4  or  Ps. 
XXXV.  19,  in  each  of  which  places  the  Hebrew  is  a  part  of  the  subject,  the  word 
for  hating  being  a  participle  used  substantively  {sh>n\ty  chinnani),  and  is  literally 
translated  in  the  Septuagint  oi  /Mmvi>-ic  /le  Supeai-.  Phrases  of  similar  import  are 
used  in  several  other  places  in  the  Psalms.  Jesus,  in  citing,  makes  a  complete 
statement  of  the  words  which  were,  in  the  original,  only  the  subject  of  a  state- 
ment ('Euiai/nm'  /le  riupedi').  The  instance  would  be  important  in  an  induction  for 
defining  what  the  New  Testament  writers  mean  when  they  speak  of  an  Old  Tes- 
tament statement  as  "  fuHilled."  Jesus  here  intended  to  be  understood  that  the 
world's  hatred  of  him  is  just  such  a  causeless  and  unjustifiable  hatred  as  is  often 
described  in  the  Psalms;  it  is  not  so  evident  that  he  also  intended  to  say  that  the 
acts  of  his  personal  enemies  were  specifically  foreseen  and  foretold  by  the  author 
of  one  or  more  of  these  Psalms. 

In  the  tliird  Lesson,  in  John  xvii.  12,  we  again  find  the  formula,  "  That  the 
Scripture  miglit  be  fulfilled."  In  this  case,  the  formula  is  not  attended  by  an 
actual  citation ;  we  are  left  to  inference  to  determine  wliether  our  Savior  refers  to 
some  particular  passage,  or  to  the  general  tenor  t>f  the  Scriptures.  Both  views 
are  actually  held.  The  particular  passages  commonly  claimed  to  be  liere  intended 
are  Ps.  xli.  10  (9),  which  is  cited  with  reference  to  Judas  in  .John  xiii.  18;  Ps. 
Cix.  8,  cited  in  Acts  i.  20  ;  and  Isa.  lvii.  12,  13.  Those  who  claim  that  the  refer- 
ence is  to  a  class  of  passage.s  would  instance  either  those  passages  tliat  are  con- 
nected in  tlie  New  Testament  with  the  fate  of  Judas,  or  the  wider  class  that  refer 
to  the  betrayal  and  death  of  the  Messiah.  Yet  another  theory  of  the  matter  might 
be  that  when  Jesus  said,  "  None  of  them  is  destroyed  except  the  son  of  destruc- 
tion, that  the  Scripture  might  be  fulfilled,"  he  was  referring  to  the  doctrine  of 
retribution  currently  taught  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  not  to  any  specific  predic- 
tions concerning  himself  or  his  immediate  associates.  As  a  specimen  of  tins  doc- 
trine, see  Ps.  cix.  16-19,  in  the  Hebrew  or  the  Revised  Version.  In  this  and  a 
multitude  of  other  Old  Testament  passages,  the  doctrine  is  emphasized  that  he 
who  persists  in  playing  the  part  of  a  "  Son  of  Destruction  "  will  justly  be  destroyed 
by  Jehovah.  Among  these  various  views,  one  who  insists  tliat  the  fulfilling  of 
Scripture  here  spoken  of  must  be  the  coming  to  pass  of  a  prediction  should  hold 
that  tlie  Scripture  here  said  to  be  fulfilled  is  the  whole  line  of  prediction  concern- 
ing the  death  of  the  Messiah ;  on  any  other  tlieory,  the  fulfillment  is  simply  the 
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fact  that  certain  statements,  made  in  the  Old  Testament,  closely  lit  the  case  in 
hand,  and  may,  therefore,  be  fairly  applied  to  it. 

The  phrase  "Son  of  Destruction,"  in  xvii.  12,  is  a  notable  Hebraism.  The 
fact  tliat  the  citation  in  xv.  25  is  from  the '■  law  "  renders  that  verse  one  of  the 
half  dozen  important  instances  for  proving  that,  in  the  time  of  the  writing  of  the 
New  Testament,  the  term  "  the  law  "'  was  currently  applied  to  the  whole  Old  Tes- 
tament, as  well  as  to  the  Pentateuch. 

In  the  Lesson  for  Sept.  12,  and  throughout  the  chapters  covered  by  the  Les- 
sons for  the  month,  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Paraclete,  is  very  prominent. 
This  fact  calls  for  the  suggestion  that  the  best  way  of  studying  the  New  Testa- 
ment doctrine  concerning  the  Holy  Ghost  would  be  to  begin  by  studying  the  Old 
Testament  doctrine.  The  study  would  be  a  surprise  to  many  who  are  accustomed 
to  think  of  the  Old  Testament  as  very  barren  in  respect  to  this  doctrine ;  it  is,  on 
the  contrary,  peculiarly  rich  here.  Extending  over  the  larger  part  of  the  ground 
which  a  Christian  student  would  wish  to  cover,  the  two  Testaments  teach  parallel 
doctrines  concerning  the  Divine  Spirit :  and  so  far  as  they  are  parallel,  the  Old  is 
very  much  more  full  and  explicit  than  the  New.  Where  they  cease  to  be  parallel, 
the  New  could  best  be  studied  by  differenciating  it  from  the  Old.  In  making  this 
study,  one  should,  of  course,  avoid  the  carrying  of  New  Testament  ideas  back 
into  the  Old  Testament ;  and  he  should  equally  avoid  the  assuming  that  the  New 
Testament  ideas  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Old,  and  the  consequent  straining  of 
the  language  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  prevent  its  teaching  what  the  New  Testa- 
ment iilso  teaches. 

In  John  XVI.  20,  and  elsewhere  in  the  chapters  for  the  month,  occurs  the  ex- 
pression "  verily,  verily."  No  Bible  student  ought  to  need  to  be  informed  that 
the  Greek  word  here  is  a//^v,  the  same  word  with  the  "  amen  "  at  the  end  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  elsewhere.  The  word,  of  course,  is  Hebrew.  We  are  accus- 
tomed to  be  told  that  it  means,  at  the  end  of  a  petition,  "  so  let  it  be."  But  a 
little  study  of  Hebrew  usage  will  give  to  the  word  a  much  richer  meaning  than 
this.  Aaron  and  Hur  stayed  up  the  hands  of  Moses,  and  his  hands  were  steady 
i'einunah)  till  the  going  down  of  the  sun  (Exod.  xvii.  12).  This  is  a  good  instance 
by  which  to  keep  in  mind  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  stem.  It  is  applied  to  any- 
thing that  is  so  well  supported  that  it  can  be  relied  upon.  From  this  radical  idea 
come  the  Hebrew  words  for  truth,  and  for  believe.  Verbally,  in  the  Hebrew, 
truth  is  tliitt  whicli  can  he  relied  uyem,  and  faith  is  our  relying  upon  that  which  is 
reliable.  Practically,  the  result  is  the  same  as  that  linally  reached  by  all  evan- 
gelical theology ;  but  the  path  to  this  result  through  the  Hebrew  is  direct,  while 
that  through  latinized  scholasticism  is  as  circuitous  as  a  horseshoe. 

Sept.  26.    Review. 

Oct.  3.    Jesus  Betuayed.    John  xviii.  114. 

The  fact  that  a  Judas  and  a  betrayal  were  necessary,  that  Jesus  might  be 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  is  by  itself  conclusive  proof  that  his  death 
was  not  the  work  of  the  whole  Jewish  people,  nor  of  the  Palestinian  Jews,  as  a 
body,  nor  of  the  constituted  representatives  of  the  nation  acting  in  their  proper 
capacity.  On  this  account,  Judas  is  a  very  interesting  character  to  the  lovers  of 
the  truth  in  Israelitish  history.  According  to  the  narratives  in  the  Gospels,  a 
large  majority  of  the  men  who  held  oUicial  position  were  among  the  enemies  of 
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Jesus,  and  were  determined  upon  his  death.  It  is  therefore  the  more  significant 
that  they  dared  not  proceed  against  Jesus  by  public  ariest  and  legal  trial,  but  had 
to  bargain  with  Jesus  to  get  him  privately  into  tlieir  hands.  The  actual  proceed- 
ings against  Judas  will  be  considered  in  the  lessons  for  the  next  month  ;  for  the 
present,  we  have  to  look  at  the  fact  that  Jewish  public  opinion  in  regard  to  Jesus 
was,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  career,  overwlielmingly  and  unswerv- 
ingly in  his  favor.  It  is  true  that  in  John's  Gospel  the  term  "  the  Jews  "  is  often 
used,  without  qualification,  to  denote  those  Jews  who  were  hostile  to  Jesus.  But 
this  usage  is  peculiar  to  John,  and  is  one  of  the  marks  of  the  relatively  late  origin 
of  that  Gospel.  It  is  not  found  in  the  other  Gospels,  except,  possibly,  in  Matt. 
XXVIII.  15.  It  is  occasionally  found  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  but  is  frequent 
only  in  John.  Among  the  New  Testament  writers,  only  John  wrote  after  Christi- 
anity had  become  so  completely  differentiated  from  the  rabbinical  Judaism  that 
Jew  and  Christian  were  habitually  thought  of  as  hostile  to  one  another.  The 
other  gospels,  with  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles,  habitually  speak  of  the  Jews  as  a 
people,  some  of  whom  openly  accept  Jesus,  some  of  whom  openly  reject  him,  and 
some  of  whom  do  neither,  but  merely  treat  his  claims  with  outward  respect. 
When  they  wrote,  this  was  still  the  prevalent  condition  of  things;  when  John 
wrote,  it  had  become  a  condition  of  things  belonging  to  the  past ;  it  had  already 
come  to  be  generally  considered  that  the  Jews  had  one  religion,  and  the  Chris- 
tians another ;  Christianity  and  Judaism  were  no  longer  regarded  as  two  opposing 
movements  in  the  Jewish  religirn. 

But  although  John  employs  the  term  "the  Jews '"  in  this  way,  he  certainly 
did  not  intend  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  the  Jewish  people  or  nation  hated 
Jesus  and  sought  his  life.  In  regard  to  this  his  statements  agree  with  those  of 
the  rest  of  the  New  Testament.  The  Jews  who  sought  the  death  of  Jesus  were 
a  combination  of  public  men,  opposed  one  to  another  in  many  points,  but  agreeing 
in  the  fact  that  they  all  had  reasons  for  wishing  Jesus  out  of  the  way.  Some  of 
the  traditional  notions  of  us  Christian  people  in  this  matter  are  very  unjust  to  the 
Jews.  In  times  when  Christian  nobles  regarded  the  Jew  as  without  the  pale  of 
common  justice,  and  deemed  it  rare  sport  to  persuade  him,  by  means  of  the  grid- 
iron and  the  thumbscrew,  to  divide  his  wealth  with  them,  it  was  natural  to  justify 
this  by  the  theory  that  each  particular  Jew,  in  all  time,  is,  in  virtue  of  his  being  a 
Jew,  one  of  the  murderers  of  Jesus.  Now  that  we  have  abandoned  the  Jew- 
compelling  gridiron  as  infamous,  it  is  time  that  we  abandon  this  equally  infamous 
misinterpretation  of  the  New  Testament. 

Tlie  accounts  of  tlie  history  of  Judea  in  the  times  of  Christ,  whether 
found  in  Josephus  and  the  other  original  sources,  or  in  the  many  secondary 
works  that  have  been  written,  are  confused  and  confusing.  One  should  here  be 
cautious  how  he  illustrates  Scripture  by  what  purport  to  be  liistorical  facts,  unless 
he  has  first  tested  the  facts.  Accounts  of  the  scribes  and  pharisees  and  of  the 
literature  concerning  them  may  be  found  in  tlie  larger  Bible  dictionaries  and  sim- 
ilar works,  under  the  headings  "  Scribes,""  "  Pharisees.""  "  Mishna,"  "  Talmud," 
and  the  like.  Many  of  these  accounts  are  quite  full;  they  are  usually  rather 
unsatisfactory,  perhaps  necessarily  so,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  subject. 
Edersheim's  Life  of  ChriM.  published  a  year  ago,  and  Shiirer's  Histm-y  of  the  Jewish 
I'eople  in  the  time  of  Jestis  Chrixt,  just  published,  give  to  the  general  student  ad- 
vantages in  this  department  of  study,  such  as  have  never  before  been  enjoyed. 


THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  PROPHET. 

By  Peof.  Edward  L.  Curtis,  Ph.  D., 

McCormick  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago. 


The  Hebrew  word  for  prophet  is  nahhV  from  nahhu'  to  burst  fortli,  billable  up 
like  a  fountain,  kindred  with  nahha'  to  boil  forth,  gush  out.  This  is  the  deriva- 
tion given  by  Gesenius.  It  has  been  disputed  whether  the  word  is  active  or  pas- 
sive; whether  it  denotes  one  who  bubbles  forth  the  divine  message  or  one  who  is 
made  to  bubble  forth — one  inspired.  The  weight  of  authority  is  now  decidedly 
in  favor  of  the  active  meaning.  This,  however,  is  a  matter  of  small  moment. 
Practically  it  must  denote  both,  one  moved  upon,  and  one  giving  forth,  a  recip- 
ient and  a  revealer  or  proclaimer  of  the  divine  will ;  one  to  whom  the  ne'um,  the 
secret  confidential  communication,  of  Jehovah  was  given  and  one  who  utters  this 
forth.  Abraham  was  the  first  called  a  prophet,  C4en.  xx.  7.  "  Kestore  this  man  to 
his  wife,"  said  the  Lord  to  Abimelech,  "  for  he  is  a  prophet."  Abraham  was  one 
to  whom  the  Lord  revealed  his  will.  Gen.  xviii.  17.  "  And  the  Lord  said.  Shall  I 
hide  from  Abraham  that  thing  which  I  do  V"  He  received  also  the  divine  prom- 
ises and  must  have  communicated  them  to  his  household.  The  next  use,  however, 
of  this  term  in  the  Old  Testament  settles  more  precisely  its  meaning  and  presents 
the  active  force  of  the  word.  lu  Exod.  vii.  1,  (iod  says  to  Moses,  "  I  have  made 
thee  a  god  to  Pharaoh,  and  Aaron  thy  brother  shall  be  thy  prophet."  ]?ut  in  Exod. 
IV.  16  it  had  been  said,  "And  he  [Aaron]  shall  be  thy  spokesman  unto  the  people, 
and  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  he  shall  be  to  thee  a  mouth  and  thou  shalt  be  to 
him  as  God."  Hence  a  prophet  is  the  mouth-piece  of  God,  the  speaker  of  God, 
"  the  organ  through  which  the  Invisible  One  speaks  audibly  to  his  people."  And 
the  word  nahhi'  is  probably  best  to  be  connected  directly  with  the  Assyrian  uabu 
"to  speak,  say,  name,  appoint,"  which  appears  in  the  name  of  the  Assyrio-Baby- 
lonian  god  Nebo,  the  speaker  or  Mercury  of  the  gods,  who  carried  their  messages 
to  men.  Moses  was  thus  pre-eminently  a  prophet,  Num.  xii.  6  seq. ;  Deut.  xvii. 
15;  Hos.  xii.  l.S.  Moses  and  Christ  were  the  greatest  of  the  prophets.  In  a 
strictly  biblical  and  Old  Testament  sense  is  Christ  called  "  Our  Prophet." 

But  if  the  prophet  is  a  revealer  or  speaker  of  the  divine  will,  how  does  he 
differ  from  the  other  writers  of  Scripture  V  The  prophet  gave  the  divine  will  or 
message  as  something  apart  and  distinct  from  his  own  thoughts.  He  differs  thus 
from  the  sacred  poet.  "The  poet  gave  utterance  to  the  longings,  aspirations,  fears, 
doubts  and  anxieties  of  man's  heart,  whereas  the  prophet  was  commissioned  to 
address  himself  directly  to  the  people  as  conveying  to  them  the  message  of  Gud. 
One  represented  so  to  speak  the  human  side  of  the  truth,  what  man  feels  and  is ; 
the  other,  the  divine,  what  God  is  and  requires.  One  speaks  from  man  to  God, 
the  other,  from  God  to  man."  In  like  manner,  also,  does  the  prophet  differ  from 
the  writer  of  the  wisdom  literature.  That  is  divine  truth,  but  it  is  truth  obtained 
by  a  process  of  reflection  and  study.  "  And  I  applied  my  heart,"  says  the  writer 
of  Ecclesiastes  (r.  13),  "to  seek  and  search  out  by  wisdom  concerning  all  that  is 
done  under  heaven."  "I  communed  with  my  own  lieart"  (i.  16).  Within  the 
same  class  come  also  the  sacred  historians,  who  received  their  information  from 
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living  witnesses  and  written  documents  or  oral  tradition,  but  to  whom  generally 
•we  cannot  infer  that  aught  of  historical  knowledge  was  revealed.  Their  method 
of  procedure,  judging  from  their  frequent  references  to  authorities,  was  not  un- 
like that  of  Luke,  who  says,  "  It  seemed  good  to  me  also,  having  traced  the  course 
of  all  things  accurately  from  the  first,  to  write  imto  thee  in  order,  most  excellent 
Theophilus.'"  (Luk.  i.  3).  The  matter  of  these  writers  we  regard  inspired,  but 
not  revealed.  The  prophet,  on  the  other  hand,  received  truth  by  revelation.  His 
natural  faculties  of  reflection,  reason,  and  imagination  were  doubtless  not  abated, 
nay  rather  were  quickened,  yet  he  was  conscious  of  receiving  information  in  some 
other  way  than  through  these.  It  was  not  the  result  of  his  own  efforts,  instruc- 
tion or  intention,  not  the  product  of  his  own  thinking,  but  was  a  divine  commu- 
nication, A  power  outside  and  apart  from  himself  gave  it  unto  him ;  a  power 
compelling  him  to  speak.  Hence  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  said  to  be  upon  him. 
Isa.  VIII.  11 ;  Jer.  xv.  17;  Ezek.  i.  3;  iii.  14,  22;  viii.  1.  Hence  his  message  is 
repeatedly  called  the  word  of  the  Lord,  a  "  thus  saith  the  Lord,"  as  commences 
nearly  every  paragraph  of  the  prophetic  writings.  The  prophets  distinguished 
themselves  from  the  false  prophets  because  the  latter  spoke  a  vision  of  their  own 
heart,  and  not  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  (.Jer.  xxiii.  16).  False  prophets 
spoke  according  to  their  own  wishes  and  desires,  spoke  to  flatter  and  please  their 
hearers.  Kot  so  did  the  true  prophets.  They  spoke  even  against  their  own  in- 
clination (Jer.  XX.  9).  This  distinct  consciousness  of  uttering  the  word  of  God, 
is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  for  the  truth  of  their  claim  to  be  the  revealers 
of  the  divine  will,  just  as  one  of  tlie  strongest  arguments  for  the  messiahship  and 
divinity  of  Christ  is  his  own  consciousness  and  testimony  of  the  same.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  greatest  of  the  prophets,  so  also  of  his  forerunners,  they  were  either 
deceivers,  or  self-deceived,  or,  as  they  claimed  to  be,  the  mouth-pieces  of  God. 


UNROLLING  THE  MUMMY  OF  RAMESES  THE  GREAT. 

[From  a  translation  (in  Siiiiday  SvIkxiI  Times  of  Aug.  14,  Wm)  of  Prof.  Maspero's  Olticial  Report.] 


The  mummy  (No.  5,233)  [discovered  in  1881  in  tlietombof  the  priest-kings  at 
Dayr-el-Bahari]  first  taken  out  from  its  glass  case  is  that  of  Rameses  II,,  Sesostris 
[the  first  Pharaoh  of  the  oppression,  according  to  the  view  of  many  eminent 
scholars],  as  testified  by  the  otlicial  entries  bearing  date  the  sixth  and  sixteenth 
years  of  the  reign  of  the  high-priest  Her-hor  Se-Amen,  and  the  high-priest 
Pinotem  I.,  written  in  black  ink  upon  the  lid  of  the  wooden  mummy-case,  and  the 
further  entry  of  the  sixteenth  year  of  the  high-priest  Pinotem  I.,  written  upon  the 
outer  winding-sheet  of  the  mummy,  over  the  region  of  the  breast.  The  presence 
of  this  last  inscription  having  been  verified  by  His  Highness  the  khedive,  and  by 
the  illustrious  personages  there  assembled,  the  first  wrapping  was  removed,  and 
there  were  successively  discovered  a  band  of  stuff  (.sic)  twenty  centimetres  in 
width  rolled  round  the  body ;  then  a  second  winding-sheet,  sewn  up  and  kept  in 
place  by  narrow  bands  placed  at  some  distance  apart ;  then  two  thicknesses  of 
small  bandages;  and  then  a  piece  of  fine  linen  reaching  from  the  head  to  the  feet. 
A  figure  representing  the  Goddess  Nut,  one  metre  in  length,  is  drawn  upon  this 
piece  of  linen,  in  red  and  white,  as  prescribed  by  the  ritual.    The  profile  of  the 
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goddess  is  unmistakably  designed  after  tlie  pure  and  delicate  profile  of  Seti  I.,  as 
he  is  known  to  us  in  the  bas-relief  sculptures  of  Thebes  and  Abydos.  Under  this 
amulet  there  was  found  another  bandage  ;  then  a  layer  of  pieces  of  linen  folded  in 
squares  and  spotted  with  the  bituminous  matter  used  by  the  embalmers.  This 
last  covering  removed,  Itameses  II.  appeared.  The  head  is  long,  and  small  in 
proportion  to  the  body.  The  top  of  the  skull  is  quite  bare.  On  the  temples  there 
are  a  few  sparse  hairs,  but  at  the  poll  the  hair  is  quite  thick,  forming  smooth, 
straight  locks  about  five  centimetres  in  length.  White  at  the  time  of  death,  they 
have  been  dyed  a  light  yellow  by  the  spices  used  in  embalmment.  The  forehead 
is  low  and  narrow  ;  the  brow-ridge  prominent ;  the  eyebrows  are  thick  and  white; 
the  eyes  are  small  and  close  together;  the  nose  is  long,  thin,  hooked  like  the 
noses  of  the  Bourbons,  and  slightly  crushed  at  the  tip  by  the  pressure  of  the  band- 
ages. The  temples  are  sunken  ;  the  cheek-bones  veiy  prominent;  the  ears  round, 
standing  far  out  from  the  head,  and  pierced  like  those  of  a  w^oman  for  the  wearing 
of  eanings.  The  jaw-bone  is  massive  and  strong  ;  the  chin  very  prominent ;  the 
mouth  small  but  thick  lipped,  and  full  of  some  kind  of  black  paste.  This  paste 
being  partly  cut  away  with  the  scissors,  disclosed  some  much  worn  and  very  brit- 
tle teeth,  which,  moreover,  are  white  and  well  preserved.  The  moustache  and 
beard  are  thin.  They  seem  to  have  been  kept  shaven  during  life,  but  were  prob- 
ably allowed  to  grow  during  the  king's  last  illness;  or  they  may  have  grown  after 
death.  The  hairs  are  white,  like  those  of  the  head  <ind  eyebrows,  but  are  harsh 
and  bristly,  and  from  two  to  three  millimetres  in  length.  Tlie  skin  is  of  earthy 
brown  splotched  with  black.  Finally,  it  may  be  said  tliat  the  face  of  the  mummy 
gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  face  of  the  living  king.  The  expression  is  unintelleetual, 
perhaps  slightly  animal;  but  even  under  the  somewhat  grotesque  disguise  of 
mummification,  tliere  is  plainly  to  be  seen  an  air  of  sovereign  majesty,  of  resolve, 
and  of  pride.  The  rest  of  tlie  body  is  as  well  preserved  as  the  head  ;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  reduction  of  the  tissues  its  external  aspect  is  less  life-like.  The 
neck  is  no  thicker  than  the  vertebral  column.  The  cliest  is  luoad  ;  the  shoulders 
are  square ;  the  arms  are  crossed  upon  tlie  breast ;  the  hands  are  small  and  dyed 
•with  henna;  and  the  wound  in  the  left  side  through  which  the  embalmers 
extracted  the  viscera,  is  large  and  open.  The  legs  and  thighs  are  fleshless;  the 
feet  are  long,  slender,  somewhat  flat-soled,  and  dyed,  like  the  hands,  with  henna. 
The  corpse  is  that  of  an  old  man,  but  of  a  vigorous  and  robust  old  man.  We 
know,  indeed,  that  Rameses  II.  reigned  for  sixty-seven  years,  and  that  he  must 
have  been  nearly  one  hundred  years  old  when  he  died. 


♦"BOOI-rM^OTIGES.^ 


ORELLl'S  OLD  TESTAMENT  PROPHECY.* 


We  notice  first  tbe  scope  of  this  work.  In  the  Introduction  biblical  prophecy 
is  defined  and  clearly  distinguished  from  analogous  heathen  phenomena ;  its  sub- 
ject-matter, the  kingdom  of  God,  is  stated;  the  influence  of  the  age  upon  it  is 
shown  and  limited ;  the  office  of  the  type  is  set  forth,  and  the  notion  of  fulfill- 
ment, in  general  and  in  the  new  covenar.t,  is  given.  Thus  we  have  here  enough 
to  enable  one  to  comprehend  fully  the  phenomena  of  biblical  prophecy.  In  the 
main  work  there  is  traced  in  its  historical  development  the  heralding  word  of 
God's  kingdom  in  all  its  phases  through  the  entire  Old  Testament.  This  is  not 
merely  done  by  giving  this  in  outline  as  a  general  scheme  found  running  through 
the  Old  Testament,  but  by  a  critical  translation  and  exegesis  of  the  leading  Mes- 
sianic passages.  Notes  also  contain  introductions  to  the  prophetical  books.  Thus 
the  extent  of  the  subject-matter  of  this  single  volume  may  be  compared  with  tliat 
of  Hengstenberg's   Christology  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  four  volumes. 

We  notice  next  the  spirit  and  view-point  of  this  work.  Prof.  Orelli  is  a 
conservative  Christian  scholar,  a  thorough  believer  in  the  supernatural  and  the 
divine  element  in  prophecy,  and  yet  he  is  not  hide-bound  in  his  conservatism  or 
a  blind  follower  of  trsidition.  He  belongs  to  the  modern  school  of  historico-bibli- 
cal  critics,  and  uses  their  methods.  Noticeable  is  his  comment  on  the  blessing  of 
Noah,  p.  103.  "  The  question  from  whom  such  an  oracle  sprang  or  received  its 
present  form  is  one  of  extraordinary  difficulty.  It  is  clear  from  the  above  inter- 
pretation how  great  was  the  influence  of  the  Hebrew  language  on  the  form  of 
Noah's  blessing,  and  of  course  the  Hebrew  language  was  just  as  little  spoken  by 
the  patriarchs  as  by  Adam  in  Paradise.  In  its  contents  also  the  oracle  is  condi- 
tioned by  the  revelation  given  to  the  people  of  Israel  after  Moses.  Compare  the 
emphatic  use  of  the  name  of  Javeh  and  the  description  of  Canaan  as  cursed  by 
the  progenitor.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  out  of  harmony  both  with  the  spirit  of 
antiquity  and  in  particular  with  the  moral  earnestness  of  the  biblical  authors  to 
invent  such  oracles  of  set  purpose  and  publish  them  as  words  of  an  ancestor. 
Rather  in  this  old  Hebrew  oracle  we  have  to  deal  with  a  primitive  tradition,  the 
kernel  of  wliich  reaches  back  beyond  the  Hebrew  natioiuility,  but  which  received 
its  present  form  from  the  spirit  of  the  Israelitish  theocracy  (as  in  the  account  of 
creation).  The  greatness  of  its  contents  makes  it  certain  that  it  was  a  propetic- 
ally  deep  and  far-seeing  seer  who  put  down  Noah's  word  as  the  Alpha  of  the 
world's  history.  Such  a  saying  can  not  be  explained  as  a  limited  reflection  of 
the  view  of  a  particular  time,  or  as  the  product  of  certain  political  relations  and 
moods." 


*  The  Old  Testament  PnoPHECy  of  the  Consi'mmation  of  the  Kingkom  of  Gon,  trarcd 
in  its  Historical  Development.  By  C.  Von  Orelli,  Professor  of  Theology,  Basel,  Switzerland. 
Translated  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Banks,  Headingley  College,  Leeds.  Edinburgh:  T.  <t  T.  Clark,  38  George 
street.    1885.    Pp.  vili,  472. 
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Isa.  XL.-Lxvi.  is  assigned  to  another  than  Isaiah.  Zecliariah  is  regarded  tlie 
work  of  more  than  one  writer.  Yet  the  views  of  this  worli  as  a  wliole  are  tliose  of 
our  ortliodox  conservative  scliolars,  and  so  completely  is  it  pervaded  with  an  ear- 
nest, reverent,  candid  tone  that  it  cannot  but  prove  acceptable  and  stimulating  to 
Bible-loving  and  evangelical  students,  whatever  their  critical  views.  As  regards  all 
the  interpretation  of  prophecy  Prof.  Orelli  is  sober  and  sound.  He  is  not  an 
extreme  literalist,  nor  does  he  unduly  spiritualize  prophecy.  He  follows  the  rule 
which  he  gives  respecting  the  relation  of  propliecy  to  fulfillment :  A  prop/ieey  can 
onhj  he  regarded  as  fulfilled  when  the  wliole  body  of  truth  included  in  it  has  attained 
living  realization. 

For  a  German  theological  writer  his  style  is  unusually  clear.  No  one  in  read- 
ing this  book  is  liable  to  be  lost  in  a  fog.  Hence  for  a  comprehensive,  clear, 
sound  view  of  Messianic  prophecy  we  highly  commend  this  work.  ^Ve  know  of 
no  better. 


SCRIPTURES  HEBREW  AND  CHRISTIAN.* 


How  shall  we  introduce  young  people  or  others  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  V 
Shall  we  present  them  the  book  as  a  whole,  either  with  or  without  comment  ? 
Or  shall  we  by  judicious  selection  give  them  the  salient  contents  of  the  book, 
arranging  together  history,  prophecy,  law,  proverb  and  song,  so  that  their  matter 
will  not  only  be  known,  but  their  mutual  relations  will  be  seen  at  once  V  Drs. 
Bartlett  and  Peters  have  adopted  this  latter  method— and  the  principle  is  a  true 
one  :  as  far  as  possible  let  Scripture  be  its  own  introduction— and  have  given  a 
volume  admirably  suited  for  this  purpose.  There  is  no  note  or  comment,  only 
condensation  and  re-arrangement.  A  book  has  been  furnished  to  which  a  young 
reader  will  often  more  readily  turn  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  for  instruction  or 
entertainment,  than  to  the  ordinary  Bible,  because  the  selections  present  nothing 
dull,  nothing  obscure,  and  nothing  irrelevant  to  the  topics  chosen.  Phrases  unin- 
telligible, unchaste  and  unnecessary  have  been  omitted.  At  the  same  time  there 
has  been  scholarly  fidelity  to  tlie  original  and  a  preservation  for  the  most  part  of 
the  wording  of  the  Authorized  or  Revised  English  Version,  so  that  none  of  its 
classic  beauty  has  been  lost.  The  minor  changes  made  h.ave  been  mainly  in  the 
direction  of  simplifying  passages  or  idioms  unintelligible  to  the  average  reader. 
Explanatory  glosses  have,  of  course,  been  at  times  introduced,  but  these  when  of 
more  than  one  or  two  words  are  indicated.  The  mechanical  execution  of  the 
work  is  very  attractive. 

While  thus  heartily  commending  this  work  as  adapted  to  the  end  in  view, and 
prepared  to  serve  as  an  open  door  for  a  further  study  and  knowledge  of  the  Bible, 
notice  must  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  the  reading  of  the  book  will  tend  to  fit  one 
to  receive  the  results  of  modem  criticism.    This  is  owing  to  the  frequent  and  at 


•  ScRiPTDRES  Hebrew  and  Christian.  ArranKcil  iiiid  EdUed  for  Young  Hcadois  as  an 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Itible,  by  Edward  T.  Uartlett,  A.  M.,  Dean  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Divinity  School  in  Philadelphia,  and  Johu  P.  Peters,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Old 
Testament  Lanjfuages  and  Literature  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Divinity  School  in  Philadel- 
phia. Vol.  I.  Hebrew  Story  from  Creation  to  the  E,\ile,  eomprisin/^  nniterial  from  the  follow- 
in;;  IJooks  of  the  Old  Testament:  Genesis,  E.xodu8,  Numbers,  Deuteronomy,  Joshua,  ,Iudge8, 
1  Samuel,  2  Samuel,  1  Kings,  2  Kings,  1  Chronicles,  2  Chronicels,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Isaiah,  Jere- 
miah, Ezekiel,  Hosca,  Amos,  Mieah,  Nahuni,  Zephaniah.  New  York  and  London:  (1.  P.  Ihdnam's 
Sans.     The  Knickerhdcker  PrCKS.    ISWi.    P|).  .\il,  .M5, 
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times  striking  agreement  between  the  editors'  arrangement  of  the  Bible  story  and 
tliat  of  modern  critics.  The  Hebrew  law,  for  example,  is  to  be  placed  in  the  sec- 
ond volume,  wliich  will  deal  with  Jewish  history  from  the  Captivity  to  the  time  of 
Christ.  Nothing  from  Leviticus  appears  in  the  first  volume.  The  editors,  how- 
ever, disclaim  any  intention  thus  to  favor  the  reception  of  modern  critical  views. 
They  state  that,  "  when  they  observed  the  agreement  between  their  practical 
division,  and  the  division  of  the  critics,  they  were  as  much  snrprised  as  any  of 
their  readers  can  be.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  disclaiming  critical 
views,  bnt  we  are  not  conscious  of  having  made  this  work  a  vehicle  for  the  ex- 
pression of  those  views."    (Pref.  pp.  iii,  iv.) 


EIGHT  STUDIES  OF  THE  LORD'S  DAY.* 

The  eight  studies  of  this  book  are :  "The  Phenomena  of  the  Day."  "The 
Week."  "The  Primeval  Sacred  Day."  "The  Mosaic  Sabbath."  "The  Sabbatic 
System  of  Israel."  "  The  Permanent  and  the  Transient  in  the  Sabbatic  System." 
and  "  The  Fourth  Commandment."  Their  object  is  to  set  the  admitted  facts  con- 
nected with  the  Lord's  Day  in  a  proper  light ;  to  show  that  the  whole  Bible  does 
provide  and  prophesy  this  day  now  kept  by  Christians.  They  are  addressed  to  be- 
lievers and  based  upon  the  principles,  first,  that  "  The  conduct  of  Christians  must 
be  guided  solely  by  the  Word  of  God,  intelligently  examined,  not  merely  as  to  isola- 
ted passages  long  or  short,  but  also  as  to  its  teaching  as  a  continuous  developing 
and  integral  revelation;"  and  second,  that  "Christian  consciousness  through  the 
ages  has  been  at  heart  always  right."  This  is  a  work  of  more  than  ordinary  merit, 
having  the  charm  of  dealing  with  facts,  those  of  secular  and  Christian  life  and  of 
the  Bible,  and  of  confining  itself  to  these.  Hence  it  is  not  a  dogmatic  treatise, 
nor  made  up  of  practical  homilies,  nor  of  polemic  arguments,  but,  as  its  modest 
title  declares,  of  studies,  scientific  in  method,  fresh  and  vigorous  in  thought,  and 
replete  with  stimulating  suggestion.  It  is  a  real  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
its  subject.  The  most  striking  study  of  all,  perhaps,  is  that  of  The  Week  which 
thus  closes  :  "  The  week  has  been,  through  the  ages,  as  now,  the  sign  of  a  relation 
between  God  and  man.  It  is  a  witness,  not— like  months  and  years— to  the  ma- 
terial, but  to  the  spiritual.  It  tells  not  of  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  which  are  seen, 
but  of  a  Spirit  unseen.  It  exists,  not  in  accordance  with  conditions  and  circum- 
stances inherent  in  nature,  but  by  the  arbitrament  of  a  Supreme  Will,  communi- 
cated to  loyal  dependents.  It  is  fitted  for  human  use,  kept  in  its  regular  unvary- 
ing succession  before  human  notice,  and  maintained  as  the  assurance  of  divine 
regard  for  man,  by  the  institution  of  a  sacred  day  which  marks  its  boundary  and 
illuminates  the  transition  from  one  week  to  the  next.  The  emphasis,  then,  of  the 
fivefold  Gospel  statement  is  on  this  circumstance,  that  our  Lord's  resurrection 
day  is  the  boundary,  the  defining  day  of  a  new  week— identical  with  the  old,  yet 
transfigured  in  this  new  morning  light.  So  then  all  the  significance  of  that  day, 
which  seals  to  man  his  one  great  all-comprehending  divinely  centred  hope,  is- 
blended  with  the  significance  of  that  period  which,  through  the  ages,  has  assured 
a  bond  between  God  and  man,— when  the  transcendent  day  of  days  is  described 
as  the  first  day  of  the  week." 
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A  MANUAL  ON  OLD  TESTAMENT  BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY.* 


This  is  tlie  second  volume  in  wliat  promises  to  be  a  very  useful  series  of  manual , 
text-books  for  tlieological  classes  and  students.  The  first  volume  was  published 
fifteen  months  ago  as  a  "  Theological  Encyclopsedia  and  Methodology,  based  on 
Ilagenbach  and  Krauth.  Part  I.  Exegetieal  Theology."  It  met  with  a  welcome 
reception  not  only  in  America  but  also  in  Germany  and  other  European  circles. 
The  object  of  the  series  is  to  take  the  leading  works  of  conservative  authors  on 
the  various  theological  disciplines,  and  by  a  careful  and  critical  condensation  to 
to  make  them  suitable  text-books  for  theological  students.  For  the  Old  Testa- 
ment field  no  better  work  could  have  been  chosen  than  that  of  the  departed 
Oehler,  acknowledged  the  facile  jjrinceps  in  this  department  among  the  better  class 
of  German  theologians.  The  only  question  in  connection  with  Prof.  Weidner's 
work  is  whether  the  condensation  can  be  pronounced  satisfactory.  We  consider 
it  well  done.  Ilis  style  is  clear  and  to  the  point,  and  he  everywhere  seems  to 
have  reproduced  the  gist  and  marrow  of  the  original.  Reproducing  another's 
work  in  substance  is  not  an  easy  task,  and  Professor  Weidner  is  for  that  very 
reason  entitled  to  special  recognition. 

One  or  two  suggestions,  however,  present  themselves  to  the  reader.  The  bib- 
liography of  the  subject  added  by  Professor  Weidner  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes, 
although  occasionally  slips  will  occur,  as,  e.  g.,  forgetting  to  mention  on  page  10 
that  the  second  edition  of  Shiirer  has  appeared  in  a  much  enlarged  form  in  both 
German  and  English,  and  failing  to  mention  on  page  215  the  work  of  Bissell  on 
the  Pentateuch.  And  aside  from  this,  we  think  that  in  a  bibliography  intended 
for  students,  something  more  should  be  given  than  merely  the  title,  place  and  date 
of  publication.  In  a  few  words  the  size,  character  and  importance  of  the  books 
could  have  been  added,  as  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  a  few.  The  theological 
discussions  in  Old  Testament  Theology  since  the  death  of  Oehler  are  almost 
entirely  ignored.  These  discussions  have  not  been  an  unmixed  evil.  They  have 
brought  forth  some  good  gold  for  the  benefit  of  positive  Christian  science.  And, 
besides,  a  resume,  no  matter  how  briefly  outlined,  would  have  helped  the  student 
to  understand  the  burning  questions  of  the  day  in  the  department  to  which  this 
book  introduces  him.  Still,  we  heartily  recommend  this  work  of  Professor 
Weidner. 
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The  practical  has  charms  for  everybody.  We  reproduce  in  this 
number  from  T/ie  Independent  (Sept.  9th)  a  short  article  by  the  Rev. 
Henry  W.  Hulbert.  It  deserves  a  careful  reading.  Why  should  not 
many  men  do  this  very  thing, — sec  Palestine?  What  a  help,  what  an 
inspiration  ;  and  while  all  cannot  avail  themselves  of  such  a  privilege, 
there  are  many  for  whom  it  would  be  entirely  possible.  A  year  in 
Syria  and  Palestine  would  benefit  the  prospective  minister  more  than 
two  years  in  Germany.     Is  it  not  worth  thinking  of.' 


Like  the  preaching  of  our  day,  there  is  much  teaching  which  may 
be  termed,  by  way  of  criticism,  intellectual.  When  this  criticism  is 
made  of  preaching,  every  one  understands  it.  The  preaching  so  de- 
scribed is  from  the  head  and  not  from  the  heart.  There  are  brains  in 
it,  but  no  soul.  Such  preaching  is,  perhaps,  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
many,  but  to  the  needs  of  few.  Some,  doubtless,  are  satisfied  with  it ; 
but  generally  this  is  so  because  they  really  have  no  conception  of  any 
other  kind.  The  case  is  precisely  the  same  in  the  work  of  teaching. 
In  the  larger  institutions  it  is  prevailingly  intellectual.  The  teacher 
is  learned.  The  student  must  accomplish  the  task  assigned.  There 
is  no  question  which  the  teacher  cannot  answer.  There  is  no  phase 
of  the  subject  which  he  has  not  studied.  The  student,  under  com- 
pulsion, is  regular  in  attendance  and  passes  creditable  examinations. 
Yet  there  is  something  lacking.  There  is  no  sympathy  between  pupil 
and  instructor;  there  is  no  constantly  deepening  interest  in  the  work. 
The  labor  of  both  is  perfunctory.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  soul  in  it. 
There  is  a  world  of  difference  between  that  lecture-room  'in  which 
"lessons  are  heard,"  and  that  one  in  which  "lessons  are  taught."  The 
teacher  should   be   not   merely  an   examiner,   but  also  an  instructor. 
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This  criticism  holds  good  alike  of  much  work  done  in  the  divinity 
school,  the  college,  the  high  school  and  the  Sunday-school.  Many 
pupils  study  for  years  and  are  never  taught.  There  are  many  head- 
teachers,  but  few  //t'rt;-/-teachers. 


To  STUDY  the  Bible  devotionally  is,  next  to  prayer,  the  highest 
privilege  and  the  highest  duty  of  the  Christian.  Communion  with 
God's  word  is  second,  but  only  second  to  communion  with  God  him- 
self. Is  there  in  our  day  too  much  devotional  study  of  the  Bible  .'' 
An  equally  appropriate  question  would  be,  Is  there  too  much  prayer? 
In  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  there  cannot  be  too  much  of  that  which, 
from  the  stand-point  of  Christian  truth,  of  all  things  the  world  needs 
most.  There  is,  however,  a  serious  danger  here.  It  is  true  that  the 
devotional  study  of  the  Bible  is  the  highest  kind  of  Bible-study. 
Its  successful  accomplishment  requires  the  greatest  of  all  gifts — the 
aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  there  are  other  kinds  of  Bible-study 
which  those  most  devoted  to  Bible-truth  are  sometimes  apt  to  neglect ; 
for  it  is  strange  how,  even  in  such  a  matter  as  this,  the  tendency  is  to 
one  extreme  or  another.  Just  as,  in  so  many  instances,  those  most 
learned  in  the  linguistic,  historical  and  literary  aspects  of  the  Bible, 
depreciate  the  devotional  element ;  so  those  who  have  gone  deepest 
into  the  great  spiritual  mysteries  of  the  divine  truth,  too  frequently 
regard  with  little  interest  the  literary  and  historical  setting  of  that 
truth.  The  fact  that  so  many  specialists  have  not  had  a  practical  ex- 
perience of  the  saving  truth  which  the  Bible  proclaims  easily  ex- 
plains why  they  have  no  particular  interest  in  its  devotional  study. 
But  how  shall  we  explain  the  other  tendency.'  Inasmuch  as  so  much 
depends  upon  the  e.xact  force  of  a  word,  or  the  precise  historical  rela- 
tion of  an  event,  or  the  time  and  circumstances  of  a  writing,  one 
would  suppose  that  no  effort  would  seem  too  great,  which  might  even 
in  the  slightest  way  throw  light  upon  the  truths  of  Scripture.  But  the 
student  who  emphasizes  the  devotional  study  too  often  treats  all  other 
kinds  of  Bible-study  as  of  little  value,  if  not,  indeed,  liurtful.  Not 
many,  to  be  sure,  would  openly  confess  such  an  attitude  ;  but  here  as 
elsewhere,  actions  speak.  Now,  what  we  need,  what  the  cause  needs, 
and  what  the  world  needs,  is  not  less  of  the  devotional,  but  more  of 
the  literary  and  historical  study  of  the  Bible  ;  not  less  of  consecrated, 
depth-searching,  spiritual  insight,  but  more  of  broad-minded  far-see- 
ing, intelligent  investigation.  These  are  in  no  way  opposed  to  each 
other.  They  can  exist  side  by  side.  The  only  wonder  is,  that  a  stu- 
dent can  do  the  one  and  not  the  other.  How  can  the  learned  special- 
ist, in  his  careful  and  exact  study  of  the  letter,  fail  to  catch  the  spirit .-' 
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And  how  can  the  regenerate  student,  in  his  diligent  search  for  the  ex- 
act shade  of  divine  truth,  consent,  for  a  moment,  to  allow  any  light 
which  has  been  shed  upon  that  truth,  to  go  unnoticed.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  these  two  kinds  of  study  cannot  be  combined  ; 
the  lives  and  labors  of  many  most  earnest  Christians  and  at  the  same 
time  most  learned  students  are  sufficient  evidence  to  show  this.  Why 
may  not  that  large  and  growing  class  of  Bible-students  who,  practi- 
cally, ignore  the  grammatico-historical  method  of  interpretation  learn 
■something  from  these  illustrious  men  } 


"Give  me  a  preacher  who  is  a  'copious'  student  of  the  Bible,  who 
reads  largely  and  constantly  in  it,  and  knows  all  parts  of  it,  rather 
than  one  who  studies  it  minutely  and  in  small  portions."  It  is  in  re- 
sponse to  this  sentiment  that  many  men,  gospel-preachers,  excuse 
themselves  from  doing  careful  and  exact  Scripture-work,  except  that 
which  is  necessary  in  the  immediate  preparation  of  their  sermons.  It 
is  desirable  that  the  minister  should  know  thoroughly  the  Bible.  The 
practice  of  copious  reading  is  one  to  be  insisted  upon.  Entire  books 
should  be  read  at  a  single  sitting.  The  entire  Bible  should  be  read 
through  repeatedly.  Let  all  this  be  done ;  but  let  not  this  only  be 
done.  He  who  would  know  the  Bible  must  fit  himself  to  do,  and  must 
do,  that  close  and  careful  work  which  alone  will  make  him  exact,  and 
render  his  wider  and  more  general  knowledge  of  the  greatest  value  to 
him.  It  is  the  minister  who  generalizes  and  never  particularizes  that 
dies,  intellectually,  before  reaching  the  age  of  fifty.  Here  again  we 
say,  the  two  may  be  combined.  Let  us  have  not  one,  but  both.  The 
pastor  who  husbands  his  time  can  do  both.  He  can  read  copiously, 
and  besides  read  critically.  Either  without  the  other  will  prove  in- 
sufficient. 


The  subjects  of  "lower"  and  of  "higher"  criticism  are  very 
frequently  misunderstood  and  accordingly  misjudged.  The  idea  finds 
frequent  expression  that  higher  criticism  is  virtually  synonymous  with 
destructive  criticism.  No  mistake  could  be  more  fatal  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  biblical  criticism  than  this.  Lower  criticism  is  the  same  as 
textual  criticism,  which  seeks  to  restore,  with  the  help  of  all  the  his- 
torical aids  at  the  student's  command,  the  very  ipsissiina  verba  of  the 
writer,  and  endeavors  to  examine  into  the  facts  of  the  text  of  a  book 
as  such,  and  recover,  wherever  possible  or  necessary,  the  exact  words 
as  they  flowed  from  the  pen  of  the  writer.  It  aims  to  rid  the  text  of 
all  alterations  which,  intentionally  or  accidentally,  through  the  course 
•of  centuries,  it  may  have  suffered.    Higher  criticism  is  so  called,  only 
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because  it  represents  a  step  beyond  and  higher  than  lower  criticism. 
It  takes  the  restored  text  given  to  it  by  lower  criticism  and  examines 
into  all  the  data  that  may  be  useful  to  the  final  work  of  exegetical 
study  of  a  book  proper.  Higher  criticism  asks  concerning  the  author 
of  a  book,  concerning  its  age,  the  historical  surroundings  of  its  origin,, 
the  style  and  diction  of  the  work,  its  internal  character  and  structure 
as  a  literary  composition — in  short,  the  questions  that  hover  around 
the  human  origin  and  side  of  a  biblical  book,  and  which,  if  rightly  un- 
derstood, will  aid  us  materially  in  appreciating  the  divine  contents. 
In  itself,  higher  criticism  stands  in  the  service  of  neither  advanced  nor 
conservative  theological  thought.  Like  every  other  genuine  theo- 
logical discipline,  it  has  no  "tendency"  except  the  search  for  truth, 
and  makes  its  investigations  irrespective  of  what  the  results  prove 
to  be.  The  church  has  ever  recognized  it  as  a  legitimate  science,  and 
has  at  all  times  practiced  it.  Professor  Green  is  as  much  of  a  higher 
critic — and  we  think  a  much  better  one — than  Professor  Wellhausen. 
The  abuse  of  a  thing  does  not  do  away  with  its  use  ;  and  the  more 
higher  criticism,  in  the  true  !and  not  in  the  popular  false  conception 
of  the  word,  is  practiced,  the  better  will  it  be  for  theological  science 
and  biblical  truth. 

Many  evidently  forget  that,  of  the  charges  laid  to  the  blame  ot 
higher  criticism,  really  a  large  proportion  are  the  result  of  lower  criti- 
cism. Not  a  little  disturbance  was  raised,  when  the  revised  translation 
of  the  New  Testament  was  published,  because  of  the  omission  of  the 
doxology  in  the  Lord's  prayer.  The  oldest  MSS.  seemed  to  speak 
against  the  authenticity  of  this  doxology,  and  accordingly  the  revisers, 
on  the  basis  of  lower  or  textual  criticism,  decided  against  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  church  of  the  Reformation,  by  virtue  of  its  rights  to 
higher  criticism,  rejected  the  whole  collection  of  books  called  the  Apoc- 
rypha from  the  Old  Testament  canon,  and  Protestant  theology  from 
that  day  to  this  has  applauded  the  act.  This  and  similar  truths  and 
facts  contribute  their  share  to  showing  what  attitude  the  careful  and 
truth-loving  investigator  of  God's  truth  shall  assume  in  regard  to  some 
of  the  important  questions  of  the  hour.  Will  the  time  never  come 
when  this  distinction  between  higher  and  lower  criticism  will  be  un- 
derstood .'  Why  is  it,  that  some  men  will  continue  in  a  mistaken  con- 
ception, in  spite  of  every  explanation  ?  Is  it  not  something  of  a  Us- 
timonium  paupertatis  when  Christians  seem  to  be  afraid  to  have  the 
claims  of  the  Bible  investigated  .'  It  looks  something  like  a  prima 
facie  evidence  that  they  are  not  so  sure  of  their  case.  There  is  no 
ground  for  any  fear  in  this  direction.  One  of  the  clearest  lessons  to 
be  learned   from  the  history  of  Bible-study  is  that  every  renewed  re- 
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search  into  the  sacred  volume  has  only  helped  to  place  its  claims  upon 
a  more  solid  foundation  and  to  draw  from  it  new  truths  and  new  evi- 
dences of  its  divine  character.  In  the  providence  of  the  God  of  the 
Bible  every  attack  upon  it  has  proved  to  be  only  a  confirmation  of  the 
truth  it  contains.  This  truth  may  not  always  be  exactly  what  men 
had  up  to  that  time  considered  as  its  teachings  ;  but  in  every  investi- 
gation truth  has  been  the  gainer.  The  contemporaries  of  Galileo,  in 
the  light  of  his  science,  looked  once  again  at  some  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture. They,  as  advocates  of  the  Ptolemaic  system  of  astronomy, 
■were  compelled  to  change  their  views  of  the  teachings  of  a  number 
of  verses  of  the  Bible  on  some  subjects  ;  but  the  outcome  of  the  con- 
troversy was  to  the  benefit  of  truth.  It  may  be  that  in  this  or  that 
particular  our  views  of  what  the  Bible  teaches  may  be  in  error,  and 
that  a  renewed  search,  at  the  instigation  of  negative  criticism,  may 
lead  to  its  correction.  It  may  be  that  no  such  errors  exist  even  in 
minor  particulars.  But  that  errors  touching  the  fundamentals  of  faith 
do  not  exist  is  shown  by  the  unanimous  teachings  of  the  orthodox 
church  from  the  beginning.  Let  us  rest  firm  in  the  fact  that  truth 
•will  only  be  strengthened  by  any  attack  made  upon  it. 


PRIMEVAL  CHINESE  LEGENDS. 

By  Eev.  J.  Edkins,  D.  D., 

Peking,  China. 


In  the  department  of  Kia-siang,  in  Shan-tung,  in  North  China,  at  the  foot  of 
Purple-cloud  (Tsi-yiin)  mountain,  there  are  the  remains  of  an  old  ancestral  temple 
of  the  After  Han  dynasty,  A.  D.  25  to  220.  It  belonged  to  the  family  of  Wu, 
■which  was  ennobled  with  the  title  Liang  lieu,  Marquis  of  Liang.  There  is  to  be 
seen  there  a  pair  of  large  sculptured  pillars,  23  feet  high.  On  three  sides  of  them 
and  in  the  temple  are  sculptures  which  were  first  fully  brought  to  light  in  the 
closing  years  of  last  century.  Eubbings  can  be  procured  in  Peking  of  the  sculp- 
tured scenes  and  figures,  and  a  book  is  on  sale  which  contains  reduced  cuts  of  the 
■whole,  with  a  collection  of  coins,  seals  and  interesting  old  inscriptions  existing  in 
all  parts  of  China.  The  book  is  called  Kin-shi-so  "  catena  of  bronzes  and  inscrip- 
tions on  stone."  The  exact  date  of  the  sculptures  in  this  family  chapel  is  A.  D. 
147.    Among  the  curious  objects  represented  are — 

1.  A  creature  with  eiglit  hum,in  heads  and  a  tiger  body,  sitting  on  the  hind 
legs  with  tail  upwards.  This  is  the  "ruler  of  the  waters,"  Shui-pak.  Monstrous 
shapes  for  gods  seem  to  have  begun  in  Babylon,  and  the  sea-demon  Tiamet  was 
frightful  in  appearance. 

2.  The  ancient  emperor  Fuhi.  His  cap  is  square  above  and  round  below. 
He  holds  out  in  his  right  hand  a  carpenter's  rule.  His  coat  has  broad  sleeves  and 
a  girdle,  and  reaches  to  the  knees.  Below  this,  instead  of  legs  a  fish's  tail  is  seen. 
The  tail  entwines  with  the  tail  of  another  figure  wearing  a  marquis'  cap,  to  whom 
Puhi  holds  out  the  rule.  In  the  centre  holding  the  sleeves  of  the  two  figures  is  a 
little  boy  suspended  above  the  entwined  fish  tails.  An  inscription  says,  "Fuhi, 
founder  of  the  Chinese  monarchy,  teacher  of  divination,  inventor  of  knotted 
cords  for  communicating  thought." 

Note. — The  Chinese  first  began  to  represent  Puhi  with  the  body  of  a  dragon, 
fish,  or  spotted  unicorn,  about  B.  C.  400.  This  was  the  effect,  as  I  suppose,  of 
Babylonian  art  introduced  into  South  China  in  the  form  of  pictures,  statues  and  the 
like,  through  the  navigation  of  the  Indian  Ocean  by  vessels  proceeding  from 
India,  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Red  Sea. 

3.  The  upper  part  of  one  side  of  the  stone  temple  is  a  sculptured  pediment 
in  the  form  of  a  gable  representing  clouds,  dragons,  gods  and  various  mythic  be- 
ings, without  any  inscription.  A  divine  person  is  in  the  centre  seated  on  a  dais 
and  wearing  a  six-cornered  crown.  The  cro^wn  consists  of  six  turrets  rising  in 
height  from  the  outside  to  the  centre.  Wings  proceed  frcm  the  shoulders,  one  on 
each  side.  Below,  a  man  and  dragon  support  the  dais,  themselves  suspended  in 
the  air.  Above  the  god  are  clouds,  a  dragon  and  a  bird-shaped  creature  with  a 
human  hand  holding  the  cloud  as  a  canopy  over  the  god.  On  the  god's  left  an  at- 
tendant ■with  winged  shoulders  holds  out  a  knife.  On  tlie  right  another  such 
attendant  holds  out  a  cup  to  the  god.  Five  winged  angels  wearing  caps  having 
two  horns  or  turrets,  fill  up  part  of  the  remaining  space.  Their  legs  are  like  tails. 
There  are  also  two  men  with  two  heads  each,  and  a  three-headed  bird  with  three 
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long  spotted  and  striped  feathers  in  his  tail.  CoiTesponding  to  this  on  the  oppo- 
site end  of  the  pediment  is  a  two-headed  bird  with  single  tail,  and  behind  it  a  toad. 
All  these  and  other  subordinate  figures  face  the  god.  The  Chinese  editor  of  the 
collection  cites,  in  illustration  of  this  pediment,  a  passage  from  the  Classic  of  the 
Hills  and  Seas,  a  book  of  about  the  third  century  before  Christ,  which  describes 
similar  mythological  scenes.  In  that  passage  the  chief  divinity  is  named  Si-wang- 
mu,  Mother  of  the  Western  King  or,  as  it  may  also  be  rendered,  the  Queen  of  the 
West.  If  this  be  so,  then  it  is  best  to  suppose  that  we  have  here  a  sort  of  Istar 
or  Ashtoreth  or  Venus.  The  legend  of  the  Queen  of  the  West  appears  in  China 
for  the  first  time  about  the  fifth  century  before  Christ.  The  existence  of  sculp- 
ture in  China  at  this  early  period  is  in  itself  an  indication  of  the  entrance  of  for- 
eign art,  and  tlie  Chinese  historians  complain  of  the  love  felt  by  the  later  Han 
emperors  for  foreign  customs  and  objects  of  foreign  art. 

4.  A  sacred  tree  occurs  in  one  scene.  It  has  fifteen  stalks,  each  terminated 
by  a  single  globe,  the  fruit.  A  man  with  wings  on  his  shoulders  and  a  double 
turreted  cap  is  plucking  one  of  the  stalks.  This  is  a  plant  of  good  luck,  which 
grew  in  the  palace  of  the  emperor  Yan.  A  fruit  stalk  grew  every  day  till  the  fif- 
teenth of  the  month.  From  that  time  a  stalk  fell  each  day  till  the  next  new  moon. 
Another  account  says  the  fruit  pods  began  to  fall  on  the  sixth  day.  It  is  called 
Ming-kia.    Kia  is  pod. 

Another  sacred  plant  is  the  Polyporus  lucidus  referred  to  farther  on.  An- 
other plant  seen  in  the  sculptures  consists  of  a  single  tall,  strong  leaf  containing 
a  central  upright  vein  and  closely  set  parallel  veins  proceeding  from  it  to  the  sides. 
A  man  with  wings  stands  on  each  side,  and  one  of  them  strikes  the  plant  with  a 
knife. 

The  lotus  also  occurs  in  the  sculptures  in  connection  with  a  well,  called  wave 
well,  Lang-tsing.  When  kings  are  pure  and  true,  this  well  appears  without  being 
dug.  A  broad  and  beautiful  lotus  flower  grows  up  from  it,  and  the  country  people 
come  wondering,  to  pluck  the  lovely  buds  and  petals. 

5.  A  god  and  goddess  seated  on  clouds.  These  the  Chinese  critic  supposes  to 
be  the  Queen  of  the  West  and  the  Koyal  Ruler  of  the  East,  Tung-wang-kung. 
This  he  thinks  likely,  because,  at  the  time  when  these  scenes  were  sculptured, 
these  divinities  were  great  favorites  in  China.  In  the  Shen-yi-king,  "book  of 
divine  and  remarkable  matters,"  it  is  said  that  once  a  year  the  Queen  of  the  West 
mounts  on  the  wings  of  the  "bird  of  rarity  "  and  there,  on  a  vast  space  where  no 
feathers  grove,  meets  the  Royal  Ruler  of  the  East.  An  attendant  holds  a  branch 
with  three  pearls  upon  it.  This  is  probably  the  tree  of  the  three  pearls  spoken  of 
in  the  Classic  of  Mountains  and  Seas,  and  whose  leaves  are  all  pearls.  The  god 
and  goddess  have  wings  on  tiieir  shoulders,  as  have  all  the  attendants.  The 
clouds  round  about  are  interspersed  with  carriages  and  horses,  all  having  wings. 
In  some  of  the  carriages  three  horses  are  harnessed  abreast.  1  suppose  the  god 
and  goddess  to  be  Marduk  and  Istar,  or,  as  in  the  Old  Testament,  Merodach  and 
Ashtoretli.  Tlie  Assyrian  Istar  was  winged,  and  held  a  bow.  A  halo  surrounded 
her.  In  Buddhism  the  proper  representative  of  Istar  is  tlie  goddess  of  mercy, 
Kwan-yin,  who  saves  men  in  misfortune  and  leads  them  to  the  western  paradise. 
A  halo  surrounds  her  also.* 

6.  An  interesting  sculpture  of  the  thunder-god  borne  through  the  clouds. 


*  See  my  "  Chinese  Buddhism.' 
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Behind  him  a  man  blows  from  his  mouth  wind  and  fire.  Tlie  god  in  his  chariot 
holds  a  hammer  in  each  hand.  With  these  he  produces  thunder  by  beating  on 
two  drums  attached  to  the  car.  Six  youths  draw  the  car.  Far  in  front  a  dragon 
forms  a  bow  and  is  sculptured  with  a  head  at  each  end  of  the  bow,  which  is  bent 
over  a  man  who  has  been  struck  by  lightning  and  lies  prostrate  on  the  ground. 
Over  him  is  a  man  just  about  to  strike  him  on  the  back  of  his  neck  with  hammer 
and  chisel.  Attendants  pour  lightning  out  of  a  bottle.  The  wife  and  son  of  the 
man  struck  by  the  thunder-bolt  fall  on  the  ground  overwhelmed  with  grief  and 
fear.  The  dragon  here  is  an  instrument  of  punishment  and,  taking  the  form  of  a 
rain-bow,  perhaps  indicates  that  in  this  kind  of  ancient  symbolism  the  rain-bow 
assisted  in  the  discovery  of  the  wicked. 

7.  God  of  the  Great  Bear.  The  seven  stars  of  this  constellation  are  in  Chi- 
nese the  northern  peck  measure.  The  god  sits  among  the  stars  of  the  quadrangle. 
Three  officers  follow  the  car.  Just  before  the  god,  four  suppliants  bow  pleading 
for  mercy.  Above  the  middle  star  of  the  Bear's  tail  a  winged  angel  holds  a  star 
in  his  hand.  This  star  is  ,3  Bootes,  the  "  beckoner."  The  suppliants  stand  under 
"  the  pointers."  In  Buddhism  the  Great  Bear  takes  the  form  of  a  merciful  god-, 
dess  whose  worship  was  introduced  to  China  from  India  early  in  the  Christian  era. 

8.  The  serpent  appears  in  these  sculptures  in  one  instance  wound  around  a 
cup.  Two  men  stand  facing  each  other  with  the  cup  between  them.  They  are 
discussing  some  matter,  and  point  to  it.  In  a  companion  scene  a  serpent  has 
twined  himself  round  the  arm  of  a  man  who  has  been  struck  and  has  fallen  with 
his  knees  on  the  ground.  Before  him  is  a  man  with  a  hammer  desiring  to  kill 
the  serpent,  and  behind  him  another  with  a  hatchet.  The  Chinese  critic  cites  a 
passage  from  a  Ilan  dynasty  poem  which  speaks  of  serpent-charmers  who  can 
swallow  knives  and  spit  fire,  and  another  speaks  of  killing  a  serpent-demon  as  thick 
as  the  nave  of  a  carriage  wheel  and  as  long  as  carriage  poles.  Chwang-chow, 
the  philosopher,  also  speaks  of  the  same  demon.  The  poet  belongs  to  the  second 
century  A.  D.,  and  Chwang-tsi  to  the  third  century  B.  C. 

9.  The  idea  of  happy  islands  and  mountains  where  immortality  may  be 
enjoyed,  does  not  occur  in  the  collection  of  sculptures  from  which  the  preced- 
ing particulars  are  drawn.  I  will  here  add  a  few  details  respecting  these  and 
the  plant  of  immortality  taken  from  early  Chinese  authors.  The  poet  just  men- 
tioned, in  his  account  of  the  city  of  Chang-an,  says  that  in  the  imperial  pleasure 
grounds  of  the  emperor  Han-wu-ti  were  to  be  seen  divine  mountains  in  a  lake, 
Peng-lai  in  the  centre  and  Ying-chow  and  Fang-chang  on  each  side.  Woods  grow 
on  the  successive  terraces  of  these  fairy  mountains.  Hollow  caves  and  overhang- 
ing precipices  are  seen  below.  The  wind  beats  against  the  islands  near,  and 
raises  waves  and  foaming  spray  which  dash  over  the  rock  fungus  Shi-chiiin  grow- 
ing upon  the  deeply  worn  bank.  There  is  seen  the  glossy  and  wonder-working 
plant  of  good  luck  (Ling-chi,  the  Polyporus  lucidus)  with  its  red  stem.  There, 
too,  the  sea-god  wanders  in  the  deep  places  of  the  lake.  Beautiful  was  the  life  of 
the  genii  here  represented,  who  sought  to  ascend  to  the  paths  of  the  upper  skies, 
such  as  he  who  desired  to  mount  on  a  dragon  from  the  place  where  the  brazen 
tripods  were  cast. 

In  explanation  of  these  ideas  of  the  poet  it  should  be  understood  that  about 
400  years  B.  C.  the  fungus  Polyporus  lucidus  began  to  be  spoken  of  as  the  plant 
of  immortality  on  account,  we  must  suppose,  of  its  rapid  growth  and  red  color. 
At  about  the  same  time  the  idea  of  translation  to  heaven  on  a  dragon  or  a  stork 
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became  prevalent  in  China,  and  the  ancient  emperor  llwang-ti,  together  with  two 
or  three  more  early  Tauists,  were  supposed  to  have  ascended  to  heaven  in  this 
way.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  lake  in  the  pleasure  gardens  of  the  Chinese 
emperor  whicli  contained  the  islands  of  the  immortals  was  imitated  from  the 
stories  then  rife  of  the  eastern  paradise  in  the  ocean  thousands  of  miles  distant 
from  Asiatic  shores.  The  philosopher  Lie-tsz  describes  live  islands  in  the  far 
east;  that  is  to  say,  the  three  named  above,  and  two  others,  called  Yuen-chiau 
and  Tai-yii.  The  buildings  on  them  are  of  gold  and  jade.  The  trees  are  of  pearl 
and  coral.  All  have  a  great  abmidance  of  flowers,  and  their  fruit  is  all  pleasant 
to  the  taste.  Those  who  eat  of  the  fruit  never  grow  old  or  die.  The  inhabitants 
of  these  islands  are  all  immortal  and  holy.  In  a  day  and  night  they  fly  from  one 
island  to  another,  and  their  number  is  beyond  counting.  The  islands  are  not 
joined  at  their  base.  They  float  perpetually  as  they  are  driven  by  tides  and  waves. 
The  immortal  inhabitants,  wishing  their  islands  to  be  at  rest,  asked  God  to  help 
them.  God  was  angry  and  caused  them  to  float  to  the  western  end  of  the  world. 
He  then  commanded  Gu-gom,*  god  of  the  north,  to  employ  fifteen  great  sea-mon- 
sters to  give  stability  to  the  islands  by  carrying  them  on  their  heads  in  turns, 
changing  three  times  in  all.  After  60,000  years  the  islands  became  firmly  fixed 
in  their  place.  There  was  a  man  of  enormous  size  in  the  kingdom  of  the  leader 
of  the  dragons  who  set  out  to  go  to  these  islands,  and  arrived  after  only  taking  a 
few  steps.  With  one  hook  he  drew  them  and  six  of  the  sea  monsters  (crocodiles) 
to  him,  took  them  on  his  back  and  returned  to  his  country.  lie  bored  through 
their  bones  to  keep  count  of  them.  Then  Tai-yti  and  Yuen-chiau  floated  to  the 
Xorth  Pole,  and  sank  into  the  sea.  Multitudes  of  the  immortals  were  scattered 
in  different  directions  homeless.  God  was  extremely  angry  and  punished  the 
people  of  the  kingdom  of  the  dragon  leaders  by  making  them  gradually  shorter  in 
stature,  till,  in  the  time  of  the  emperors  Fu-hi  and  Shen-nung,  they  were  not 
more  than  a  few  tens  of  feet  in  height. 

This  story  reads  like  a  Hindoo  fable.  The  dragons  seem  to  be  the  Nagas  of 
the  Buddhist  books  of  India.  Their  gigantic  size  is  Hindoo ;  but  I  thought  it  best 
to  add  this  feature,  because  I  wished  to  show  in  how  many  particulars  a  certain 
parallel  may  be  drawn  between  Tauist  ancient  stories  and  the  first  chapters  of 
Genesis.  The  philosopher  Lie-tsz  lived  about  B.  C.  450.  No  stories  of  this  kind 
occur  in  the  old  books  of  China  before  that  time.  They  came  to  China  by  way  of 
India  probably. 

10.  Lucky  days.  The  Sabbath,  in  the  Babylonian  view,  was  a  day  for  relig- 
ious observances,  the  keeping  of  which  led  to  prosperity.  Babylonian  usages  and 
beliefs  were  diffused  eastward,  and  hence  the  Hindoos  first  and  the  Chinese  after- 
wards had  their  lucky  days,  and  periods  of  worship  continued  for  seven  days. 
Tlie  week  of  seven  days  ruled  over  by  the  sun,  moon  and  five  planets,  does  not 
appear  in  Chinese  books  till  after  the  Cliristian  era,  but  in  their  oldest  records  tlie 
Chinese  had  lucky  days.  These  were  discovered  by  divination,  and  for  sacrifices 
it  was  especially  needful  to  select  a  lucky  day  whenever  the  day  was  not  fixed  by 
the  calendar.  With  the  Chinese  as  with  the  Babylonians  the  idea  intended  is  not 
best  expressed  by  our  word  luck.  Lucky  days  were  such  as  would  bring  prosper- 
ity, and  it  was  proper  to  offer  sacrifices  on  tliese  occasions,  and  generally  keep 
them  religiously.      But  they  were  also  selected  by  divination  for  commencing 
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house-building  or  warlike  expeditions,  for  marriages  or  funerals,  etc.  The  divin- 
er's active  manipulation  with  milfoil  stalks  or  the  shell  of  the  tortoise,  made  the- 
suppliant  acquainted,  it  was  believed,  with  the  sacred  will  of  superior  beings. 
Hence  there  was  no  frivolous  idea  connected  with  the  term  lucky  day.  In  tlie 
celebrated  diviner's  manual  the  Yi-king,  composed  chiefly  during  the  period  reach- 
ing from  the  fourteenth  century  before  Christ  to  the  sixth  century,  a  returning  sev- 
enth day  is  mentioned;  but  it  is  connected  with  worship  at  the  winter  solstice.  It 
is  added  that  public  business  was  intermitted  by  the  ancient  kings,  and  merchants 
rested  on  their  journeys,  gates  of  cities  being  closed.  This  would  occur  at  the 
solstice  with  a  religious  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  government,  in  connection, 
apparently,  with  some  sort  of  attention  to  a  seven-days'  interval,  the  nature  of 
which  is  not  clearly  stated.  The  Sabbath  then  appears  in  old  Chinese  literature 
in  its  broader  Old  Testament  sense  as  embracing  all  days  set  apart  to  rest  and 
worship,  and  conducted  with  the  expectation  of  a  blessing  to  follow  on  its  suita- 
ble observance.  In  regard  to  the  order  of  the  days  of  the  week,  it  should  be 
observed  that  the  succession  of  the  planets  is  not  in  all  cases  the  same.  The 
astrologers  placed  Mercury  in  the  north  (water).  Mars  in  the  south  (fire),  Jupiter 
in  the  east  (wood),  Venus  in  the  west  (metal),  the  center  (earth)  being  left  for 
Saturn.  The  order  is  said  to  be  determined  by  astrology.  The  planets  rule  the 
twenty-four  hours  of  the  day  in  the  following  order:  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Sun, 
Venus,  Mercury,  Moon.  If  we  begin  with  Saturn,  the  twenty-fifth  hour  will  be 
the  first  of  the  second  day,  and  will  fall  to  the  Sun.  The  third  day  will  fall  to 
the  Moon,  the  fourth  to  ISIars,  the  fifth  to  Mercury,  tlie  sixth  to  Jupiter  and  the 
seventh  to  Venus.  This  is  the  order  in  the  Teutonic  week.  The  Chinese  order 
of  the  week,  as  introduced  after  the  Christian  era,  is  Sun,  Moon,  Mars,  Mercury, 
Wood,  Metal,  Earth,  which  is  the  same  as  the  western  week.  But  the  Chinese, 
long  before  they  had  the  week  in  this  order,  had  the  doctrine  of  the  five  elements, 
and  in  the  Ilung-fan,*  a  document  of  the  twelfth  century  B.  C,  the  order  of  the 
five  elements  is,  distinctly  and  beyond  all  doubt,  water,  fire,  wood,  metal,  earth. 
Mercury  is  not  mentioned  in  Chinese  books  as  a  planet  before  the  ninth  century. 
The  five  elements  then  must  be  regarded  as  not  necessarily  founded  on  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  five  planets.  If  we  ask.  To  what  are  they  to  be  referred  in  nature? 
we  must  reply.  To  the  seasons.  The  Chinese  word  for  element  is  king,  "  to  walk," 
"to  act."  The  elements  are  all  moving  powers.  Therefore,  the  order  must  be 
wood  (spring),  fire  (summer),  metal  (autumn),  water  (winter),  earth.  But  neither 
does  this  agree  with  what  we  find  in  the  Ilung-fan ;  which  we  must,  therefore, 
leave  unexplained. 

11.  Waters  of  life.  The  waters  of  life  in  Hades,  to  find  which  the  goddess 
Istar  visited  the  unseen  world,  can  only  be  paralleled  in  Chinese  by  the  phrase 
hwang-ts'inen,  yellow  springs.  Underground  springs  are  so  named  as  early  as  the 
Tso-ch wen,  a  copious  history  of  the  fifth  century  B.  C.  It  mentions  the  phrase 
"  yellow  fountain  "  in  the  year  B.  C.  721  :  "  Except  beneath  the  yellow  fountain, 
mother  and  son  will  not  again  meet."  By  this,  Hades  is  intended,  but  not  with 
the  fullness  of  detail  found  in  the  Buddhist  books  after  the  Christian  era.  The 
history  goes  on  to  say  that  Chwang-kung,  duke  of  the  Cheng  kingdom,  who  had 
used  these  words  in  reference  to  his  jnother,  still  living,  caused  a  tunnel  to  be 
made  underground,  and  there  his  mother  came  to  meet  him,  and  his  word  was  ful- 
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filled.  The  Chinese  at  that  time  began  to  talk  of  a  subterraneous  abode  of  the 
dead  something  in  the  manner  of  the  references  to  Hades  in  the  Old  Testament. 
Afterwards,  when  Buddhism  arrived,  accounts  of  Hades  became  very  minute. 
The  descent  of  Istar  to  the  subterranean  world  may  be  paralleled  by  Buddhist 
stories  of  persons  passing  through  the  city  of  the  dead  and  returning  to  life  to 
give  an  account  of  what  they  saw  and  heard.  These  stories  are  modern,  and  they 
often  take  the  form  of  a  dream  or  reverie.  In  ancient  times,  before  Confucius, 
there  was  a  belief  in  the  continued  existence  of  the  soul,  and  this  was  inseparable 
from  the  worship  of  ancestors,  but  it  was  not  accompanied  by  definite  statement. 
There  is  one  remarkable  passage  in  the  Book  of  Odes,  B.  C.  1100,  which  speaks  of 
the  great  chieftain  Wen-wang,  after  his  death  as  moving  up  and  down  in  the 
presence  of  God.  The  remarkable  paucity  of  detailed  statement  regarding  the 
future  life  which  we  observe  in  the  Old  Testament  finds  more  than  a  parallel 
in  old  Chinese  literature,  till  Buddhism  brought  in  the  Hindoo  paradise  and  world 
of  future  punishments  in  their  many  forms. 

12.  Mountain  of  the  gods.  This  mountain  is  Kwan-lun,  and  refers  to  one  of 
the  lofty  mountain  ranges  in  Central  Asia.  The  range  was  known  by  this  name 
before  the  legend  of  its  being  the  abode  of  gods  became  attached  to  it.  As  the 
Akkadians  went  probably  from  Central  Asia  to  Elam,  where  the  archseologists 
now  place  tliem,  before  their  occupation  of  the  Babylonian  plain,  we  may  identify 
their  Kharsak-kurra  with  the  mountain  ranges  in  Central  Asia,  because  they 
speak  of  this  mountain,  roimd  which  the  starry  heavens  turn,  as  being  in  the  east. 
If  President  Warren's  view  presented  in  ''  Paradise  Found  "  be  correct,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  mountain  of  the  east  will  at  a  still  earlier  time  in  the  history  of  tlie 
Akkadian  migrations  require  to  be  transferred  to  the  Arctic  circle.  But  that  is 
quite  beyond  the  age  of  the  traditions,  Akkadian  and  Chinese,  of  which  I  am 
speaking.  The  location  of  Kwan-lun  in  Chinese  tradition  is  in  Sii,*  which  repre- 
sents a  space  on  the  north-western  horizon  of  thirty  degrees,  counting  io"  to  To", 
from  the  2sorth  Pole.  The  Chinese  legends  of  the  goddess  Si-wang-mu  and  the 
yellow  emperor  Ilwang-ti  as  residing  on  this  mountain  in  splendid  palaces  and 
divine  pomp,  do  not  go  farther  back  than  the  fifth  cejitury  before  Christ,  and 
when  they  first  occur  it  is  in  Tauist  authors,  who  mix  romance  with  philosophy. 
At  that  early  time  the  Hindoo  Sumera  of  the  Buddhists  was  perhaps  only  begin- 
ning to  assume  a  consolidated  shape,  partly  because  of  the  remarkable  delay  of 
the  Hindoos  to  adopt  the  art  of  writing.  Hence  the  Chinese  mountain  of  the  gods 
is  in  its  appearance  more  Akkadian  than  Hindoo.  In  the  Chinese  tradition  there 
are  around  the  mountain  rivers  of  five  colors.  The  Red  was  the  most  noteworthy. 
The  Yellow  River  was  one  of  the  five.  The  Oxus  and  Jaxartes,  as  suggested  by 
the  late  Rev.  J.  S.  Mcllvaine,  would  be  two  others.  A  Black  River  on  the  north 
is  mentioned.  This  may  have  been  the  Jaxartes.  Traditions  change  to  suit  the 
altered  position  of  races.  A  nation  clings  to  old  memories  while  emigrating  to 
new  scenes.    So  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  took  the  place  of  these  earlier  rivers. 

In  conclusion,  I  observe  that  the  translation  of  Elijah,  placed  in  our  Bibles  in 
the  year  B.  C.  921,  is  about  four  centuries  earlier  than  the  first  instances  of  Tauist 
statements  of  the  Yellow  Emperor  and  other  heroes  of  that  religion  ascending  to 
heaven  on  the  backs  of  dragons  and  storks.  The  Tauists  may  have  received  the 
notion  from  the  west,  from  Jewish  visitors. 


'  Some  say,  SU  and  Hal.    This  would  be  irv)  to  7oo  in  thr  north-west. 
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AVith  Malachi,  the  last  of  the  minor  prophets,  the  voice  of  inspiration  and 
propliecy  was  liushed  in  Israel.  The  view  that  Daniel  historically  closes  the  Old 
Testament  canon,  and  that  we  have  a  large  number  of  Maccabean  Psalms,  are  at  best 
hypotheses,  either  not  proved  and  daily  becoming  more  and  more  disproved  (as  in 
the  case  of  Daniel),  or  not  capable  of  being  proved  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  as  is  the 
state  of  affairs  in  reference  to  the  Psalms  claimed  for  the  Maccabean  period.  In 
itself  the  position  that  this  or  that  portion  of  the  Old  Testament  books  is  later 
than  Malachi  is  neither  objectionable  nor  dangerous;  but  the  simple  truth  is  that 
the  existence  of  such  later  portions  has  never  been  proved  by  those  upon  whom 
the  onus  probandi  rests. 

The  accepted  chronology  claims  the  year  433  B.  C.  as  the  date  for  the  compo- 
sition of  Malachi ;  but  it  would  seem  that  he  wrote  a  little  later.  The  centuries 
between  this  date  and  the  appearance  of  John  the  Baptist,  in  whom  the  spirit  of 
inspiration  was  again  active,  were  very  eventful  for  Israel,  both  externally  and 
internally.  The  four  centuries  of  silence  witnessed  a  process  and  a  development 
in  the  history  of  Israel's  faith  and  religious  convictions  scarcely,  if  at  all,  equaled 
by  any  other  period  of  the  same  length  in  the  earlier  records  of  the  nation.  That 
such  is  the  case  is  evident  from  a  mere  comparison  of  Israel's  faith,  as  we  find  it 
reflected  in  the  New  Testament,  with  tlie  positive  teachings  of  the  Old.  We  need 
not  consult  the  literary  links  that  connect  the  two  Testaments,  to  see  that  during 
those  four  remarkable  centuries  agents  and  factors  were  at  work  wliich  changed 
quite  radically  the  religion  of  the  people,  and  made  the  Judaism  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament period  not  a  correct  expression  of  the  teachings  of  the  Old,  but  rather  a 
contradiction  of  these  teachings.  Christ,  and  with  him  the  whole  New  Testa- 
ment, opposes  what  was  considered  orthodoxy  in  his  days,  not  because  he  was  op- 
posed to  the  teachings  of  the  Old  Testament,  of  which  his  contemporaries,  prin- 
cipally the  Pharisees  as  the  official  exponents  of  this  orthodoxy,  claimed  to  be  the 
correct  interpreters,  but  because  he  saw  in  this  recognized  system  a  radical  depart- 
ure from  the  Old  Testament  basis.  Christ  and  his  work  are  the  fulfillment  of 
Moses  and  the  prophets  in  the  divinely  intended  manner;  and  just  in  so  far  as  the 
teachers  in  Christ's  day  oppose  him,  they  oppose  also  the  Old  Testament  teach- 
ings, to  which  his  life  and  words  gave  the  truest  interpretation. 

Just  in  what  respect  New  Testament  Judaism  had  actually  departed  from  its 
true  historical  foundation  in  the  Old  Testament  is  evident  from  the  Lord's  teach- 
ings, and  still  more  from  the  polemics  directed  against  it  by  St.  Paul  and  other 
writers  of  the  New  Testament.  Tlie  sum  of  their  charges  is  that  the  basis  of  the 
ground  of  hope,  of  righteousness  before  God,  had  been  shifted  from  the  true  foun- 
dation to  one  tliat  was  false.  The  legalism,  or  the  claim  of  a  righteousness  based 
upon  an  observance  of  the  minutiaj  of  tlie  law  of  Moses,  so  characteristic  of  the 
New  Testament  Jews,  is  the  aip/wi  and  the  omega  of  their  system.  The  law  is 
their  one  and  all ;  and  upon  obedience  to  it  depends  the  sole  hope  of  the  Israelite. 
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The  New  Testament  writers  argue  that  the  law  was  given ,  not  to  be  an  end  in  itself, 
but  merely  as  a  means  to  an  end,  namely,  to  the  end  that,  in  the  recognition  of  the 
sinful  condition  of  the  heart,  the  child  of  God  should  flee  to  the  gracious  promises 
of  God  as  these  centered  in  the  Messiah  and  his  work  ;  in  other  words,  the  law, 
according  to  St.  Paul,  was  intended  to  be  a  "  schoolmaster  unto  Christ."  Instead 
of  using  it  for  this  purpose,  the  Judaism  of  Christ's  day  had  stopped  short  at  the 
law,  and  had  made  it  an  end  in  itself,  subordinating  to  it  tlie  words  of  prophecy, 
instead  of  making  the  law  and  the  gospel  the  two  mutually  complementary  por- 
tions of  the  one  educational  scheme  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament  pages.  In 
this  manner  the  whole  character  of  revealed  religion  had  been  changed,  and  the 
principle  of  self-righteousness,  or  righteousness  of  the  legal  sort,  had  usurped  the 
place  of  righteousness  by  faith,  which  already  held  supreme  sway  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament dispensation.  The  attacks  of  the  New  Testament  upon  the  teachers  of 
the  Old  in  that  day  were  thus  directed  not  against  the  use,  but  against  the  abuse 
of  the  latter. 

This  state  of  affairs  suggests  the  problem  as  to  how  they  entered  into  this 
condition.  What  is  the  origin  and  the  genesis  of  New  Testament  Judaism? 
What  were  the  causes  and  factors  at  work  that  were  powerful  enough  to  change 
so  radically  the  faith  of  the  chosen  people  V  Evidently  these  false  views  that  fell 
from  the  lips  of  Christ's  contemporaries  are  not  the  notions  of  an  hour,  nor  the 
mushroom-growth  of  a  few  years,  or  the  whims  of  a  school  of  philosophy,  but  rep-  , 
resent  the  development  and  growth  of  decades  and  centuries.  Undoubtedly  the 
external  history,  the  political  nps  and  downs  of  the  people,  had  not  only  a  mold- 
ing, but  also  a  creative  influence  in  the  genesis  of  these  peculiar  views.  The 
germs  of  the  erratic  view  we  must  doubtless  seek  in  the  times  of  Ezra,  and  in  an 
extreme  interpretation,  or  rather  misinterpretation,  of  his  attitude  toward  the  law. 
Recognizing  the  fact  that  the  dire  fate  of  the  pre-exilic  period  was  owing  to  the 
disobedience  of  the  law  of  God  by  their  fathers,  obedience  to  this  law  became  the 
war-cry  of  Ezra's  reformation.  We  have  no  evidence  whatever  that  this  scribe 
himself  'purposed  any  other  object  than  that  which  was  in  exact  accord  with  the 
revealed  intent  of  the  law,  but  we  have  evidence  in  the  post-exilic  prophets  tliat 
such  incorrect  positions  were  taken  by  some  in  his  day,  fundamentally  occupying 
the  same  false  grounds  that  we  see  later  on  in  the  New  Testament  so  strongly 
fortified  by  the  powerful  system  of  the  Pharisees  and  their  adherents.  This  abuse 
of  the  truth  by  Ezra's  cotemporaries  was  a  step  not  unnaturally  taken.  The  rec- 
ognition of  the  observance  of  the  law  as  the  correct  and  chief  means  for  eflecling 
the  ends  of  the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  easily  brought  with  it,  especially 
since  the  directing  and  correcting  voice  of  prophecy  was  now  becoming  silent,  an 
acceptance  of  the  law  as  an  end  in  itself,  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  real 
end  it  was  intended  to  lead  to.  In  this  manner  the  age  of  Ezra  already  saw  the 
beginning  of  what  is  completely  finished  and  rounded  off  only  in  Talniudic 
Judaism. 

The  course  of  history  during  these  centuries  of  silence,  combined  with  the 
peculiar  liopes  and  character  of  the  people,  was  well  calculated  to  develop  these 
false  germs,  and  make  what  seemed  in  Ezra's  day  only  like  a  mustard  seed  grow 
into  a  mighty  tree.  Proceeding  from  the  premises  that  obedience  to  God's  law  in 
itself,  and  irrespective  of  the  ethical  feature  of  this  obedience,  would  secure  for 
the  Israelites  the  favor  of  God,  and  consequently  the  good  things  of  this  earth, 
and  for  the  nation  as  such  a  favored  and  powerful  position  among  the  peoples  of 
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the  earth,  the  faithful  in  Israel  found  to  their  surprise  that  the  actual  course  of 
their  history  was  entirely  different  from  what  they  thought  they  had  reason  to 
expect.  With  the  single  exception  of  a  few  years  of  political  independence  under 
some  of  the  earlier  Maccabean  princes,  during  these  four  hundred  years  Israel 
passed  from  the  supremacy  of  one  Gentile  nation  to  that  of  another.  First,  they 
were  under  the  comparatively  mild  sway  of  the  Persians ;  but  nevertheless,  in  the 
erection  of  the  temple  and  otherwise,  they  were  compelled  to  wait  for  the  Per- 
sian's permission.  Then,  after  a  brief  Grecian  supremacy,  the  Syrian  dynasty  of 
the  Antiochian  kings  ruled,  or  rather  misruled,  Israel.  Especially  under  'the 
.  maniac  Antiochus  IV.  (Epiphanes)  were  they  compelled  to  drink  the  bitter  dregs 
of  persecution,  and  their  sufferings  were  paralleled  only  by  the  early  persecutions 
of  the  Christians ;  upon  this,  Syria,  after  a  brief  breatliing  spell,  followed  the 
Koman  rule,  which  may  not  have  been  so  cruel  outwardly  as  was  the  Syrian,  but 
which  endeavored  all  the  more  to  rob  the  people  of  their  political  and  religious 
individuality.  The  people,  who  had  hoped  for  so  much  on  account  of  their  fidel- 
ity, felt  their  disappointment  keenly.  In  the  Book  of  Enoch,  written  in  part  in 
the  terrible  days  of  the  persecutions  of  Antiochus  IV.,  the  writer  laments,  "  We 
hoped  to  be  the  head,  and  we  became  the  tail."  Other  literary  productions  of 
that  date  echo  and  re-echo  this  thought ;  but  the  sufferings  of  the  faithful  made 
them  only  all  the  more  zealous  and  all  the  more  hopeful  that  their  zeal  would 
eventually  be  rewarded  by  the  appearance  of  a  powerful  Messiah  who  would  de- 
liver his  own,  and  establish  a  powerful  kingdom  of  this  earth  with  Jerusalem  as 
its  center.  It  is  this  line  of  thought  that,  among  the  New  Testament  Jews,  so 
closely  connects  the  idea  of  an  obedience  to  tlie  law,  as  the  correct  principle  of 
revealed  religion,  and  the  carnal  hopes  of  Israel  for  a  Messiah  of  and  in  this 
world.  These  two  thoughts  and  fundamental  errors  sprang  from  the  same  soil 
and  grew  up  together,  complementing  and  supplementing  each  other.  The 
expression  of  these  ide^as  is  very  frequently  met  with  in  the  literature  of  the  peo- 
ple in  those  days,  especially  in  that  remarkable  and  prolific  species,  the  Apoca- 
lypses of  the  Jews,  of  which  we  have  remnants  yet  in  portions  of  the  Sibylline 
Books,  in  the  Book  of  Enoch,  in  the  Psalter  of  Solomon,  in  the  Apocalypse  of 
Moses,  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah,  and  a  few  others.  Probably  the  most  cliaracteris- 
tic  of  them  all  is  the  Book  of  Enoch.  Tliere,  and  in  the  others,  the  faithful  are 
urged  to  contmue  steadfast  in  their  obedience,  being  told  that  for  such  obedience 
the  rewards  shall  not  fail,  that  the  days  of  the  persecution  are  numbered.  The 
Lord  himself,  or  his  Messiah,  will  come  with  great  might  and  power,  and  will  de- 
stroy those  who  maltreat  tlie  Lord's  people ;  and  the  fidelity  of  the  latter  will 
secure  its  full  reward  in  the  Messianic  kingdom.  Such  are  the  leading  thoughts 
of  all  these  works,  modified  according  to  the  peculiar  time  and  circumstances  that 
surrounded  the  writing  of  the  work.  Thus,  in  the  older  portion  of  Enoch,  written 
in  the  terrible  days  of  Judas  Maccabeus,  the  idea  of  a  bloody  vengeance  on  the 
persecutors  of  the  people,  through  the  intervention  of  God  and  his  Messiah,  is  the 
all-coutrolling  idea.  In  the  latter  portion  of  the  book,  written  when  the  Ilero- 
dian  dynasty  was  seeking  to  introduce  an  intellectual  rationalism  into  the  religion 
of  the  people,  and  to  establish  an  aristocratic  indiflerentism  in  the  ruling  classes, 
the  Messiah  is  represented  rather  as  a  powerful  teacher  sent  from  God  to  estab- 
lish, even  by  the  use  of  the  sword,  the  true  wisdom  and  philosophy.  The  so-called 
Psalms  of  Solomon,  written  when  Ptolemy  had  established  the  Roman  dominion 
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in  Jerusalem,  paints  the  Messiah  as  a  mighty  king,  tlie  true  son  of  David,  who  will 
destroy  the  rule  of  the  wicked  stranger. 

What  added  fuel  to  this  Are  was  the  fact  that  the  oppressors  of  Israel  endeav- 
ored to  rob  the  people  of  their  religion.  The  whole  period  is  one  of  constant 
struggle  between  the  religion  and  culture  of  Israel,  and  the  religion  and  culture 
of  Greece.  A  Hellenistic  party  then  always  existed  in  Palestine  and,  chiefly 
through  the  Sadducees  and  others,  exerted  a  powerful  influence,  even  in 
royal  and  priestly  circles.  Antiochus  IV.  went  so  far  as  to  order  all  the 
copies  of  the  Scriptures  found  in  the  land  to  be  burned;  the  Romans  set  up 
their  eagles  and  images  in  Jerusalem,  to  the  horror  of  all  the  Jews,  who  would  not 
allow  images  to  be  made.  These  endeavors  of  the  Gentile  conquerors  compelled  the 
faithful  all  the  more  to  cling  to  the  legacy  of  their  fathers,  to  the  law  and  the 
other  sacred  books ;  hoping  that,  when  the  time  of  persecution  should  be  over,  and 
the  people  should  have  been  tried  as  if  by  fire,  then  the  hour  of  deliverance  would 
come,  and  the  true  Israel,  that  had  not  fallen  from  the  high  estate  of  being  God's 
chosen  children,  would  receive  their  reward  in  the  glorious  kingdom  to  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Messiah. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  the  people,  and  such  were  the  thoughts  that  filled  their 
souls  during  these  eventful  3'ears.  In  the  light  of  these  facts,  it  is  not  an  histor- 
ical enigma  how  the  Judaism  of  Christ's  day  became  such  as  it  was.  It  is  capa- 
ble of  a  rational  and  historical  explanation,  and  is  the  result  of  factors  at  work 
during  the  centuries  between  the  two  Testaments.  Israel's  fatal  error  during 
this  period  consisted  in  this,  that  the  people,  instead  of  following  the  word  of  rev- 
elation alone,  allowed  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  hour  to 
warp  their  judgment  and  misinterpret  the  deeds  and  words  of  Jehovah.  Consult- 
ing flesh  and  blood,  and  not  the  word  of  truth  alone,  in  matters  of  faith  and  doc- 
trine, will,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  ever  lead  to  error  more  or  less  fundamental. 
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Oct.  10.    Jesus  Before  Pilate.    John  xviii.  28-40. 
Oct.  17.    Jesus  Delivered  to  be  Crucified.    John  xix.  1-16. 
Oct.  24.    Jesus  Crucified.    John  xix.  17-30. 
Who  were  the  Jewish  men  who  secured  the  death  of  Jesus  V    To  what  extent 
were  their  proceedings  legal,  according  to  the  Jewish  usages  of  the  period  ?    How 
do  the  usages  thus  exhibited  compare  with  those  described  iu  the  Old  Testament']' 
The  high-priest  Annas,  of  the  gospels,  is  undoubtedly  the  same  whom  Jo- 
sephus  calls  Ananus  the  elder,  and  perhaps  elsewhere  Ananias.    lie  was  made 
high-pri(^st  by  Roman  authority,  the  37th  year  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  say,  7 
A.  D.  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  2,  1).    He  held  the  office  about  hfteen  years,  and  was  de- 
posed by  Roman  authority.    After  a  short  time,  his  successor  was  deprived  of  the 
office  in  favor  of  Eleazar,  the  .son  of  Ananus.     Kleazar  was  high-priest  for  one 
year,  and  his  successor  for  one  year,  after  which  Caiaphas  became  high-priest, 
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shortly  before  Pilate  became  governor,  and  continued  in  tbe  oiHce  until  about  the 
close  of  Pilate's  administration.  He  was  high-priest  about  eleven  or  twelve  years, 
to  about  37  A.  D.  His  pontificate  began  not  very  much  earlier  or  later  than  the 
beginning  of  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  2,  2).  After  Caiaphas, 
there  were  perhaps  a  dozen  successive  high-priests,  four  of  whom  were  four  other 
sons  of  Ananus  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii.-xx.).  In  his  narrative  of  these  later  times, 
Josephus  speaks  of  high-priests  as  if  there  were  several  high-priests  at  once,  con- 
stituting a  class,  and  not  one  high-priest  only ;  his  narrative  implies  that  Ananus 
and  many  others  who  had  held  the  ollice  survived  to  nearly  the  time  of  the  taking 
of  Jerusalem  by  Titus ;  he  calls  Ananus  "  the  ancientest  of  the  high-priests  " 
(Jos.  J^nt.  XX.  8,  8;  Wars,  ix.  S,7).  Annas,  his  five  sons,  and  his  son-in-law 
Caiaphas  held  the  pontificate,  off  and  on,  for  more  than  half  the  time  from  the 
year  7  A.  D.  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  With  two  short  intervals,  three 
members  of  the  family  held  it  consecutively  from  the  time  Jesus  was  eleven  or 
twelve  years  old  till  after  his  death. 

The  word  translated  "  chief-priests  "  in  the  English  versions  is  uniformly  the 
same  with  that  translated  "high-priest."  It  would  perhaps  be  better  always  to 
translate  it  high-priest,  leaving  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself,  in  each  case, 
whether  it  is  used  strictly,  or  as  the  name  of  a  class.  •  Now  it  is  this  class  of  high- 
priests,  including  particularly  Annas,  Caiaphas,  and  "the  kindred  of  the  high- 
priest  "  (if  that  be  tlie  true  translation  in  Acts  iv.  6),  who  appear  in  the  New 
Testament,  first,  as  carefully  watching  the  proceedings  of  John  the  Baptist  and 
Jesus,  and  afterward,  as  the  leaders  in  the  attempts  to  destroy  Jesus  aud  his  dis- 
ciples. AVhoever  else  may  have  been  included  in  this  body  of  high-priests,  it  is 
certain  that  Annas  and  his  family  connection  were  the  ruling  spirits  among  them. 
They  were  men  of  courage,  ability,  and  political  ambition.  They  had  Sadducean 
affiliations  (Acts  iv.  1-6);  the  last  high-priest  of  the  family,  the  younger  Ananus, 
was  distinctively  a  Sadducee  (Jos.  Ant.  xx.  9,  1).  It  was  a  part  of  their  policy  to 
receive  spoils  of  office  from  the  Romans,  in  exchange  for  influence.  Such  men 
might  well  be  envious  when  they  saw  Jesus  actually  wielding  that  influence  in 
the  nation  which  they  themselves  needed  to  seem  to  wield.  What  if  Pilate  should 
take  a  notion  to  strike  hands  with  the  rising  teacher,  and  appoint  some  friend  of 
his  high-priest,  instead  of  Caiaphas  !  It  was  all  the  worse  because  Jesus  taught 
steadily  the  theological  system  of  the  Pharisees,  and  to  that  extent  weakened  the 
influence  of  the  religious  heads  of  the  nation,  in  favor  of  that  of  the  Pharisees, 
who  were  already  their  too  powerful  rivals  in  the  esteem  of  the  public. 

Associated  with  the  high-priestly  party  in  enmity  to  Jesus  were  men  who  are 
variously  called  scribes,  elders,  and  Pharisees ;  the  last  of  these  three  terms  would 
include  most  of  the  persons  who  are  also  denoted  by  the  other  two  terms.  The 
fact  that  Jesus  taught  mainly  the  same  religious  and  moral  doctrine  with  the 
scribes  rendered  them  the  more  displeased  that  he  refused  to  recognize  their  tra- 
ditions as  authoritative,  and  distinctly  opposed  their  attempt  to  use  religion  fo.i 
establishing  a  mental  despotism  over  men.  Through  their  success  as  expounders 
of  the  law,  these  men  had  acquired  such  an  influence  that  they  were  courted  by 
both  Jews  and  Gentiles  who  had  anything  to  seek  from  the  Jewish  people.  They 
were  the  popular  leaders  of  the  times.  Even  those  members  of  the  high-priestly 
party  who  were  opposed  to  them  were  obliged  to  seek  alliances  among  them  when 
they  had  plans  to  carry  out.  The  success  of  Jesus  was  undermining  their  influ- 
ence.   He  openly  opposed  many  of  the  practices  in  regard  to  the  sabbath,  the  cer- 
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emonial  law,  prayer,  etc.,  on  which  they  relied  for  training  the  people  to  habits  of 
obedience  to  tlieir  teacliings;  he  taught  all  people  to  receive  the  Word  of  God  di- 
rectly, rather  than  through  the  medium  of  the  scribes. 

Either  of  these  parties  would  probably  have  welcomed  Jesus  with  open  arms, 
as  an  ally  against  the  other.  An  alliance  with  either  would  have  made  him  prac- 
tically the  head  of  the  Jewish  race  througliout  the  world,  opening  before  him,  had 
he  been  so  disposed,  an  almost  limitless  field  for  worldly  ambition.  Up  to  the 
crucifixion  week  itself,  the  tempter  never  ceased  to  show  him  all  the  liingdoms 
of  the  world,  and  to  say,  "  All  these  will  I  give  thee,  if  thou  wilt  fall  down  and 
worship  me."  Jesus  refused  both  alliances  ;  he  stood  in  the  way  of  both  parties, 
and  affiliated  with  neither.  High  in  power  in  both  parties  were  a  certain  number 
of  unscrupulous  men.  Opposed,  as  they  were,  each  to  the  other,  they  were  willing 
to  combine  for  the  destruction  of  the  man  whom  they  both  hated.  IIow  exten- 
sive tlie  combination  was,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  ;  it  is  certain  that  many 
of  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  were  either  in  it,  or  at  least  under  its  influence ; 
but  the  fact  that  it  had  not  power  enough  so  that  it  dared  to  venture  upon  the 
public  arrest  and  open  trial  of  Jesus  shows  that  it  was  a  combination,  not  of  the 
wliole  body  of  the  two  parties,  but  of  only  a  few  leaders  in  each  party. 

The  council,  tlie  Sanhedrin,  the  legal  body,  in  which  the  enemies  of  Jesus 
took  their  action  against  him,  was  made  up  of  priests,  scribes  and  elders.  Doubt- 
less the  Pharisaic  scribes  and  those  wlio  held  with  them  had  a  large  majority,  in 
a  full  meeting,  while  the  leaders  of  the  high-priestly  party  were  pre-eminent  in 
personal  influence.  That  Nicodemus  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea  were  members  of 
this  council  is  not  so  directly  stated  in  tlie  gospels  as  the  readers  of  the  English 
versions  would  suppose,  but  is  undoubtedly  the  fact  (John  in.  1 ;  vii.  50;  Mark 
XV.  43 ;  Luke  xxiii.  5u,  51).  It  is  as  least  as  probable  as  the  contrary  that  Gama- 
liel already  lield  the  same  enlightened  views  which  he  so  influentially  expressed 
a  few  years  later  (Acts  v.  34-39).  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Nicodemus,  at  one 
consultation  of  these  men,  and  Gamaliel,  in  a  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrin,  had  in- 
fluence enough  to  break  up  the  proceedings  then  pending  against  Jesus  or  against 
his  disciples,  it  is  evident  tliat  tlie  combination  against  him  could  not  always 
have  their  own  way,  even  in  the  council  itself. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  gospels  represent  that  a  meeting  of  the  coun- 
cil was  called,  when  Jesus  was  arrested,  and  that  he  was  subjected  to  some  kind 
of  an  examination  before  it;  but  was  this  examination  of  the  nature  of  a  legal 
accusation,  trial  and  condemnation?  In  opposition  to  the  substantially  unani- 
mous opinion  of  Christian  interpreters,  I  am  constrained,  on  the  evidence,  to 
answer  this  (luestion  in  the  negative. 

Jewish  scholars,  assuming  that  the  gospels  describe  a  legal  trial  and  condem- 
nation of  Jesus,  impugn  the  historical  corcectuess  of  the  gospels,  by  showing  that 
such  a  trial  as  the  gospels  describe  would  have  been  contrary,  in  many  essential 
points,  to  Israelitisli  law  as  held  by  the  scribes.  To  have  been  a  legal  court,  for 
example,  the  meeting  should  have  been  held  in  the  (/«zt7/i.  and  not  in  the  high- 
priesfs  house;  it  should  have  been  presided  over,  at  that  time,  by  Gamaliel,  and 
not  by  the  higli-pricst ;  the  vote  should  have  been  taken  man  by  man,  beginning 
with  the  youngest,  and  not  by  acclamation ;  the  trial  could  not  have  been  had  in 
the  night ;  the  sentence  of  guilt  could  not  have  been  pronounced  until  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  trial,  nor  the  execution  have  taken  place  earlier  than  the  day  after  the 
sentence.    For  other  like  points,  with  references  to  authorities,  see  McClintock 
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and  Strong's  Cyclopcedia,  or  other  current  books  of  reference.  Christian  scholars 
meet  these  objections  by  explaining  the  law  differently,  in  some  cases,  or  by 
asserting  that  perhaps  some  of  the  precepts  found  in  the  rabbinical  writings  were 
not  in  existence  in  the  time  of  .Jesus,  or  by  urging  certain  passages  which  make 
an  exception  of  the  case  where  a  man  is  tried  for  pretending  to  be  the  Messiah. 
Perhaps  these  answers  to  the  objections  might  be  sufficient,  if  the  gospels  any- 
where affirmed  that  Jesus  was  subjected  to  legal  trial  under  Jewish  law ;  but  in 
the  absence  of  any  such  affirmation,  it  is  more  natural  to  understand  that  the 
evangelists  intended  something  different  from  a  legal  trial.  They  describe  what 
■  actually  took  place,  and  it  is  something  not  at  all  like  the  idea  of  a  legal  trial,  as 
ttat  idea  existed,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  in  the  minds  of  the  men  who  had 
-Jesus  in  their  power.  It  is  true  that  they  were  men  in  official  place,  and  could 
have  put  him  upon  trial,  had  they  been  disposed;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they 
actually  did  put  him  on  trial.  It  is  true  that  more  or  fewer  of  the  men  who  would 
have  formeil  the  court  for  trial  were  got  together,  and  that  some  sort  of  a  hearing 
was  had  before  them,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  this  hearing  was  other  than  pre- 
liminary and  informal.  Before  Pilate,  they  urge,  among  other  things,  that  Jesus 
has  broken  Jewish  law ;  but  they  do  not  urge  that  they  have  tried  him  and  found 
him  guilty  of  breaking  the  law  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  refuse  Pilate's  suggestion 
that  they  should  take  Jesus  and  judge  him  according  to  their  law.  To  judge  him 
accordhig  to  their  law  was  to  acquit  him,  and  they  must  have  known  it.  Perhaps 
they  themselves,  amid  the  solemnities  of  a  court  of  justice,  would  not  have  ven- 
tured to  vote  for  his  conviction,  and  they  could  still  less  depend  upon  their  col- 
leagues. Rather  than  risk  the  results  of  a  deliberate  trial  and  an  orderly  verdict, 
they  preferred  to  break  up  the  meeting  of  the  council,  with  the  outcry  that  he  was 
■worthy  of  death,  and  then  to  depend  upon  persuading  or  browbeating  or  fooling 
Pilate  into  committing  the  judicial  murder  which  they  themselves  shrank  from 
committing. 

In  all  these  matters,  we  catch  glimpses  of  an  order  of  administration  ui 
affairs,  based,  indeed,  upon  the  Mosaic  legislation,  but  radically  different,  in  many 
respects,  from  anything  observable  in  the  Old  Testament.  Probably  no  one  ever 
thouglit  of  tliese  differences  as  proving  that  tl^e  Pentateuch  was  not  yet  in  exist- 
ence. We  should  be  ratlier  shy  of  arguments  based  on  similar  differences  for  dis- 
proving the  existence  of  the  Pentateuch  at  certain  earlier  periods.  We  should  be 
yet  more  shy  of  the  assertions  as  to  the  cast-iron  changelessness  of  the  Jewish 
laws  and  of  the  interpretation  of  them,  now  so  reclilessly  made  in  so  many  quarters. 

In  John  XIX.  24  is  a  literal  citation  of  Ps.  xxii.  19,  which  needs  no  comment. 
In  XIX.  28  is  the  formula  "  that  the  Scripture  might  be  fulttUed,"  with  what  is 
commonly  supposed  to  be  an  allusion  to  Ps.  lxix.  22. 

Oct.  31.    Jesus  Risen.    John  xx.  1-18. 

Nov.  7.    TnOMAs  Convinced.    John  xx.  19-31. 

Is  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  tauglit  in  the  Old  Testament?  Certainly 
it  is  not  taught  prominently  and  centrally,  as  it  is  in  the  New.  But  throughout 
the  Old  Testament  books,  there  are  isolated  passages,  some  of  which  seem  to  im- 
ply the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  others  distinctly  to  express 
it.  There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  this  kind  of  matter,  as  one  would  see,  if  he 
should  collect  all  tlie  passages.  The  question  is  one  of  interpretation.  Are  we 
to  infer  the  absence  of  the  doctrine  from  the  general  silence  of  the  Old  Testament 
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in  regard  to  it,  and  then  to  infer  that  tlie  passages  which,  on  their  face,  seem  to 
teach  it,  must  therefore  be  otherwise  understood  ?  Or  are  we  to  infer  that  the 
doctrine  was  known  in  the  Old  Testament  times,  but  that  there  was  some  reason 
for  keeping  it  in  the  background  in  tlie  Scriptures  of  those  times?  If  this  latter 
alternative  is  feasible,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  our  understanding  in  their  most 
natural  sense  the  Old  Testament  passages  that  seem  to  refer  to  a  future  life.  I 
have  only  to  state  the  question,  not  to  argue  it.  But  any  one  who  thinks  it  to  be 
historically  true  that  Israel  was  in  close  contact  with  Egypt,  for  some  centuries 
before  the  publication  of  the  Mosaic  laws,  will  liardly  doubt  that  in  the  times  of 
Moses  the  doctrines  of  a  future  state,  a  resurrection,  and  future  retribution  must 
have  been  familiarly  known  to  Israelites,  and  must  have  been  either  accepted  or 
deliberately  rejected  ;  and  one  who  holds  thus  will  hardly,  in  the  entire  absence  of 
positive  proof,  accept  the  latter  of  the  two  alternatives. 


A  BOOK-STUDY  :  ISAIAH  XL.-LXVI. 

By  Phofessor  Wm.  G.  Ballantine,  D.  D., 

Oberlin  Theological  Seminary,  Obeiiin,  Oliio. 


I.     GENERAL  REMARKS. 

1.  It  is  assumed  that  the  student  has  become  familiar  with  the  general  aim 
and  method  of  these  book-studies  from  those  upon  the  Books  of  Samuel.  Most 
of  the  general  remarks  prefixed  to  the  preceding  studies  are  applicable  to  this. 

2.  As  the  purpose  of  these  studies  is  original  knowledge  at  first  hand,  the 
student  is  earnestly  advised  not  to  consult  any  commentary  or  other  work  of  ref- 
erence until  he  has  well  advanced  in  both  the  analytical  and  synthetical  study  of 
the  book. 

3.  In  no  part  of  the  Bible  does  the  superiority  of  the  Revised  Version  over 
the  old  version  appear  more  conspicuously  than  in  Isaiah.  No  one  ought  to  think 
of  using  the  old  version  except  for  comparison.  Students  who  understand  He- 
brew will  yet  find  the  Revised  English  Version  best  for  such  work  as  this.  The 
use  of  the  original  is  mainly  vahiable  in  the  special  study  of  minutiie. 

4.  After  a  fair  amount  of  original  study  be  sure  to  read  chapters  xiii.-xv.  in 
volume  VI.  of  Oeikie's  Hours  with  the  Bible.  Other  works  which  may  be  consulted 
are:  EncydopcEdia  Britannica  and  SchafC-EIerzog  Encyclopcedia,  articles  Cyrus, 
Babylon,  etc. ;  Stanley'^  Lectures  on  the  Jewixh  Church,  lectures  XLil.  and  xliii.  ; 
Bmclinson's  Oriental  3{on(irchies,  the  Fifth  Monarchy,  chap.  vii.  Among  com- 
mentaries those  of  Delitasch,  Nngclsbach  {Lnmje  series),  and  Cheyne  may  be  recom- 
mended to  the  professional  student.  For  the  general  student  the  Speakers' 
Commentary  (called  also  the  Bible  Commentary). 

5.  The  Book  of  Isaiah  contains  sixty-six  chapters.  The  prophetic  discourses 
are  divided  into  two  sections  by  the  insertion  of  four  historical  chapters  (xxxvi.- 
XXXIX.).  The  chapters  (xl.-lxvi.)  following  tliis  dirision  constitute  one  distinct 
and  continuous  discourse,  and  may  be  studied  as  one  complete  whole. 

6.  The  question  of  the  ^oiity  of  the  authorship  of  the  earlier  and  later  proph- 
«cies  attributed  to  Isaiah  is  one  of  high  interest ;  but  it  is  not  possible  to  do  more 
than  throw  a  few  side-lights  upon  it  in  the  present  study. 
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7.  The  outline  for  synthetic  study  is  very  incomplete.  Let  the  student  fill  in 
the  points  that  have  been  omitted. 

II.    DIRECTIONS. 

A.    ANALYTICAL  STUDY. 

1.  First,  master  the  contents  of  the  section  as  follows : — 

a.  Read  over  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  whole  of  the  twenty-seven  chapters, 
and  decide  upon  their  general  subject,  tone  and  purpose. 

6.  Read  again,  this  time  more  slowly,  and  make  nn  abstract;  that  is,  condense 
into  as  few  words  as  possible  the  main  thought  of  each  paragraph.  Care  will  be 
needed  not  to  make  this  abstract  too  minute.  There  are  seldom  more  than  half-a- 
dozen  main  thoughts  in  a  chapter. 

c.  Write  down  on  suitable  slips  of  paper  this  abstract  as  you  proceed.  State, 
not  what  each  paragraph  is  about,  but  what  it  says  about  its  subject.  For  example, 
in  an  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode  Bible  open  before  us,  the  40th  chapter  of  Isaiah  is 
thus  headed:  "1.  The  promulgation  of  the  gospel.  3.  The  preaching  of  John  the 
Baptist.  9.  The  preaching  of  the  Apostles."  etc.  This  is  a  fine  example  of  how 
not  to  do  it.  A  genuine  abstract  would  run  somewhat  thus :  "  God  commands  to 
comfort  Jerusalem  with  the  news  of  pardonfl ,  2).  A  voice  bids  prepare  the  way 
for  God's  coming  through  the  wilderness  (3,  4).  God's  glory  shall  be  revealed  (5). 
Flesh  is  grass,  but  the  word  of  God  is  everlasting  (6-8),"  etc. 

d.  Study  this  abstract  over  until  you  can  begin  at  the  beginning  and  give  the 
whole  to  the  end  without  looking  at  the  written  slips. 

2.  Secondly,  make  an  analysis  of  the  section. 

a.  Select  a  general  theme  for  the  whole;  as,  "Redemption:  its  Author, 
Agents,  Subject,  Method  and  Consequences." 

6.  Notice  that  there  are  twenty-seven  chapters— three  times  nine.  Try 
whether  three  divisions  of  nine  chapters  each  can  be  naturally  made. 

c.  Compare  the  closing  verse  of  the  first  group  of  nine  chapters  (xlviii.  22) 
with  the  closing  verse  of  the  second  group  (lvii.  21)  and  the  closing  verse  of  the 
third  group  (lxvi.  24). 

d.  See  whether  some  one  topic  is  not  most  conspicuous  in  each  group  of  nine 
chapters.  Is  it  not,  in  the  first  group,  God's  attributes  and  promises  (theology 
proper)  ?  In  the  second  group  of  nine  chapters,  is  it  not  the  Servant  of  Jehovah 
and  his  saving  work  (soteriology)  ?  In  the  third  group  of  nine  chapters,  is  it  not 
the  new  heavens  and  new  earth  and  last  things  in  general  (eschatology)  ? 

e.  Try  whether  each  group  of  nine  chapters  is  susceptible  of  subdivision  into 
groups  of  thi-ee  chapters  treating  a  common  theme. 

/.  Select  for  each  chapter  an  appropriate  heading.  Notice  what  correction 
should  be  made  in  the  present  division  of  chapters.  For  example,  does  chapter 
Liii.  begin  at  the  right  place  or  should  it  begin  at  lii.  13  'i* 

[g.  Consider  the  whole  section  as  the  libretto  of  a  great  oratorio,  and  divide  it 
into  arias,  recitatives,  and  choruses  accordingly.  Compare  the  rhetorical  struc- 
ture, with  its  recurrences  and  anticipations  of  themes  and  motives,  with  musical 
structure.) 

B.  synthetic  study. 

Let  us  construct  now  the  biblical  theology  of  the  section.  Make  a  memoran- 
dum of  all  texts  in  this  section  bearing  upon  the  following  points : 
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a.  The  Doctrine  of  God  (theology  proper). 

(1)  God's  Natural  Attributes. 

(a)  The  divine  unity. 

(b)  God  as  Creator. 

(c)  God  as  Ruler  of  the  natural  world. 

(d)  God  as  Ruler  of  men. 

(e)  God's  wisdom. 

(f )  God's  strength. 

(g)  God's  eternity. 

(h)  God's  foreknowledge.  Study  carefully  these  passages:  xli.  21-29; 
XLiii.  8.9;  XXIV.  7,8,25,28;  XLV.  21;  xlvi.  10,11;  xlviii.  3-8. 
Consider  in  the  light  of  these  passages  the  argument  that  the  mention 
of  Cyrus  by  name  proves  the  propliecy  to  have  been  composed  in  his  time. 

(2)  God's  Ilorul  Attributes.    Make  a  list  of  all  passages  bearing  upon  each  of 
the  following  points  :— 

(a)  God's  holiness.  By  the  aid  of  a  concordance  count  how  often  the  name 
"Holy  One  of  Israel"  occurs  in  the  earlier  prophecies  of  Isaiah  (chapters 
i.-xxxv.);  count  how  often  it  occurs  in  the  later  prophecies  (xl.- 
Lxvi.) ;  how  often  in  all  the  rest  of  the  Bible.  Probable  origin  of  Isa- 
iah's use  of  this  name  (vi.  3). 

(b)  God's  gentleness. 

(c)  God's  condescension. 

(d)  God's  quickness  to  forgive. 

(e)  God's  faithfulness. 

(3)  Ood  contrasted  with  Idols. 

(a)  The  materials  of  idols. 

(b)  The  makers  of  idols  and  their  manner  of  work. 

(c)  Contrast  of  God's  relation  to  his  people  and  that  of  idols  to  their  wor- 
shipers ;  for  example,  in  respect  to  being  carried. 

(d)  Prophetic  power  of  God  compared  with  impotence  of  idols. 

b.  Divine  Grace  and  Man's  Sin. 

(1)  Circumstances  and  moral  condition  of  those  to  whom  the  prophet  proclaims 
salvation. 

(2)  The  spontaneity  of  divine  love. 

(3)  The  terms  of  salvation. 

(4)  The  universality  of  the  offer. 

(5)  Faith. 

(6)  Works. 

(7)  Figures  of  salvation ;  water,  light,  etc. 

(8)  Tlie  discipline  of  affliction. 

c.  The  Servant  of  Jehovah. 
(1)  The  meaning  of  the  title. 

(a)  Texts  indicating  that  this  title  refers  to  the  nation  of  Israel. 

(b)  Texts  which  seem  applicable  to  but  a  single  person. 

(c)  Consider  in  the  light  of  all  these  passages  the  view  of  Delitzsch  that 
the  use  of  this  title  may  be  illustrated  by  tliree  concentric  circles.  In 
its  widest  use  it  comprehends  all  Israel,  good  and  bad  ;  in  a  narrower 
sense,  spiritual  Israel ;  in  a  still  narrower  sense,  only  that  "  holy  Serv- 
ant "  of  God,  Jesus  (cf .  Acts  iv.  27,  BV.). 
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(2)  The  Work  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah. 

(a)  His  foreordination. 

(b)  His  gentleness. 

(c)  Classes  for  whom  he  works. 

(d)  Elements  of  his  humiliation.  Compare  with  the  details  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  Jesus  given  in  the  gospels. 

(e)  The  vicariousness  or  substitutionary  character  of  his  sufferings. 

(f )  His  strength  and  victory. 

(g)  The  universality  of  his  work, 
(h)  Elements  of  his  exaltation. 

( i )  Causal  connection  of  his  humiliation  and  his  exaltation. 

(3)  What  elements  of  the  complete  Old  Testament  doctrine  of  the  Messiah  are 
lacking  in  this  section  V  How  about  the  Davidic  king,  divinity,  etc.?  Con- 
trast the  Messianic  doctrine  of  Isa.  i.-xxxv. 

d.  Ethical  Teachings.    The  prophet's  doctrine  regarding — 

(1)  Sacrifices  and  ritual. 

(2)  The  sabbath. 

(3)  Spiritual  worship. 

(4)  Beneficence. 

(5)  Enumerate  the  sins  condemned. 

e.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Last  Things  (eschatology). 

(1)  The  Future  Home  and  Condition  of  the  Saved. 

(a)  The  place,  (b)  Divine  presence,  (c)  Peace,  (d)  Pardon,  (e)  Things- 
possessed,    (f)  Liberty,    (g)  Supremacy,    (h)  Health,    (i)  Immortality. 

(2)  The  Buin  of  the  Wicked. 

(a)  Its  certainty,  (b)  Completeness,  (c)  Various  figurative  representa- 
tions of  it.  (d)  The  shame  of  it.  (e)  Examine  carefully  the  passage 
LXiii.  1-6.  Find  all  other  passages  in  Scripture  referring  to  treading 
the  winepress.  Consult  any  works  of  Oriental  travel  accessible,  as  to 
how  those  nations  regard  treading  the  winepress.  "What  do  the  grapes 
here  represent  ?  Does  this  passage  refer  at  all  to  our  Lord's  sufferings  ? 
If  not,  to  what  does  it  refer  ? 

c.    collateral  reading. 
Study  up  the  following  points : 

a.  The  liistory  of  the  deliverance  of  Israel  from  Egypt  and  the  march 
through  the  desert. 

h.  Israel's  relations  to  Edom. 

c.  Babylon.  Its  rise,  greatness,  and  fall.  The  captivity  of  Israel  in  Babylon 
and  treatment  there.  The  sins  of  Babylon,  especially  her  idolatry,  divination, 
magic,  etc. 

d.  Cyrus.  The  principal  facts  of  his  life.  His  religion.  His  relations  to 
Babylon  and  to  Israel. 

e.  Make  lists  of  all  the  animals  and  plants  mentioned,  and  learn  what  you  can 
of  each. 

/.  Note  all  references  to  the  domestic  or  public  life  of  the  times,  articks  of 
luxury,  weapons  and  usages  of  war.     Consult  works  of  reference  regaiding  these. 


THE  KINGDOM. OF  GOD  IN  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

By  Professor  F.  B.  Denio, 

Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  Bangor,  Me. 


The  general  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  that  of  a  state  of  society  where  the 
will  of  God  is  supreme.  There  his  commands  are  known  and  loyallj'  obeyed  in  all 
the  departments  of  human  activity.  The  subjects  in  this  kingdom  are  in  intimate 
fellowship  with  their  ruler.  In  our  own  day  we  have  seen  the  elements  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  set  forth  as  the  family,  the  church  and  the  state.  In  the  Old 
Testament  we  find  no  separation  of  these  elements,  although  we  find  the  family 
recognized  as  having  a  value  in  and  by  itself. 

I.      PROVIDENTI.M.  PREPARATION  FOR  THE   BIBLICAL   IDEA   OF  THE 
KINGDOM  OF   GOD. 

The  origin  of  this  idea  was  partly  due  to  revelation.  It  is  said,  partly  because 
there  is  a  basis  in  human  thought  for  this  idea.  Even  if  a  primeval  revelation  be 
lu'ged  as  the  source  of  the  fundamental  religious  ideas  of  the  human  race,  there  is 
no  reason  to  include  this  idea  in  tlie  primitive  revelation.  Such  a  revelation 
would  by  necessity  have  concerned  the  conditions  of  the  human  race  to  whom  it 
was  given.  If  given,  it  was  given  to  a  family,  not  to  a  nation,  and  the  idea  of  a 
kingdom  is  impossible  until  a  nation  is  formed.  Xot  until  Israel  had  become  a 
nation  did  the  idea  of  a  kingdom  emerge.  This  idea,  as  has  been  said,  had  a  basis 
in  human  thought.  It  is  therefore  like  all  the  truths  of  revelation  in  having  a 
point  of  contact  by  which  it  attaches  itself  to  the  human  soul.  It  would  be  very 
misleading  to  say  that  revelation  from  God  was  knowledge  which  had  no  likeness 
or  relation  to  what  man  already  knew.  Revelation  came  to  men  who  were  beginning 
to  feel  their  need  of  further  knowledge,  and  gave  them  what  they  could  not  learn 
otherwise.  It  comes  also  to  the  aid  of  the  confused  minds  of  men,  and  sets  in 
order  what  they  already  know  ;  it  purifies  tlie  true  ideas  already  gained  from 
the  errors  commingled  with  the  truth  ;  it  completes  the  half  truths,  giving  the  full 
circle  of  truth.  It  seems  also  to  have  come  at  times  to  quicken  human  desire  for 
knowledge,  but  always  in  relation  to  previous  human  thought  and  experience. 

We  note,  therefore,  several  human  conceptions  which  served  as  a  basis  for  the 
idea  under  discussion.  First,  is  the  idea  of  society,  witli  mutual  duties.  This  is 
an  idea  which  was  developed  by  tlie  very  necessity  of  human  thought,  and  is  so 
obvious  tliat  it  needs  no  further  discussion.  Second,  is  the  recognition  of  the 
divine  head.ship  of  tlie  nation.  This  appears  in  extra-biblical  races.  Many 
heathen  nations  accepted  the  belief  that  the  deity  is  essentially  and  naturally  con- 
nected with  his  worshipers.  This  is  seen  in  those  mythologies  where  the  race  of 
■man  was  traced  to  one  or  another  of  tlie  gods.  It  must  be  observed  that  the 
rulers  of  the  nation  rather  than  the  subjects  were  believed  to  be  in  intimate  rela- 
tionship with  the  deity.  Tlie  ruler  was  the  representative  of  the  god,  and  in  some 
sense  liis  embodiment.  If  one  consult  tlie  •' Records  of  the  Past"  he  will  find 
numerous  expressions  of  such  sentiment.  It  was  by  the  miglit  of  the  gods  that  the 
ruler  ascended  tlie  tlirone,  waged  wars,  conquered  enemies.  Sennacherib  says 
(Vol.  I.,  p.  25)  :  '■  Assur,  the  great  Lord,  has  given  to  me  an  unrivaled  monarchy. 
Over  all  the  princes  he  has  raised  triumphantly  my  arms."    (Vol.  I.,  p.  59),  "  I 
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am  Assurbanipal,  the  progeny  of  Assur  and  Beltis,  son  of  the  great  king  of 
Riduti,  whom  Assur  and  Sin  the  lord  of  crowns  from  days  remote,  prophesying 
his  name,  have  raised  to  the  kingdom."  See  also  Vol.  I.,  pp.  62,  101 ;  V.,  p.  7  ; 
III.,  p.  83;  IX.,  p.  3;  XI.,  p.  17.  The  gods  are  constantly  represented  as  show- 
ing a  lively  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  king,  as  commanding  him  to  go  on  his 
campaigns,  as  accompanying  him  and  giving  him  success.  Of  a  similar  nature 
are  the  translations  of  inscriptions  made  by  the  Persian  kings.  (Vol.  IX.,  p.  75), 
"A  great  god  is  Ormuzd  who  has  created  this  earth,  who  has  created  that  heaven, 
who  has  created  the  man,  who  has  given  to  man  the  Good  Principle,  who  made  Da- 
rius king,  sole  king  of  many  kings,  sole  emperor  of  many  emperors."  (P.  113), 
"  Says  Darius  the  king : — Within  these  countries  whoever  was  good,  him  I  cher- 
ished and  protected ;  whoever  was  evil,  him  have  I  utterly  destroyed.  By  the  grace 
of  Ormuzd  these  countries  have  obeyed  my  laws."  See  also  pp.  74,  76,  79,  80,  81, 
83,  84,  85,  86.  In  Homer  also  the  chief  among  the  Greeks  are  ifeinr  divine,  AwTpeipi/g 
fosterlings  of  Zeus,  and  ^wyevy^  born  of  Zeus.  Their  physical  origin  is  traced  back 
to  the  deities,  as  well  as  their  authority.  Here  we  have  a  third  element  for  the 
development  of  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  is  in  the  implication  of  a 
similar  nature  in  God  and  man.  The  Greek  believed  in  such  a  similarity  so  far  as 
the  chief  families  of  Greece  were  concerned.  The  nations  often  seemed  to  have 
believed  it  of  their  kings.  In  most  instances  this  idea  found  expression  in  attrib- 
uting the  origin  of  ruling  families  to  the  deity  by  physical  generation. 

A  point  of  divergence  between  the  heathen  idea  and  that  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  must  be  noted.  In  the  heathen  mind  an  ethical  character  is  not  regarded  as 
the  ground  of  connection  between  tlie  god  and  liis  servant.  Commonly  the  god 
himself  is  not  righteous.  A  righteous  god,  when  in  the  pantheon,  is  frequently  not 
supreme.  In  no  case  that  I  have  noticed  is  righteousness  regarded  as  a  ground  of 
connection  between  god  and  man,  and  rarely  is  anything  like  righteousness  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  favor  of  the  deity.  The  high-water-mark  of  heathen  thought,  so 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover  it  in  extra-biblical  thought,  is  in  the  teaching 
of  Socrates  and  Plato,  that  righteousness  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  society 
or  of  the  state.    This,  however,  is  not  exactly  in  the  line  of  our  thought. 

Again,  heathen  thought  had  not  the  idea  of  a  universal  deity,  of  one  God  as 
a  basis  for  our  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  gods  were  national  or  tribal ;  one 
nation  had  one  god,  another  nation  another  god  or  gods.  The  question  which 
agitated  their  minds  was  which  nation  had  a  greater  god.  The  success  of  the 
arms  of  the  Assyrians,  or  of  the  Chaldeans,  or  of  the  Persians,  showed  which  gods 
•were  supreme,  whether  Assur  with  the  associated  deities,  or  Marduk,  or  Ormuzd. 
Cf.  2  Kgs.  xviii.  33-35;  Isa.  xxxvii.  12,  13.  The  conquests  of  Sennacherib  had 
been  made  because  his  gods  conquered  the  gods  of  other  nations.  The  idea  of  a 
universal  empire,  however,  seems  to  have  had  a  place  in  the  minds  of  Egyptian, 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  kings.  It  is  possible  that,  from  the  attempt  of  these 
kings,  some  influence  may  have  come  in  preparing  the  thought  of  men  for  tlie  later 
prophetic  ideas  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

All  these  ideas  seem  to  have  been  more  or  less  prevalent  among  the  Israelites. 
Indeed,  except  by  long  training,  they  could  not  escape  the  hifluence  of  opinions 
■which  so  saturated  the  surrounding  peoples.  It  may  be  that  for  generations  a 
large  fraction  of  the  nation  looked  upon  Yahweh  as  Sennacherib  looked  upon 
Assur.  .ludg.  XI.  24  would  seem  to  show  that  such  was  the  belief  of  the  half 
heathen  Jephthah. 
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ii.    additional  elements  added  bt  the  old  testament  revelation. 

The  contributions  of  revelation,  either  in  providence  or  in  word,  to  the 
kingdom  of  God  were,  a  formal  basis  of  such  a  kingdom,  and  a  knovifledge  of  God. 

The  formal  basis  of  the  existence  of  the  kingdom  of  God  was  a  covenant  made 
with  Abraham.  This  covenant  with  Abraham  was  included  as  an  essential  part 
of  it.  Abraham's  relation  to  his  posterity,  the  formal  basis  of  this  kingdom,  can- 
not be  separated  from  the  material  basis,  which  was  Abraham's  family  developed 
into  a  nation. 

The  great  gift  of  revelation  was  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  by  consequence, 
the  knowledge  of  his  will.  If  Yahweh  were  in  a  true  sense  a  king,  the  beliefs  of 
the  heathen  peoples  were  partially  true.  It  was  no  mistake  to  refer  government 
to  God ;  the  trouble  among  the  nations  lay  in  their  lack  of  knowledge  of  God  and 
of  his  will.  What  distinguished  Israel  from  other  nations  was,  that  to  some  ex- 
tent, however  vaguely,  Israel  knew  God.  Object-lesson  after  object-lesson  was 
held  up  to  them — the  expulsion  from  Paradise,  the  deluge,  and  history  of  Abraham, 
of  Jacob,  the  exodus  and  its  attendant  mercies  and  punishments,  the  punishments 
for  idolatry  and  apostacy,  the  prosperity  in  periods  of  faithful  service — all  these 
in  line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept,  here  a  little  and  there  a  little,  had  come  to 
their  heart  and  mind,  in  order  that  they  might  gain  some  knowledge  of  Yahweh, 
even  though  it  were  imperfect. 

The  idea  of  God  which  they  were  taught  was  tliat  Yahweh  loved  Israel,  that 
he  loved  righteousness  still  more,  and  that,  best  of  all,  he  loved  Israel  when  striv- 
ing after  righteousness.  It  was  a  pre-eminence  of  Israel  that  its  laws  came  in 
some  special  sense  from  God,  and  that  these  laws  w'ere  interpreted  and  applied  by 
men  who  were  his  representatives. 

This  revelation  of  God  laid  hold  of  those  ideas  already  mentioned  as  current 
among  extra-biblical  peoples.  The  idea  of  physical  derivation  was  rejected  and 
was  replaced  by  that  of  creation  of  a  person  by  a  person.  The  idea  of  connection 
with  a  people  through  its  head  became  real  by  virtue  of  the  covenant  with  Abra- 
ham. This  covenant  had  been  made  with  Abraham,  not  personally,  but  in  virtue 
of  his  position  as  progenitor  and  founder  of  a  righteous  nation.  The  promises  to 
Abraham  were  a  race  inheritance.  The  idea  of  God  as  a  source  of  power  is  sim- 
ply indispensable  to  any  religion,  and  of  course  was  not  omitted  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament teachings.  These  added  the  idea  of  righteousness  as  an  essential  and 
dominant  constituent. 

The  Old  Testament  idea  of  God  as  the  source  of  power  had  the  specific  idea 
of  kingship  in  it.  This  idea  of  God  as  king  was  that  he  is  the  leader  of  the  nation 
in  war,  the  judge  and  shepherd  of  the  people  in  peace.  These  were  common  ideas 
of  the  human  king.ship,  not  only  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  also  m  other  ancient 
literature. 

To  anticipate  a  little,  we  notice  the  following  facts  respecting  the  human 
divine  kingship  as  indicated  in  the  Old  Testament.  Leadersliip  in  battle  is  one 
of  the  two  marks  mentioned  as  suitable  to  a  king,  when  the  people  asked  Samuel 
for  a  king  (1  Sam.  viii.  20).  Even  when  Joab  went  forth  as  captain,  David 
was  commander-in-chief.  Yahweh  is  also  represented  as  fighting  with  his  people. 
He  figlits  for  tliem  as  well,  and  interposes  on  their  behalf.  The  battles  of  the 
people  with  foreign  enemies  are  his  battles.  .ludgeship  is  the  other  function 
mentioned  in  1  Sam.  viii.  5,  6,  20.  It  is  attributed  to  God  by  Abraham  (Gen- 
xviii.  2-5).    Elsewhere  is  God  often  spoken  of  as  a  judge,  or  as  judging.  Because 
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God  applies  the  principles  of  natural  justice  his  decisions  are  called  judgments.  The- 
earthly  king  is  also  conceived  of  as  a  shepherd.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
Schrader  finds  (Keilinschriften  und  Altes  Testament,  on  Zech.  ii.  5)  an  inscription 
in  which  Sargon  was  called  a  true  shepherd.  The  ttoi^uj/v  lauv  of  Homer  is  familiar. 
So  also  is  Yahweh  called  a  shepherd,  and  Israel  a  flock. 

In  regard  to  the  ascription  of  kingship  to  God,  we  find  it  first  in  Exod.  xv.  IS. 
The  providence  of  Yahweh,  his  successive  judgments  on  Egypt,  the  calamities 
and  successes  of  Israel  were  taken  as  proof  of  his  kingship.  In  Israel  it  is  high 
treason  to  curse  him.  Every  oath  in  Israel  must  be  by  him.  He  is  superior  to 
all  earthly  kings,  who  are  crowned  or  deposed  by  him,  and  his  messages  are  to  be 
heard  by  them  all. 


HOW  TO  SEE  PALESTINE.* 

By  the  Rev.  Henky  W.  Hulbbrt, 

Beirut,  Syria. 


Dr.  Philip  Schaif  in  his  volume  entitled  "  Through  Bible  Lands,"  says : — "  I 
would  advise  every  theological  student  who  can  afford  it  to  complete  his  biblical 
education  by  a  visit  to  the  Holy  Land.  It  will  be  of  more  practical  use  to  lum  in 
his  pulpit  labors  than  the  lectures  of  the  professors  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  in 
Berlin  or  Leipzig,  valuable  as  these  may  be.  The  best  thing,  of  course,  is  to  com- 
bine the  most  thorough  theoretical  study  and  personal  experience  on  the  spot." 
In  another  place  he  adds — "  The  benefit  of  travel  depends  upon  the  disposition 
and  preparation  of  the  traveler.  *  *  *  The  more  knowledge  we  carry  with  us 
the  more  we  sliall  bring  back."  This  being  true  of  theological  students,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  a  man  who  has  had  several  years  of  practical  work  in  tlie  ministry 
might  receive  even  more  benefit. 

Dr.  Howard  Crosby  once  said  to  the  writer  that  some  years  ago  he  made  a 
proposition  to  the  trustees  of  a  prominent  theological  seminary  to  the  effect  that 
he  would  help  them  raise  a  fund  of  $1,000,000,  with  the  interest  of  which  to  send 
ten  young  men  from  each  class  graduating  from  that  institution  to  Palestine  to 
study  a  year.  Owing  to  certain  other  urgent  demands  for  money,  the  project  was 
not  carried  through. 

Dr.  W.  G.  T.  Shedd  strongly  recommends  students  who  look  forward  to  the 
practical  work  of  the  ministry  to  go  to  Palestine  rather  than  to  Germany.  I  have 
before  me  similar  statements  from  a  dozen  prominent  authorities  on  this  subject. 
They  urge  the  homiletical  value  of  such  a  trip. 

But  how  can  all  this  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  those  who  might  be  ben- 
efited by  it  ?  Dr.  Crosby  suggests  one  solution.  It  takes  time  and  money  to  ex- 
tract from  a  trip  to  the  land  of  the  Bible  the  best  results.  A  hurried  rush  through 
the  country  gives  a  very  inadequate  notion  of  things.  A  man  must  settle  down 
at  some  favored  spot  and  get  thoroughly  initiated  into  Oriental  ways.  He  needs 
to  read  his  Bible  through  amidst  the  scenes  it  depicts.  If  the  theological  semi- 
naries could  come  to  the  aid  of  the  student  by  offering  scholarships  of  $500  for 
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this  purpose,  the  study  of  Bible  Lands  would  receive  a  new  impetus,  and  the  prac- 
tical results  would  be  revealed  in  many  a  pulpit. 

The  millennium,  however,  has  not  come,  and  the  inquiry  arises  :  IIow  can 
such  a  trip  be  undertaken,  inexpensively,  under  present  circumstances  '?  Hoping 
that  they  may  be  of  service  to  others,  the  writer  gives  a  few  of  his  experiences. 

On  going  to  the  Orient  one  finds  that  he  has  to  turn  his  back  upon  all  thor- 
oughly equipped  libraries.  As  one  WTiter  says  :  "  You  can  at  least  make  a  dash 
through  a  limited  territory,  gather  together  a  few  facts,  and  then  return  to  the 
libraries  of  Europe  and  America  to  digest  them." 

For  the  study  of  Greek  history  and  literature,  the  fi-iends  of  learning  in 
America  are  establishing  a  school  at  Athens,  and  within  a  few  years  the  student 
will  have  every  facility  for  a  practical  and  thorough  study  of  ancient  Greece.  No 
institution  of  this  kind  for  the  far  more  numerous  students  of  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages and  peoples  and  especially  of  the  Bible,  is  to  be  found  in  the  East.  Neither 
at  Cairo,  Jerusalem,  Beirut,  nor  Constantinople,  are  there  facilities  for  an  exhaust- 
ive study  of  Eastern  life,  history,  and  literature,  sacred  or  profane. 

Of  these  centers,  however,  Beirut,  Syria,  offers  by  far  the  best  advantages.  It 
is  not  generally  known  that  the  Syrian  Protestant  College  throws  open  its  doors  to 
students  of  Bible  Lands.  Its  location  is  central.  The  cities  of  the  "  Seven 
Churches  of  Asia,"  Tarsus  and  Antioch,  are  only  two  days'  sail  to  the  north. 
Cyprus  is  one  day  to  the  west,  Damascus  one  day  to  the  east,  and  Jerusalem  one 
day  to  the  south  (via  Jaffa).  Beirut  and  its  neighboring  mountains  are  the  health 
resorts  of  the  Levant.  Skillful  physicians  and  commodious  hospitals  are  near  at 
hand.  Situated  on  a  promontory,  it  is  always  favored  with  sea-breezes  and  has  a 
most  beautiful  outlook  of  water,  plain,  and  mountains. 

The  college  occupies  a  fine  site  on  Ras  Beirut,  has  three  large  and  well 
appointed  buildings,  the  beginning  of  a  good  library,  and  valuable  collections  of 
the  fauna  and  flora  of  Syria.  The  commodious  building  of  the  Presbyterian  The- 
ological Seminary  is  situated  on  the  college  grounds,  and  contains  a  small  but 
veiy  superior  theological  and  missionary  library.  The  libraries  of  the  professors 
and  missionaries  are  rich  in  books  on  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  of  Oriental  life. 
It  is  expected  that  in  a  short  time  the  valuable  library  of  the  American  Palestine 
Exploration  Society  will  be  deposited  at  the  college. 

But  what  is  perhaps  ([uite  as  valuable  as  books,  Beirut  has  the  inestimable 
advantage  of  having  a  large  corps  of  men  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  studying 
Oriental  character  and  ways,  and  whose  experiences  are  at  the  disposal  of  all  stu" 
dents  of  the  Bible. 

The  college  furnishes  a  pleasant  room,  lights,  fire,  washing,  and  good  table 
board  for  four  months  or  more  at  the  rate  of  S6  per  week.  This  also  includes 
instruction  in  Arabic  for  at  least  two  hours  a  day.  A  limited  number  of  men  can 
make  arrangements  to  tutor  two  hours  a  day  in  the  college  or  in  the  town  for  the 
college  year,  and  pay  their  way.  Tlie  college  authorities  have  also  a  standing 
arrangement  by  which  they  send  out  graduates  of  American  colleges  for  three 
years  on  a  good  salary.  At  present  there  are  six  young  men  occupying  such 
positions.  Several  students  have  taken  advantage  of  the  facilities  the  college 
offers.  One  who  returned  to  America  last  summer  is  now  a  professor  of  Ori- 
ental languages  in  a  western  university.  A  Fellow  from  Harvard  College  and 
a  recent  graduate  from  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  of  New  York,  are  at  pres- 
ent making  the  college  their  headquarters. 
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A  pleasant  way  is  to  leave  New  York  early  in  July,  and  spend  three  months 
on  the  way  to  Beirut  via  London,  Paris,  the  Rhine,  Vienna,  the  Danube,  Constan- 
tinople, and  Smyrna.  The  month  of  October  can  be  spent  on  the  Lebanon,  and 
visiting  Damascus,  Baalbec,  and  Ilermon.  Nov.  1st  settle  down  at  Beirut  for  five 
months  of  hard  study.  It  is  well  to  purchase  a  horse  on  first  landing  (horse  and 
equipments  $75).  Having  thoroughly  studied  up  Palestine,  and  learned  the  ways 
of  the  natives,  one  is  prepared  in  April  for  an  extended  trip  down  through  the 
country.  It  can  be  done  inexpensively  and  leisurely  with  a  tent  and  native  ser- 
vants. A  dragoman  is  not  necessary.  Two  weeks  can  be  spent  in  and  about 
Jerusalem.  After  six  weeks  in  the  saddle,  and  having  done  thorough  work,  one 
can  sell  his  horse  for  about  its  original  cost,  and  take  the  steamship  at  Jaffa  for 
Alexandria.  The  last  two  weeks  in  May  are  not  too  hot  for  a  glimpse  at  Lower 
Egypt.  June  1st  take  steamship  at  Alexandria  for  Brindisi,  and  see  Italy  at  its 
best.  Or  one  can  secure  passage  for  Liverpool  direct  at  the  astonishingly  cheap 
rate  of  |50  first  class. 

The  Rev.  D.  Stuart  Dodge,  11  Cliff  Street,  New  York,  is  the  corresponding 
secretary  of  the  Syrian  Protestant  College,  with  whom  the  above  arrangements 
can  be  made.  $800  is  a  liberal  allowance.  With  economy,  $600  will  do.  With 
tutoring,  $400. 
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BIBLE  HISTORY.* 


What  teacher  has  not  groaned  in  spirit  because  of  the  lack  of  a  proper  text- 
book in  Bible  history?  Smith's  Old  Testament  and  New  Testament  Histories 
have  been  the  standards  for  many  years  ;  but  how  uninviting  they  are ;  how  defi- 
cient in  vividness,  in  arrangement,  in  the  presentation  of  the  results  of  recent 
investigations ! 

Professor  Blaikie's  work  has  been  in  the  market  some  years  ;  but  for  some 
reason  has  not  gained  the  recognition  which  it  deserves.  It  is  a  small  work,  but 
the  enlargement  which  it  needs  can  well  be  performed  by  the  teacher  and  student. 
It  furnishes  an  admirable  outline  for  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  course  of 
Bible  history.  The  division  of  the  material  into  sections,  with  the  topic  of  each 
section  indicated  in  heavy  type,  is  to  be  commended.  Perhaps  the  value  of  the 
book  cannot  better  be  shown  than  by  quoting  from  the  author's  preface  its  char- 
acteristics :  "  (1)  It  follows  the  stream  of  biblical  narrative,  arranging  and  classi- 
fying the  leading  facts,  so  as  to  aid  the  eye  and  the  memory  in  grasping  the  whole. 
(2)  It  keeps  in  view,  throughout,  the  great  spiritual  purpose  of  revelation,  and 
shows  its  gradual  development.  (3)  For  illustrating  the  narrative  it  takes  advan- 
tage of  the  mass  of  biblical  illustration  of  which  recent  years  have  been  so  prolific, 
in  researches,  monuments,  travels,  and  expeditions  in  Bible  lands.  (4)  It  notices 
briefly  the  chief  countries,  towns,  and  otlier  scenes  of  Bible  history  as  they  occur. 
(5)  It  glances  at  the  parallel  history  and  progress  of  the  leading  nations  of  the 
world, — showing  what  was  going  on  elsewhere  while  the  history  of  the  Bible  was 
being  enacted.  (6)  It  traces  the  progress  of  religious  knowledge  by  which  it  was- 
made  known,  and  the  state  of  social  and  spiritual  life  at  different  periods,  partly 
in  other  nations,  but  especially  among  the  Israelites.  (7)  It  fills  up  the  interval 
between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  so  as  to  throw  light  on  the  great  changes 
that  had  occurred  between  the  time  of  Malachi  and  the  appearance  of  our  Lord." 

This  history  is  not  a  perfect  one.  Tliere  are  several  points  which  would  im- 
prove it,  e.  g.,  the  insertion  of  much  additional  matter  in  tlie  form  of  foot-notes; 
but  it  may  be  said  that,  for  the  average  Bible  class,  whether  in  Sunday-school  or 
Divinity  school,  it  is  the  handiest  and  most  satisfactory  book  to  be  had. 


LECTURES  ON  ECCLESIASTES.t 


No  book  more  difficult  to  handle  than  Ecclesiastes  is  to  be  found  in  the  Old 
Testament.  The  lectures  before  us  were  delivered  on  Saturday  afternoons,  begin- 


•  A  Manual  ok  Hiule  Hisronv  in  connection  witli  tlic  general  liistory  of  the  World.  By 
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ning  in  November,  1884.  It  is  certainly  an  evidence  of  great  interest  in  biblical 
study,  that  so  peculiar  a  book  as  this  could  have  attracted  "many,  men  and 
women,  young  and  old,  not  a  few  of  them  men  immersed  in  the  busy  and  anxious 
life  of  tlie  great  metropolis." 

The  author  disclaims  all  pretention  to  originality.  "  He  has  read  much  and 
thought  much  on  every  line,"  and  his  effort  is  to  give  in  as  clear  a  form  as  pos- 
sible the  results  of  his  reading  and  thinking.  That  he  does  not  enter  upon  his 
work  without  a  due  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  which  it  involves,  is  evident 
from  the  forceful  presentation  of  these  difficulties.  That  he  undertakes  his  task 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  getting  at  the  truth,  is  evident  from  the  fearless  manner 
in  which  he  characterizes  the  ordinary  absurd  and,  indeed,  ridiculous  exegesis 
by  which  the  "  book  becomes  no  longer  a  serious  study  for  earnest  men,  but  a  pas- 
time for  grown-up  children,  a  playground  for  trifling  pedants." 

He  grants  the  uninteresting  character  of  the  book,  as  judged  from  almost 
every  stand-point,  yet  shows  that  "those  dreary  sentiments,  those  disjointed  prov- 
erbs, those  hollow  wraiths  of  unavailing  consolation,  those  wearisome  repeti- 
tions, those  unintelligible  utterances,  those  terrible  pictures  of  human  destinies, 
those  snatchings  of  startling  and,  as  it  might  seem,  wholly  irreligious  teaching, 
those  '  liard  sayings  '  gather  a  fresh  interest  as  we  try  to  track  them  through  their 
many  windings  to  their  true  sense  and  actual  teaching."  They  contain  "  no  body 
of  Christian  doctrine  wrapped  up  in  unchristian  form,  but  that  which  is  at  all 
times  one  of  the  most  moving  of  all  spectacles— the  human  spirit  led  to  face  in 
hours  of  gloom  its  relation  towards  the  world  and  towards  its  God— struggling 
with  tlie  same  problems  that  vex  our  souls,  and  feeling  its  way  through  a  night 
of  darkness  to  some  measure  at  least  of  light  and  knowledge." 

In  his  second  lecture  the  authorship  and  age  are  considered,  and  satisfactory 
reasons  given  why  Solomon  could  not  have  been  the  author,  or  Solomon's  age 
given  birth  to  such  a  production.  In  the  whole  treatment,  which  follows  through 
ten  lectures,  tliere  is  a  freedom  from  traditional  prejudice,  an  honest  searching  after 
.the  exact  meaning  of  the  words,  that  is  refreshing  and  helpful.  These  lectures 
are  to  be  commended  as  presenting  in  easy  shape,  the  general  results  of  modern 
investigation  in  relation  to  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes. 


EARTH'S  EARLIEST  AGES.* 


The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  show  that  the  characteristic  features  of  tlie  days  of 
Noah  are  reappearing  in  Christendom,  and,  therefore,  that  the  days  of  the  Son  of 
Man  cannot  be  far  distant.  The  introduction,  after  enlarging  upon  the  danger  to 
Christianity  resulting  from  so  much  diversity  of  Bible-interpretation,  and  showing 
how  this  diversity  began,  even  in  the  early  church,  indicates  how  all  these  diversi- 
ties might  be  brought  to  an  end,  and  then  proceeds  to  show  the  importance  of 
the  study  of  prophecy.  Chapters  II.-X.  include  discussions  of  "  The  Creation," 
"  The  Interval "  (viz.,  after  the  destruction  of  a  pre-adamite  race,  as  a  result  of 
which  the  earth  came  into  a  state  of  desolation),  "  The  Six  Days,"  "  The  Creation 
of  Man,"  "The  Fall  of  Man,"  "The  Trial  and  Sentence,"  "The  Age  of  Free- 
dom," "  The  Days  of  Noah."    Of  the  remaining  chapters  three  are  on  "  Spiritual- 


*  Earth's  Earliest  Ages,  and  their  connection  with  Modern  Spiritualism  and  Theosophy. 
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ism,"  one  on  "  Theosophy,"  one  on  "  Buddhism,"  and  one  on  the  "  Signs  of  the 
End."  The  stand-point  of  the  autlior  will  easily  be  learned  from  the  closing  sen- 
tence of  his  preface  :  "  But  many  signs  appear  to  testify  that  the  hour  of  the 
Powers  of  Darkness  is  again  approaching — that  eclipse  of  faith  which,  it  is  fore- 
told, shall  precede  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man." 

The  author's  theory  is  that  God  created  the  world,  and  made  Satan  prophet, 
priest  and  king  over  it.  Satan  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  pre-adamite  world 
sinned ;  and  for  their  sin  the  world  was  destroyed.  This  pre-adamite  race  was 
probably  swallowed  up  by  the  sea,  where  they  now  are  as  evil  spirits  and  demons. 

In  order  to  give  Satan  another  chance,  there  is  a  second  creation,  described  in 
Gen.  I.  2  seq.;  but  he  still  remains  disobedient,  bringing  confusion  into  this 
■world  also  by  seducing  the  woman.  And  now,  "when  no  other  created  being 
could  be  found  able  to  restore  the  confusion,  the  Lord  Jesus  himself  came  forth 
from  the  Godhead,  to  take  the  misused  power  into  his  own  hands,  and  to  hold  it 
until  the  rebellion  be  altogether  suppressed,  and  every  trace  of  it  obliterated." 
It  is  these  pre-adamite  beings,  evil  angels  and  demons,  who  were  the  heathen 
gods.  By  them  even  the  motions  of  the  elements  are  directed ;  for,  when  our  Lord 
arose  from  his  sleep  and  "  rebuked  the  winds  and  the  sea,  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  he  was  chiding  the  mere  rush  of  the  blast,  or  the  senseless  waves;  but, 
rather,  those  malignant  spirits  of  air  and  water  which  had  combined  to  excite  the 
storm." 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  one  or  two  illustrations  of  our  author's  ex- 
■egesis.  The  "  seed  of  the  woman  "  cannot  be  mankind,  for  that  would  be  called 
the  seed  of  the  man.  None  but  Christ  could  in  a  literal  sense  be  exclusively  the 
seed  of  a  woman.  In  this  prophecy,  therefore,  it  is  declared  that  Christ  is  to  be 
born  of  a  virgin.  And  so  Isaiah  (vii.  14)  says  the  virgin,  referring  to  this  proph- 
ecy and  meaning  the  particular  virgin  to  be  chosen  for  the  fulfillment  of  it.  In 
discussing  the  character  of  the  clienibim  he  says  that  it  is  set  forth  by  the  name 
Kerubim,  which  is  derived  by  separating  it  into  two  words,  ka  (=  like)  rubim 
[=  many). 

According  to  Mr.  Pember,  "  since  the  first  man  was  able  on  the  very  day  of  his 
creation  to  give  names  to  beasts  and  fowls,  it  is  evident  that  language  was  a  gift 
bestowed  upon  him  by  God,  when  the  breath  of  life  was  breathed  into  his  nos- 
trils. Christians,  therefore,  cannot  countenance  the  speculations  of  modern  phil- 
osophers in  regard  to  the  gradual  development  of  speech." 

Our  opinion  of  this  work  may  be  stated  briefly.  It  contains  scarcely  a  sound 
statement  from  the  first  page  to  the  last.  It  is  built  upon  the  most  fanciful  and 
absurd  theories  of  interpretation  whicli  can  be  possibly  conceived  of.  There  is  no 
indication  in  it  of  true  scholarship.  It  is  a  Ictng  series  of  vagaries,  each  one  more 
preposterous  than  the  preceding.  It  is  a  cause  for  extreme  regret  that  tliere  are 
men,  leading  ministers  in  our  churches,  who  read  and  accept  and  commend  such 
unreliable  teaching.  There  may  be  good  ground  for  pre-miUenarianism ;  but 
.surely  this  author  has  lost  sight  of  the  aim  of  his  book. 
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Of  the  many  difficulties  which  present  themselves  to  the 
thoughtful  Bible-student,  no  single  class  is  more  noteworthy  than 
that  class  which  includes  the  New  Testament  interpretations  of  vari- 
ous Old  Testament  passages.  From  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era  to  the  present  time  these  difficulties  have  been  discussed.  It 
would  seem  to  be  impossible  for  interpreters  to  agree  upon  any  set  of 
principles  in  accordance  with  which  these  "citations"  might  be  satis- 
factorily explained.  In  this  issue,  our  readers  will  find  a  brief  state- 
ment from  the  well-known  exegete  Professor  Franz  Delitzsch.  For 
the  accuracy  of  these  statements,  the  translator  takes  the  responsibil- 
ity. For  the  statements  themselves,  those  who  cannot  accept  them 
may  hold  the  learned  Professor  accountable.  The  presentation  will 
be  found,  at  all  events,  a  clear  and  interesting  one. 


Our  age  is,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  an  age  of  activity.  Every 
department  of  study  is  pushed  with  a  vigor  before  unknown.  No- 
where, however,  is  this  more  true  than  in  the  Old  Testament  and  its 
closely  allied  departments. 

These  departments,  to  be  sure,  have  to  do  with  the  past.  But  it  is 
a  "past"  that  still  lives  in  a  multitude  of  forms.  The  Old  Testament 
world  of  to-day  is  a  busy  one.  Discoveries  are  being  made  before 
which  men  stand  aghast.  Investigation  is  being  pushed  in  every 
direction.  Publications  are  leaving  the  press  almost  daily.  The  lead- 
ing reviews  give  large  space  to  the  discussion  of  Old  Testament 
topics.  Semitic  chairs  are  bsing  establislied,  and  professors  of  Semitic 
subjects  appointed  in  many  leading  institutions.  All  this  is  of  inter- 
est.    These  details  are   worthy  of  notice.     Our  readers   will   find  in 
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this  and  succeeding  numbers  of  The  Student  a  new  department^ 
Old  Testament  Notes  and  Notices,  in  which  there  will  be  chronicled,, 
from  month  to  month,  interesting  and  important  items  relating  to  Old 
Testament  work  and  Old  Testament  workers.  This  department,  it  is 
believed,  will  prove  to  be  one  of  g^eat  practical  value  to  those  who 
are  interested  in  this  field  of  study. 


Why  should  not  the  study  of  the  biblical  languages  be  a  matter 
of  conscience  to  the  minister  of  the  gospel  1  Strictly  speaking,  unless- 
he  can  read  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Hebrew  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  the  Greek,  his  knowledge  of  all  things  pertaining  to  his  work 
is  second-hand.  There  are,  of  course,  good  translations  and  commen- 
taries upon  which  he  can  depend,  and  for  practical  work  this  may  suffice. 
And  yet  the  fact  remains  that  he  himself  cannot  draw  from  the  orig- 
inal fountain  of  truth  or  decide  whether  what  is  offered  him  by  others 
is  still  in  its  original  purity.  The  Bible  being  tite  source  of  his  faith 
and  work  and  inspiration  should,  if  at  all  possible,  be  accessible  to  him 
in  the  very  form  and  words  in  which  it  came  from  the  inspired  minds. 
Does  a  minister  really  appreciate  what  he  does  when  he  deliberately 
decides  not  to  fit  himself  to  do  such  work  .' 


We  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  comparatively  cold  reception 
which  has  been  accorded  to  the  revised  Old  Testament  by  the  English 
speaking  peoples.  Such  a  work  must  find  its  way  into  general  accept- 
ance gradually  and  upon  the  recognition  of  its  merits.  The  fate  of 
the  German  revision  shows  this.  For,  although  this  translation  is 
more  conservative  in  character  than  the  English,  its  progress  in  the 
land  of  biblical  criticism,  where,  of  all  lands,  such  a  revision  would  be 
supposed  acceptable,  is  even  slower  than  that  of  our  revision  among 
us.  Such  cautious  conservatism,  however,  is  by  no  means  an  evil.  If 
the  revisions  have  living  .merits  they  will  live  ;  otherwise,  their  fate 
is  sealed. 


If  the  full  benefit  of  the  study  of  biblical  history  is  to  be  secured,, 
it  must  be  conducted  with  the  proper  aim  and  in  the  proper  spirit. 
The  aim  should  be  not  to  acquire  the  facts  for  the  sake  of  the  facts, 
but  to  acquire  them  for  the  principles  and  lessons  which  lie  behind 
them  and  which  they  were  intended  by  revelation  to  teach.  The  great 
truths  of  revelation  find  expression  not  only  or  even  principally  in  ab- 
stract statements,  but  especially,  and  often  with  wonderful  clearness 
and  emphasis,  in  the  history  of  the  people  and  of  the  individuals  whose 
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life  was  to  be  the  expression  of  these  truths.  God's  dealings  with 
Abraham  or  with  David,  these  two  best  representatives  of  Old  Testa- 
ment religious  life,  the  development  of  their  faith  and  the  virtues  of 
this  faith  under  the  guidance  of  God,  in  fact  their  lives  as  a  whole, 
teach  us,  when  rightly  apprehended,  as  clearly  concerning  the  plans 
of  God  and  the  truths  of  revelation  as  do  the  more  abstract  and  direct 
teachings  of  the  sacred  books.  The  whole  history  of  the  children  of 
Israel  is  the  expression  of  the  plans  of  God  for  the  unfolding  of  his 
kingdom  on  earth.  This  is  much  more  true  than  that  the  historj-  of 
the  church  is  the  expression  of  the  New  Testament  ideal;  for  the 
people  of  the  Old  were  to  a  greater  extent  under  the  direct  and  theo- 
cratic guidance  of  God,  than  are  those  of  the  New;  and  so  the  history 
of  the  church  of  the  Old  Covenant,  i.  e..  Old  Testament  history,  is  for 
this  purpose  especially  instructive.  It  is  God's  revelation  in  deeds 
rather  than  in  words  ;  and  in  many  instances  the  truths  underlying 
the  former  are  more  transparent  than  those  expressed  by  the  latter. 


The  proposed  reconstruction  of  Israel's  history  and  of  the  devel- 
opment and  course  of  Israel's  religion,  as  is  proposed  kiy  the  works  of 
Kuenen,  W'ellhausen,  Stade,  and  others,  aims  to  construct  an  historical 
and  religious  scheme  which  shall  in  all  particulars  resemble  that  of  the 
religious  growth  of  other  oriental  peoples.  It  endeavors  to  write  a 
history  of  this  religion  as  the  result  of  factors  and  agencies  such  as 
are  found  in  all  other  nations.  Kuenen,  the  boldest  of  his  class,  states 
as  one  of  the  principles  underlying  his  entire  work,  that  the  "religions 
of  Israel  and  of  Christianity  are  one  of  many;  nothing  less,  but  also 
nothing  more."  The  aim  is,  therefore,  to  eliminate  from  the  history 
of  Israel  the  characteristic  element  and  thus  accomodate  it  to  the  gen- 
eral scheme  of  the  philosophical  science  of  Comparative  Religion. 
This  attitude  of  the  advanced  critics  is  the  fundamental  error  of  their 
whole  work.  It  is  possible  that  a  thoroughly  critical  and  scientific 
history  of  Israel's  religious  development  will  differ  in  this  or  that 
feature  from  the  traditional  views  of  the  church.  But  any  account  of 
this  history  which  proceeds  from  the  premises  that  the  origin,  char- 
acter and  growth  of  this  religion  were  essentially  the  same  as  those 
of  the  surrounding  gentile  nations,  condemns  itself  If  there  is  one 
thought  that  pervades  the  documents  from  which  alone  an  historical 
account  of  this  religion  can  be  drawn,  viz.,  the  Old  Testament  books, 
it  is  that  the  religion  of  Israel  is  the  special  revelation  of  God,  the  only 
true  worship  in  the  midst  of  errors  ;  just  as  the  God  of  Israel  is  the 
only  true  God.  No  possible  "doctoring"  of  the  authorities  and  sources 
can  remove  this  feature  ;  and  since  the  proposed  reconstruction  pro- 
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ceeds  from  this  violent  misconstruction  of  the  sources  of  this  history, 
we  may  feel  assured  that  the  sober  second  thought  of  scholars  will 
deprive  the  new  views  of  the  large  number  of  adherents  which  thus  far 
they  seem  to  have  secured  not  only  in  Holland  and  Germany,  but  also 
in  England  and  America. 


Should  one  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  Old  Testament  con- 
tains only  law  and  no  gospel,  or  an  insufficient  amount  of  gospel  to 
bring  light  and  life  to  erring  souls,  let  him  read  the  Psalms  with  open 
eyes.  The  instinct  of  the  best  Christians  of  all  ages  of  the  church 
has  led  them  to  see  in  the  Psalms  the  richest  expressions  of  every 
phase  of  Christian  feeling,  from  the  deepest  humiliation  caused  by  a 
consciousness  of  sin,  to  the  highest  exaltation  resulting  from  a  recog- 
nition of  blessings  already  given  and  in  store  for  the  redeemed,  who 
are  accepted  by  Jehovah.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Psalms  have 
always  been  the  favorite  source  for  Christian  hymnology.  The  sing- 
ers in  Israel  have  drunk  deep  draughts  at  the  fountain  of  divine 
mercy,  and  gratitude  inspired  them  to  utter  that  of  which  the  heart 
was  full.  Christians  in  troubles,  trials  and  temptations,  find  the 
Psalms  a  never-failing  source  of  comfort  ;  those  weak  in  faith  find 
strength  there  ;  those  who  are  strong  find  there  words  and  thoughts 
which  only  others  equally  strong  were  able  to  utter.  The  Psalms  are 
replete  with  the  gospel. 

Nor  is  Isaiah  lacking  in  this  regard.  From  the  fourth  Christian 
century  he  is  frequently  called  "the  evangelist  of  the  Old  Testament." 
The  name  is  well  chosen  and  the  honor  well  bestowed.  An  "evangel- 
ist "  is  one  who  heralds  the  evangeliinn,  the  good  news  concerning  the 
salvation  achieved  for  man.  No  other  man  in  the  whole  pre-Christian 
period  has  done  this  better  than  has  the  son  of  Amoz.  In  many  re- 
gards, his  prophetic  eye  seemed  brighter  and  more  penetrating,  and  to 
him  the  future  seemed  more  transparent  than  to  his  brethren  ;  and  to 
none  other  was  it  given  to  speak  so  clearly  concerning  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  plans  of  God  and  the  fulfillment  of  his  promises  in  the  per- 
son, words  and  works  of  the  Messiah.  While  the  others  speak  more 
of  the  Messianic  kingdom  in  general,  Isaiah  dwells  more  largely  upon 
the  person  and  the  personal  work  of  him  who  was  to  establish  this 
kingdom.  The  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah,  the  central  jewel  in  the 
Old  Testament  crown  of  prophecies,  found  in  Isa.  XL.-LXVI.,  reads  not 
as  a  prediction  written  seven  hundred  years  before  the  advent  of  the 
Nazarene,  but  liki  a  historical  record  penned  under  the  cross  upon 
Calvary,  and  inspired  by  a  full  conception  of  the  significance  of  the 
event. 


PALESTINE  EXPLOEATION, 
WHAT    REMAINS    TO    BE    DONE. 

By  Professor  J.  W.  McGarvey, 

Lexington,  Ky. 


The  survey  of  Western  Palestine,  from  tlie  sea  to  the  Jordan,  and  from  Dan 
to  Beersheba,  }ias  been  so  thoroughly  accomplished  by  the  officers  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund  of  Great  Britain,  that  nothing  more  remains  to  be  done  In  that 
section  so  far  as  the  surface  is  concerned.  The  results  of  this  work  are  fully  ex- 
hibited in  their  immense  map  of  this  section,  and  the  seven  quarto  volumes  which 
accompany  it.  The  map  is  by  far  the  largest  ever  made  of  Palestine,  being  drawn 
on  a  scale  of  one  inch  to  the  square  mile,  and  it  is  the  only  one  prepared  from 
such  information  as  could  make  perfection  a  possibility.  The  South  Country, 
which  lies  between  the  southern  border  of  Palestine  proper  and  the  desert,  and 
which  was  at  one  time  occupied  by  Israelites,  should  be  surveyed  and  added  to 
the  map,  and  then  the  surface  work  west  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea  would 
be  completed. 

East  of  the  Jordan  but  little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  mathematical  sur- 
vey, and  no  map  approaching  strict  accuracy  has  ever  been  made.  If  the  reader 
will  compare  any  two  maps  not  copied  one  from  the  other,  he  will  see,  by  their 
differences,  how  unreliable  they  are.  Soon  after  the  close  of  the  war  in  the  Sou- 
dan, Capt.  Conder,  who  had  been  called  into  active  service  during  the  war,  was 
sent  back  to  Palestine  to  complete  the  survey  work  of  the  Exploration  Fund  by 
surveying  beyond  the  Jordan,  but  he  had  scarcely  begun  the  work  when  the  Turk- 
ish government  stupidly  ordered  its  discontinuance.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
organization  will  renew  and  finish  the  undertaking  as  soon  as  the  governmental 
opposition  can  be  overcome.  Probably  the  best  way  to  overcome  it  would  be  by 
the  total  overthrow  of  the  opposing  government,  and  this  is  liable  to  occur  as  the 
result  of  the  great  eastern  war  which  is  imminent. 

But  after  the  surface  of  the  country  shall  liave  been  accurately  surveyed  and 
exhibited  on  maps,  our  knowledge  of  many  interesting  questions  will  still  be  in- 
complete, until  we  shall  have  gone  down  beneath  the  surface,  and  brought  up  the 
records  which  may  lie  buried  in  Palestine,  as  we  have  brought  some  of  those 
buried  in  Assyria,  Babylonia  and  Egypt.  It  is  highly  probal)le  that  among  these 
are  to  be  found  the  most  valuable  relics  of  antiquity.  The  whole  civilized  world 
has  been  thrilled  of  late  by  the  account  of  unwrapping  the  mummy  of  Kamescs 
II.,  the  pharaoh  who  first  persecuted  Israel,  and  by  the  description  of  his  person 
which  has  gone  abroad  into  the  newspapers  of  every  land.  When  the  world  gazes 
upon  his  photograph,  taken  3.')00  years  after  his  death,  it  will  be  hard  for  any  one 
to  doubt  the  account  of  him  which  is  given  in  the  Bible.  But  what  is  this  discov- 
ery compared  with  unwrapping  the  mummies  of  Jacob  and  his  son  Joseph,  and 
actiKiUy  laying  hands  upon  their  foreheads,  looking  into  their  sightless  eyes,  and 
sending  tlicir  photographs  iiround  the  world  ?  This  is  not  beyond  the  bounds  of 
possibility ;  for  Jacob's  body,  embalmed  like  the  body  of  a  king,  was  laid  away  in 
the  rock  sepulchre  of  Machpelah,  and  there  it  lies  yet,  unless  it  was  removed  at 
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an  early  day.  The  spot  has  been  guarded  by  stone  walls  and  a  jealous  people  for 
many  generations  past,  and  it  is  still  so  closely  guarded  that  no  human  being  is 
allowed  to  enter  the  sepulchre.  An  hour's  work  might  perhaps  be  enough  to  de- 
termine whether  the  patriarch  still  lies  where  he  was  placed  by  his  sons  and  the 
elders  of  Egypt.  Joseph,  too,  was  embalmed,  and  after  being  kept  in  Egypt  in  a 
coflin,  doubtless  of  granite,  until  Israel  was  delivered,  he  was  buried  in  the  piece 
of  land  which  his  father  bought  near  Shechem.  His  tomb  is  there  to  this  day, 
and  a  few  hours'  work  with  pick  and  spade  would  tell  us  whether  his  mummy  is 
yet  there.  These  are  burning  questions,  and  to  be  kept  in  suspense  about  them, 
when,  but  for  Mohammedan  superstition,  they  could  be  so  easily  settled,  is  quite 
annoying. 

There  is  another  question  quite  similar  in  the  interest  attaching  to  its  investi- 
gation and  the  ease  with  which  it  could  be  investigated,  to  the  two  just  mentioned. 
It  is  the  question  concerning  the  nature  and  design  of  the  sacred  rock  under  the 
Dome  of  the  Rock,  and  of  the  well  which  descends  from  the  cavern  beneath  it  into 
the  heart  of  the  temple  mount.  !N"o  one  who  has  ever  entered  that  sanctuary,  gazed 
upon  the  unshapen  mass  of  dusty  limestone  which  is  covered  by  the  costly  struct- 
ure, entered  the  artificial  cavern  beneath  it,  and  stamped  his  heel  on  the  circular 
marble  slab  covering  the  well's  mouth,  and  heard  the  deep  reverberations  below, 
can  be  content  to  let  that  slab  remain  unlifted,  as  the  lilohammedans  say  it  must, 
until  the  day  of  judgment.  We  wish  to  lift  it  at  once.  We  wish  to  descend  the 
well,  see  to  what  it  leads,  and  make  it  reveal  the  purpose  of  its  own  existence  and 
that  of  the  rock  above  it.  We  wish  to  make  it  give  up  its  treasures  of  ancient 
history  ;  and  should  we  find  in  some  of  its  dark  recesses,  as  the  Jews  believe  we 
would,  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  we  would  value  it  above  its  bulk  in  solid  gold. 
Nothing  stands  in  the  way  of  the  search  except  the  unreasoning  superstition  of  the 
Mohammedans,  who  will  not  go  in  themselves,  and  who  hinder  those  who  would. 

But  besides  these  places  of  special  interest  and  easy  access,  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  others  in  Palestine  where  judicious  excavations  might  determine  impor- 
tant questions  of  topography,  bring  to  light  historical  inscriptions  on  stone,  and 
add  largely  to  the  evidence  of  the  accuracy  of  the  sacred  narratives.  Almost 
every  ruined  town  and  village  shows,  cropping  above  the  surface,  the  upper 
courses  of  buried  masonry,  which,  if  disinterred,  might  tell  an  interesting  story 
of  the  ruined  city  on  which  the  modern  village  is  built.  The  same  is  true  of  Jeru- 
salem itself,  concerning  which  many  questions  remain  unsettled  which  can  be 
settled  only  by  investigation  l)eneatli  the  surface.  Doubtless  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund  of  Great  Britain,  which  has  done  so  much  already  in  the  line 
for  which  it  was  organized,  will  continue  its  operations  ;  but  it  should  not  be  left 
to  do  the  work  alone.  Some  organization  in  America  should  be  effected  to  share 
in  the  expense,  the  labor,  and  the  honor  connected  with  the  investigation.  The 
co-operative  organization  which  we  once  had,  and  which  commenced  a  work  be- 
yond the  .Jordan  that  was  full  of  promise,  has  long  ago  lapsed  into  inactivity  and 
perhaps  into  dissolution.    Why  not  revive  it  ? 


THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD  IN  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

By  Professor  F.  B.  Denio, 

Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  Bangor,  Me. 


III.    THE  INAUGURATION  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD. 

This  was  at  Sinai.  From  a  very  early  period  tlie  Old  Testament  liad  con- 
trasted tlie  people  of  God  with  other  peoples.  It  first  appears  in  Gen.  iv.  and  v. 
In  Gen.  x.  S  seq.  this  contrast  heightens  into  a  distinction  between  God's  people 
and  a  world-kingdom,  which  is  a  distinction  that  never  disappears.  Tlie  real  be- 
ginning of  the  kingly  rule  was  when  Yahweh  bomid  the  tribes  of  Israel  into  a 
community  by  the  formation  of  a  legal  covenant.  This  coNenant  was  the  con- 
stitution of  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  had  been  necessary  to  make  a  preparation 
for  this  inauguration  of  the  kingdom,  even  as  a  preparation  was  needed  for  the 
coming  of  Christ.  Tlie  ideas  previously  mentioned  were  a  part  of  this  preparation. 
The  family  of  Abraham  had  been  enlarged  to  a  tribe — to  a  race ;  the  furnace  of 
affliction  in  Egypt  and  the  wonderful  deliverance  under  the  guidance  of  Yahweh 
made  the  race  a  nation ;  the  preparation  was  completed ;  the  kingdom  was  inaugu- 
rated, for  a  fullness  of  time  was  reached.  The  records  respecting  the  inauguration 
of  this  kingdom  are  in  Exod.  xix.  3-19;  xx.  18-21;  xxiv.  3-8.  The  covenant 
proposed  by  (iod  was  verbally  accepted  by  the  people  at  once,  and  later  it  was 
formally  ratified. 

In  Exod.  XIX.  3-6  we  find  that  God's  assumption  of  the  kingship  is  based 
upon  his  deliverance  of  Israel  from  Egypt.  Even  as  to-day  we  assure  the  saint 
and  sinner  alike  that  they  belong  to  God  by  virtue  of  a  redemption  wrought  out 
in  Christ,  so  Moses  and  the  prophets  always  based  God"s  peculiar  claims  to  Israel 
upon  the  deliverance  from  Egypt.  There  is,  however,  a  yet  broader  presupposition, 
i.  e.,  that  Yahweh  owns  all  the  earth.  As  all  other  nations  have  forsaken  God 
and  know  him  not,  God  left  them  and  chose  Israel  as  his  peculiar  people, 
and  this  for  some  reason  of  his  own.  In  this  choice  there  was  also  an  element  of 
separation  or  exclusiveness.  This  exclusiveness  was  temporarily  external.  Al- 
though there  v^-as  to  be  forever  an  inner  separation,  the  outer  separation  was  not 
an  essential  or  permanent  characteristic  of  the  religion.  The  real  meaning  ofthe 
exclusiveness  concerned  a  holy  character,  and  that  has  not  abated  even  at  this 
day. 

The  purpose  of  this  choice  was  to  bring  Israel  into  intimate  relations  with 
God.  They  were  to  be  priests,  i.  e.,  servants  to  God ;  holy,  i.  e.,  dedicated  to  him. 
The  exclusiveness  was  not  explained  save  that  it  was  based  upon  their  relations 
with  God  and  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  these  relations. 

IV.    THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD  AS  A  TnEOCKACY. 

In  the  historical  development  of  this  kingdom  it  has  been  called  a  theocracy. 
All  political  powers  were  united  in  God,  and  he  ruled  through  such  agents  as  he 
cho.se.  Tlie  character  of  the  agent  was  no  essential  element  in  the  theocracy,  pro- 
vided he  was  sent  from  God.  Neither  was  a  constant  miraculous  element  neces- 
sary more  than  it  has  been  in  the  Christian  church.  The  givat  fact  was  that 
Israel  was  in  covenant  with  God,  so  that  they  were  his  peculiar  people  and  he 
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their  chosen  king.  The  agent  in  this  theocracy  might  be  prophet,  as  Samuel, 
priest,  as  Phinehas,  or  king,  as  David,  or  a  special  servant,  as  Joshua  or  Gideon. 
Still  the  theocracy  was  established  through  the  mediation  of  a  prophet,  and  a 
prophet  was  regarded  as  occupying  a  chief  rank  among  the  agents  in  the  theocracy. 

The  privileges  in  this  kingdom  were  the  nearness  of  God  (Deut.  iv.  7,  8)  and 
a  righteous  law  (Deut.  xxxiii.  3,  4  ;  iv.  6).  This  relation  had  been  entered  as  a 
matter  of  choice,  hence  it  was  a  moral  relation ;  it  recognized  duties  and  obliga- 
tions, hence  it  required  discipline.  Such  was  the  ideal  of  the  kingdom  at  the 
time  of  its  inauguration. 

The  ideal  has  been  given  in  outline ;  preparatory  tlioughts  have  been  noticed  : 
e.  g.,  the  contrast  between  God's  people  and  those  who  were  not  God's  people ;  the 
family  covenant  with  Abraham  now  ratified  as  a  national  covenant;  the  idea  of 
kingship  and  of  divine  headship  outside  of  recorded  revelation ;  also  the  idea  of 
the  kinship  between  human  and  divine  persons — all  these  had  brought  to  pass  the 
fullness  of  time — a  fullness  as  necessary  as  that  when  Christ  should  come— when 
the  kingdom  of  God  should  be  inaugurated.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked  that 
at  the  very  outset  the  people  accepted  the  relation,  entered  into  covenant,  but  were 
incapable  of  entering  into  the  full  privileges  of  the  covenant.  Instead  of  enter- 
ing into  a  direct  personal  relation  with  God  at  once,  they  (Exod.  xx.  19)  asked 
for  a  mediating  agent  from  God.  This  proved  one  thing  at  least,  that  they  had 
not  appropriated  that  degree  of  revelation  which  had  at  that  time  been  given 
them.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  from  the  outset  the  settled  usage  of  the  king- 
dom was  that  the  subjects  should  approach  their  ruler  only  through  a  king,  who  in 
turn  delivered  the  king's  message  to  them. 

The  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  Israel  shows  that  the  government  of 
the  kingdom  was  carried  on  through  mediating  agents  wholly.  At  no  period  did 
more  than  a  few  choice  spirits  seem  even  to  desire  to  enter  into  that  familiar 
relationship  with  Yahweh  which  was  the  ideal  of  the  Sinaitic  covenant.  Yet  this 
ideal  of  universal  privilege  ever  remained  that  to  which  the  chosen  agents  of  the 
king  always  strove  to  lead  the  people.; 

V.     TKANSITION  UNDER   SAMUEL.- 

There  was  no  substantial  difference  in  the  'attitude  of  the  people  until  the 
time  of  Samuel.  The  people  apparently  felt  the  ideal  of  the  kingdom  to  be  too  high 
for  them  ever  to  attain  unto.  They  renounced  the  possibility  of  becoming  a  king- 
dom of  priests,  having  Yahweh  alone  as  king,  and  of  being  each  directly  governed 
by  him.  They  accepted  their  spiritual  incapacity  as  a  settled  state  of  things  and 
demanded  a  human  king.  As  has  already  been  indicated,  the  theocracy  does  not 
necessarily  exclude  a  king,  the  very  conception  of  civil  society  implies  or  requires 
organization  and  headship.  The  conception  of  diiect  relationthip  with  God  does 
not  necessitate  the  exclusion  also  of  mediate  relationship.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  request  for  a  peimanent  order  of  kings,  who  should  constantly  mediate  be- 
tween God  and  his  subjects  in  all  the  functions  of  kingship,  this  request  was  not 
a  declension,  but  an  acquiescence  in  a  state  out  of  which  they  had  never  risen. 

This  appointment  of  the  king  did  not  make  Israel  any  less  a  kingdom  of  God 
than  before;  it  rather  sent  the  people  to  the  king  as  God's  representative,  and 
did  not  invite  them  as  a  whole  directly  to  God.  This  was  a  part  of  the  honor  due 
to  the  king  in  his  representative  capacity.  In  fact,  that  which  was  due  to  the 
king  in  this  capacity  was  carefully  dtfincd  (1  Sfm.  x.  25).    In  a  less  conspicuous 
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manner  there  was  set  up  beside  the  royal  office  another  permanent  power  as  a 
balance— and  a  corrective  of  possible  abuse.  This  was  the  prophetic  order.  Previ- 
ously there  had  been  uo  prophetic  order,  although  there  had  been  prophets.  The 
great  aim  of  this  order  was  to  lead  Israel  to  render  actual  the  ideal  of  the  king- 
dom, in  other  words,  to  observe  the  covenant  made  at  Sinai.  They  saw  no  way  to 
the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  save  through  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law 
as  based  upon  this  covenant.  During  successive  generations  they  penetrated 
more  and  more  deeply  into  the  meaning  of  the  covenant,  and  accordingly  they 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  former  standards  of  obedience.  As  one  contest  with 
disobedience  followed  another,  sin  was  found  to  be  more  profound  in  its  nature, 
and  righteousness  broader  in  its  scope,  and  to  require  deeper  foundations  than 
outward  obedience. 

VI.    DEVELOPMENT  UNDER  THE  KINGS. 

While  the  histoiy  of  the  prophetic  order  followed  the  course  just  indicated, 
the  history  of  the  kingly  order  took  a  direction  of  its  own.  The  occasion  which 
called  this  order  into  being  was  the  wars  waged  between  Israel  and  its  neighbors. 
The  struggle  for  existence  was  finally  brought  to  a  triumpliant  issue  by  David. 
These  wars  and  conquests  nurtured  the  national  consciousness  and  made  it  per- 
haps as  perfect  as  it  ever  was  before  the  captivity.  With  this  development  of  the 
national  consciousness  came  a  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  David  as  the 
theocratic  king  recognized  as  never  before  the  nature  of  the  kingdom  and  of  the 
proper  human  kingship  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  3).  It  was  seen  that  righteousness  was  the 
fundamental  law  of  this  kingdom,  whoever  might  administer  it.  This  idea  of  an 
earthly  sovereign  ruling  in  direct  responsibility  to  a  righteous  God  and  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  righteous  principles  gave  a  perfected  standard  for  judging 
human  kingdoms,  a  standard  which  later  prophets  used.  It  was  seen,  however, 
that  this  ideal  was  realized  in  Israel  only  as  the  king  was  a  devout  worshiper  of 
Yahweh. 

The  history  of  the  next  two  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  David  was  the 
history  of  an  attempt  to  realize  as  fully  as  possible  the  ideal  of  the  kingdom  pro- 
claimed at  Sinai.  By  the  necessity  of  the  case  this  ideal  was  more  fully  unfolded. 
Two  centuries  of  king  and  prophet  showed  it  impossible  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  the  actual  kingdom  and  the  ideal.  In  this  period  there  was  not  merely 
the  failure  to  rise,  but  there  was  a  practical  renunciation  of  the  covenant.  This 
had  its  beginning  in  the  reign  of  David,  who  most  perfectly  realized  the  standard 
of  the  theocratic  king.  The  beginning  was  slight.  It  was  the  marriage  with  a 
foreign  princess.  The  immediate  result  of  tliis  and  of  the  numerous  mariiages  of 
a  similar  character  on  the  part  of  Solomon  was  to  form  political  and  commercial 
relations  with  neighboring  nations.  The  exclusiveness  which  was  essential  to 
the  kingdom  of  God  was  lost.  The  influx  of  foreign  ideas  and  customs  was  par- 
tially checked  from  time  to  time  by  some  king  wlio  labored  in  harmony  with  the 
lirophetic  order.  The  kings  often  opposed  the  prophets  and  gave  their  inHuence 
to  the  promotion  of  foreign  customs  and  heatlien  worships.  These  seemed  to  have 
attained  their  height  at  the  time  of  Atlialiah.  Tlie  worship  of  Yahweh  had 
come  to  be  as  the  flippant  Charles  II.  said  of  Presbytery,  "no  religion  for  a  gentle- 
man." The  reaction  against  this  downright  paganism  was  successful ;  but  it  was 
followed  by  a  formalism  which  was  deadening  to  the  spiritual  life.  The  remain- 
der of  the  independent  history  of  the  nation  was  an  alternation  of  paganism  and  the 
formal  worship  of  Yahweh  as  the  religion  of  the  controlling  classes  of  the  nation. 
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vii.  early  psalms  concerning  the  kingdom  of  god. 
The  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  (iod  as  seen  in  song  is  extremely  interesting.  The 
true  kingly  character  as  recognized  by  David  has  been  mentioned  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
1-7  ;  cf.  Ps.  Lxxii.  and  ci.).  The  prevalent  idea  of  the  earlier  psalms  which  men- 
tion the  kingdom  of  God  is  that  of  the  splendor  of  the  king,  the  greatness  of  his 
power,  the  universality  or  permanency  of  his  reign  (Ps.  xlv.,  lxxii.,  ex.,  cxxxii.). 
Some  psalms  represent  Yah weh  as  judging  his  people,  or  all  the  earth,  or  as  ruling 
or  possessing  the  same  (Ps.  ix.,  xxiv.,  l.,  lxviii.).  Also  the  earthly  king  is  set 
up  by  Yahweli.  Here  the  future  joins  right  on  to  the  present  and  was  but  a  glori- 
fied development  out  of  it. 

VIII.    THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD  DEFERRED  TO  THE  FUTURE. 

Each  century  after  David  saw  the  actual  kingdom  receding  more  and  more 
from  the  ideal  even  of  its  songs.  The  heightening  ideal  of  the  prophets  did  not 
raise  the  people.  At  last  a  change  in  the  situation  was  accepted  by  the  prophetic 
order,  the  past  was  flung  away,  the  present  development  was  accepted  as  transi- 
tory, and  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  God  came  to  be  regarded  as  possible 
only  by  a  complete  renovation  of  society  then  existing.  As  has  been  seen,  in 
Samuel's  time,  the  people  failed  to  rise  to  the  privileges  of  the  Sinaitic  covenant. 
Before  Isaiah's  time  (about  7.50  B.C.)  the  people  had  declined  so  far  as  practically 
to  reject  this  covenant.  This  rejection  had  never  been  formal,  but  it  was  real. 
It  had  come  to  pass  that  when  unrighteous  kings  adopted  a  foreign  worship  the 
people  as  a  body  followed  them.  Righteous  kings  never  succeeded  in  undoing  this 
work.  Foreign  influence  became  more  and  more  operative  in  the  life  of  Israel ; 
this  change  had  been  largely  enhanced  by  the  division  into  two  kingdoms. 

The  activity  of  the  prophetic  order  took  on  a  new  form.  At  the  outset  they 
had  sought  to  secure  righteous  government  by  the  kings.  Later  tliey  came  more 
fully  into  relation  with  the  entiie  life  of  the  nation.  The  arts  of  the  orator  came 
into  prominence.  From  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century  B.  C.  their 
labors  included  the  formation  of  a  literature.  Such  prophets  as  Elijah  (called 
prophets  of  action)  had  tried  to  secure  some  form  of  obedience  to  Yahweh— to 
secure  recognition  of  Yahweh  as  the  God  whom  the  entire  nation  ought  to  wor- 
ship. They  were  able  to  secure  a  nominal  worship  of  Yahweh.  The  labors  of 
such  prophets  as  Hosea  and  Isaiali  (called  literary  prophe'ts)  were  to  secure  real 
worship  of  Y'ahweh.  These  efforts  were  based  upon  the  Sinaitic  covenant.  When 
the  people  had  practically  disowned  the  covenant  while  professing  service  to 
Y'aliweh  the  prophetic  activity  must  necessarily  undergo  some  modification. 

IX.    THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  WORK  OF  THE  PROPHETS. 

The  general  nature  of  this  activity  was  twofold.  It  was  ethical  and  gracious. 
They  were  teachers  of  righteousness  and  messengers  of  grace.  As  teachers  of 
rigliteoHsness  they  were  expounders  of  the  Sinaitic  covenant.  Although  it  was 
really  disowned  by  the  people,  the  propets  had  no  authority  to  abrogate  it.  The 
earlier  and  non-literary  prophets  were  almost  wholly  ethical.  There  were  occa- 
sional exceptions,  e.  g.,  2  Sam.  vii.  12  seq.  All  prophets  were  ethical  prophets. 
Tliey  asserted  the  reign  of  a  moral  law  over  all  men  and  the  government  of  a  God 
who  executed  this  law.  They  announced  retribution  for  sin,  destruction  upon  un- 
repentant sinners,  but  deliverance  and  reward  for  righteousness.  In  this  function 
their  predictions  were,  in  part  at  least,  conditional.  The  character  of  the  condi- 
tions can  be  seen  in  1  Sam.  ii.  30  ;  Isa.  i.  27  ;  xlviii.  18,  22.    They  pre-announced 
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the  destinies  of  nations  outside  of  Israel.  Tliey  taught  the  nature  of  God  and 
the  universality  of  his  power.  Tlie  prophets  did  not  create  these  ideas.  God  gave 
to  Israel  their  lofty  ideas  of  himself— not  by  abstract  statements,  but  by  deeds— 
the  call  of  Abraham,  the  exodus,  the  settlement  in  Canaan  and  the  subsequent 
guidance. 

So  far  as  God  was  conceived  or  taught  as  a  God  of  grace  there  was  room  for 
development  outside  of  the  Siuaitic  covenant.  As  an  ethical  teacher,  the  prophet 
could  teach  the  grace  of  God  as  a  motive  to  righteousness.  As  merely  an  ethical 
teacher,  he  could  not  pledge  that  grace  in  the  future.  The  basis  of  the  work  of 
the  prophet  as  a  minister  of  grace  is  earlier  than  the  Sinaitic  covenant.  It  may 
be  believed  that  the  paradisaic  promise  of  deliverance.  Gen.  in.  15,  was  one  ele- 
ment of  the  basis.  The  most  important  element  was  the  promise  to  Abraham, 
Gen.  XII.  2,  3.  With  these  should  be  joined  2  Sam.  vii.  16;  Deut.  xxxii.  More 
and  more  the  prophets  came  to  be  preachers  of  sovereign  grace.  Israel  was  to  be 
blessed,  and  through  Israel  all  nations.  Tliey  freely  pledge  divine  forgiveness  to 
the  future  times.  These  promises  were  unconditional,  i.  e.,  irrespective  of  pres- 
ent human  conduct.  A  new  covenant  pledged,  Jer.  xxxi.  31  seq.,  is  the  classic 
passage.  The  hope  of  Jeremiah  was  not  that  Israel  would  do  better,  but  that 
God  would  do  more.  No  covenant  of  works  would  suffice — one  of  grace  was 
necessary.  The  constitution  of  the  kingdom  of  God  as  proclaimed  at  Sinai 
revealed  the  defects  in  human  nature,  and  these  defects  were  to  be  provided  for. 
The  present  constitution  of  things  was  accepted  as  totally  inadequate,  and  the 
kingdom  of  God  was  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  future  rather  than  the  present. 
The  prophets  sketched  the  ideal  of  that  kingdom  of  God. 

X.      MESSIANIC   PIIOPHECY. 

The  prophetic  utterances  sketching  the  transformed  ideals  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ood  constitute  Messianic  prophecy.  Earlier  Messianic  prophecy  is  expressed  in 
tlie  lower  hopes  of  the  Davidic  psalms,  but  the  acme  of  prophecy  is  found  when 
the  hope  and  ideal  is  transformed.  Even  when  changed,  there  were  great  under- 
lying features  of  identity.  The  divine  kingship,  a  covenant,  also  the  exclusive 
possession  by  God  of  his  subjects,  were  in  the  new  ideals.  There  is  to  be  a 
righteous  representative  of  God  ruling  righteous  subjects.  These  were  not  hinged 
on  the  present  good  behavior  of  Israel,  but  God  is  the  prime  mover.  The  service 
is  to  consist  in  spiritual  worship,  not  to  be  taught  through  a  priest,  hence  not  rit- 
ual. And  there  is  to  be  abundant  provision  for  forgiveness.  These  ideals  receive 
such  treatment  that  Messianic  prophecy  develops  into  a  system.  The  Davidic 
proi)liecies  concerned  the  future  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Xo  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  people  had  as  yet  appeared  to  show  the  impracticable  nature  of  tlie  form 
of  things  then  existing.  Those  prophecies  had  been  scattered  and  unsystematic. 
]!iit  as  the  literary  prophets  take  up  the  theme  of  the  future  renovation  and 
reorganization  of  the  kingdom  of  (iod,  tliey  bind  all  prophecy  of  it  into  a  compact 
system. 

The  ideal  may  be  briefly  sketched  as  follows : 

1.  External  reUUions.  An  underlying  thought  of  Old  Testament  prophecy  is 
the  antagonism  between  tlie  society  of  nicn  by  whom  the  true  (Jod  is  served  and 
worshiped,  and  tlie  societies  of  men  which  constitute  world-kingdoms.  Egypt 
and  Assyria  are  tlie  kingdoms  distinctly  represented  as  symbolizing  the  world- 
powers.  Tliese  kingdoms,  especially  Assyria,  were  punishers  of  Israel,  used  by 
Yahweli  to  discipline  his  rebellious  people;  yet  they  were  liable  to  be  defeated 
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when  victory  seemed  most  certain,  wliereby  the  power  and  glory  of  Yaliweh  were 
revealed  upon  tliem.  Pre-eminently  the  Assyrian  kingdom  exhibits  that  kind 
of  a  kingdom  -which  at  all  times  is  antagonistic  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  endurance  of  the  society  of  God  in  the  face  of  all  opposition,  win- 
ning success  in  spite  of  the  world  powers,  is  a  frequent  theme  of  Messianic 
prophecy.  God  is  righteous ;  his  will  moves  steadily  and  irresistibly  toward  its 
end.  It  is  not  a  blind  necessity  ;  hence  those  who  work  for  God's  will  must  work 
righteously.  Herein  lay  the  reason  that  the  world-powers  were  at  any  moment 
liable  to  be  checked  or  cast  aside. 

2.  J  he  day  of  Yahweli.  This  was  the  crisis  which  should  usher  in  the  new 
era  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  opposition  of  world-kingdoms  and  the  wicked- 
ness of  men  are  to  become  more  open  and  stronger  in  defiance  of  God's  will.  The 
righteous  will  of  God  will  reveal  itself  more  fully  until  at  last,  in  full  consumma- 
tion, it  shall  destroy  every  vestige  of  opposition  in  some  climax  of  judgment. 
Two  lines  of  prophecy  point  to  this  day  so  far  as  Israel  is  concerned.  Israel  is  to 
be  sifted,  sinners  are  to  be  destroyed,  a  righteous  remnant  is  to  be  saved.  Again, 
Israel  is  to  be  converted,  humbled,  brought  to  repentance  by  God's  chastisements, 
and  renewed  by  his  Spirit.  When  this  aim  has  been  accomplished  the  wicked, 
who  have  been  God's  unconscious  and  self-seeking  instruments,  will  be  cast  aside 
and  destroyed. 

3.  Character.  The  subjects  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  fit  company  for  God, 
and  a  more  intimate  relation  than  ever  shall  be  established  on  the  basis  of  a  bet- 
ter covenant.  The  preaching  of  grace  was  not  without  ethical  character.  God's 
blessing  would  surely  come,  but  a  part  of  the  blessing  was  in  securing  righteous 
character. 

4.  Extent.  This  future  kingdom  was  to  be  universal.  It  was  to  be  a  world- 
wide commonwealth,  with  its  center  at  Zion.  A  universal  brotherhood  was  to 
worship  God,  who  was  to  be  made  known  by  the  missionary  activity  of  Israel.  In 
its  accomplishment  this  idea  has  been  at  once  a  stumbling-block  and  a  mighty 
proof  of  Christianity. 

5.  Buler.  Thus  far  the  Messianic  prophecies  in  the  broad  sense.  From  one 
point  of  view.  Messianic  prophecy  was  a  development.  The  general  promise  of 
blessing  to  Israel  and  then  through  Israel  was  first  conceived  as  having  reference 
to  temporal  prosperity  ;  was  later  regarded  as  requiring  a  ruler  who  shoidd  repre- 
sent Yahweh  and  defend  Israel  from  enemies  ;  later  he  was  expected  to  secure 
righteous  conduct  and  true  worship ;  still  later  appears  the  idea  that  he  should 
secure  their  safety  by  his  own  peril  and  suffering,  and  finally  should  mediate  in 
worship  between  them  and  God.  The  ruler  is  represented  as  a  king  of  an  earthly 
royal  line,  that  of  David.    Yet  at  the  same  time  the  king  is  often  Yahweh  himself. 

With  such  ideals  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  wrought  out  on  the  basis  of  divine 
grace  and  promise,  and  on  the  ruins  of  human  failure,  the  Old  Testaments  fin- 
ished their  work.  For  Israel  at  the  close  of  Old  Testament  history  the  kingdom 
of  God  had  a  past  and  a  future,  but  no  present. 


MUST  WE  FOLLOW  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  INTERPRETA- 
TION OF  OLD  TESTAMENT  TEXTS? 

By  Prof.  Franz  Delitzsch,* 

Leipzig,  Germany. 


The  New  Testament  is  the  key  to  the  Old,  and  the  citations  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  New  are  the  norm  according  to  which  the  Christian  inter- 
pretation must  use  tliese  keys  of  knowledge  (cf.  Luke  xi.  52).  These  citations, 
however,  are  not  specimens  of  the  art  of  grammatico-liistorical  exegesis,  but 
illustrations  of  prophecy  by  the  history  of  its  fulfillment.  The  apostles  determine 
the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  not  according  to  the  consciousness  of  the  Old 
Testament  writers,  but  according  to  the  meaning  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  passes 
into  them,  as  the  one  "mtctor  primarius^''  (cf.  Ileb.  iii.  7). 

1.  Without  the  New  Testament,  the  Old  Testament  would  be  a  labyrinth 
witliout  a  clue,  a  syllogism  without  a  conclusion,  a  riddle  without  a  solution,  a 
torso  without  a  head,  a  moon  without  a  sun,  since  Clirist  is  the  proper  interpreter 
of  the  Old  Testament. 

2.  The  New  Testament  writers  presuppose  that  not  merely  this  or  that 
passage  in  the  Old  Testament  is  a  propliecy  looking  to  the  New  Testament,  but 
that  the  whole  is  a  prophecy  of  the  New.  Jesus  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law  and 
the  prophets  (Matt.  v.  17) ;  he  is  the  "end  of  the  law"  (Rom.  x.  4).  The  history 
of  the  Old  Testament,  the  cultus  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  prophecy  of  the 
Old  Testament — all  look  to  him  as  their  goal. 

3.  The  New  Testament  writers  presuppose  that  prophecy,  both  verbal  and 
typical,  is  essentially  one.  Therefore,  for  example,  Matthew  cites  the  saying  of 
Hosea  xi.  1,  as  a  prophecy,  just  as  readily  as  the  saying  of  Isaiah  vir.  14. 

4.  The  New  Testament  writers  presuppose  that  in  Jesus  is  fulfilled  not  only 
the  coming  of  the  second  David,  but  also  tlie  pnrousia  of  Jehovah  which  is  fore- 
told in  the  Old  Testament.  Therefore  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  refers  Psalm 
Cii.  26-28  directly  to  Christ,  as  the  "fcMn'os"  whose  appearing  the  Psalmist  prays 
for,  as  ensuring  the  restoration  of  Zion  and  the  perfecting  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

5.  The  New  Testament  writers  presuppose  tliaj.  already  in  the  Old  Testament 
the  idea  of  the  coming  Clirist  is  found  as  well  in  the  history  of  Israel  (Ileb.  xi.  26; 
1  Cor.  X.  4)  as  in  the  word  of  the  Old  Testament.  Hence  he  speaks  through  the 
prophets  announcing  himself  (Ileb.  ii.  13) ;  he  speaks  by  David  (Ileb.  ii.  12;  x.  5 
seq.;  John  xv.  25;  xiii.  18);  also  through  Asaph  (Matt.  xiii.  25);  and  he  speaks 
also  in  the  Imprecatory  Psalms  (Rom.  xi.  9  seq.). 

6.  The  New  Testament  writers  presuppose  tluit  the  Septuagint  translation  is 
fitted  to  give  a  sulliciently  true  representation  of  tlie  word  of  (!od  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. This  translation  was  then,  among  lh(!  Hellenistic  Jews,  the  "  rri-.sto 
actt'j)(a."  The  Babylonian  Talmud  relates  the  legend  of  its  miraculous  origin  ; 
hence  the  New  Testament  writers  usually  cite  tlie  Old  Testament  according  to 


*  These  statements  wore  made  by  Prof.  Dolitzscb  at  a  meeting  oT  Amoili'iui  stmloiits  in 
Leipzig;  tticy  were  tnkon  down  and  translated  by  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Hean,  Florence,  S.  ('. 
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this  translation,  even  when  it  does  not  correspond  exactly  with  the  original  text. 
In  this  they  accommodate  tliemselves  to  their  time. 

7.  The  New  Testament  writers  follow  in  their  views  of  the  Old  Testament, 
so  far  as  possible,  the  received  tradition.  The  Lord  himself  uses  an  argument 
against  the  Pharisees  "a  co»icessis,"  viz.,  Ps.  ex.  Paul,  also,  in  Rom.  ix.  25; 
X.  20  seq.,  uses  the  words  of  Ilosea  and  Isaiah  in  relation  to  the  heathen.  The 
grammatico-historical  exegesis  is  not  bound  strictly  to  follow  him  in  this. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  New  Testament  writers  do  not  always  cite 
the  Old  Testament  when  they  use  it.  They  employ  its  language  frequently  as 
fitting  expressions  of  New  Testament  facts  (e.  g.  Rom.  x.  18  from  Ps.  xix.  5) 
without  explaining  the  prophecy  thereby.  So  we  are  not  warranted  in  concluding 
from  Eph.  iv.  26,  that  rigezu,  in  Ps.  iv.  5,  is  to  be  translated  by  'opYi(,eiv. 

In  conclusion,  the  presuppositions  of  the  New  Testament  citations  are  the 
norm  of  the  Christian  view  of  the  Old  Testament  history  and  scripture,  but  in 
particulars,  the  scientific  exposition  of  the  Old  Testament  is  not  slavishly  bound 
by  the  apostolic  writings. 


THE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  LESSONS. 

By  Pbof.  Willis  J.  Beechek,  D.  D., 

Auburn   Theological    Seminary,    Auburn,  N.  Y. 


Nov.  14.  Petek  Restored.    John  xxi.  4-19. 

Nov.  21.  Walking  in  the  Light.    1  John  i.— ii.  6. 

Nov.  28.  John's  Vision  of  Christ.    Rev.  i.  4-18. 

Dec.    5.  Worshiping  God  and  the  Lamb.    Rev.  v.  1-14. 

Dec.  12.  The  Saints  in  Heaven.    Rev.  vii.  9-17. 

Dec.  19.  The  Great  Invitation.    Rev.  xxii.  8-21. 

For  this  month  we  consider  tlie  remaining  lepsons  from  the  New  Testament, 
that  we  may  have  the  whole  space,  in  the  next  issue,  for  the  Book  of  Genesis  and 
the  lessons  from  the  Old  Testament. 

The  last  five  of  the  lessons  under  consideration  were  evidently  intended  by 
the  committee  that  selected  them  to  cover  the  writings  commonly  attributed  to 
the  Apostle  John,  outside  the  Gospel  of  John.  The  three  Epistles  of  John  have, 
perhaps,  a  shorter  line  of  contact  with  the  Old  Testament  than  has  any  other  part 
of  the  New  Testament  of  equal  length.  AVestcott  and  Ilort  do  not  recognize  so 
much  as  one  word  in  the  three  as  of  Old  Testament  origin,  and  tlierefore  to  be 
printed  in  uncial  letters.  Even  these  books,  however,  are  not  independent  of  the 
Old  Testament ;  witness  the  illustration  from  the  story  of  Cain  and  his  brother, 
1  John  III.  12,  and  other  equally  marked  instances. 

The  relations  of  the  Book  of  Revelation  to  the  Old  Testament  are  quite 
peculiar.  They  are  well  represented  by  the  fact  that  Professor  Toy,  in  liis  book 
on  the  New  Testament  quotations  from  tlie  Old,  does  not  recognize  in  the  Book 
of  Revelation  a  single  formal  citation,  but  mentions  a  hundred  and  fifty-six 
instances  of  allusion,  including,  probably,  double  that  number  of  specifications. 
The  same  fact  is  presented  to  tlie  eye  in  the  Westcott  and  Hort  text,  where  the 
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words  and  plirases  in  uncial  cliaracters  are  scattered  thickly  on  every  page,  while 
the  instances  in  which  a  phrase  in  uncials  exceeds  a  single  line  are  comparatively 
few.  If  to  these  allusions  to  Old  Testament  phraseology  we  add  the  separate 
allusions  to  Old  Testament  facts  (the  names  of  the  tribes  in  Rev.  vii.,  for  exam- 
ple) we  shall  have  nearly  as  many  recognitions  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  Book 
of  Revelation,  as  there  are  verses  in  the  book;  and  this  although  the  Book  of 
Revelation  does  not  once  mention  "the  Scriptures"  or  "the  Law"  by  those 
names,  or  use  the  formula  "  it  is  written  "  for  introducing  a  citation  from  them. 
Tlie  instance  is  of  especial  value  for  use  in  certain  parallel  cases  in  Old  Testa- 
ment criticism, — for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  testimony  of  the  Books  of  Judges- 
and  Samuel  to  the  Hexateuch. 

The  use  thus  made  of  the  Old  Testament  in  this  book  is  well  enough  illus- 
trated if  we  begin  with  Rev.  i.  5.  In  this  verse  "  the  faithful  witness  "  is  from 
Ps.  Lxxxix.  37  (38).  The  "  firstborn,"  the  "  chief  one  of  the  kings  of  the  earth  " 
is  from  the  same  Psalm,  verse  ;!7  (28).  Read  that  Psalm,  verses  19-37,  and  it 
will  fill  this  verse  in  Revelation  full  of  meaning.  "A  kingdom,  priests  to  God," 
verse  six,  goes  back  to  the  expression  "  ye  shall  be  to  me  a  kingdom  of  priests," 
Exod.  XIX.  6.  So  verse  seven  combines  the  phraseology  of  Dan.  vii.  13  with  that 
of  Zech.  XII.  10-14 ;  and  so  on,  verse  after  verse.  The  new  Jerusalem  of  the  Rev- 
elator,  lighted  by  the  glory  of  God,  having  no  need  of  sun  or  moon,  with  gates  that 
never  close,  where  God  wipes  away  tears  from  all  faces,  takes  a  large  proportion 
of  its  most  striking  peculiarities  from  different  chapters  of  Isaiah.  In  the  sym- 
bolic imagery  it  employs,  wonderfully  clad  men,  strange  living  creatures,  horses, 
angels,  written  rolls,  the  Book  of  Revelation  has  unmistakable  affinities  with  the 
Books  of  Ezechiel.  Daniel,  and  Zechariah. 

The  Books  of  Daniel  and  of  Revelation  belong  to  a  class  of  literature  known 
as  the  apocalyptic  books.  Outside  the  canon,  a  considerable  number  of  such 
books  were  produced  by  Jewish  authors,  within  a  few  generations  before  and 
after  Jesus.  Perhaps  the  best  known  of  these,  at  present,  are  the  Book  of  Enoch 
and  the  so-called  apocryphal  book  of  Second  Esdras.  One  who  is  studying  the 
literary  character  of  tlie  apocalyptic  books  of  the  Bible  should  read  with  them 
several  of  these  uncanonical  apocalyptic  books.  lie  would  find  the  comparison 
instructive,  both  by  reason  of  the  resemblances  between  the  books,  and  by  reason 
of  their  contrasts. 


CHAPTER-STUDY ;  JACOB'S  BLESSING  (GEN.  XLIX.). 

By  tile  Editor. 


I.     GENERAL  REMARKS. 

1.  What  has  been  done  in  former  numbers  of  The  Student  for  certain 
"Books"  of  the  Bible,  it  is  proposed  now  to  do  for  certain  ■'  Chapters."  As  be- 
fore, the  aim  in  view  is  (1)  the  acquisition  of  rccd  Bible-knowledge,  (2)  the  culti- 
vation of  an  historical  spirit,  (3)  the  attainment  of  a  habit  of  independent  inves- 
tigation. 

2.  This  work,  if  thoroughly  done,  will  accomplish  directly  two  things:  (1)  it 
will  give  the  student  a  clearer  and  deeper  knowledge  of  the  particular  chapter 
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studied;  (2)  it  will  furnish  him  a  "  method,"  and  at  the  same  time  traiu  him  in 
it,  which  may  be  employed,  with  necessary  variations,  in  future  study. 

3.  Those  chapters  will  be  chosen  which  are  generally  recognized  to  be  repre- 
sentative cb-tipteis.  Tliey  will  be  chapters  (1)  of  great  historical  scope,  (2)  of  im- 
portant theological  significance,  (3)  demanding,  in  their  interpretation,  the  appli- 
cation of  all  the  leading  hermeneutical  principles,  (4)  containing  a  large  amount 
of  the  prophetic  element,  (5)  presenting  many  difficulties,  (6)  to  be  mastered  only 
by  long  and  hard  study,  (7)  neglected,  for  the  most  part,  except  by  specialists. 

4.  In  successive  "  Chapter-studies,"  alternating  with  "  Book-studies,"  we 
shall  take  up  Genesis  xlix..  Exodus  xv.,  Deuteronomy  xxxii.,  Deuteronomy 
XXXIII.  For  those  who  are  able  to  make  use  of  the  Hebrew,  there  will  be  pub- 
lished in  Hebraica  (beginning  with  the  January  number),  linguistic  and  critical 
notes  upon  these  chapters. 

5.  For  aids,  the  student  is  referred  to  the  various  commentaries  on  this 
chapter,  and  to  the  articles  in  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary  on  the  topics  suggested. 

II.    DIRECTIONS. 

1.  Undertake  the  mastery  of  the  chapter.  A  general  knowledge  of  the  passage 
is  needed  before  the  interpretation  of  individual  verses  can  be  taken  up  with  profit. 
In  this,  proceed  as  follows : — 

a.  Read  several  times,  in  the  Revised  Version,  the  entire  chapter. 

6.  Compare  carefully  with  the  Revised  Version,  the  AV.,  and  write  out  in 
parallel  columns  the  variations,  distinguishing  in  some  way  those  changes 
in  the  RV.,  which  seem  to  be  important,  from  those  which  are  evidently 
unimportant. 

c.  Compare  closely  the  marginal  readings  of  the  RV.,  having  in  mind  the  fact 
that,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  the  "margin"  contains  the  better  reading. 

d.  Take  up  the  "  tribes  "  in  the  order  mentioned,  and  write  in  columns  the 
various  statements  made  concerning  each,  e.  g., 

Simeon  and  Levi: — 

(1)  They  are  brethren. 

(2)  Their  swords  are  weapons  of  violence. 

(3)  My  soul  sliall  not  come  into  their  council. 

(4)  They  slew  men  and  hamstrung  oxen. 

(5)  Their  anger  shall  be  cursed. 

(6)  They  shall  be  scattered  in  Israel. 
Judah: — 

(1)  Shall  be  praised  by  his  brethren. 

(2)  His  hand  shall  be  on  the  neck  of  his  enemies. 

(3)  Is  a  lion's  whelp ;  has  gone  up  from  the  prey  ;  has  couched  as  a  lion ; 
as  a  lioness,  who  shall  arouse  him  ? 

(4)  Shall  not  lose  the  sceptre  until  he  come  to  Shiloh  (or,  until  Shiloh 
come). 

(5)  Shall  receive  the  obedience  of  peoples. 

(6)  Shall  bind  colts  to  the  choicest  vines. 

(7)  Shall  wash  his  garments  in  wine. 

(8)  Shall  have  eyes  red  with  wine,  and  teeth  white  with  milk. 

e.  Study  the  detailed  analyses  until  every  statement  concerning  each  tribe  is 
definitely  fixed  in  mind. 
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2.  Undertake  now  the  interpretation  of  tliose  detailed  statements  in  the  cliap 
ter,  'whicli.  at  first  sight,  do  not  seem  clear.  In  this  woik  make  use  of  such  helps 
as  you  can  command.  It  must  be  remembered  that,  until  a  pretty  definite  idea  of 
the  authorship,  date,  scope,  aim,  etc.,*  of  the  chapter  has  been  obtained,  it  will 
not  be  possible  to  settle  e.xactly  the  force  of  these  statements.  This  general  stand- 
point from  which  every  thing  must  be  considered,  cannot,  however,  be  secured 
until  there  has  first  been  made  a  critical  examination  of  the  details.f  Proceed  as 
follows : — 

a.  Read  carefully  Genesis  xlviii.,  whicli  contains  an  account  of  the  blessing 
of  Manasseli  and  Epliraim  by  Jacob. 

6.  Study  the  introductory  verse  of  chapter  xlix.,  and  decide  upon  the  force 
to  be  attached  to  the  phrase  '"  in  the  latter  days." 

c.  Note  the  order  in  wjiich  the  several  tribes  are  taken  up ;  read  the  narrative 
of  the  birth  of  Jacob's  sons  (Gen.  xxix.  31 — xxx.  24) ;  learn  the  meaning 
of  the  name  of  each  tribe. 

d.  Ascertain  the  events  alluded  to  in  (1)  "  because  thou  wentest  up  to  thy 
father's  bed  "  (verse  4);  and  (2)  "  for  in  their  anger  they  slew  a  man  "  (v.  6). 

e.  Look  up  the  individual  history  of  Judah  and  Joseph ;  study  tlieir  personal 
characteristics,  and  the  basis  furnished  by  these  characteristics  for  the 
words  here  spoken  concerning  them. 

/.  Study  the  historical  events  centering  in  "  Shiloli ; "  the  position  and  his- 
tory of  Zidon ;  and  such  geographical  allusions  as  are  contained  in  "  be- 
tween the  sheep-folds''  (v.  14),  '-a  serpent  in  the  way"  (v.  17),  etc. 

g.  Inquire  into  the  following  archzeological  topics :  (1)  the  special  rights  of  the 
first-born;  (2)  the  practice  of  hamstringing  cattle;  (3)  the  use  and  signif- 
icance of  the  staff ;  (4)  meaning  of  the  most  common  words  for  wine,  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine;  (5)  Israel's  relation  to  Phoenicia;  (6)  the  ass; 
(7)  the  hind:  (S)  venomous  serpents;  (9)  the  wolf;  (10)  the  Xazarite  (per- 
haps alhuieil  to  in  verse  26). 

h.  Ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  following  expressions  in  their  several  con- 
nections :— (1)  "beginning  of  my  strength  "  (v.  3);  (2)  "excellency  of  dig- 
nity "  (v.  3);  (3)  "  come  not  into  their  council  "  (v.  6);  (4)  "  my  glory  "  (v.  6); 
(5)  "saw  a  resting-place  that  it  was  good"  (v.  15);  (6)  "a  servant  under 
task-work"  (v.  16);  (7)  "as  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel"  (v.  16);  (8)  "he 
giveth  goodly  words  "  (v.  21);  (9)  "archers  have  sorely  grieved  him,  and 
shot  at  liim  "  etc.  (v.  23);  (10)  "  that  was  separate  from  his  brethren  "  (v.  26). 

i.  In  the  case  of  the  following  rhetorical  figures  ascertain  the  basis  of  com- 
parison, and  express  in  literal  language  the  full  force  of  the  expression, — 
(1)  "bubbling  over  as  water"  (v.  4);  (2)  "hand  on  the  neck  of  ene- 
mies" (v.  8);   (3)  "Judah  is  a  lion's  whelp"  (v.  9);  (4)  "from  the  prey 

gone  up  "  (v.  9) ;  (.5)  "  he  couched  as  a  lion  "  (v.  9) ;  (6)  "  as  a  lioness  " 

(v.  9);  (7)  "ruler's  staff  from  between  his  feet"  (v.  10);  (8)  "  binding  his 
foal  to  the  vine"  (v.  11);  (9)  "washed  liis  garments  in  wine"  (v.  11);  (10) 
"eyes  red  with  wine"  (v.  12);  (11)  "teetli  wliitc  with  milk''  (v.  12);  (12) 
"  Issachar  is  a  strong  ass  "  (v.  14);  (13)  "  coucliing  down  between  the  sheep- 


*  The  consideration  of  tliose  points  is  tjiltcn  \\p  I'artlier  alon^^  in  tin-  "  sludy." 

+  One  must,  thereforo,  study  eiich  detail  inoutioned  In  tile  chaiitci-,  in  order  to  nsccrtain  tli 

authorship,  date,  scope,  aim.  etc.,  of  the  boiik;  and,  after  a  conclusion  has  been  reached,  stud 

uKain  the  same  detail-i  in  the  liKiit  of  this  eonclusioD. 
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folds  "  (v.  U);  (14)  "  bowed  his  shoulder  to  bear  "  (v.  15);  (15)  "  Dan  a  ser- 
pent  in  the  way"  (v.  17);  (16)  "and  biteth  the  horses'  heela"  (v.  17);  (17) 
"a  troop  shall  press  upon  him"  (v.  19);  (18)  "he  shall  press  npon  their 
heel"  (V.  19);  (19)  "  liis  bread  shall  be  fat"  (v.  20) ;  (20)  "2yaphtali  is  a 
hind  let  loose"  (v.  21);  (21)  "Joseph  is  a  fruitful  bough"  (v.  22);  (22)  "his 
branches  run  over  the  wall  "  (v.  22);  (23)  "  archers  have  sorely  grieved  him  " 
(v.  23) ;  (24)  "his bow  abode  in  strength  "  (v.  24) ;  (25)  " the  stone  of  Israel " 
(v.  24) ;  (26)  "  blessings  of  the  ancient  mountains  "  (v.  20) ;  (27)  "  Benjamin 
is  a  wolf  that  raveneth  "  (v.  27). 
j.  Notice  carefully  the  following  special  difficulties  : — 

(1)  The  connection  and  meaning  of  verse  18. 

(2)  The  force  and  significance  of  the  parenthetical  line  in  verse  24,  "  from' 
thence  is  the  shepherd,"  etc. 

(3)  The  logical  relation  existing  between  verses  24,  25,  26. 
A'.   Study  the  concluding  verses  (28-33)  of  the  chapter. 

3.  Having  now  mastered  the  statements  of  the  chapter,  and,  so  far  as  possible,, 
learned  their  meaning,  let  us  put  them  together  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  con- 
ception of  the  chapter  as  a  whole  in  the  various  aspects  in  which  it  must  be 
regarded : — 

a.  Procure  a  large  slieet  of  heavy  paper  or  card-board,  and  draw  lines  dividing' 
it  into  four  sections  : 

(1)  In  the  first  section,  write  a  brief  literal  statement  of  the  writer's  words- 
concerning  each  tribe. 

(2)  In  the  second  section,  write  side  by  side  with  the  former  statement  the 
substance  of  the  parallel  statement  made  by  the  writer  of  Deut.  xxxni. 

(3)  In  the  third  section,  write  a  brief  statement  containing  the  leading  de- 
tails of  the  later  history  of  each  tribe,  so  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained. 

(4)  In  the  fourth  section,  describe  the  territory  occupied  by  each  tribe. 

h.  Study  the  chart  thus  constructed,  comparing  the  material  in  the  various 
sections  concerniiig  each  tribe  ;  note  the  resemblances  and  the  differences. 

c.  Consider  the  following  special  points  : — 

(1)  The  curse  here  (v.  7)  pronounced  on  Levi,  as  compared  wdth  the  bless- 
ing in  Deut.  xxxiii.  8-11;  and  further,  the  Mosaic  enactments  concern-^ 
ing  the  Levites  as  compared  with  the  facts  of  history  given  in  Scripture. 

(2)  The  "Shiloh"  prophecy:  (a)  variations  of  the  text  found  in  MSS.  and 
presupposed  in  Ancient  Versions  ;*  (b)  the  translations  of  the  Ancient 
Versions;  (c)  the  interpretation  which  regards  the  word  as  an  abstract 
noun  ;  (d)  the  interpretation  of  it  as  the  name  of  a  person ;  (e)  the  inter- 
pretation as  the  name  of  a  place;  (f)  the  arguments  and  authority  for 
and  against  each  of  the  following  renderings  : — (n)  he  who  shall  he  sejtt, 
(/?)  his  son,  ())  Peacemaker,  (<!)  itnlil  Sliiloh  come,  (f)  he  whose  right  it  is, 
(C)  tranquility,  (r/)  until  he  come  to  Shiloh;  (g)  tlie  arguments  and  author- 
ity for  and  against  a  Messianic  interpretation. 

d.  Study  the  place  of  Genesis  xlix.  in  prophecy : — 

(1)  What  prophecies  precede  and  follow  this  ? 

(2)  Fundamental  differences  between  Gen.  xlix.  and  Dent,  xxxni. :— (a) 
one  patriarchal,  and  the  other  national;  (b)  one  shaped  by  parallel  be- 


•  Any  KOOd  commentary  will  indicate  these  variations  and  the  translations  of  the  Ancient 
Versions. 
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tweeu  Judali  and  Joseph,  the  other  by  that  between  Levi  and  Joseph  ; 
(c)  other  differences;  (d)  explanation  of  these. 

(3)  Is  this  chapter  really  a  '-blessing '"  ?  or  is  it  not  rather  a  curse,  at  least 
in  the  cases  of  Reuben,  Simeon,  Levi,  Zebulon,  Issachar,  Dan.  Benja- 
min 'i    What  considerations  favor  tlie  former  view  ? 

(4)  The  point  of  departure  of  the  patriarch's  vision ;  the  ground-work  of 
the  prophecy: — (a)  the  natural  character  of  the  twelve  sons;  (b)  the 
divine  promise  already  given  to  the  patriarchs  (what  did  this  include ';'). 

(5)  The  perspective  of  the  prophecy ;  the  time  in  the  nation's  history  to 
which  its  fullness  may  be  assigned  :  (a)  usage  of  '■  in  the  latter  days"? 

(b)  how  far  down  did  the  prophet  see  ?   (c)  absence  of  any  references 
to  Joshua's  work,  or  to  any  distinct  historical  event. 

(6)  Analogous  cases :  (a)  the  belief  of  the  ancients  concerning  the  words 
of  dying  men;  (b)  words  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxxvii.),  of  Moses  (I)eut. 
XXXII.),  of  Joshua  (Josh,  xxiv.),  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  xii.),  of  David 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.);  (c)  of  Xew  Testament  characters;  (d)  bearing  of  all 
this  on  the  case  in  hand. 

e.  Study  the  poetical  character  of  the  chapter : — 

(1)  Take  up  the  particular  verses,  and  classify  the  members,  as  they  are 
indicated  in  the  RV.,  according  to  their  character  as  synonymous,  anti- 
thetic, synthetic* 

(2)  Indicate,  so  far  as  you  are  able,  instances  of  the  various  characteristics 
of  Hebrew  poetry  :t   (a)  occurrence  of  rare  words ;  (b)  archaic  forms  ; 

(c)  elliptical  constructions;    (d)  cases  of  paronomasia,  or  play  upon 
words;  (e)  rhetorical  figures  ;  (f)  rhythm. 

/.  Consider  now  the  origin  and  date  of  the  poem : — 

(1)  The  direct  statements  in  the  poem  itself. 

(2)  The  evidence  contained  in  the  poem  of  the  truthfulness  of  these  state- 
ments. 

(3)  If  later  than  the  time  given,  to  what  age  may  it  be  assigned  "i* 

(4)  Ditliculties  in  the  way  of  assigning  it  to  a  later  date  :  (a)  the  very  in- 
deflniteness  which  characterizes  the  poem  ;  (b)  the  fact  that,  ;/ later,  it 
would  seem  to  be  a  forgery;  (c)  no  satisfactory  date  to  which  to  assign 
it ;  (d)  absence  of  any  mention  of  the  appointment  of  Levi  to  the  priest- 
hood. 

(5)  Is  this  poem  assigned  by  those  who  accept  the  composite  authonship  of 
Genesis  to  the  "  Jehovistic  "  or  to  the  "'  Elohistic  ''  writer"? 

(6)  The  cliiof  ground  upon  which  certain  critics  assign  it  to  a  later  date. 

(7)  The  views  of  the  leading  writers. 

g.  Review  the  entire  poem,  understanding  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  late  writer, 
perhaps  Nathan,  but  placed  in  the  mouth  of  Jacob,  and  written  so  as  to 
seem  adapted  to  his  age  and  circumstances. 

h.  Again  read  the  poem,  endeavoring  to  recall  in  connection  with  each  verse 
all  the  results  of  your  work  upon  that  verse,  understanding,  however,  that, 
at  least  for  substance,  it  goes  back  to  the  patriarch  Jacob. 


*  For  Information  concerningr  the  various  kinds  of  parallelism,  see  Smith's  nihlc  Dictionar 
Art.  Hebrew  Piielr\l. 

i  This  can  be  done  only  upon  the  basis  of  the  original  text. 


COMMENTAEIES  ON  EXODUS. 

By  Prof.  Prancis  Brown,  D.  D., 

Union  Thool.  Seminai-y,  New  York. 


I.     CHARACTBRIZATION  OF  COMMENTARIES. 

The  main  design  of  this  paper  is  to  characterize  in  few  words  those  commen- 
taries on  tlie  Book  of  Exodus  whicli  students  will  find  most  frequently  referred  to 
in  exegetical  works.  Even  within  tliese  limits,  no  attempt  is  made  at  complete- 
ness. The  older  commentaries  of  a  more  popular  cast,  such  as  Matthew  Henry's, 
and  the  like,  works  on  Old  Testament  history,  and  monographs  on  such  topics  as 
the  Exodus  itself,  the  legislation  at  Sinai,  etc.,  as  well  as  all  books  on  authorship 
and  structure,  are  excluded  from  consideration  here.  As  an  encouragement  to 
exact  bibliography,  the  titles  of  the  books  mentioned  are  given  at  some  length, 
but  are  appended  to  the  article,  to  avoid  too  great  disfigurement  of  the  successive 
pages. 

Prom  Oriyen,  who  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  patristic  exegesis,  there  have 
come  down  to  us  three  distinct  sorts  of  comment  on  Exodus.  His  characteristic 
is  to  interpret  symbolically.  Of  historical  exegesis,  i.  e..  a  definite  purpose  of 
trying  to  understand  exactly  what  the  original  writer,  amid  the  surroundings  of 
his  time  and  place,  intended  to  say,  there  is  very  little.  He  recognizes  the 
existence  of  such  a  meaning,  but  does  not  rest  contented  with  it,  and  makes 
tlie  allegorical  meaning  much  more  prominent.  Mysticism  prevails  throughout. 
Origen  is.  however,  important  as  a  witness  to  the  Old  Testament  text  of  his  time. 

Mystical  and  symbolic  interpretations  were  characteristic  of  the  mediceval 
exegesis ;  and  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  only  a  few  of  the  Jewish  commentators 
of  that  period,  who  at  least  had  some  knowledge  of  Hebrew.  The  most  important 
of  these  were  Bashi,  Aben  Ezra,  Qimchi  and  Abarbanel.  Of  these,  Qimchi  was 
prominent  as  grammarian  and  lexicographer;  Aben  Ezra  noteworthy  for  his 
objective,  historical  method,  and  sound  sense  ;  Abarbanel  for  keenness  and  style ; 
but  Rashi,  more  rabbinical  and  traditional,  probably  exerted  the  greatest  influ- 
ence on  exegesis  in  his  own  and  the  immediately  succeeding  ages.  These 
general  remarks  apply  to  their  comments  on  Exodus. 

Calvin,  who  wrote  a  commentary  on  Genesis  as  a  separate  book,  combined  the 
other  four  books  of  the  Pentateuch  into  a  kind  of  harmony,  and  expounded  them 
accordingly.  The  work  is  done  with  firmness,  precision  and  insight,  and  with 
especial  care  in  guarding  against  mystical  conceits.  He  came  out  clearly  against 
the  whole  scliool  of  which  Origen  was  so  marked  a  representative.  Historical, 
scientiflc,  objective  exegesis  marks  his  comments  on  the  Pentateuch,  as  well  as 
his  other  exegetical  work.  He  was  a  good  Hebrew  scliolar,  and  did  not  hesitate 
to  follow  Jewish  interpreters,  if  they  seemed  riglit;  but  his  iittitude  toward  them 
was  independent  and  critical. 

Ainsworth's  Annotations  were  among  the  first  of  the  great  eclectic  commenta- 
ries. He  drew  from  various  sources,  and  combined  hi.s  materials  \vith  great  care 
and  skill.  His  treatment  of  word-usage  is  excellent.  He  had  a  broad  conception 
of  the  exegete's  duty;   evidenced,  e.  g.,  by  the  metrical  version  of  Exod.  xv., 
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which  he  incorporates,  prefixing  some  bars  of  music,  with  the  remarlv,  "  Tliis 
may  be  sung  also  as  the  113  Psalme." 

Grotius,  of  Holland,  was  like  Calvin  in  his  scientific  view  of  the  sphere  of 
exegesis,  but  more  free  in  his  attitude  towards  the  Scriptures,  and  particularly  in 
his  view  of  inspiration.  His  comments  are  brief  notes,  incomplete,  but  easily 
grasped,  and  hence  widely  used  and  quoted.  lie  could,  however,  discuss  impor- 
tant matters  at  length.  His  treatise  on  the  Decalogue  (Amsterdam,  16-12,  cf. 
C'ritici  Sacri)  is  famous.    He  held  to  the  Arminian  party  {cf .  also  Critici  Sacri). 

Rivet  was  a  Dutch  exegete,  like  Grotius.  His  commentary  is  fuller,  especially 
in  matters  of  grammatical  construction,  where  he  is  sometimes  pedantic.  He 
belonged  to  the  moderate  wing  of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  was  an  industrious 
and  careful  scholar, — not  brilliant,  or  especially  profound,  but  sensible  and  worthy 
of  respect. 

CarhcriyhVs  notes  on  Exodus  were  based  upon  Jewish  authorities,  often 
thoroughly  digested  and  accurately  judged.  His  work  had  some  popularity, 
and  was  among  the  tokens  of  the  great  movement  in  England,  in  the  17th 
century,  toward  a  wider  as  well  as  deeper  acquaintance  with  the  Bible.  It  fur- 
nished a  considerable  part  of  the  notes  on  Exodus  in  the  Supplementum  Crit. 
Sacr.  (cf.  Critici  Sacri.).  It  was,  however,  a  good  deal  overshadowed  by  Poole's 
great  work. 

Matthew  Pooh's  Synopsis  is  a  work  of  vast  industry.  It  is  compiled  from 
Jewish  and  Christian  authorities,  and  forms  a  great  store-house  of  comments, 
verbal  and  other.  Its  frequent  re-issue,  notwithstanding  the  bulk  of  the  volumes, 
testifies  to  its  sterling  worth.  The  student  who  desires  to  gain  some  idea  of  the 
early  liistory  of  the  exegesis  of  the  Book  of  Exodus  cannot  do  better  than  to  read 
what  Poole  has  collected,  on  at  least  a  few  chapters. 

A  work  on  a  similar  plan  is  the  collection  Criticwum  Sacrorum  (or  Critici  Sa- 
cri] ;  but  this  does  not  cover  so  wide  a  range. 

Clericus  (le  Clerc),  of  Geneva,  but  Dutch  by  adoption,  was  a  worthy  follower 
of  Grotius.  whom  indeed  he  excelled  in  philological  training.  He  was  a  brilliant 
scholar,  often  radical  in  his  views,  much  criticised  and  opposed,  and  frequently 
with  reason,  but  himself  a  keen  critic,  and  an  exegete  of  grasp  and  force. 

Bishop  Patrick'.';  work  is  tlie  prod\ict  of  learning,  moderate  temper  and  a 
practical  purpose ;  was  widely  used  by  English  readers,  and  not  really  superseded 
until  the  present  century. 

J.  II.  Michaelis  collected  critical  notes  of  various  sorts  on  the  margins  of  his 
edition  Of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  showing  diligence  and  high  scholarship,  but  much 
condensed,  and  printed,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  Ln  type  too  fine  to  be 
serviceable. 

/.  I).  Michadi.s  was  more  of  an  exegete,  and  indeed  a  man  of  very  great  and  va- 
ried learning.  lie  studied  the  text  with  care  and  from  many  points  of  view  ;  phi- 
lology, dogmatics,  geography,  natural  science,  travels,  were  all  laid  inider  contri- 
bution. His  attitude  is  conservative,  but  not  reactionary.  At  some  points  he 
holds  a  mediating  position  between  extreme  views. 

HinilnijanVit  notes  had  some  currency,  especially  among  Roman  Catholics, 
though  not  in  themselves  of  profound  importance.  His  learning  was  not  always 
thorough,  and  his  critical  principles,  though  conservative,  were  arbitrary. 

Smits  was  another  of  the  same  stamp,  not  possessed  of  great  originivlity,  but 
conscientious  and  diligent. 
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Bathe  chiefly  philological  and  grammatical.  His  notes  are  very  brief  and 
somewhat  li  eiess. 

Oeddes^  book  is  chiefly  noteworthy  for  the  view  as  to  the  structure  of  the 
Pentateuch  (called  the  "Fragmentary  Hypothesis")  set  forth  in  its  preface,  and 
illustrated  in  the  divisions  of  the  text,  and  the  notes. 

JiosenmncUer  brought  together  a  much  more  abundant  mass  of  materials  than 
any  of  his  predecessors,  and  it  is  cliiefly  on  this  account,  and  by  reason  of  sobriety 
and  good  sense  in  presenting  and  combining  them,  that  his  work  retains  value. 
The  student  can  derive  from  it  more  knowledge  of  the  older  exegetical  sources, 
and  the  proper  VFay  of  using  them,  than  from  any  previous  work.  Except  for 
tracing  the  history  of  exegesis,  it  is  not  often  worth  while  to  go  back  of  Rosen- 
miiller. 

Vate7''s  Commentary,  though  ignoring  too  much  the  religious  significance  of 
the  Hebrew  history,  brought  out  into"clear  light  the  human  element  in  the  Script- 
ure. This  was  a  service,  in  spite  of  the  extreme  to  which  this  and  his  critical 
views  (he  was  the  German  champion  of  the  "  fragmentary  hypothesis  "  in  regard 
to  the  Pentateuch)  led  him.  In  details  he  is  clear  and  not  uncandid.  Sometimes 
his  judgment  is  excellent,  but  the  work  is  not  even.  It  has  not  the  permanent 
value  of  Rosenmiiller. 

3Iuurer  followed  in  the  lines  of  Rosenmiiller,  and  exhibited  industry  and 
judgment,  without,  however,  displacing  Rosenmiiller  at  all.  His  work  is  much 
briefer  than  Rosenmiiller's,  but  his  opinion,  wherever  it  is  fully  and  independently 
expressed,  is  entitled  to  consideration. 

Bush  called  into  service  the  preceding  commentators  and  compilers,  down  to 
Rosenmiiller,  and  produced  a  very  creditable  and  useful  book.  Nothing,  since 
Patrick,  had  appeared  in  English  which  was  so  well  adapted  to  English-speaking 
students  of  the  Bible.  Even  now,  there  is  nothing  else  in  English  which  does 
equal  justice  to  the  English  Bible-scholars  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries. 

Baumgarten  was  too  much  under  the  influence  of  subjective  notions.  His 
commentai7  reads  ideas  into  the  text  which  no  sober  exegesis  could  derive  from 
it.  There  is  a  religiosity  about  the  work  that  renders  it  practically  worthless  as 
an  exposition. 

With  Kalisch  we  reach  quite  a  different  type.  He  endeavors  to  give  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  original,  and  discusses  doubtful  matters  with  independence.  He 
makes  considerable  use  of  Jewish  commentaries,  but  does  not  follow  them  blind- 
ly. His  opinion  is  generally  well-supported  by  argument.  He  made  his  book 
cumbersome  and  expensive  by  including  in  it  a  Hebrew  text  and  translation,  and 
enlarged  it  needlessly  by  being  prolix  at  some  points.  It  deserves,  however,  more 
attention  than  it  often  receives,  as  a  vigorous  attempt  to  combine  reverence  for 
Scripture  with  scientific  boldness. 

In  Bunsen  we  find  the  same  spirit.  He  does  not  go  so  minutely  into  gi-am- 
matical  discussion, — indeed  his  notes  are  fivowedly  for  the  general  reader, —  but 
his  conception  of  the  exegete's  work  is  a  large  one,  and  his  tone  stimulating.  He 
desired  to  bridge  the  chasm  between  scientitio  exegesis  and  the  currents  of  popular 
thought,  by  ranging  exegesis  among  the  other  sciences,  and  also  by  making  tliem 
tributary  to  it.  The  attitude  is  independent  and  consciously  chosen.  The  author's 
enthusiasm,  profound  feeling— not  always  equaled  by  his  exact  scholarship — and 
his  earnest  moral  purpose  give  dignity  to  the  work;  but  the  anangement  is  per- 
plexing, and  as  a  student's  commentary  it  is  inadequate. 
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Keil  lias  several  of  the  qualities  that  make  a  good  exegete.  Even  in  this  day, 
■when  Hebrew  attainments  are  judged  by  a  very  different  standard  from  that  of 
a  generation  ago,  he  holds  a  respectable  position  as  grammatical  interpreter.  He 
is  patient  and  careful,  without  being  too  diffuse.  lie  does  not  easily  lose  his 
head.  He  tries  to  be  fair  to  his  opponents.  He  has  the  practical  skill  which 
comes  from  long  experience  in  exegetical  work.  His  temper  is  too  apologetic, 
however,  to  enable  him  to  judge  delicate  questions  without  prejudice.  He  lacks 
acute  perception,  and  fails,  often,  to  understand  the  difliculties  which  perplex 
others.  He  does  not  grasp  the  important,  central  matter  of  interpretation  with 
sufficient  vigor.  In  his  conscientious  devotion  to  each  detail,  there  is  a  loss  of 
perspective.  He  stands  as  a  conservative  champion,  but  it  is  rather  because  he 
is  unimpressionable  than  because  he  is  really  master  of  the  situation.  The  Eng- 
lish translation  of  his  commentary  on  Exodus  is  rather  out  of  date,  yet,  notwith- 
standing these  drawbacks,  there  is  nothing  better  in  English. 

Wordsworih  is  like  Keil  in  being  strongly,  even  timorously  conservative,  and 
his  short  notes  would  not  be  a  substitute  for  a  more  extended  and  thorough  com- 
mentary, even  if  he  inclined  less  than  he  does  to  patristic,  mythical  interpreta- 
tions. 

Murphy  is  rather  a  philosopher  and  dogmatician  than  an  exegete.  His  com- 
pact and  positive  statements  are  effective,  but  the  method  is  not  a  good  one.  Too 
much  prominence,  relatively,  is  given  to  the  religious  and  theological  significance 
of  the  passages  discussed,  and  too  little  to  their  primary  meaning.  From  the  point 
of  view  adopted,  however,  the  work  is  a  manly  and  vigorous  one. 

Jacobus''  book  is  on  much  the  same  plan  witli  Bush's, — having  the  advantage 
of  some  new  exegetical  works  that  had  appeared  since  1841.  Jacobus,  however, 
■was  not,  like  Kush,  a  professed  Orientalist. 

Lange's  Commentary  endeavors  to  join  exegetical  scholarship  with  practical 
edification.  Sometimes  the  two  are  a  little  too  much  mixed.  Lange  has  sin 
abundance  of  expository  thought,  but  is  diffuse,  and  often  fails  in  perspicuity. 
There  are  some  careful  notes  by  the  American  editor. 

The '■  SpcaA-€i-'.s  Corn«icnfa/-(/'' is,  like  most  commentaries  from  many  hands, 
of  very  uneven  quality.  The  volume  on  the  Pentateuch  is  among  the  better  parts 
of  it.  It  attempts,  like  Lange's  work,  to  combine  the  popular  and  the  scholarly; 
but  the  former  preponderates.  Opinions  are  too  often  advanced  without  reasons, 
and  reasons  assigned  are  too  often  inadequate.  Tlicre  is  frecpient  hesitancy  in  giv- 
ing an  opini<Mi.  As  the  chief  guide  in  studying  Exodus  it  is  unsatisfactory.  The 
historical,  geographical  and  archaiological  remarks  on  Exodus  are  not  without 
value,  and  the  Excursus  on  Egypt  and  the  I'entaleuch  are  interesting.  The  ten- 
dency is,  however,  to  exaggerate  Egyptian  influence  in  the  life  and  language  of  the 
Hebrews.    There  are  some  wood-cut  majis  of  the  Exodus,  Sinai,  etc. 

lieusn's  notes,  accompanying  his  translation  of  the  IJiblc,  are  short  and  few, 
but  incisive,  and  always  worthy  of  regard.  Occasionally  they  sliow  the  radical 
views  of  the  autlior. 

DiUmaiui''s  Commentary  is  the  best  yet  publislied  on  Exodus.  He  is  a  tlior- 
ougli  Hebrew  scholar,  and  as  an  exegete  painstaking,  tireless,  watchful,  witli  a 
clear  and  cool  judgment.  He  aims  at  simple  lidelity  to  the  original.  His  wcuk 
is  a  ra  )del  of  distinctness  and  coii.leusation.  Originally  prepared  by  Kuobel,  and 
still  rat  liuing  wliole  sentences  and  paragraphs  from  Kuobel's  liaud,  it  has  become, 
under  Dillmann's  editorship,  a  substantially  new  book.    Attention  is  paid  to  all 
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the  chief  expositors,  so  that,  in  tlie  briefest  form,  but  accurately,  tlie  student  is 
introduced  to  the  liistory  of  tlie  exegesis  of  the  passage  in  hand.  The  author  is, 
however,  not  overwhelmed  by  his  materials.  Ilis  own  incisive  opinion  makes  itself 
clearly  heard.  His  critical  position  is  intermediate  between  the  extreme  conserv- 
atism of  Keil  and  the  ultra-radicalism  of  Wellhausen. 

EllkotVs  Old  Testament  Commentary  is  for  popular  use,  and  is  named  here 
because  of  the  reputation  of  Eawlinson,  who  writes  on  Exodus.  Eawlinson  has 
slightly  freer  scope  in 

The  Pidpil  CommenUtry ,  although  the  mass  of  homiletic  matter  that  fdls  the 
volume  not  only  makes  it  unwieldy,  but  tends  to  overshadow  the  exegetical 
features  of  it.  Eawlinson  is  a  patient  and  faithful  student,  somewhat  like  Keil  in 
temper,  though  not  his  equal  as  a  Hebraist.  Neither  is  he  as  thorough.  He  is  at 
his  best  when  be  is  combining  the  results  gained  by  others  into  an  attractive  his- 
torical pictiu-e.  To  exegetical  processes  his  endowments  and  habits  are  less 
adapted. 

AVhat  Qinsbiirg's  and  Macgrcgor's  Commentaries  will  be  can  only  be  inferred 
from  what  is  known  of  the  men  and  from  the  scope  of  the  series  in  which  their 
books  are  announced.  Tliere  is  certainly  still  room  for  a  good  commentary  on 
Exodus,  in  English. 

II.    liinLiOGr.ArnY  of  cosimentaries. 

OniGEN.— (I)  Fragm.  tria.  Ex  Origcnis  Comm.  in  E.^odum  (at  least  two  vols,  originally.) 
Migne.  iGr.  and  Lat.)  Or.  3.,  2B3-283.  (2)  Ex  Origene  Selecta  in  Exodum  ("quae  sub  Origenis 
nomine  in  catenis  Giaecis  manuscriptis  circuinleruntiir").  Id.  lb.  2S1-29S.  (Gr.  and  Lat.)  (3) 
Homiliae  On'i/cHiS  in  Exndum.    (Lat.  of  Ruflnus.)    Id.  lb.  2!)T-.396.    XIII  Homilies. 

Rashi  — Itabbi  Salami)  lien  Isaalt,  -  "ty\  (1010-1105).  Commentary  (not  on  Chron.,  Ezra,  Nehera.) 
in  Rabbin.  Bibles,  since  LMIJ-S.  Best  ed. :  A.  Berliner:  Rascliii  (Salomonis  Isaacidis)  in  Penta- 
teuclium  commentarius.    Berlin,  1S6B.    Comm.  in  Lat.  trans.  (Job.  Friedr.  Breithaupt);  3  vols. 

4to.    Gotha,  ITIO-U.    • Germ,  trans.  (L.  Dukes),  in  nilD  'tyDin  niy:3n,  etc.    5  vols.    Prague, 

1833-38. 

IBN  Byma.— Abraliam  hen  Meir  hen  (ihn)  Ezra.    Comm.  on  Pentateuch.    IISS-.'B. 

QiMCHi.— Dam'd  [hen  Josejih)  Qimcli i  iQamchi,  Kimehi)  (n(iO-l:;;ir)).  Comm.  in  Rabbin.  Bibles,  etc. 

Abahbanel  (Abravanel).— Jsanc  ibcn  Jchvda)  Ahrava7ic1,  1437-1508.  Comm.  on  Pentateuch. 
Venice,  1579,  and  Hanau,  1710. 

(See  on  above,  Strack,  in  Lehrbuoh  dcr  Ncuhebriiisehen  Sprache  u.  Literatur,  von  Herra.  L. 
Strack  u.  Carl  Siegfried.  Karlsruhe  u.  Leipzig.  1884.  pp.  Ill,  113.  See  also  Rabbinical  Bibles; 
and  J.  G.  Wolf.  Biblioth.  Hcbraea.  Also  Crit.  Saer.,  and  Poole's  Synopsis.) 

C.\i.viN.— Mosis  Libri  V.  cum  JiihniiniK  Calvini  Commentariis.  Genesis  seorsum:  reliqui 
quatuor  in  foruiam  harmoniac  digcsti.    Geneva.    1503.     [1vol.] 

Various  editions  since.    The  best  are  the  frillowing: — 

Corpus  Heformatorum  Volumen  LII.  Jnniiiiiii  ('alviui  Ojjera  Quae  Supersuut  Omnia.  Edi- 
derunt  Culiclmus  Baum,  Eduardus  Cunitz,  Eduardus  Rcuss,  Theologi  Argentoratenses.  Volu- 
men x.\iv.    Braunschweig.    1883. 

(Sub-titles  are:— Joannin  Calvini  Opera  Quae  Supersunt  Omnia.  Ad  Fidem  Editionum  Prin- 
cipum  et  Authenticarum  ex  Parte  etiam  Codicum  Manu  Scriptorum.  Additis  Prolegomenis 
Literariis.  Annot.itionibus  Criticis,  .\nnalibus  Calvinianis,  Indieibusque  Novis  et  Copiosissimis 
Ediderunt  Gulielmus  Baum,  Eduardus  (-unitz,  Eduardus  Reuss,  Theologi  Argentoratenses, 

And 

Joannis  CaJvini  Opera  Exegetica  et  Ilomilctica  ad  Fidem  Editionum  Authenticarum  cum 
Prolegomenis  Literariis  Annntationibus  Criticis  ct  Indicibus  Ediderunt  Eduardus  Cunitz,  Ed- 
uardus Keuss,  Paulus  Lobstein.  Theologi  Argentoratenses.    Vol.  II.) 

Also,  Id.,  Vol.  LIII.  (Calv.  Op.  xxv). 

[The  Comm.  on  Exod.  is  not  continuous;  an  Index  to  the  passages  is  given,  Vol.  LIII.  (xxv.), 
pp.  40(i,  4071 

Eiig.  Trajis.— Commentaries  on  the  Four  Last  Bool<s  of  Moses,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a 
Harmony.  By  Jnhn  Calvin.  Translated  from  the  original  Latin,  and  compared  with  the  French 
edition;   with  Annotations,  etc.    By  the  Rev.  Charles  William  Bingham,  M.  A.,  Rector  of  Mel- 
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coinbp-Horsey,  Dorset,  and  I'orniorly  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford.  4  vols.  Calvin  Translation 
Soc.,  Edinburgh.    18,^2-5.5. 

AiNSWORTH.— Annotations  upon  the  Five  Bookes  of  Moses,  the  UooUe  of  the  Psalms,  and  the 
Song  of  Songs,  or  Canticles.  Wherein  the  Hebrew  Words  and  Sentences  are  compared  with  and 
explained  by  the  ancient  Greek  ami  Chaldec  Versions,  and  other  Records  and  Jlonuments  of  the 
Hebrews:  But  chiefly  by  conference  with  the  Holy  Scriptuies,  Moses  his  Words,  Lawes  and  Or- 
dinances, the  Sacrifices,  and  other  legall  Ceremonies  heretofore  commanded  by  God  to  the 
Church  of  Israel,  are  explained.  With  an  Advertisement  touching  some  Objections  made 
against  the  sinceritie  of  the  Hebrew  'J'ext,  and  allegation  of  the  Uabbines  in  these  Annotations. 
As  also.  Tables  directing  unto  such  principal!  things  as  arc  observed  in  the  Annotations  ujion 
each  several  Bookc.  Uy  Henry  Aiiiswurth.  London  [1627],  1C30.  Sub-title:  Annotations  upon  the 
Second  Booke  <if  Moses,  called  Exodus;  Wherein,  by  conferring  the  Holy  Scriptures,  comparing 
the  Chaldec  and  Greek  Versions,  and  other  Records  of  the  Hebrews,  Jloses  his  Words,  Laws  and 
Ordinances,  are  explained.  By  Ilcm-y  Aimuiorth.  London,  1039.  Pp.  156.  [Latest  edition  of 
whole  work,  Edinburgh,  1S43.    i  vols.] 

GKOTirs.— Hiii/oiiis  Givjlii  Annotata  ad  Vetus  Testamentum.  Toinus  I.  Pp.  vi,  560.  Paris. 
1644.    [Whole  in  3  vols.,  1G44.    Vol.  L  cont.  Gen.— Cant,  and  Lam.    Exodus  fills  pp.  56-86.] 

Re-edited  as  follows: — 

HugniUs  Griitii  Annotationes  in  Vetus  Testamentura  omendatius  edidit,  et  Brevibus  Complu- 
rium  Locorum  Dilucidationibus  auxit  Georgius  Joannes  Ludov.  Vogel,  Philos.  in  Reg.  Frider. 
Prof.  Publ.  Tomus  I.  Pp.  [viii],  483.  Halle.  1775.  [Whole  in  3  vols.,  177.5-76,  ed.  Vogel  and 
Doderlein.    Vol.  1.  contains  Gen.— Cant.,  and  Lam.    Exodus  fills  pp.  55-111.] 

Rivet.— Aiidicac  Riveti  Pictavi  Sammaxentini.  SS.  Thcologiae  Doctoris  &  Professoris  Opera 
Theologica.  Partim  Exegetica,  partim  Didactiea,  partim  Polemica.— Andreae  Riveti  Pictavi 
Sammaxentini,  SS.  Theologiae  Docforis,  &  Sacrorum  Literarum  Celeberrima  Lugdunensi  Bata- 
vorum  Academia  olim  Professoris.  Operum  Theologicorum  quae  Latine  edidit.  Tomus  Primus 
Exegeticus:  Continens,  Exercitationes  in  Gencsin  CSCI.,  &  Commentaria  in  Exodum,  quibus 
seorsum  subjunctae  sunt  pleniores  in  Decalogum  Praeleetiones.  ab  Auctore  recensitae  &  auctae. 
Cum  Indicibus,  Quaestionum  variarum,  SS.  Scripturae  locorum  oxplicatorum.  rerum  &  materia- 
rum  necessariis.    Rotterdam.    1651.     [Whole  in  3  vols.  fol.    Exodus  covers  pp.  T13-14.59  of  Vol.  I.] 

C.IBTWKIQHT. -Electa  Thargumieo-Rabbinica;  sive  Annotationes  in  Exodum.  Ex  tripliei 
Thargum,  sen  Chaldaicii  I*araj>hrasi,  nempe  Onkeli.  Jonathanis,  &  Hierosolymitana;  item  ex 
Commentariis  Rabbitiorum,  nempe  Salomonis  Jarchi.  Abeu  E/rae,  &  Abrabaneelis;  nee  non  e.x 
Libro  Itadicum,seu  Lexico  R.  Davidis  Kiinchi,  &  ex  aliorum  vol  Ilebraeorum,  vel  Hebraizantium 
scriptis  e.xcerptae,  una  cum  animaclvei'sionibus  subinde  interspersis.  Graecorum  porro  Inter- 
pretum  Vorsioncs,  &  Vulgata  Latina,  passim  exj>enduntur,  eiirunicju'e  vel  cum  Hebraeo  te.xtu 
con\eiiientia.  vel  ab  eo  discrepantia  ostenditur.  Authore  Chrifdnpliont  t'artu'riiihtn,  Eboracensi. 
Doctoruai  quoruudam  virorum  de  Uabbinis  eorumque  scriptis  Testimonia.     London,    lti.53. 

Pooi.E.— Synopsis  Criticorum  Aliorum(|ue  S.  Scripturae  Interpretum  Voluuiinis  Primi  Pars 
Prior.  Synopsis  Criticorum  Aliorumque  S.  Scripturae  Interpretum  Volumen  I.,  eomplectens 
Liliros  Omties  a  Genesi  ad  Jobum,  Divisum  in  duas  Partes,  Operii  Matlhaci  Pnli  Londinensis. 
London,  1661).  [Whole  No.  of  pp..  Vol.  I.,  Part  I.  iGen.— Ruth),  1247.  of  which  pp.  31.5-.510  on  Ex- 
odus.   Work  complete  in  5  vols.    1661).    Best  ed.  by  Leusden,  L'trecht,  1684-96.] 

CiiiTioi  Sacui.— Annotata  ad  Pentateuchum,  et  Libros,  qui  sequuntur  Historioos  Josuae, 
.ludicum,  Ruth,  I.  et  II.  Samuelis.  Si\'i  Criticorum  Sacrorum.  Toinus  I.  [London,  1660.]  Frank- 
furt aTn  Main.  16!I5.— Annotatores  ad  Libros  dictos  hi  sunt:  ,Seb.  Muristerus,  Franeiscus  Vatablus, 
Seh.  Cast  a  I  is,  IsidorusChirius.  .Johannes  Dm  si  us,  Hugo  (irotius,  Pavtlus  Fagius  in  Petit  a  ten  eh  urn. 
Idem  in  Paraphrasin  Chaklaicam  4  prioruiu  Capp.  Gcnestuis.  Masius  in  Josuam.  Traetatiis 
Inscrti:  Drusiusde  Mandragoris,  pag.  286.  Hugo  Grotius  in  Decalognin,  pag.  5.55.  ,los.  Scaliger  <le 
Dcciinis  pag.  1.322.  Sixtinus  Anuima  dc  Deciinis  pag.  1326.  Ludovieus  Capellus  do  Voto  Jcphthae 
1>.  2046.  [\'ol.  I.  contains  Gen.- 11.  Sam.  Whole  nuinper  of  columns  2438,  of  which  431-710  are  on 
Exodus.    Work  complete  in  7  vols.    169.5 — .] 

A  Iso : 

Criticorum  Sacrorum,  sive  Lectissimaruin  in  Sacro-Saneta  Biblia  Utriusquo  Foederis  Anno- 
tationum  atqne  Tractatnum  Theologico-Philologicornin  Supplcnienlum,  Ubi  non  solum  Inter- 
spersa  recentiori  Bolgarum  Eflitioni  additam<-nta  contiiuia  serie  Ildeliterad  unum  exliiheutur 
omnia,  scd  A:  complura  alia,  non  minus  Fxquisita  ac  .Ma.viinc  Hue  Facientia,  conciiuie  recense- 
tur,  eo  quidcm  consilio  ut  A:  reccnti  nostrati  &  Londinensi  \'eteri  .Autographo  eommodi'subnectt 
queat.  Junctis  sub  calcem  Indicitius  ad  universum  opus  locupletissimus.  Toinus  Primus.  In 
quo  quid  praestitum  &  quaenam  universi  Operis  liu.)us  Oecononiia  setiueiiti  iiroxiino  pagiiia 
pluribus  edocebit  Pracfatio.  Frankfurt  am  Main.  17uO.  [Vol.  1.  Suppl.  contains  Gen.— Lev. 
Whole  number  of  columns  2034,  of  which  821-15^.2  on  Exodus.    Vol.  U.  appeared  1701.]. 

Ci-KKK'US  (i,F.Ci.iEi!(i.— Mosis  Prophctae  Libri  Qualuor;  Exodus.  Leviticus.  Numeri.  et  Deuter- 
ODoraium,  ex  Trauslatione  Jnanniif  Vlcrki,  cum  ejusdem   Paraphrasi  Perpetua,  Coiumentario 
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Philolog'ico,  Dissertationibus  Criticis,  et  Tabulis  Chronologicis  ac  Gcographicis.  Amsterdam. 
16(16.  [Pp.  13,  568,  of  which  pp.  1-180  on  Exodus.  First  vol.  on  Pentateucli,  containing  Genesis, 
was  publi.slied  1693.]. 

P.\TKICK. — A  Commentary  upon  the  Second  Book  of  Moses,  called  Exodus.  By  the  Right 
Reverend  Father  in  God,  Sj/mon  {Patrkkl  Lord  Bishop  of  Elj'.  L16*Mi.?  The  second  edition,  cor- 
rected, London,  1704,  pp.  T:.'-t.    [Latest  ed.  in  Works,  9  vols.,  O.xford,  1859.] 

J.  H.  MiCHAELis.— ;j;ipn  "1£)D  i'^TXl  D'TlVi':  sive  Biblia  Hebraica,  ex  aliquot  Manuscriptis 
et  conipluribus  impressis  Codicibus,  item  Masora  tam  edita,  quani  manuscripta,  aliisque  Hebrae- 
orum  criticis  diligenter  recensita.  Praeter  Nova  Lemmata  Textus  S.  in  Pentateucho.  accedunt 
Loca  Scripturae  Parallela,  verbalia  et  realia,  Brevcsque  Adnotationes,  quibus  nucleus  Graecae 
LXX.  Interpreturn  et  Oo.  Versionum  exhibetur,  ditliciles  in  textu  Dictiones  et  Phrases  explican- 
tur,  ac  dubia  Res  resolvuntur;  ut  succinct!  Commentarii  vieem  praestare  possint.  SinguUs 
denique  Columnis  seleetae  variantes  Leet'ones  subiiciuntur  Cura  ac  Studio  In.  Heinr.  Mkhac- 
lis.  S.  S.  Theol.  &  Gr.  ac  Oo.  Ling,  in  Acad.  Frider.  P.  P.  ord.  et  ex  parte  Opera  Sociorum,  ut 
pluribus  in  Praef  atione  dicetur.    Halae  Magdeburgicae.    17;.'0. 

HotJBifi.VNT.— Biblia  Hebraica  cum  Notis  Criticis  et  Versione  Latina  ad  Notas  Criticas  facta. 
Accedunt  Libri  Graeci,  qui  Deutero-Canonici  voeantur,  in  tres  classes  distribute  Autore  Caroln 
Francisco  Iluuhiyant,  Oratorii  Jesu  Saccrdotc.  Paris,  IT53.  Pentateuchus  sive  Libri  Quinque 
Mosis.  Tomus  Primus.  [Whole  number  of  pages  cxeii,  683,  Iv,  of  which  pp.  171-317  on  Exodus. 
Worli  complete  in  4  vols.    Reprint  of  Houbigant's  Notes.    3  vols.    Frankfurt  am  Main.    1777.] 

Smits. — Pentateuchus,  seu  Quinque  Libri  Moysis  Vulgatae  Editionis,  Versione  Belgica,  Notis 
grammatiealibus,  &e.,  elueidati.— Liber  Exodus  Vulgatae  editionis,  Versione  Belgica,  Notis 
gram maticali bus,  Hteralibus,  criticis,  &c.,  Prolegomeno,  Dissertationibusque  praemissis,  immix- 
tisque,  elucidatus.  Authore  F.  Wilhelmo  SmiU,  Ord.  FF.  Minorum  Recollectorum,  S.  Theologiae 
Leetorc  bis  jubilato.  ac  Provinciae  Germaniae  inferioris  Patre  pcrpetuo.  Accedunt  .\nimadver- 
siones  in  Biblia  Hebraica  cum  Notis  criticis  &  Versione  Latina  ad  Notas  criticas  facta.  Authore 
Carolo  Fi'ancisco  Houbigant,  Oratorii  Jesu  Sacerdoti.  Vide  Proleg.  n.34.  3  vols.  Antwerp  and 
Amsterdam.  1757-60.  [Whole  Pentat.  in  13  vols.,  1753-80.  Vols.  IX.  sqq.  edited  after  the  death  of 
Smite,  by  F.  Petrus  van  Hove] 

J.  D.  JIich.ietjIS.— Deutsche  Uebersetzungen  des  Altcn  Testaments  mit  Anmerkungen  fiir 
Ungelehrte,  von  Jolmnn  Divid  Michaelis.    Giittingen  and  Gotha,  1769-8;!.    [Whole  in  13  Parts] 

Datiie.— Pentateuchus  ex  Reeensione  Textus  Hebraei  et  Versionum  Antiquarum  Latine 
Versus  Notisque  Philologieis  et  Criticis  lUustratus  a  loanne  Aiiamto  Datliin,  S.  Theol.  Doct.  et 
Prof.  Linguae  Hebr.  Ord.  in  Acad.  Lipsiensi.  Halae:  1781  ;—Editio  Altera  Emendatior,  pp.  xx 
708,  Halae;  1791.    [Exodus  fills  pp.  337-364.] 

Gkddks.— The  Holy  Bible,  or  the  Books  accounted  sacred  by  Jews  and  Christians;  otherwise 
called  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Covenants:  Faithfully  translated  from  Corrected  Texts  of 
the  Originals,  with  Various  Readings,  Explanatoiy  Noles  and  Critical  Remarks.  By  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Geddes,  LL.  D.  Vol.  I.  London,  1793.  [Vol.  I.  contains  Genesis— Joshua,  pp.  407,  of 
which  pp.  98-179  on  Exodus.    Whole  in  two  vols.    1793-97.] 

R()SENMUEI,LER.— E™.  Frill.  Car.  Bi)senmuellerU  Theol.  Doct.  et  Lingg.  00.  in  Acad.  Lips. 
P.  P.  O.  Scholia  in  Vetus  Testamentum.  Partis  Primae,  Genesin  et  E.xodum  Continentis,  Volu- 
men  Secundum,  [Exodiim  Continens].  Cum  Mappa  Geographica.  [Whole  work,  in  XIPaits 
33  (or  34)  vols.,  17H8-18:K.l 

Editio  Tertia,  Sic  ab  Auctoro  Recognita,  Euiendata  et  Aucta,  ut  Novum  Opus  Videri  Possit. 
Pp.516.    Lipsiae:  1833. 

The  following  is  an  abridgment: 

Em.  Frill.  Car.  Rnsctimualleri,  Theol.  Doct.  et  Litterr.  00.  in  Univ.  Lips.  P.  P.  O.  Scliolia  in 
Vetus  Testamentum  in  Compendium  Redacta.  Volumen  Primum,  Scholia  in  Pentateuchum 
Continens.  Pp.  iv,  818.  Lipsiae:  1838.  [Abridgment  not  complolcd.  Vols.  I.-V.  1838-3,5.  (Pent., 
Isa.,  Ps.,  Job,  E.xek.)    Exodus  Alls  pp.  373-480  of  vol.  L] 

Vateii.— Commentar  (iber  den  Pentateuch  von  Jiihann  Sevcrin  Vatcr,  Prof,  der  Theologie  u. 
der  morgenlitndisehen  Sprachen.  Mit  Einlcitungen  zu  den  einzelnen  Absehnitton  der  einge- 
schalteten  Uebersetzung  von  Dr.  AlexanderGeddes's  merkwiirdigeren  eritischen  n.  exegetischea 
Anmerkungen,  u.  eiue  ,\bhaudlung  iiber  Moses  u.  die  Verfasser  desPontateuchs.  Zweiter'lheil. 
Halle,  1803.  [Pp.  iv,  3:13,  of  which  pp.  1-161  on  Exodus.— Remainder  gives  Leviticus  complete. 
Whole  Pentateuch  in  3  Parts.  Halle,  1803-05.] 

M.1UKER.— Commentarius  Graminaticus  Critieus  in  Vetus  Testamentum  in  usnm  maxime 
Gymnasiorum  et  Academiarum  adornatus.  Scripsit  Frnnc.  Jas.  Valciit.  Dominic.  Maurer,  Phil. 
Doct.  Soc.  Historico-Theol.  Lips.  Sod.  Ord.  Volutnen  Primum.  Pp.  703.  Lipsiae,  1.81)5.  [Com- 
plete in  4  vols.  (Vol.  IV.  scrips.  A.  Heiligstedt.)  Leip/,.  1835-47.  Exodus  fills  pp.  :'8-47  of  vol.  I., 
which  contains  (following  the  oi-der  also  found  in  EV.)  Gen.— Esther,  Isa.,  Jer.,  Lam.] 

Bush.— Notes,  Critical  and  Practical,  on  the  Book  of  Exodus;  designed  as  a  General  Help  to 
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Biblical  Reading-  and  Instruction.    By  Genrge  Buxh,  Prof,  of  Heb.  and  Orient.  Lit.,  N.  Y.  City 
University.    In  Two  Volumes.     [Pp.  yOO,  2!in.]     .-indover  and  New  York,  1841. 

Bai'.moartes— Theologischer  Coramentar  zum  Pentateuch.  Von  M.  liaumgnrten.  Philos.  Dr., 
.  Tlieol.  Lie,  Privatrtocenten  zu  Kiel.      Erste   Hiilfte:    Vom   Anfang  bis  zum  Gesetz.  pp.  c,  5S4. 
Kiel,  1843.    Zweite  HSlfte:  Gesetzsebun;,',  pp.  .\vi.  .507.    Kiel,  1844.     [E.vodus  (cc.i-.vix)  fills  pp.389- 
534  in  1st  Half,  and  (cc.  .\x-.\ll  pp.  1-1:.'4  in  2d  Half.] 

This  Commentary,  which  covers  the  whole  Pentateuch,  was  designed  as  part  of  a  compre- 
hensive worlt  on  the  Old  Testament.  Another  title  is:  Theolojrischer  Commentar  zum  Altcn 
Testament.  Von  .V.  Baumaarten.  Philos.  Dr.,  Theol.  Lie,  Privatdocenten  zu  Kiel.  ErstcrTheil: 
All^emfine  Einleitung-;  Pentateuch.  Erste  Halfte:  Einleitung-;  Genesis:  Exodus  Cap.  1-19. 
Zweite  Hiilfte:  Exodus  Cap.  20-40;  Leviticus:  Numeri;  Deuteronomium.— This  plan  has  never 
been  carried  out. 

Kamsch.— A  Historical  and  Critical  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament.  With  a  New  Trans- 
lation. By  .U.  A'a/isc/i,  Phil.  Doc,  M.  A.  Exodus.  London,  18.')5.  [Pp.  xxxii,  624.  Heb.  andEng. 
— Genesis  followed  (1S,58)  and  Leviticus  (2  Parts,  1867-72).     Here  the  work  stopped.! 

BUNSEN.— VoUstiindig-es  Bibelwerk  fiir  die  Gemeiudc.  In  drei  .\btheilungen.  Von  Christian 
Carl  Jiisias  Btinscn.  [Whole  in  9  vols.,  18.58-70,  with  small  extra  vol.  (1880)  containing  maps,  etc.] 
Erster  Band.  Erste  .\btheilung.  Die  Bibel.  Uebersetzung  und  Erkliirung.  Erster  Theil:  Das 
Gesetz.  Leipzig,  18.58.  [Pp.  cccxc,  34.5,  of  which  pp.  lOB-168  on  Exodus  (trausl.,  with  brief  explan- 
atory foot-notes).] 

Also, /<(.,  Fiinfter  Band.  Zweite  Abtheilung.  Bibelurkundon.  Erster  Theil.  Das  Gesetz 
und  die  .\elteren  Propheten.  Leipzig,  1860,  [Pp.  x.\iv,  642,  of  which  pp.  105-185,  232  seq.,  262  seq., 
etc.,  on  Exodus.] 

Keil.— Biblischer  Commentar  Uber  d.  Alte  Testament.  Herausgegeben  von  Carl  Friedr. 
Keil  u.  Franz  Delitzsch.  Erster  Theil:  Die  Biicher  Moso's.  Erster  Band:  Genesis  u.  Exodus. 
(Also  under  the  title:  Biblischer  Commentar  fiber  die  Biicher  Mose's  von  Carl  Friedrii'h  Keil,  Dr. 
u.  Prof.  d.  Theologie.  Erster  Band:  Genesis  u.  E.xodus.)  Leipzig,  1861;  2d  ed.,  1866:  3d  ed.,  1878. 
[The  whole  in  15  vols.    Pentateuch  in  2  vols.    Exodus  fills  pp.  31.S-.578  (ed.  2)  of  vol.  I.] 

Kiig.  Trniis.:  Biblical  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament.  By  C.  F.  A'ci!,  D.  D..  and  F.  De- 
litzsch, D.  D.,  Professor  of  Theology.  Vol.  I.  The  Pentateuch.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
the  Rev.  .lames  Martin,  B.  A..  Nottingham.  (Vol.11,  id.)  Eilinlnirgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark,  1864.  [Pen- 
tateuch in  3  vols.  Vol.  I.  pp.  .501,  of  which  pp.  41.5.501  on  Exodus,  covering  E.xod.  i.  1— xi.  10.  Vol. 
II.  pp.  4^6,  of  which  260  on  Exodus  (the  remainder  giving  Leviticus  entire).] 

Wordsworth.— The  Holy  Bible,  in  the  Authorized  Version;  with  Notes  and  Introductions 
■by  Chr.  WnnUivurth,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  Vol.  I.  The  Five  Books  of  Moses.  [O.T.  in  6  vols. 
London,  18B4-72.  New  edition  (unchanged),  London,  1872-73.  Exodus  fills  pp.  199-332  of  vol.  I., 
part  I.  Parts  I.  and  II.  are  bound  together  and  contain  pp.  xlviii,  3:32;  viii,  288.  The  work  is  con- 
fined to  the  ().  T.,  and  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  author's  well-known  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment, with  notes  (4  vols.,  London,  ia57.] 

Miopiiv.— .V  ('ritical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Exodus,  with  a  New  Trans- 
lation, liy  .Til  mrx  f I.  Muriiliti,  D.  D.,  T.  C.  D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Belfast.  Edinburgh,  1866. 
American  reprints,  Andover,  1868;  Boston,  1874  (Sunday  School  edition,  with  Introduction  to 
Murphy's  Ocnenis,  by  Alvah  Hovey,  D.  D.);  New  York,  1881  (with  preface  by  ,lohn  Hall,  D.  D.). 

J.ACOints.— Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory,  on  the  Hook  of  Exodus.  From  Eaypt  to  Sinai 
tChaps.  I.-XVIII].  By  Mulancthan  W.  Jncolmx,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis  in 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Allegheny,  Pa.    New  York,  1.874.    Pp.  180. 

Lanoe.— Theologisch-Homiletisches  Bibelwerk.  Die  Heilige  Sehrift  Alten  u.  Neuen  Testa- 
ments niit  Kiicksieht  auf  das  theologisch-homilolische  Bediirfniss  des  Pastoralamles  in  Verbin- 
<iung  niit  namhal'len  evangeli.schen  Tlioiilogen  bearbeitct  u.  herausgegeben  von  .1.  P.  Lange. 
Des  .-Mien  Testaments  zweiter  Theil:  Exodus,  Leviticus.  Numeri.  (.\lso  under  the  title:  Dio 
Biicher  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numeri,  oderdie  drei  mittleren  Biicher  des  Pentateuch  alsdieThorah 
Israels  im  engeren  Sinne.  Theologisch-homiletisch  bearbeitet  von  J.  P.  Langc.  Consistorialrath, 
Dr.  u.  ordentl.  Professor  d.  Theologie  in  Bonn.)  Bielefeld  \i.  Leipzig,  1874.  [Whole  in  20  parts. 
Part  II.  has  pp.  Ivi,  1187,  of  which  145  on  Exodus.] 

Kiig.  Trails.:  .\  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Scriptures:  Critical,  Doctrinal  and  Homiletical, 
with  fpscial  reference  to  ministers  and  students.  By  John  Peter  Lange,  D.  D.,  Professor  of 
Theol  igy  in  University  of  Bonn,  assisted  by  a  number  of  eminent  European  Divines.  Trans- 
late<l,  enlarged  and  edited  by  Philip  Sehalf,  I).  I).,  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature  in  the  Union 
Theol.  Seminary,  New  York;  in  coiiueetion  with  Americ  in  and  English  scholars  of  various  de- 
nominations. Vol.  11.  [of  the  Old  Testauu'ut.l  Exodus  and  Leviticus.  (.Also  under  the  title: 
E?codus;  or  the  Seeoufl  Book  of  Moses.  By  .liiliii  I'.-trr  Laiiw,  n.  1).,  Professor  of  Theo'ogy  in  tho 
University  of  Bonn.  Tr  uislatod  by  Charles  M.  Mead,  Ph.  f).,  Professor  of  the  Hebrew  Laiiguage 
and  Literature  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  .Andover,  Mass.)    Now  York,  n.  d.  [1876], 
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[The  whole  in  24  vols.,  with  the  Apocrypha  in  supplementary  vol.  Vol.  II.  (of  the  O.  T.l  has 
pp.50.  179,  20B,  of  which  179  on  E.todus.  The  volume  contains  also:  Introduction  to  the  Three 
Middle  Books  of  the  Pentateuch.  By  John  Peter  Lange,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Theol.  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Bonn.    Translated  by  Howard  Osgood,  D.  D.,  Kochester,  N.  Y. 

"Spp;aker's  Commentary."— The  Holy  Bible  according  to  the  Authorized  Version  (A,  D. 
1611),  with  an  E.\planatory  and  Critical  Commentary  and  a  Revision  of  the  Translation.  By 
Bishops  and  other  Clergy  of  the  Anglican  Church.  Edited  by  F.  C.  Cook,  M.  A.,  Canon  of  Exeter. 
Vol.1.  Parti.  Genesis— E.v-odus.  Loudon  and  New  York,  1874.  [The  whole  in  10  vols.  Vol.1, 
contains  Pentateuch  entire  and  has  pp.  xii,  9;;8,  of  which  pp.  337-442  on  E.vodus.  The  Introduc- 
tion to  E.vodus  is  by  Canon  Cook;  also  the  Commentary  on  chaps,  i.-xix.,  and  two  essays  (pp. 
443-176)  on  Egypt  and  the  Pentateuch.  The  Commentary  on  Exod.  xx.-xl.  is  by  Samuel  Clark, 
M.  A.,  Vicar  of  Bredwardine.] 

Reuss.— La  Bible.  Traduction  Nouvelle  aveclntroductions  et  Commentaires,  par  Bdoitard 
Heuss,  Professeur  a  I'Universite  de  Strasbourg-.  [O.  T.  in  7  parts;  N.  T.  in  6  parts.  1874-79.] 
Ancien  Testament.  Troisieme  Partic.  L'Histoire  Sainte  et  La  Loi  (Pentateuque  et  JosuiS),  II. 
Paris,  1879.    [Vol.  contains  Exodus— Joshua;  pp.  416,  of  which  106  on  Exodus.l 

DiLijM.iNN.— Kurzgefasstes  exegetisches  Haiidbuch  zum  Alten  Testament.  ZwiJIfte  Liefe- 
rung.  Exodus  u.  Leviticus.  Fiir  die  zweite  Auflage,  nach  Dr.  August  Knobel,  neu  bearbeitet 
von  Dr.  ^4i(BUst£)i(imo)Hi,  ord.  Professor  d.  Theologie  in  Berhn.  (So  on  original  paper  cover. 
Other  titles  are:  Kurzgefasstes  exegetisches  Handbuch  zum  Alten  Testament.  Zwolfte  Liet'e- 
rung.  Die  Biicher  Exodus  u.  Leviticus  von  Dr.  August  Dillmann.  Zweite  Auflage;  a(sn.  Die 
Biicher  Exodus  u.  Leviticus.  Fiir  die  zweite  Auflage  nach  Dr.  August  Kuobel  ucu  bearbeitet 
von  Dr.  August  Dillmann,  ord.  Professor  der  Theologie  in  Berlin.)  Leipzig,  1880.  [Whole  in  17 
vols.    Vol.  XII.  has  pp.  x,  639,  of  which  370  on  Exodus.    Leviticus  complete  in  same  vol.] 

Ellicott's  Old  Testament  Commentary.— An  Old  Testament  Commentary  for  English 
Readers.  By  Various  Writers.  Edited  by  Charles  John  EUicott,  D.  D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
and  Bristol.  Vol.  I.  London  and  New  York,  n.  d.  [Whole  no.  of  pp.,  xxxiv,  576,  of  which  pp. 
185-338  on  Exodus,  by  the  Rev.  George  Eawlinson,  M.  A..  Canon  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  and 
Camden  Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  The  vol.  contains  also  Gen- 
esis, by  R.  Payne  Smith;  Leviticus,  by  C.  D.  Ginsburg;  and  Numbers,  by  C.  J.  Elliott.] 

Pulpit  Commentary.— The  Pulpit  Commentary,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Canon  H.  D.  M.  Spence, 
M.  A.,  Vicar  and  Rural  Dean  of  St.  Pancras,  and  Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  and  Bristol;  and  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  S.Exell.  With  Introductions  by  the  Rev.  Canon 
F.  W.  Farrar,  D.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  Right  Rev.  H.  Cotterill,  D.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  Very  Rev.  Principal  J. 
Tulloch,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Canon  G.  Kawlinson,  M.  A.,  Rev.  A.  Plummer,  M.  A.  [The  vol.  on  Exodus 
under  special  title:  as  above,  through  "E.\ell,"  thence:  Exodus.  Exposition  and  Homiletics  by 
Kev.  George  Rawlinson,  M.  A.,  Camden  Px-otessor  of  Ancient  History  in  tlie  University  of  0.x- 
ford,  and  Canon  of  Canterbury.  Homilies  by  various  authors.  Rev.  J.  Orr,  M.  A.,  B.  D.,  Rev. 
C.  A.  Goodhart,  M.  A.,  Rev.  D.  Y'oung,  B.  A.,  Rev.  J.  Urquhart,  Rev.  H.  T.  Robjohns,  B.  A. 
London,  1883.     [Pp.  xl,  753,  ix.]) 

Ginsburg  (in  preparation).— The  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools.  General  Editor,  J.  J.  S. 
Perowne,  D.  D.,  Dean  of  Peterborough.  Cambridge  and  London.  The  Book  of  Exodus,  with 
Notes  and  Introduction,  by  the  Rev.  Christian  D.  Ginsburg.  LL.  D. 

Macgreoor  (in  preparation).— Hand-books  for  Bible  Classes  and  Private  Students.  Edited 
by  Rev.  Marcus  Dods,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  Alexander  Whyte,  D.  D.  Edinburgh.  The  Book  of 
Exodus.    By  James  Macgregor,  D.  D.,  late  of  New  College,  Edinburgh. 
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At  Vauderbilt  University,  Nasliville,  tlie  Old  Testament  chair  is  now  occupied 
by  Rev.  W.  "VV.  Martin;  the  former  occupant,  Prof.  T.  J.  Dodd,  having  resigned 
about  one  year  ago.  In  the  Nashotali  Divinity  Scliool  (Epis.)  the  Old  Testament 
chair  has  been  accepted  by  Rev.  Joseph  M.  Clark,  formerly  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
In  the  Episcopal  Divinity  School  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  the  work  of  teaching  the 
Junior  class  in  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  history  has  been  committed  to  Mr. 
M.  Lindsay  Kellun,  who  last  spring  received  the  degree  of  M.  A.  from  Harvard. 
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The  appointment  of  Prof.  John  P.  Peters,  Ph.  D.,  to  a  professorship  of 
Hebrew  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  is  an  important  step  forward  in  the 
line  of  Old  Testament  work.  The  duties  of  this  chair  will  be  performed  by  Prof. 
Peters  in  addition  to  his  former  work  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Divinity  School 
in  West  Philadelphia.  Hebrew  will  be  made  an  elective  in  the  Senior  year  of  the 
University  ;  graduate  Semitic  courses  will  be  offered,  and  lectures  on  Semitic  lit- 
erature and  comparative  philology  will  be  delivered. 


Men  prepared  to  do  Old  Testament  work  do  not  have  long  to  wait  for  an 
opportunity.  Among  the  American  students  who  this  year  took  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  philosophy  at  Leipzig,  two,  at  least,  have  found  positions  waiting  them. 
Dr.  Ira  M.  Price  is  filling  the  position  of  Instructor  in  Hebrew  and  the  cognate 
languages  in  the  Baptist  Union  Theological  Seminary  at  Morgan  Park ;  and  Dr. 
J.  A.  Craig  occupies  a  similar  position  in  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  Cincin- 
nati, O.  From  these  men,  with  the  training  vfhicli  they  have  received,  much 
will  be  expected. 


The  establishment  of  a  Department  of  Oriental  Languages  in  the  University 
of  Toronto,  with  a  Pass  and  an  Honor  Course  is  deserving  of  special  notice.  In 
the  latter  course,  besides  lectures  on  Semitic  literature  and  history,  a  full  and 
thorough  course  is  laid  out  in  Hebrew,  Aramaic,  Syriac,  Arabic  and  Assyrian. 
Dr.  McCurdy,  under  whose  direction  the  department  has  been  organized,  is  well 
known  as  an  accomplished  Oriental  scholar,  having  for  some  years  served  as  a 
professor  at  Princeton.  The  development  of  this  new  department  will  be  watched 
with  interest. 


In  the  September  Expositor,  under  the  heading  '■  Recent  Assyrian  and  Egyp- 
tian Research,"  there  is  published  a  criticism  of  Prof.  Friedrich  Delitzsch's 
Assyrisclic  Lesestucckc.  The  critic,  by  his  personal  attack  upon  Delitzsch,  has 
done  himself  and  the  journal  little  credit.  One  would  suppose  that  the  day  had 
come  when,  at  least  among  English  and  American  critics,  vituperation  might 
well  be  dispensed  with.  However  vulnerable  I'rof.  Delitzsch's  work  may  be,  he 
has  done  so  much  for  the  cause  of  Assyriology  that  such  a  criticism  as  tlie  one 
referred  to  is  entirely  out  of  place.  Nor  is  it  probable^that,  when  the  facts  are 
sifted,  so  many  slips  will  be  found  to  have  been  made. 


Very  few  works,  if  any,  in  the  Old  Testament  department  that  have  appeared 
■within  the  past  ten  years,  have  attracted  the  attention  whicli  has  been  accorded 
to  the  new  edition  of  Ezekiel,  by  Dr.  (!arl  ('ornill,  of  Marburg,  a  review  of 
which  appeared  in  the  July  Tiumber  of  Ilehraku.  It  is  recognized  as  a  masterly 
specimen  of  textual  criticism,  and  has  brought  the  author  into  deserved  promi- 
nence. At  the  recent  fifth  centennial  of  Heidelberg  he  was  one  of  the  few  to 
receive  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Theology — a  rare  honor,  considering  the  occasion 
and  the  fact  that  Dr.  Cornill  is  only  thirty-two  years  of  age.  The  Prussian  cultus 
ministerium  has  transferred  him  to  fill  the  Old  Testament  chair  at  the  large  Uni- 
versity at  Kiinigsbcrg,  as  Professor  Ordinarius.  He  had  been  Extraordinarius,  or 
associate-professor,  only  a  few  months. 
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The  word  "Hebrew"  has  quite  generally  been  derived  from  the  stem  'abhar, 
"pass  over,"  the  reference  being  to  the  fact  that  Abram,  the  forefather  of  the 
Hebrews,  came  from  beyond  the  Euphrates,  from  Mesopotamia.  Of  h\te  a  new 
view  has  found  some  friends,  notably  among  the  more  advanced  critics.  It  is 
thought  by  many  that  not  the  Euphrates,  but  the  Jordan,  is  the  river  here  to  be 
presupposed.  The  new  interpretation  is  closely  connected  with  the  idea  of  the 
early  Israelitish  history  maintained  by  this  school.  They  claim  that  the  Israel  of 
history  is  simply  a  union  of  desert  tribes  who  gradually  formed  themselves  into  a 
nation  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Jordan,  and  with  whom,  possibly,  a  few  stray 
Hebrews  from  Egypt  connected  themselves,  and  that  the  tribes  thus  united 
crossed  the  Jordan  and  gradually  took  possession  of  western  Palestine.  Ibhrim 
(i.  e.,  Hebrews)  are,  accordingly,  those  who  crossed  the  river  Jordan.  A  defense 
of  this  interpretation  will  be  found  in  Stade's  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel. 


Tlie  Christian-Jewish  movement  in  Southern  Russia  has  attracted  consider- 
able attention  in  the  columns  of  the  religious  press.  Its  peculiarity  consists  in 
this,  that  it  appears  to  be  the  first  general  movement  among  any  section  of  the 
Jews  toward  Christianity  that  was  the  result  not  of  outward  influences,  but  of 
inner  growth  and  thought.  The  leader,  Joseph  Rabinowitz,  is  a  lawyer,  and  not  a 
Christian  convert.  His  independent  study  of  the  New  Testament  brought  him  to 
believe  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  tlie  f ultillment  of  the  law  and  tlie  prophets ; 
and  the  watchword  of  the  movement  is  "Jesus,  our  Brother."  Although  they 
still  seem  in  some  things  to  see  darkly  as  through  a  glass,  yet  the  progress  of  the 
movement  within  the  past  three  years  indicates  a  healthy  growth  in  the  knowledge 
and  faith  of  Christianity,  and  promises  well  for  the  future.  They  have  pub- 
lished a  number  of  "Documents,"  consisting  of  confessions  of  faith,  etc.,  and 
their  leaders  have  published  several  sermons  in  Hebrew,  some  of  wliich  have  also 
been  translated  into  German.  The  leading  "  Documents  "  of  these  people  have 
been  translated  and  published  by  one  of  our  contributors,  Professor  George  H, 
Schodde,  and  published  in  the  Lutheran  Quarterly,  of  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  July,  1886. 


By  the  historico-critical  method  of  biblical  research,  now  accepted  as  tlie  cor- 
rect manner  of  studying  the  word  of  truth,  nothing  is  meant  but  the  drawing  out 
of  the  exact  sense  wliich  the  autlior  purposed  to  put  into  a  passage  at  the  time 
when  he  penned  it.  The  method  is  a  revolt  against  the  old  allegorical  method; 
which  has  been  more  or  less  in  vogue  from  pre-Christian  times  among  the  Jews  in 
Alexandria,  down  to  our  own  day.  This  method  failed  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
revelation  is  a  development  and  an  unfolding  of  God's  truth  in  history  and  in  time. 
For  the  old  method  the  Bible  was  simply  a  collection  of  proof-passages  for  this  or 
that  doctrine  of  tlie  Church,  and  it  recognized  no  historical  inconsistency  in  mak- 
ing the  faith  of  Abraham  fully  the  equal  of  that  of  the  Apostle  ,Paul.  The  new 
method  recognizes  the  growth  in  revealed  truth,  both  in  its  revelation  and  in  the 
exhibition  of  the  truths  of  this  revelation  in  the  lives  and  convictions  of  God's 
people  at  various  stages  in  the  Old  Testament  and  New  Testament  developments. 
In  other  words,  it  is  historical ;  and  in  order  to  be  this,  it  must  be  critical  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word.  The  new  method  is  gaining  ground  rapidly ;  the  old, 
however,  is  still  to  be  found.  One  will  notice  its  employment  by  many  ministers. 
That  thing  for  which  true  Bible  students  should  work  most  zealously  is  the  entire 
abolition  of  this  baneful  relic  of  antiquity. 
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Most  people  suppose  that  the  venerable  Professor  Franz  Delitzsch  is  only  a 
learned  lecturer  and  commentator,  taking  no  interest  in  the  weal  and  woe  of  the 
church  and  in  the  great  problems  of  the  day.  But  this  is  far  from  being  true.  He  is 
wide  awal^e  to  these  interests,  and  does  niucli  in  favor  of  an  intelligent  and  con- 
servative solution  of  these  problems.  He  is  especially  prominent  as  the  leiiding 
advocate  of  Jewish  missions.  lie  has  been  trying  for  many  years  to  arouse  the  Ger- 
man cluircli  to  her  duty  in  regard  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  bouse  of  Israel.  He,  in 
conjunction  with  a  society  for  Jewish  missions,  has  published  a  quarterly,  entitled 
"  .S'l/^  auf  H'lffniiny  "  (seed  on  hope),  devoted  to  this  diflicult  woik  of  Jewish  mis- 
sions. He  has  published  in  the  interests  of  the  work  bis  masterly  Hebrew  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament,  the  result  of  decades  of  patient  work,  of  which 
more  than  40,000  copies  have  been  scattered  among  the  Jewish  population  of 
Eastern  Europe,  bringing  many  to  a  recognition  of  Christ  as  the  fulfillment  of  the 
Old  Te.stament  promises  concerning  a  Redeemer.  He  has  revived  the  old  InsHtuta 
Jiiddica  in  the  evangelical  faculties  of  nine  German  and  a  number  of  Scandina. 
vian  universities.  These  societies  are  devoting  time  and  work  to  the  study  of 
post-biblical  Hebrew  literature  and  to  Jewish  mission-work.  Although  more 
than  three  score  and  ten.  Prof.  Delitzsch  is  yet  one  of  the  noblest  of  God's  work- 
men in  the  church  militant. 


Larger  works,  consisting  entirely  or  in  great  part  of  Hebrew  print,  were  first 
published  by  a  Jewish  family,  living  in  Soncini.  lience  often  called  the  Soncinians, 
and  tlience  they  transplanted  the  art  of  Hebrew  printing  to  several  Italian  cities, 
chiefly  Venice,  whence  it  was  further  transplanted  by  Jewish  printers  to  Turkey. 
Tlie  only  and  oldest  Hebrew  publications  issued  in  Turkey  appeared  in  Constan- 
tinople. The  oldest  Hebrew  publication  in  Italy  was  a  Ritual  of  Moses  of  Conzy, 
wliicb  appeared  in  Venice  in  14-50,  only  ten  years  after  the  invention  of  the  art  of 
printing.  An  edition  of  Kimchi"s  grammar  was  issued  as  early  as  1461.  Soon 
Christians  began  to  compete  with  the  Jews  in  publishing  Hebrew  works.  Daniel 
Romberg,  originally  from  Antwerp,  studied  the  Hebrew,  and  at  a  great  ex- 
pense started  a  printing  establishment  for  the  purpose  of  issuing  Hebrew  works. 
In  1511  he  published  a  complete  Hebrew  J5ible.  In  France  only  few  Hebrew 
books  were  published;  but  in  150S  a  Hebrew  grammar  by  Tissard  made  its 
appearance.  In  Spain  and  Portugal,  in  1492,  the  commentary  of  David  Kimchi 
on  "the  former  prophets,"  1.  e.,  Samuel,  etc.,  and  in  1497  his  commentary  on 
Isaiah  fmd  Jeremiah  were  published.  In  Austria,  the  first  Hebrew  publications 
made  their  appearance  in  Prague.  The  first  Hebrew  type  used  in  Germany  was 
employed  in  a  work  published  in  1475  by  Peter  Niger,  and  entitled  '•  Contra  per- 
fidoa  Judac'os  de  coiiditionihxis  veri  3Iessioe."  In  the  seventeenth  centiuy  Ileddern- 
lieim  and  Dyhernfurt  were  the  centres  of  the  Hebrew  pidilishing  interests  in 
(ierniany.  In  this  deiiartment  Holland  surpassed  Germany,  many  Hebrew  works 
ai)peared,  especially  in  Amsterdam,  which  city  soon  controlled  the  book-trade  in 
tliis  line.  Competitors  to  Amsterdam  arose  afterwards  in  Germany  and  else- 
where, and  forced  down  the  prices  of  Hebrew  books.  Many  old  rabbinical  books 
were  published,  and  Christian  scholars  did  more  in  that  department  than  they  do 
now. 
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AMERICAN  AND  FOKEIGN  PUBLICATIONS. 

Outlines  nf  Jewish  History.  By  M.  Friedlander. 
London:  Longmans.    12mo 3s.  6d. 

Philolotticii'l  Studies.  Part.  I.  Mechanism  of 
Language.  By  James  Stevens.  Turin.  8vo, 
pp.  iv,  13.5 M.3.50 

The  Book;  or,  When,  and  by  Whom,  the  Bible 
was  written.  By  Rev.  S.  Leroy  Blalie.  Bos- 
ton: Cong.  S.  S.  and  Pub.  Soc.    Pp.  U'S3..(PL50 


ARTICLES  AND  REVIEWS. 

Das  Buch  dcs  Prophctcn  Ezechiel,  hrsgb.  v.  Lie. 

Dr.  Carl   Heinrich  Cornill.    (S.  a.  Driver)  in 

Contemporary  Review.  Oct.,  '86. 
Biblical  Essays,  or  E-vegetical  Studies.    By  Dr. 

C.  H.H.Wright,  ib. 
The  Religion  of  Israel.    By  Ed.  Konig,  ib. 
The  Book  of  Zechariah.  6.     Tlie  Shepherd  of 

Israel.    By  Marcus  Dods  in  Expositor,  Oct., 

'86. 
The  Life  and  Works  of  Heinrich  Eivald.    By 

Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne,  ib. 
The  Revised  Version  of  the  Old  Testament.    The 

Book  of  Job.    By  Prof.  A.  B.  Davidson,  ib. 
The  Revision  of  Oenesis.    By  Prof.  Chas.  R. 

Brown  in  Bibliothcca  Sacra,  Oct.,  '80. 
Ancient  Book-making.    By  Prof.  H.  P.  Smith, 

ib. 
Outcomes  of  the  Bible  not  found  in  the  Bible.    By 

L  E.  Dwinell,  ib. 
Jeremiah,  the  Prophet  of  Personal  Godliness;  a 

Study  in  Hebrew  Religion.    By  Arch.  Duff, 
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If  the  question  of  the  study  of  a  given  subject  is  made  to  turn  on 
the  importance  of  that  subject,  or  on  the  number  and  magnitude  of 
the  difficulties  which  the  study  of  that  subject  presents,  or  on  the 
constantly  increasing  delight  with  which  its  study  is  attended,  or  on 
the  fact  that  this  subject,  of  all  subjects,  stands  in  need  of  honest, 
scientific  investigation,  or  on  the  valuable  practical  results  which  will 
follow  its  investigation, — if  we  decide  to  take  up  or  lay  down  the 
study  of  a  given  subject  on  these  grounds,  surely  no  biblical  student, 
who  has  for  a  moment  considered  the  claims  put  forth  by  the  subject 
o{ prophecy,  should  hesitate  to  enter  upon  a  close  and  exhaustive  study 
of  that  topic. 

But  is  it  important }  Is  it  not  rather  a  subject  which  belongs 
to  the  past,  one  which  is  without  relation,  out  of  relation  indeed,  to  the 
real  Issues  of  the  day.'  Is  it  not  a  subject  for  "specialists"  or 
"  cranks"  to  consider .'  Is  not  time  spent  upon  it  practically  thrown 
away.'  These  questions  receive  an  affirmative  answer,  if  not  in 
theory,  at  least  in  practice,  from  the  great  mass  of  intelligent  stu- 
dents. The  ?/«importance  of  this  department  of  study  is  quite  gener- 
ally conceded.  They  who  concede  it  would  seem  to  have  overlooked 
the  part  played  by  Hebrew  prophets  in  the  advancement  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  upon  earth  ;  the  direct  personal  influence  which  the  lives 
and  words  of  these  men  have  exerted  upon  nations  and  individuals  of 
every  age  ;  the  large  proportion  of  Holy  Writ  which  is  either  proph- 
ecy, or  prophecy  fulfilled;  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  knowledge  of 
the  laws  and  principles  of  prophecy  for  a  correct  understanding  not 
only  of  the  prophetic  writings,  but  of  any  portion  of  the  Bible  ;  the 
fact  "that  no  part  of  Scripture  sheds  such  direct  light  on  experience, 
none  so  follows  the  soul  through  all  the  windings  of  a  God-forgetting, 
worldly,  embittered,  repentant,  God-seeking  life,  none  so  meets  and 
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appeals  to  the  soul  in  every  emergency,  and  has  the  right  word  to  say- 
to  every  variety  of  feeling."  If  the  study  of  the  Bible  is  important, 
then  the  study  of  its  greatest  mystery,  prophecy,  is  important ;  and  in 
so  far  as  one  neglects  it,  he  narrows  and  perverts  his  conception  of 
God,  man  and  redemption. 


The  difficulties  which  meet  one  in  the  study  of  prophecy  are,  it 
must  be  confessed,  great  ;  and  to  this  fact  may  well  be  attributed  the 
prevailing  tendency  to  slight  it.  Prophecy  is,  for  the  most  part,  poetry; 
for  the  majority  of  men,  poetry  is  distasteful.  It  is  frequently  a 
poetry  characterized  by  obscurity,  "full  of  rapid  transitions,  obscure 
allusions,  highly  imaginative  representations;"  to  the  majority  of  men 
that  which  requires  close  study  is  burdensome.  We  have  only  frag- 
ments, so  to  speak,  of  the  original  discourses  or  writings.  We  are 
occidental  ;  the  prophets  were  oriental.  Historical  data,  needed  for 
the  understanding  of  many  portions,  are  lacking.  Of  the  prophets 
themselves  our  knowledge  is  scanty  and  unsatisfactory.  Prophecy, 
like  miracles,  is  a  divine  mystery,  and  was  not  intended  to  be  fully 
understood.  These,  with  other  difficulties,  constantly  present  them- 
selves. But  these  difficulties  are  those  which  meet  the  student  of  any 
portion  of  Holy  Scripture.  And  besides,  they  are  difficulties  which, 
in  great  measure,  the  student  may  overcome.  The  "obscure  style" 
of  the  prophets,  so  frequently  referred  to,  is  a  style  which  has  charac- 
terized the  greatest  literary  efforts  of  all  ages.  What  a  translation 
presents,  in  obscure  form,  is  often  entirely  clear  in  the  original.  With 
a  proper  arrangement  of  the  prophetic  writings,  with  a  proper  method 
of  study,  with  a  proper  idea  of  what  prophecy  is,  and  of  what  tlie 
prophets  were,  a  large  amount  of  what  seems  to  be  unintelligible 
will  become  clear.  Difficulties  will  doubtless  remain  ;  but  what  man 
expects  to  possess  himself  of  all  wisdom  .■*  The  very  existence  of 
difficulties  should  prove  an  additional  incentive  to  the  study.  With 
nothing  to  overcome,  study  would  be  a  farce,  and  life  a  burden. 


We  cannot  conceive  a  more  interesting,  or  even  fascinating, 
topic  for  study,  than  this  same  subject  oi propliccy.  It  has  been  urged 
against  its  study  that  they  who  take  it  up  are  carried  away  with  it, 
and  become,  too  frequently,  fanatics.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  true 
that  once  in  possession  of  the  leading  facts  of  prophecy,  and  once  im- 
bued with  the  spirit  of  prophetic  study,  the  student  will  find  no 
other  to  surpass  it,  in  the  measure  of  satisfaction  which  it  brings, 
or  in  the  intense  interest  which  it  begets.  And  why  should  it 
be  otherwise }     Is  any  theme  more  instructive,  more  attractive  than 
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that  of  human  redemption  ?  What  were  the  prophets  but  religious 
teachers?  What  is  prophecy  but  "religious  instruction"?  What  is 
Messianic  prophecy  of  the  Old  Testament  but  "the  New  Testament 
in  the  Old — the  ever  living  and  developing  idea  which  inspired  the 
faith,  hope,  love  of  the  Old  Testament  saints,  and  gave  their  element- 
ary redemption  its  sole  efficacy  and  grace"?*  To  overcome  the  diffi- 
culties of  prophetic  study,  as  has  been  stated,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a  proper  method  of  study,  and  a  proper  idea  of  what  prophecy  is. 
The  possession  of  these  is  also  necessary,  and,  it  may  perhaps  be 
said,  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  the  study  one  of  peculiar  interest, 
and  of  special  delight.  Did  a  man  ever  really  study  prophecy  and 
find  it  uninteresting? 


Most  of  all,  however,  we  must  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  sub- 
ject of  prophecy  stands,  to-day,  in  need  of  honest  and  scientific  inves- 
tigation ;  and  that  it  is  a  duty  resting  upon  Christian  students  to  take 
up  this  investigation.  Words  too  strong  can  scarcely  be  found  to 
describe  the  methods  of  procedure  employed  by  those  who,  at  present, 
constitute  a  vast  majority  of  the  body  of  the  students  of  prophecy. 
Prophecy  and  prediction,  ideas  entirely  distinct,  are  confused.  All 
prophecy  is  made  predictive.  What  is  not  even  prophecy,  not  to 
speak  of  prediction,  is  treated  as  such.  Literalism  is  made  supreme, 
and  in  its  service,  no  inconsistencies  of  logic,  no  violation  of  grammat- 
ical rules,  no  disregard  of  historical  data  are  deemed  too  flagrant,  if, 
forsooth,  numbers  can  be  figured  out  satisfactorily.  The  great  mis- 
take,— and  the  magnitude  of  it  will  never  be  appreciated  till  the  end 
has  come, — is  the  failure  to  separate  the  substance  of  prophecy  from 
its  form.  In  other  words,  the  method  is  superficial,  unscientific.  It 
works  only  on  the  surface,  and  is  compelled  to  twist  these  surface-facts 
into  consistency  with  each  other.  It  deals  only  with  the  husks,  never 
finding  the  kernel.  It  fails  to  discover  the  great  principles  lying  un- 
derneath, and  to  employ  them.  The  method  has  come  down  from  the 
past  century,  but  flourishes  now  even  more  vigorously  than  ever  before. 
"The  efforts  to  show  the  literal  fulfillment  of  the  predictions  of  Daniel, 
in  the  history  of  Israel  from  the  exile  to  the  advent,  in  its  dreadful 
inconsistencies  of  interpretation  have  so  disgraced  the  science  of  bib- 
lical interpretation,  that  it  is  a  marvel  that  the  book  has  survived  such 
cruel  manipulation.  .  .  .  Predictive  prophecy  has  been  made  a  burden 
to  apologetics  by  the  abuse  that  has  been  made  of  it  by  self-consti- 
tuted defenders  of  the  faith  and  presumptuous  champions  of  orthodoxy. 
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It  is  necessary  that  evangelical  critics  should  rescue  predictive  proph- 
ecy from  the  hands  of  those  who  have  made  such  sad  mistakes." 

These  words  of  Professor  Briggs  are  too  true.  The  time  has  come 
when  rational  and  logical  methods  in  the  interpretation  of  prophecy 
should  be  employed.  Let  our  critical  and  scientific  students  take  up 
the  work. 


The  question  of  practical  results,  of  the  practical  use  to  be  made 
of  the  results  of  prophetic  study,  presents  itself.  This  differs  from 
the  question  of  importance ;  for  we  may  often  concede  to  be  impor- 
tant, what  does  not  have,  at  least  directly,  a  practical  issue.  Putting 
aside  minor  points,  wliich  might  well  deserve  a  presentation,  we  may 
reduce  the  whole  question  to  one  of  fact.  Is  it  of  practical  importance 
to  know  the  triitli  ?  If,  as  we  confidently  believe,  the  prevailing  method 
is  a  false  one,  will  not  this  error  work  bad  results .''  If,  as  we  are  equally 
confident,  there  is  a  correct  method,  will  not  a  familiarity  with  it,  a 
knowledge  of  it,  an  employment  of  it,  bring  practical  advantage  .'  If 
the  adoption  of  one  or  the  other  of  two  methods  affects  the  meaning 
of  three-fourths  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  is  it  not  a  practical  question 
as  to  which  shall  be  employed.'  It  is  this  very  necessity  of  choice 
which  leads  so  many  to  throw  aside  entirely  the  whole  subject.  But 
in  view  of  what  has  been  said,  the  honest,  conscientious  student  can- 
not well  afford  to  do  this.  The  Word  of  God  has  been  committed  to 
our  keeping,  not  to  be  laid  upon  the  shelf,  but  to  be  studied.  Surely, 
the  Author  of  the  Word  must  himself  have  made  a  serious  mistake, 
if  he  has  filled  it  with  so  large  an  amount  of  useless  rubbish,  material 
for  which  so  many  of  us  find  no  practical  use.  It  is  possible,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  it  may  be  zve  who,  in  failing  to  find,  or  perhaps  even 
to  search  for,  a  practical  use  for  this  large  portion  of  Sacred  Writ,  have 
made,  or  are  making,  the  mistake. 


THE  LITEKAEY  PKOBLEM  OF  GEN.  I.-III. 

By  Phof.  George  II.  Sciiodde,  Ph.  D., 

Capital  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


The  question  of  the  right  of  a  literary  analysis  of  the  Pentateuch  lies  at 
the  basis  of  all  the  Old  Testament  discussions  of  the  last  century.  The  key-note 
of  these  discussions  was  struck  by  the  Roman  Catholic  physician  in  France, 
Astruc,  when,  in  1753,  he  published  his  Memoires.  in  which  he  defended  the  posi- 
tion that  Moses,  in  writing  the  Book  of  Genesis,  had  drawn  chiefly  from  two 
sources, — one  with  the  name  Eiohim,the  otlier  with  the  name  Jehovah  for  God, — 
and,  to  a  limited  extent,  had  used  ten  other  documents.  This  idea  met,  at  first, 
with  more  opposition  than  favor.  But  when  later  introduced  into  German  critical 
circles,  chiefly  through  the  advocacy,  though  in  modified  form,  of  the  influential 
Eichhorn,  it  readily  and  speedily  secured  the  adherence  of  nearly  every  Old  Tes- 
tament specialist.  And  to-day  a  doubt  as  to  the  fact  of  an  analysis  is  rarely 
expressed  by  a  German  scholar.  That  the  Pentateuch  is  a  literary  composition 
drawn  from  various  sources,  and  that  the  stratifications  in  its  structure  are  readily 
discernible  to  tlie  critical  eye,  is,  among  Germans,  almost  an  axiom  ;  it  is  certainly 
a  fixed  tradition  of  critical  investigation.  The  question  is  no  longer  whether 
these  books  can  be  analyzed,  but  hoio  this  is  to  be  done.  It  is  significant  that,  in. 
Wellhausen's  elaborate  analysis  of  the  Ilexateuch,  he  does  not,  with  a  single  sen- 
tence, defend  the  right  of  this  process,  but  proceeds  immediately  to  dissect  the 
various  chapters.  Undoubtedly  much  of  the  fruitlessness  of  the  Pentateuchal 
controversy,  of  late,  has  been  owing  to  the  fact  tliat  this  state  of  affairs  is  but 
imperfectly  understood  and  appreciated  by  those  who  would  defend  the  old  tradi- 
tional views.  In  the  American  phase  of  the  controversy  especially,  little  attention 
lias  been  paid  to  this  side  of  the  question.  As  matters  actually  stand,  the  discus- 
sion between  the  conservative  and  the  more  liberal  scholars  starts  from  different 
premises ;  the  latter  arguing  from  the  stand-point  of  the  analysis  as  a  "  sure  " 
result  of  modern  investigation  ;  tlie  former  treating  tlie  matter,  often  ignwantly 
and  siipei'ficially,  as  something  of  little  moment  and  of  less  foundation.  Now,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  not  have  that  critical  process  as  an  historical  background 
which  Germany  has;  and  if  the  results  of  this  process  are  to  be  refuted, it  will  be 
necessary  to  examine  the  sources  whence  they  are  drawn.  In  other  words,  the 
composite  character  and  the  literary  analysis,  especially  of  tlie  Pentateuch,  must 
receive  tlie  attention  which  its  fLindameiital  position  among  Old  Testament  prob- 
lems deserves.  What  we  propose  is  to  submit,  for  information  and  study,  a  con- 
cise statement  of  the  controversy  so  far  as  it  relates  to  Gen.  i.-iii.  This  is  done, 
not  in  order  to  discuss  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  question,  but  rather  to  show  tehat 
these  are,  and  thus  to  aid  the  student  in  settling  the  matter  for  himself. 

The  thesis  of  the  analyst  is  briefly  this  :  Tliese  chapters  did  not  originally  be- 
long to  one  and  the  same  literary  work,  but  were  drawn  from  two  different 
sources  by  the  writer  and  editor  of  the  I'entateucli,  or  rather  Ilexateuch.  The 
portion  drawn  from  the  first  source  is  chap.  i.  1— ii.  4a;  that  drawn  from  the  sec- 
ond is  II.  4b  to  the  end  of  iii.  and  further.  The  arguments  adduced  for  this  claim 
are  not  always  the  same  by  all  writers,  but  the  leading  propositions  are  these : 
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The  use  made  of  the  names  for  God  shows  the  composite  character  of 
these  chapters.  It  will  be  noticed  that  up  to  chap.  ii.  4a  only  the  name  Elohim  is 
employed  for  this  purpose,  while  after  that,  with  one  exception,  only  the  double 
name  Jehovah  Elohim  is  found.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  facts  in  the  case; 
the  only  question  is  as  to  the  meaning  of  these  facts.  Tlie  analyst  claims  that 
these  facts  indicate  that  one  of  the  literary  sources  employed  the  name  Elohim 
exclusively  for  God;  it  is,  therefore,  generally  called  the  Elohisiic  document; 
the  other  work  used  exclusively  the  word  Jehovah  (or  Yahweh)  for  this  purpose, 
and  is  accordingly  called  the  Ynhviatic  document,  the  name  Elohim  in  Gen.  ii. 
4  seq.  being  added  later  by  the  editor  or  redactor  of  the  whole  work.  This  con- 
clusion is  drawn,  however,  not  only  from  these  chapters,  but  from  the  whole  J3ook 
of  Genesis  and  the  first  six  chapters  of  Exodus.  It  will  be  seen,  by  an  examina- 
tion of  these  portions,  that  often  whole  chapters  use  exclusively  the  name  Jeho- 
vah, and  others  exclusively  the  name  Elohim  for  the  divinity.  This  is  done  by 
the  latter  document  down  to  Exod.  vi.,  where  verse  2  seq.  are  interpreted  to  mean 
that  according  to  the  Elohistic  writer,  of  whose  document  this  chapter  forms  a 
part,  the  name  of  Jehovah  had  not  been  revealed  to  the  fathers,  but  that  God  had 
been  known  to  them  only  by  the  name  El  Shaddai,  which  is  accepted  as  the  equiv- 
alent of  Elohim.  This  word  the  Elohistic  writer  from  these  premises  uses  for 
God  down  to  Exod.  vi.,  but  after  that  he  uses  Jehovah  and  Elohim  promiscuously. 
The  Yahvistic  writer  is  represented  as  not  having  acted  from  this  historical  stand- 
point, and  has  been  guilty  of  the  anachronism  of  using  "Jehovah"  also  in  the 
days  preceding  the  exodus. 

This  certainly  remarkable  use  of  the  names  of  God  down  to  the  sixth  chapter 
of  Exodus  is  accompanied  by  other  facts  that  are  used  to  prove  that  the  Elohistic 
and  Jehovistic  sections  should  be  separated.  It  is  noticed  that  each  of  these  sec- 
tions shows  certain  peculiarities  of  style  and  diction  not  found  in  the  other.  In 
regard  to  Gen.  i.-iii.  alone,  Dillmann,  in  his  edition  of  Knobel's  Commentary, 
draws  attention  to  the  following :  The  Yahvistic  writer,  i.  e.,  the  author  of  chap. 
II.  4b  seq.,  uses  the  verb  "  to  make  "or  "to  form,"  while  the  Elohist  uses  "to 
create;"  the  animals  are  called  "beasts  of  the  field,"  and  not  "beasts  of  the 
earth;"  he  speaks  of  " the  shrub  of  tlie  field"  and  not  "the  herb  of  the  field." 
Certain  expressions*  peculiar  to  Gen.  ii.  and  iii.  are  never  found,  or  only  rarely, 
in  the  sections  where  Elohim  is  used. 

This  argument  is  rounded  by  the  claim  that  the  various  Elohistic  and 
Yahvistic  sections  differ  in  their  manner  of  representing  and  describing  events. 
In  regard  to  the  chapters  before  us,  Dillmann  says  that  over  against  the  simple 
manner  of  chap,  i.,  in  which  the  leading  facts  are  emphasized,  chap.  ii.  4b  seqq. 
shows  a  decided  preference  for  the  description  of  side-issues  and  cause  and  effect, 
as  also  for  picture  sceneries,  for  views  growing  out  of  a  closer  reflection  and  more 
thoughtful  study.  The  manner  of  speaking  of  God  is  more  familiar  than  that  of 
the  Elohist,  e.  g.,  God  forms  the  animals  and  man;  he  breathes  into  his  nostrils  the 
breath  of  life ;  he  plants  the  garden  of  Eden ;  he  takes  a  rib  out  of  Adam  and 
makes  it  into  a  woman,  and  closes  the  opening;  he  brings  the  animals  to  man  ;  he 
walks  in  the  cool  of  the  evening ;  he  speaks  as  though  jealous  of  man.  Out  of  these 
facts  and  facts  of  a  like  nature  found  in  connection  with  sections  employing  the 
word  Elohim  for  God,  the  critics  have  drawn  what  they  regard  as  a  correct  descrip- 


»  These  are  D^'Un,  "nai'D,  TiSdS,  HKI  HO,  '13^;',  SlpS  I'Oiy,  etc. 
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tion  of  the  character  of  the  Elohistic  and  Yahvistic  writings.  It  must  be  clearly 
understood  that  the  full  force  of  this  argument  can  not  be  seen  from  Gen.  i.-iii. 
alone,  but  an  examination  must  be  made  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  Pentateuch 
in  order  to  test  the  justice  or  injustice,  the  weakness  or  the  strength,  of  this  claim. 

The  conservative  scholars,  while  of  course  not  denying  the  facts  in  the  case, 
furnish  an  entirely  different  explanation  of  them.  The  position  is  taken  that  these 
names  have  different  meanings  and  that  their  use  is  regulated  by  the  sense  and 
the  connection;  that  Eloliim  is  the  general  term  for  God  and  is  employed  when 
reference  is  made  chiefly  to  his  omnipotence,  and  that  Jehovah  is  the  name  of  God 
when  considered  as  the  one  who  revealed  himself  to  Israel  as  the  gracious  God  of 
promise  and  of  the  covenant  grace.  Keil,  in  his  "Introduction''  to  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, §  25,  starting  from  this  view,  states  that  Exod.  vi.  2,  forming  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  the  relations  between  Jehovah  and  Israel,  also  causes  a  change 
in  the  more  or  less  frequent  use  of  the  names  for  God.  Before  this  epoch  God 
had  revealed  himself  as  Jehovah  only  in  promises,  and  as  El  Shaddai  possessing 
the  power  to  fulfill  his  promises.  For  this  reason  the  name  Jehovah  is  found  in 
the  first  half  of  Genesis  only  where  there  is  reterence  to  the  revelation  of  deliv- 
erance commenced  actually  with  the  call  to  Abraham,  while  Elohim  remains  the 
general  name  for  God  in  relation  to  the  world  and  the  creatures;  whereas  in  the 
other  half  of  Genesis  the  same  facts  continue,  but  that  after  God  has  concluded 
the  covenant  and  made  promises  to  him  as  El  Shaddai,  the  latter  name  is  also 
used  as  a  name  for  the  God  of  the  covenant  by  the  side  of  Jehovah ;  and  as  EI 
Shaddai  is  then  used  rather  more  for  poetic  diction,  the  name  Elohim  is  used  in 
its  room  even  to  express  the  special  covenant  relation ;  and  so  in  the  latter  portion 
of  Genesis  the  name  Jehovah  occurs  but  seldom.  This  difference  in  the  ideas  of 
Jehovah  and  Elohim  holds  good  throughout  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  words  are 
never  used  promiscuously,  and  a  correct  interpretation  of  Exod.  vi.  2  seq.  will 
comfirm  this.*  The  other  matters  mentioned  in  corroboration  of  this  principal 
argument,  the  difference  in  style  and  manner  of  presentation,  are  regarded  as  be- 
ing the  natiu-al  results  of  the  difference  in  the  subject-matter  treated,  in  so  far 
as  they  are  regarded  as  true  conclusions  from  the  text  of  the  book. 

The  second  argument  has  more  exclusive  reference  to  the  chapters  before  us, 
and  consists  in  the  claim  that  the  two  writings  do  not  harmonize  in  their  descrip- 
tion of  the  same  event,  and  in  reality  give  different  and  contradictory  accounts  of 
creation.  The  cautious  Bleek,  in  his  Einkitung,  i  37,  voices  this  view  in  these  words: 

"  According  to  chap,  i.,  the  creation  of  the  animals  takes  place  before  the 
creation  of  the  human  race,  both  male  and  female;  according  to  chap,  ii.,  this 
takes  place  between  the  creation  of  the  man  and  the  woman.  Then  in  chap,  i., 
the  creation  of  the  herbs  of  the  earth  is  the  immediate  result  of  (iod's  creative 
word,  while  in  chap.  ii.  this  is  represented  as  dependent  upon  rain  and  the  work 
of  man.  Further,  a  certain  difference  between  the  statements  in  regard  to  the 
original  relation  existing  between  God  and  man  cannot  be  denied,  namely,  that 
according  to  chap.  I.  man  was  from  the  beginning  created  in  the  image  of  God, 
while  in  chaps,  ii.  and  iii.  it  seems  tliat  man  only  gradually  had  reached  this  stage 
through  his  distinguisliing  between  right  and  wrong." 

While  the  later  writers  in  the  ranks  of  the  analysts  have  given  up  tlie  stand- 
point that  we  have  two  rival  accounts  of  creation  in  these  chapters,  and  teach  also 


*  Cf.  Keil,  Commentary  on  tho  Pentateuch,  in  loco. 
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that  the  statements  in  the  opening  verses  of  chap.  ii.  4b  seq.  are  but  introductory, 
to  the  end  of  chap.  ii.  and  of  chap,  iir.,  and  tliat  the  object  of  the  whole  section  is 
to  narrate  the  fall  of  man ;  yet  the  position  is  adhered  to,  that  between  the  state- 
ments of  the  two  chapters  in  reference  to  the  creation  of  man  and  of  the  animals 
and  plants  there  is  a  marked  difference ;  and  this  seems  to  be  not  without  a 
foundation  in  fact,  as  a  careful  perusal  of  these  verses  will  show. 

The  argument  is  met  by  the  conservative  side  with  an  exegesis  of  these  verses 
that  excludes  the  possibility  of  contradictory  accounts.  The  position  is  taken 
that  these  verses  are  a  direct  continuation  of  the  previous  sections  and  do  not 
purpose  to  give  a  second  account  of  the  act  of  creation  at  all,  but  only  of  the 
planting  and  preparation  of  Eden  as  the  place  in  which  the  first  stages  in  the 
development  of  man  shall  take  place.  The  security  or  insecurity  of  this  position 
rests  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  meaning  assigned  to  a  number  of  leading  words 
in  these  verses,  notably  to  "the  earth"  in  verse  4  and  "was"  inverses,  the 
former  of  which  is  restricted  to  the  garden  of  Eden  and  the  latter,  as  a  parallel  to 
"sprung  up  "in  the  same  verse  receives  the  meaning  of  "  growing"  or  "becom- 
ing." Very  properly  objection  is  also  raised  to  the  translation  proposed  of  ii.  4b 
-7,  which  makes  verses  5  and  6  parenthetical  expressions,  and  verse  7  the  contin- 
uation of  verse  4b.  The  full  facts  in  the  case  and  the  bearings  on  this  question 
can  best  be  learned  by  a  comparison  of  the  exegesis  offered  by  the  representatives 
of  the  two  schools.  Keil  is  probably  the  best  for  tlie  conservative  side,  and  Dill- 
mann  as  good  as  any  for  the  side  of  the  analysts.  The  former  is  accessible  in  En- 
glish, but  not  the  latter. 

In  this  connection  we  add  a  few  remarks  : 

1)  The  problem  as  such  is  merely  a  literary  and  critical  one,  and  not  dogmat- 
ical. Only  the  facts  in  the  case  and  not  any  theory  concerning  the  origin  and 
character  of  the  books  of  the  Bible  can  settle  this  question.  It  refers  solely  to 
the  human  side  of  the  origin  of  the  Bible,  to  the  question  whether  in  composing 
Gen.  i.-iii.  the  writer  made  use  of  two  literary  documents  and  united  them  in  his 
account,  or  did  not.  The  great  question  is.  What  are  the  exact  facts  and  what  do 
they  imply?  The  fact  that  analysts  have  abused  this  problem  for  destructive 
purposes  should  not  close  our  eyes  to  the  real  character  of  the  question. 

2)  In  itself  there  can  be  no  objection  to  a  documentary  theory.  Writing 
existed  at  a  very  early  stage,  and  the  facts  of  revelation  were  early  known  at  least 
to  some  of  mankind.  Already  in  Seth's  day  (Gen.  iv.  26)  people  began  to  call 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  Adam's  acts  and  words  in  Gen.  iii.  9  seq.  show 
that  he  had  been  made  acquainted  with  God  as  the  creator  and  the  just  judge. 
Nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  these  truths  revealed  so  early  lo  man- 
kind should  have  been  put  down  in  a  written  form  by  either  inspired  or  uninspired 
pens,  and  that  the  writer  of  Genesis,  in  compiling  his  account  of  tlie  creation  and 
the  fall  of  man,  should  have  made  use  of  one  or  more  of  these  records  for  his  pur- 
pose. We  know  from  the  direct  statements  of  Old  Testament  history  that  the 
inspired  writers  made  it  a  rule  to  consult  the  official  records,  and  we  know  also 
that  the  Pentateuch  itself  elsewhere  quotes  from  other  books.  And  so  considered 
in  itself,  the  acceptance  of  a  literary  analysis  of  these  chapters,  or  of  the  whole 
Book  of  Genesis,  or  of  the  whole  Pentateuch,  or  of  any  other  book,  does  not  con- 
flict with  any  correct  view  of  the  origin  of  the  divine  books. 

3)  Nor  does  such  an  acceptance  of  an  analysis,  at  least  of  these  chapters,  in 
itself  involve  the  rejection  of  the  Mosaic  authorship.    It  must  be  said,  however, 
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that  neiirly  all  of  those  who  accept  such  an  analysis  reject  the  old  view  that 
Moses  wrote  the  whole  Pentateuch,  and  undersfcmd  that  he  wrote  a  greater  or 
smaller  portion  of  it.  Originally  such  was  not  the  case,  and  nothing  was  further 
from  Astruc's  mind  than  the  denial  of  the  Mosaic  authorship.  The  very  title  of 
Ills  work  reads,  "Memoirs  which  Moses  seems  to  have  employed  in  the  compo- 
sition of  Genesis."  Of  course,  the  acceptance  of  the  theory  in  other  books  than 
Genesis  and  the  early  chapters  of  Exodus,  cannot  but  involve  this  denial  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent. 

4)  Tlie  leading  arguments  pro  and  con  are  directly  connected  with  the  use  of 
the  names  Jehovah  and  Elohim,  and  both  methods  of  explaining  the  most  remark- 
able use  of  these  words  down  to  Exod.  vi.,  meet  with  serious  difficulties.  The 
acceptance  of  a  difference  in  the  meaning  of  these  terms  is  justified  by  facts,  but 
while  the  application  of  this  view  to  the  earlier  chapters  of  Genesis  is  quite 
successful,  it  is  very  strained  in  the  last  ten  or  twelve  chapters.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  analysts  have  been  compelled  to  accept  two  documents  using  the  term 
Elohim,  one  of  which  had  already  been  incorporated  into  the  Yahvistic  document 
before  this  was  united  with  the  other  Elohist  to  form  our  Genesis.  We  doubt 
whether  an  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  fully  satisfactory  and  one  that  can 
cover  all  the  actual  cases,  has  yet  been  furnished.  The  names  used  for  God  in 
Genesis  are  still  the  riddle  of  the  Pentateuchal  sphinx. 

5)  The  willingness  on  the  part  of  many  analysts  to  accept  "  contradictions  " 
in  t!ie  records  of  Genesis  and  elsewhere,  strikes  us  as  a  violation  of  the  premises 
from  which  they  proceed.  They  all  accept  a  redactor  who  united  the  alleged  doc- 
uments into  one  book ;  yet  he  seems  to  have  permitted  so  many  opposing  state- 
ments to  remain,  that  some  of  the  chapters  seem  little  less  than  a  bundle  of 
contradictious.  The  effort,  manifestly,  often  is  not  to  see  if  two  accounts  can 
be  made  to  harmonize,  but  whether  they  can  be  compelled  to  militate  against  each 
other.  Even  if  we  should  accept  the  composite  character  of  the  Book  of  Gene- 
sis, the  natural  supposition  is  that,  as  the  editor  or  writer  understood  these 
accounts,  they  were  not  contradictory.  It  is  absurd  to  believe  that,  in  a  carefully 
edited  book  like  our  Pentateuch,  even  aside  from  all  divine  influence  or  inspira- 
tion, there  should  have  been  left  hundreds  of  errors  and  contradictions.  Mani- 
festly the  purpose  should  be  to  attempt  not  to  make  two  verses  or  chapters 
disagree,  but  to  make  them  agree,  as  they  evidently  were  understood  to  do  by 
their  author  or  editor.  Approaching  the  literary  problem  of  Gen.  i.-iii.  in  this 
spirit,  there  seems  no  valid  reason  for  seeing  any  contradictory  statements  in 
them.  It  is  possible,  without  any  violation  of  the  laws  of  language  or  of  thought, 
to  see  in  these  chapters  a  harmonious  account  of  the  creation  and  fall  of  man. 
It  is.  of  course,  also  possible  to  understand  these  chapters  as  giving  different  ac- 
counts of  the  same  thing;  but  the  (piestion  remains.  Which  of  these  two  possibili- 
ties is  the  one  to  accept?  All  otlier  things  being  equal,  the  former  is  the  more 
natural  and  rational,  and  fair  literary  criticism,  here  as  elsewhere,  will  accept  this 
stand-point.  Of  course,  if  the  chapters  do  harmonize,  this  in  itself  does  not  decide 
the  question  of  composite  character.  The  latter  is  still  a  possibility ;  but  if 
such  contradictions  existed,  the  analysis  would  almost  be  a  necessity. 

6)  We  repeat  tluit  the  object  of  this  artic'e  lias  been  merely  to  state  candidly, 
calmly  and  fairly,  the  question  in  regard  to  the  literary  problem  of  Gen.  i.-iii., 
and  not  to  advocate  either  side.  Which  is  right?  This  every  conscientious  stu- 
dent of  God's  Word  must  decide  for  himself. 


EELIGION  AS  AN  ELEMENT  IN  CIVILIZATION. 

By  Justin  A.  Smith,  D.  D., 

Editor  of  The  Standard,  Chicago. 


There  were  in  ancient  times  two  small  countries  which,  simply  as  such,  have 
had  more  to  do  in  originating  the  influences  that  have  been  most  conspicuous  in 
the  history  of  civilization  than  perhaps  any  of  the  great  empires  of  either  ancient 
or  modern  times.  Of  one  of  tliese  Dr.  Edersheim  has  said  that  "it  is  impossible 
to  think  of  it  without  a  wonder  and  admiration  which  are  only  deepened  the  more 
we  endeavor  to  trace  in  every  direction  the  obligations  under  whicli  we  lie  to  it. 
The  land  was  small,  only  covering— apart  from  its  colonies — an  area  equal  to  one- 
third  of  that  of  England  and  Wales.  Its  population  was  insignificant  in  point  of 
numbers,  the  free  citizens  of  its  several  states  not  amounting  to  the  population 
of  Scotland  at  the  present  day  ;  while  Athens,"— for  of  course  this  little  country 
is  ancient  Greece — "  while  Athens,  the  centre  of  its  most  powerful  and  lasting 
influence,  possessed,  with  the  exception  of  its  slaves,  not  more  than  21,000  citi- 
zens above  the  age  of  twenty.  What  a  land,  and  what  a  city,  to  have  effected 
what  they  have  done."  

Of  the  other  country  alluded  to  above,  one  of  our  authorities  speaks  thus  r 
"  The  Holy  Land  is  not  in  size,  or  physical  characteristics  proportioned  to  its 
moral  and  liistorical  position,  as  the  theatre  of  the  most  momentous  events  in  the 
world's  history.  It  is  but  a  strip  of  country  about  the  size  of  Wales,  less  than 
one  hundred  and  forty  miles  in  length,  and  bjirely  forty  miles  in  average  breadth, 
on  the  very  frontier  of  the  East,  hemmed  in  between  the  Mediterranean  Sea  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  enormous  trench  of  the  Jordan  Valley  on  the  other,  by 
which  it  is  cut  off  from  the  main  land  of  Asia  behind  it."  Neither  in  commerce, 
in  war,  in  the  arts,  in  scliools  of  philosophy,  in  politics,  does  this  small  country 
compare  in  history  with  the  countries  adjoining  on  the  south,  the  north,  or  the 
east;  yet  who  will  say  that  in  point  of  positive  and  decisive  influence  upon  the 
course  and  growth  of  tlie  world's  civilization,  all  of  these  combined  can  contest 
the  palm  with  this  narrow  spot  of  ground  alone  ? 


Doubtless,  in  the  history  of  human  civilization  there  are  other  great  names 
besides  these  :  Egypt,  Assyria,  Italy,  Northern  Africa  at  the  time  when  Carthage 
was  in  its  glory,  and  those  modern  nations  in  which  has  appeared  what  Mommsen 
calls  "  a  new  cycle  of  culture,  connected  in  several  stages  of  its  development  with 
the  perishing  or  perished  civilization  of  the  Mediterranean  states,  as  this  was  con- 
nected with  the  primitive  civilization  of  tlie  Indo-Germanic  stock,  but  destined, 
like  the  earlier  cycle,  to  traverse  an  orbit  of  its  own."  Yet  the  question  here  is 
not  as  to  the  great  part  any  empire  or  city  may  have  played  upon  the  historical 
stage,  nor  as  to  its  achievements  "in  arts  and  arms."  Human  civilization, 
properly  seen,  is  not  sporadic  and  occasional,  nor  is  it  to  be  estimated  by  what 
any  one  nation,  or  group  of  nations,  may  have  attained  to,  or  the  splendor  of  that 
height  of  glory  and  power  from  which,  one  after  the  other,  they  have  fallen.  It  is 
lather  that  result  of  human  improvement  upon  the  whole  which  is  found  at  the 
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end  of  centuries  and  cycles  of  centuries,  and  in  wliicli  all  the  good  of  the  past  is 
found  treasured  in  the  institutions,  the  resources,  the  moral  and  intellectual  con- 
dition, and  the  general  well-being  of  the  present.  It  may  be  seen  beforehand  to 
be  possible  that  those  influences  and  causes  which  have  been  most  powerful  in 
producing  this  result,  may  have  existed  independently  of  extent  of  territory,  of 
military  supremacy,  and  even  of  that  "wealth  of  nations"  which  after  all  is 
"wealth"  only  in  a  very  narrow  and  inadequate  sense.  The  "poor  wise  man" 
who  "by  his  wisdom  delivered  the  city,"  yet  whom  "no  man  remembered,"  may 
stand  for  us  as  the  type  of  that  which  has  been  the  real  and  permanent  element 
of  beneficent  growth,  in  that  developing  civilization  whose  progress  and  whose 
vicissitudes  are  the  real  theme  of  histoiy. 


The  true  and  correct  way  to  classify  the  world's  civilizations,  taking  all  the 
periods  of  history  together,  is  to  view  them  as  (1)  pagan,  (2)  Christian.  To  classify 
civilizations  as  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Grecian,  Roman,  German,  Anglo-Saxon, 
Celtic,  Aztec,  Peruvian,  or  by  any  other  method  which  has  respect  to  such  lim- 
ited and  possibly  temporary  distinctions  as  nationality,  achievement  in  one  or  a 
few  special  lines  of  human  improvement,  or  upon  any  other  principle  than  that 
which  respects  the  universal  and  the  permanent,  may  answer  the  ends  of  some 
special  inquiry,  but  is  necessarily  imperfect  and  partial.  There  have  been  really 
only  two  civilizations— pagan  and  Christian ;  and  with  these  all  history,  in  its  two 
great  divisions  of  Ancient  and  Modern,  is  concerned.  Ancient  history  exhibits 
the  great  yet  disastrous  career  of  the  one.  Modern  history  records  the  immensely 
larger  and  more  auspicious  growth,  and  prophesies  the  sure  and  glorious  destiny, 
of  the  other. 


The  central  and  decisive  element  in  civilization  is  religion.  That  alone  which 
deals  with  the  higher  nature  of  man  can  so  enter  into  even  the  life  of  nations  as 
to  result  in  the  kind  of  growth  in  which  civilization  consists.  Tliis  proposition 
miglit  be  claimed  as  well-nigh  axiomatic ;  so  almost  self-evident  is  it  that  what 
constitutes  real  improvement  in  the  individual  is  that  which  alone  can  improve 
and  elevate  the  nation  or  the  race.  The  individual  man  is  never  made  wise,  or 
moral,  or  happy  by  wealth  alone,  or  by  material  prosperity  or  advantage  of  any 
kind  whatsoever;  neither,  for  that  very  reason,  is  the  race  as  a  whole,  or  any  sec- 
tion of  it.  To  say  this  is  to  state  a  truism.  And  still  it  involves  a  principle 
which  underlies  all  history;  a  principle,  however,  which  in  the  practical  life  of 
the  world  is  scarcely  remembered  at  all.  And  this  higher  nature  in  man  is  a  part 
of  liim  that  is  unreached,  as  to  what  is  most  essential  in  human  improvement, 
even  by  intellectual  culture  alone.  Strange,  indeed,  that  it  should  be  necessary 
to  so  often  reiterate  the  truth  that  it  is  only  as  the  moral  and  the  spiritual  nature 
in  man  is' distinctively  and  effectively  made  to  be  at  its  best,  that  the  man  him- 
self is  at  his  best;  that  only  as  the  race  itself  has  undergone  a  like  transformation 
■will  the  process  of  the  world's  civilization  have  come  to  any  decisive  and  pcima- 
nent  result  I 


Now  the  pagan  civilization  has  been  in  certain  periods  and  aspects  of  it  a 
very  admirable  thing.  The  little  country  described  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper 
stands  worthily  as  its  representative.    One  may  associate  with  it  its  mighty  sue- 
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cessor,  tlie  Roman  state  and  people,  in  which  appear  tliose  sterner  and  more  stal- 
wart elements  which  are  essential  in  government  and  in  national  unity  and  force. 
Preceding  the  Grecian  were  other  forms  of  civilization,  whose  monuments  alongthe 
Nile  and  the  Euphrates  have  as  yet  not  wholly  disappeared,  and  whose  pre-historic 
achievements  are  still  the  puzzle  and  the  wonder  of  the  world.  But  while  these 
last  have  ceased  to  be  felt  in  tlie  march  of  human  progress,  and  while  even  Roman 
law  and  military  art  are  seldom  thought  of  either  as  an  example  or  as  a  lesson, 
the  world  feels  to  tliis  day  the  effect  of  Athenian  culture,  and  recognizes  it  as  one 
of  the  permanent  forces  in  the  growth  of  civilization.  And  even  before  the  time 
of  Athenian  supremacy  Grecian  soil  had  given  birth  to  influences  which  are  more 
felt,  perhaps,  to-day  than  at  any  period  since.  There  has  never  been  a  time  when 
the  IJomeric  age  of  human  history  was  so  profoundly  studied  as  now,  and  the 
more  it  is  thus  studied  the  more  is  it  seen  how  much  of  the  life  of  that  heroic 
time  lived  again  in  what  was  best  in  the  later  history  of  Greece,  and  indeed  lasts 
on  to  the  present  hour.  Will  there  ever  come  a  time  when  the  philosophy  of  that 
later  time  will  cease  to  instruct  the  world,  its  poetry  to  inspire,  its  art  to  kindle? 


But  always  in  a  pagan  civilization,  even  this  of  Greece  in  its  best  days,  one 
perceives  a  deficiency  that  proves  in  the  eiul  to  be  fatal.  Even  one  who  should 
fail  to  identify  this  fatal  defect  could  not  fail  to  be  conscious  of  its  existence, 
even  when  such  civilization  is  in  the  glory  of  its  best  period.  The  instructed 
mind,  looking  upon  it  thus  in  its  prime,  and  even  while  filled  with  admiration.  Is 
compelled  to  exclaim,  "It  is  splendid, — but  can  it  last?"  One  feels,  in  contem- 
plating it,  that  after  all  it  must  be  evanescent.  There  is  a  lack  of  foundation  for 
the  stately  and  gilded  fabric.  We  look  for  a  pure  and  salutary  home-life  among 
the  people,  and  nowhere  find  it.  We  look  for  the  people  itself,  in  that  sense  of 
the  word  which,  to  modern  ideas,  is  the  only  true  one,  and  we  look  in  vain.  A 
throng  of  slaves,  a  body  of  rude  and  ignorant  artisans  in  the  cities,  and  peasants 
in  tlie  country,  an  unwashed  crowd  in  the  agora  or  the  forum,  swayed  hither  and 
thitlier  by  the  orators,  who  think  for  them,  and  who  lead  them  by  inflaming  their 
passions-  what  are  these  as  the  foundation  for  a  state?  The  temples  are  glorious 
as  works  of  art;  but  the  worship  there  appeals  only  to  superstition,  and  often  to 
still  worse  passions.  As  we  look  back  across  the  centuries  upon  the  fabric  of 
pagan  civilization,  we  see  it  shining  in  a  bright  eastern  sky,  with  domes  and 
towers  glorious  in  the  light  of  the  world's  earlier  time.  But  as  we  draw  near,  we 
see  that  what  is  beneath,  and  upon  which  the  whole  structure  rests,  is  false,  de- 
ceptive and  decaying.  We  find  that  philosophy,  poetry  and  art,  even  wise  laws 
and  great  political  leaders,  do  not  make  a  civilization.  The  temple  of  Athene, 
crowning  the  acropolis  at  Athens,  represents  at  once  the  glory  and  the  shame,  the 
triumpli  and  the  ruin,  of  the  ancient  world.  It  is  glorious  as  a  work  of  art,  and 
the  image  of  the  goddess  within  is  an  achievement  to  which  only  the  genius  of 
Phidias  could  be  equal.  Yet  as  a  time  would  come  when  processions  and  victims 
would  cease  to  visit  the  Parthenon,  so  must  the  time  come  when  a  civilization 
whose  only  religion  was  a  superstition  should  have  wholly  perished  from  the  earth. 


Perhaps  at  no  point  does  the  civilization  of  the  modern  world  so  contrast 
with  that  of  the  ancient  world,  as  In  that  which  is  at  its  base  and  constitutes  its 
foundation.  If  one  were  to  name  tliat  which  above  every  thing  else  cluiracterizes 
modern  history  as  a  story  of  human  progress,  he  would  surely  be  right  in  saying 
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that  it  is  the  birth  and  growth  of  a  people.  A  government  cannot  make  a  civili- 
zation ;  however  strong  in  itself,  however  splendid  in  achievement.  An  aristoc- 
racy cannot  make  a  civilization,  no  matter  liow  ancient  or  liow  richly  endowed. 
Neither  can  schools,  nor  literatures,  nor  discoveries  in  science  or  philosophy,  nor 
inventions  in  the  useful  or  the  decorative  arts.  There  can  be  no  civilization 
where  there  is  no  people;  and  the  measure  and  value  of  the  civilization  will 
always  be  the  intelligence,  the  morality,  the  social  elevation,  the  general  welfare 
and  tlie  happiness  of  the  people.  The  steady  progress  of  human  improvement 
during  the  whole  period  of  modern  history  has  been  in  tliat  direction, — a  progress 
marked  by  immense  vicissitude,  with  long  pauses,  with  intervals  of  apparent 
decline,  with  explosions  of  furious  elements  that  seemed  at  times  to  threaten 
universal  ruin  ;  yet  with  progress  upon  the  wliole,  which,  as  we  look  upon  it  in  its 
result,  now  seems  almost  amazing.  Exactly  at  this  point  the  ancient  and  the 
modern  world  are  most  of  all  in  contrast.    To  what  is  it  due  V 


To  many  causes,  undoubtedly.  Yet  can  any  person  of  ordinary  intelligence 
and  reflection  believe  that  all  would  be  as  we  now  see  it,  if  the  world  were  to-day 
filled,  as  once  it  was,  with  heathen  temples  V  What  has  most  of  all  made  tliis 
people  of  the  nineteentli  century,  if  not  their  religion  ?  Do  you  find  a  people  any- 
where in  the  world,  save  where  Christianity  is  the  reigning  force?  And  is  not 
the  perfection  of  this  result  of  generative  and  formative  influence  always  in  pro- 
portion as  the  Christianity  which  produces  it  is  most  truly  Christian  '? 


There  can  therefore  be  no  reason  why,  in  any  interest  of  Christianity,  we 
should  undervalue  the  attainments,  in  various  elements  of  human  progress,  made 
by  the  pagan  nations  of  antiquity.  What  man  is  capable  of  in  one  age  of  the 
world,  other  things  being  equal,  he  is  capable  of  in  any  other  age.  But  this  qual- 
ifying clause  other  things  being  equal  makes  a  wonderful  difference  as  we  come  to 
that  wliich  is  the  real  root  of  the  matter.  We  may  claim,  therefore,  the  history 
of  civilization  as  one  of  those  testimonies  for  Christianity  in  whicli  history  in 
general  is  such  a  faitliful  and  true  witness.  Sliould  anyone  say  that  Christian 
civilization  itself  has  features  as  bad  as  any  which  pagan  civilization  ever  had,  or 
that,  in  some  things,  it  is  worse  than  paganism  ever  was,  the  answer  is  this: 
These  are  no  part  of  any  Christian  element  in  the  existing  condition  of  the  nom- 
inal Christian  world.  They  are  survivals  of  that  whicli,  where  paganism  reigns, 
has  full  opiiortunity,  and  prevails  without  hindrance.  It  is  so  mucli  of  the  old 
barbarism  still  remaining;  as  in  the  cultivated  field,  wild  growtlis,  survivals  of 
the  old  wilderness  condition,  from  time  to  time  re-appear  and  embarrass  the  work 
of  the  husbandman.  The  remedy  lies,  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  not  in 
criticising  or  crippling  the  work  of  renewal,  or  in  trying  to  prove  tliat  the  old 
wilderness  state  was  after  all  the  best,  but  in  plying  witii  steady  industry  all  the 
agencies  of  regeneration. 
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I. 

A  prophet  is  also  a  prophecy— just  as  in  some  sense  the  life  of  the  Christian 
is  his  best  sermon.   All  prophecies  may  be  thrown  into  one  of  two  general  classes : 

1.  Verbal  Prophecies. 

2.  Historical  Prophecies. 

This  classifloation  mikes  the  discussion  of  Old  Testament  prophecy  a  discus- 
sion of  the  whole  contents  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  so  indeed  it  may  properly 
]3e— a  synonym  of  Old  Testament  Theology.  In  these  brief  papers,  however,  we 
shall  use  the  term  prophecy  in  a  more  restricted  sense. 

A  verbal  prophecy  is  the  oral  utterance,  whether  recorded  afterward  or  not, 
of  Elijah,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  or  any  other  person  whom  Jehovah  may  choose  to 
make  the  medium,  or  vehicle,  of  his  revelation. 

An  historical  prophecy  is  one  expressed  in  an  event,  or  series  of  events,  rather 
than  in  words.  In  this  sense  the  whole  of  the  Israelitish  history  is  a  prophecy  in 
the  twofold  respect,  1)  that  it  is  a  course  of  instruction,  2)  that  it  looks  to  the 
future.  In  this  sense  the  general  fact  recorded  concerning  Jonah  is  a  propliecy, 
though  in  the  other  sense  the  Book  of  Jonah  is  not  a  prophecy.  While,  however, 
the  history,  or  life,  of  Jonah  as  a  whole  is  a  prophecy,  it  would  be  straining  a 
point  to  regard  as  sucli  every  detail  of  his  life.  In  tlie  second  of  the  above  two 
senses  the  Jewish  classification  of  the  historical  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  the 
Samuels,  and  Kings,  as  Prophetae  Priores  may  be  justified,  though  the  term  de- 
rives its  chief  Jewish  significance  rather  from  the  place  which  these  books  occupy 
in  tlie  canon.  But  it  is  noticeable  in  this  connection  that  the  Jews  regarded  all 
the  Old  Testament  books,  except  "  the  Law,"  as  books  of  "  the  prophets." 

Xhe  prophetical  books  proper  of  the  Old  Testament,  including  some  which 
are  not,  strictly  speaking,  prophetical  books,  are  commonly  catalogued  under  the 
two  classes  of 

1.  The  Major  Prophets.] 

2.  The  Minor  Prophets. 

The  first  includes  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel  and  Daniel.  The  second  includes 
Rosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  Jonah,  Micah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Ilag- 
gai,  Zecliariah  and  Malachi.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  classification  has  nothing 
to  recommend  it,  but  its  popularity.  It  is  Jewish,  however,  and  very  ancient. 
The  Talmud  omits  Daniel  from  tlie  list  of  "greater  prophets,"  and  the  Hebrew 
canon  places  his  book  among  the  K'thubim,  or  Writings.  Augustine  several  times 
in  "  The  City  of  God"  recognizes  this  classification  as  one  well  known  in  his  day. 
An  obviously  better  one,  it  would  seem,  is  the  chronological,  whether  tlie  subject 
of  study  be  the  contents  or  the  language  of  the  prophecies.  The  following  ar- 
rangement is  substantially  the  one  proposed  by  Van  Til,  a  Dutch  writer  and  pro- 
fessor at.Leyden  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century: 

1.  The  prophets  of  Judah  and  Israel  to  the  time  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
latter,  B.  C.  721.    This  list  includes  Jonah,  Amos,  Joel  and  Hosea. 
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2.  Tlie  prophets  of  Judali  from  the  overthrow  of  Israel  to  the  final  over- 
throw of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  B.  C.  586.  This  list  includes 
Isaiah,  Micah,  Nalium,  Obadiali,  Jeremiah,  Ilabakkuk  and  Zephauiah. 

3.  The  prophets  of  the  captivity,  B.  C.  586  to  B.  C.  516.    Ezekiel  and  Daniel. 

4.  The  prophets  of  the  restoration.     Haggai,  Zechariah  and  Malachi. 

Of  course,  the  line  of  separation  between  these  periods  must  not  be  too  rigid- 
ly drawn,  as  in  each  case  one  period  more  or  less  overlaps  another.  Isaiali's  min- 
istry, for  example,  probably  began  in  the  first  period,  and  Jeremiah's  ended  in  the 
third.  The  prophetical  books  of  each  of  these  groups  should  be  studied,  of  course, 
in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  periods  to  which  they  Respectively  belong. 
No  one  of  them  can  be  studied  well,  either  in  respect  to  its  subject-matter  or  its 
diction,  if  it  be  studied  independently  of  its  chronology  and  historical  surround- 
ings—though it  is  also  true  that  the  study  of  the  diction  exclusively,  or  the  sub- 
ject-matter exclusively,  may  help  to  determine  the  chronology. 

The  sixteen  prophets  above  mentioned  cover  a  period  of  four  hundred  years, 
beginning  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  settlement  in  Canaan,  and 
extending  to  about  B.  C.  400.  Tliis  would  seem  to  be  a  small  ministry  for  so  long  a 
period  of  time  and  for  so  "  stiff-necked  "  a  people.  It  was  a  small  ministry,  and  an 
unsuccessful  one, -counting  success  after  the  manner  of  men.  It  was  a  small 
number,  even  after  making  due  allowance  for  tliose  who  wrote  nothing,  as  Elijah 
and  Elisha,  and  for  the  still  larger  number  whose  names  are  not  even  mentioned. 
Many  of  these  were  unworthy  to  be  called  prophets,  because  they  were  "false," 
and  many  of  the  remainder  were  doubtless  inefficient.  The  Prophetical  Colleges 
in  those  days  could  make  neither  heart  nor  brains.  And  as  for  supernatural  en- 
dowments, God  was  much  more  likely  to  inspire  a  man  who  had  a  basis  of  natural 
gifts  with  which  to  begin.  Not  every  young  Hebrew  who  attended  the  Prophet- 
ical Schools,  and  had  the  diploma,  and  wore  the  uniform  of  the  order,  was  capable 
of  being  inspired.  Not  every  prophet  in  Israel  was  an  inspired  prophet.  Many 
were  prophets  only  in  the  sense  that  they  belonged  to  the  order;  some  in  a  little 
higher  sense  ;  others  in  a  lower.  Tlie  Elijahs,  Isaiahs  and  Jeremiahs,  if  distrib- 
uted evenly  along  tlue  course  of  prophetic  history,  would  scarcely  furnish  two  for 
each  century.  But  these  were  enough.  Not  many  generals  are  needed.  John 
IIuss,  Savonarola  and  Luther  were  few  among  many.  Samuel  stood  alone  in 
his  day. 

But  how  did  there  happen  to  be  a  prophetical  order  V  for  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  there  was  one.  It  was  not  distinctly  provided  for,  or  contemplated, 
in  tlie  original  Mosaic  economy,  any  more  than  was  the  monarchical  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

To  the  sacerdotal  order  was  originally  entrusted  the  function  of  teacher  and 
governor  of  the  people  in  matters  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical.  Doubtless  they 
also  were  originally  tlie  physicians  and  teachers  of  the  secular  schools,  in  so  far  as 
there  were  any.  Did  they  not  adequately  fulfill  the  task  assigned  them  ?  Not 
long.  A  few  score  years,  at  most,  was  as  long  as  they  did  their  work  adequately. 
"With  neglect  of  duty  and  corrupt  practices  the  priestliood  was  soon  reduced  to  a 
low  condition.  Then  Samuel  was  raised  up,  but  whether  he  was  himself  a  Levite 
remains  a  disputed  point.  It  is  probable  that  he  was.  He  was  a  propliet,  and 
established  tlie  Prophetical  Order.  lie  founded  tlie  lirst  Proplietical  School,  and 
these  were  similar  in  constitution  and  purpose  to  our  Theological  Schools.  They 
studied  music,  and  poetry,  and  the  Law.    They  became  the  teachers  of  the  people, 
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the  politicians,  the  annalists  <ind  historians,  the  physicians,  the  conservators  of 
patriotism,  morals,  and  spiritual  religion.  They  wore  a  kind  of  uniform,  and  could 
be  identified  as  prophets  at  sight.  They  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  functions  of 
the  priests,  but  were  even  more  influential  than  the  priests.  Kings  both  respected 
and  feared  them.  They  were  a  numerous  class.  Obadiah  concealed  one  hundred 
at  a  time  from  the  wrath  of  Jezebel,  an  unknown  numlier  having  already  been 
cut  off  by  her.  Ahab  king  of  Israel  gathered  together  four  hundred  prophets  of 
the  Lord,  and  there  was  doubtless  a  larger  number  in  both  Israel  and  Judah  in 
quieter  times.  But  not  all  who  belonged  to  the  prophetic  order  had  the  prophetic 
gift.  The  majority  of  them  doubtless  were  without  it.  Nor  was  there  always 
agreement  among  them.  So  far,  indeed,  did  some  differ  from  others  in  their 
views  and  teachings  as  justly  to  entitle  them  to  be  called  "  false  "  prophets.  The 
condition  of  the  government  and  of  the  people  was  generally  such  as  to  call  forth 
much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  matters  both  of  public  policy  and  private  morals. 
But  however  honest  in  their  views  the  false  ones  may  have  been,  they  were  guilty. 
They  had  influence  enough  to  lead  the  nation  to  ruin.  Their  predictions  were 
merely  forecastings.  Though  all  claimed  to  be  "  seers,''  comparatively  few  of  the 
prophetic  order  were  inspired.  Some  priests,  and  others  who  did  not  belong  to 
this  order,  were  inspired.  The  whole  number  making  up  the  inspired  list  frcm  the 
close  of  Solomon's  reign  to  the  time  of  Malachi  is  about  twenty-seven,  and  extends 
over  a  period  of  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Besides  those  mentioned 
above,  their  names  are  Shemaiah,  Ahijah,  Azariah,  Ilanani,  Jehaziel,  Jehu,  Eli- 
ezer,  Micaiah,  Zechariah  (?)  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  20),  Zechariah  (2Chron.  xxvi.  5), 
Oded  (V).  It  is  not  expressly  stated,  however,  that  the  first  Zechariah  and  Oded 
were  inspired.  None  of  the  other  seers,  or  prophets,  or  "  teachers  in  Israel," 
■were  in  any  respect  superior  in  endowments  or  acquirements  to  our  modern  clergy. 
It  is  probable  that  even  these  twenty- seven  were  not  peimanently  endowed  with 
the  spirit  of  Inspiration.  "  The  word  of  the  Lord  "  came  to  them  at  such  times  as 
he  saw  it  was  wise  and  needful  thus  to  communicate  with  them. 

But  It  was  not  the  duty  of  the  prophetic  class,  whether  inspired  or  uninspired, 
merely  to  teach  and  preach.  It  was  a  part  of  their  duty,  and  a  very  importaiit 
part,  to  make  a  record  of  the  Divine  utterances,  and  thus  provide  for  their  per- 
manent existence ;  and  in  doing  this  they  were  guarded  by  the  Holy  Spirit  from 
error.  It  is  probable  that  not  only  the  prophetical  books  strictly  so  called, 
but  also  the  historical  books,  were  written  by  men  who  belonged  to  the  prophetic 
order;  so  that  these  historical  books  may  well  be  called  books  of  the  prophets,  as 
they  actually  are  called  in  the  Hebrew  Bibles.  The  written  prophecies,  in  the 
narrower  sense  of  the  term,  are  records,  whether  made  by  the  men  who  originally 
spoke  them,  or  not,  of  the  revelations  of  Jehovah  to  the  men  selected  by  him  to 
make  known  his  will  to  his  chosen  people.  And  these  prophecies  were  not  merely 
of  local  and  temporary  value.  The  will  of  God  is  the  same,  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, in  all  ages  and  nations ;  and  besides  this,  the  Jew  as  well  as  the 
Christian,  of  all  subsequent  times,  may  see  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  predictions 
which  occur  in  prophecy  a  proof  that  the  Bible  is  in  all  respects  what  it  pretends 
to  be. 

The  darkest  period  of  the  Hebrew  political  histoiy  was  the  most  brilliant 
period  of  Hebrew  prophecy.  The  national  sins,  and  confusions,  and  defeats,  and 
exiles  became  the  best  occasion  of  its  rise  and  development.  Had  there  been  no 
clouds  there  had  been  no  rainbows.    Prophecy  brought  to  the  people  a  larger  hope 
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of  the  resurrection  both  in  the  national  and  in  the  individual,  or  personal,  sense 
of  the  term  ;  and  the  root  of  this  hope  lay  in  the  gloom  of  the  present.  It  is  only 
night  that  can  make  us  think  of  morning.  Prophecy  also  brought  a  larger  antic- 
ipation of  judgment  after  death.  While  it  did  not  displace  Mosaism,  it  became 
its  consummation  and  fulfillment,  and,  by  placing  the  greater  emphasis  on  the 
spiritual  nature  of  God's  requirements,  prepared  the  way  for  the  ultimate  abolition 
of  ritual  and  symbol.  Wliile  the  prophets  never  for  a  moment  lose  sight  of  the 
national  identity,  and  are  ever  jealous  of  it.  they  do  ere  long  mount  the  partition 
wall  between  Israel  and  the  Gentiles,  and  proclaim  a  kingdom  of  God,  whicli,  hav- 
ing its  center  at  Jerusalem  shall  embrace  even  the  Gentile  nations,  and  permeate 
them  with  its  benign  influence.  This,  however,  leads  us  into  Messianic  prophecy, 
the  chief  glory  of  Israel's  most  brilliant  prophetic  age  ;  and  it  was  the  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  Jews  to  rightly  apprehend  it  that  so  largely  influenced  their  treat- 
ment of  Jesus,  and  consequently  the  whole  contents  of  the  New  Testament. 


THE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  LESSONS. 

By  Puck.  Willis  J.  Beechek,  D.  D.. 

Aiil>iiin   Theological   Seminary,   Auburn,  N.  T. 


THE  BOOKS  OF  GENESIS  AND  EXODUS. 

The  Lessons  f(u-  the  first  half  of  the  year  1887  are  from  these  books.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  a  somewhat  thoughtful  and  scholarly  study  of  the  books  will  be 
made,  during  that  half  year,  by  many  more  persons  than  ever  previously  made  a 
similar  study  in  any  six  months  of  the  earth's  history. 

In  actual  work  with  ordinary  Sunday-school  classes,  it  would  be  a  mistake  for 
teachers  to  call  much  attention  to  the  disputed  critical  questions  concerning  these 
books.  Sunday-school  work  should  be  distinctively  religious,  and  mere  critical 
discussions  are  very  dry  busks  for  the  feeding  of  the  religious  life.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  even  the  worst  possible  theory  of  the  origin  of  these  books,  thf^r  more 
salient  and  important  religious  teachings  are  unassailed  and  unassailable.  One 
need  not  settle  the  critical  questions,  in  order  to  establish  his  right  to  rest  upon 
the  spiritual  truths.  In  what  they  teach  their  scholars,  most  Sunday-school  workers 
will  do  well  to  confine  themselves  pretty  closely  to  these  truths.  But  in  making 
our  preparations  for  teaching,  it  is  well  for  us,  if  we  can,  to  study  the  critical 
questions.  We  should  need  this,  were  there  no  other  reason,  to  save  ourselves 
from  repeating  the  thousand  traditional  mistakes  that  are  currently  repeated  along 
with  the  truths  in  these  books,  us  if  they  were  a  part  of  the  truths  themselves. 
We  need  it  too,  in  order  to  be  prepared  to  answer  questions  and  meet  difficulties. 
It  is  known,  not  to  a  few  merely,  but  to  the  million,  that  very  many  scholars  of 
unimpeachable  eminence  hold  that  the  Pentateuch  was  written,  not  by  Moses,  but 
many  centuries  after  his  death  ;  and  that  many  such  scholars  also  hold  that  these 
books  are  not  credible  as  history.  A  Sunday-school  teacher  is  liable,  at  any  time, 
to  have  questions  of  this  sort  sprung  upon  him  ;  it  will  increase  his  usefulness,  if 
he  is  prepared  to  meet  them. 

The  first  five  books  of  the  Old  Testament  have  commonly  been  spoken  of  as 
the  Books  of  Moses ;  they  are  so  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament.    This  has  gen- 
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erally  been  understood  to  mean  that  Moses  was,  in  some  fair  sense  of  the  term, 
the  author  of  them.  It  is  perfectly  fair,  however,  to  raise  the  question  whether 
tradition  has  not  been  misled  in  this  matter.  It  is  entirely  supposable  that  the 
books  may  originally  have  been  called  the  Books  of  Moses  because  they  brought 
up  the  history  of  the  world  to  the  time  of  Moses,  and  because  he  is  the  most  prom- 
inent character  in  the  books,  without  any  intention  of  indicating  thereby  that 
he  was  their  author;  and  that,  iu  fact,  they  may  have  been  written  at  some  later 
period.  If  any  one  could  maintain  this  liypothesis  by  arguments  that  did  not  im- 
peach the  truthfulness  of  the  Scriptures,  no  believer  in  the  doctiine  of  inspiration 
need  find  fault  with  him.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  best  known  attempts 
to  prove  the  late  origin  of  tlie  Pentateuch  are  made  by  men  who  disbelieve  in  the 
historicity  of  the  records.  It  is  this  especially  that  gives  importance  to  the  matter ; 
the  question  whether  God's  revelation  to  men  has  been  made  through  the  medium 
of  actual  history,  rather  than  through  the  medium  of  a  series  of  religious  legends, 
is  a  question  of  no  mean  importance. 

The  critics  who  attack  the  received  view  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  Penta- 
teuch start  from  such  facts  as  the  following :  Evidently,  the  Book  of  Genesis 
gives  us  at  least  two  accounts  of  the  creation.  Further,  this  book,  and  that  of 
Exodus,  give  duplicate  accounts  of  a  good  many  of  the  events  which  they  mention. 
Between  these  various  pairs  of  accounts  there  are  differences  of  vocabulary,  of 
syntax,  of  mode  of  conception  in  regard  to  the  facts  naiTated.  Notably,  for  ex- 
ample, the  first  account  in  Genesis  uniformly  calls  the  Supreme  Being  ^loftim ; 
the  second  calls  lum  Jehovah  Elohim,  with  some  variations.  From  this  difference, 
the  first  account  is  called  Elohistic,  and  the  second  Jehovistic,  though  some  other 
differences  between  them  are  regarded  as  even  more  important  than  this.  These 
differences  seem  to  indicate  that  we  have  here  what  were  originally  separate  pieces 
of  composition,  which  have  been  united  in  the  making  of  the  records  we  now  have. 

To  this  extent,  it  seems  to  me  that  critics  are  evidently  in  the  right.  Large 
portions  of  the  Old  Testament  have  been  composed,  in  part,  from  previously  exist- 
ing compositions.  Tliose  who  defend  the  views  commonly  received  make  a  mis- 
take when  they  deny  or  ignore  the  marks  which  indicate  that  any  particular 
passage  is  composite. 

Formerly  it  was  held  that  the  Elohistic  parts  of  Genesis  and  Exodus  were 
earlier  than  the  Jehovistic  parts ;  at  present  the  reverse  is  confidently  aflirmed. 
An  average  view  of  the  matter  is  that  Genesis  and  the  first  thirty-four  chapters 
of  Exodus  were  made  by  putting  together  sections  of  three  diiierent  previous 
works,  two  of  them  Elohistic  and  one  Jehovistic,  each  of  which  was  substantially 
a  history  of  the  whole  period.  Each  of  these  works,  it  is  claimed,  had  been  re- 
written one  or  more  times ;  the  first  two  were  combined  by  one  editor,  and  this 
composite  work  afterv.'ard  joined  to  the  third  by  another  editor,  both  editors  mak 
ing  changes  and  additions.  The  attempt  to  prove  such  a  theory  as  this,  from  such 
phenomena  as  are  found  hi  these  books,  seems  to  me  like  the  attempt  to  make 
two  straight  lines  inclose  a  surface.  To  do  this  is  veiy  different  from  showing 
that  our  present  books  were  partly  drawn  from  previous  written  soiuces  of  some 
sort.  But  it  is  no  easier  to  disprove  some  parts  of  these  theories  than  to  prove 
them ;  either  for  proof  or  for  disproof,  the  evidence  is,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
indecisive. 

Supposably,  however,  one  might  hold  to  this  analysis  of  the  two  books  with- 
out denying  that  they  originated  in  the  times  of  Moses,  and  under  bis  influence 
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and  without  at  all  impeaching  the  divine  character  of  the  books.  But  men  like 
Kuenen  and  "Wellhausen  do  not  hold  to  it  in  any  such  way.  As  an  average  view 
of  the  matter,  they  hold  that  the  oldest  of  the  three  documents  is  mainly  a  col- 
lection of  legends  connected  with  the  sanctuaries  of  northern  Israel,  with  some 
other  traditions,  and  including  the  civil  code  found  in  Exod.  xxi. — xxiii.;  and 
that  this  was  written  a  generation  or  two  before  tlie  times  of  Amos  and  Hosea. 
They  hold  that  the  second  document  was  another  similar  collection,  made  in  the 
times  of  those  prophets,  or  a  little  later;  this  second  document  included  the  Ten 
Commandments.  The  third  document,  they  say,  was  written  in  Babylonia,  in 
Ezra's  time,  the  whole  being  put  together  at  some  later  date.  It  beems  to  me 
that  these  allegations  are  not  merely  unproved  by  the  facts  in  the  case,  but  dis- 
proved. Yet  he  who  would  be  prepai'ed  to  meet  difficulties  as  they  arise  should 
have  at  least  a  general  knowledge  of  the  opinions  of  this  sort  that  are  more  or 
less  current. 

Jan.  2, 1SS7.    TuE  Beginning.    Gen.  i.  26-31  and  ii.  1-3. 

The  critics  just  mentioned  regard  Gen.  i.  and  ii.  1-3  as  part  of  the  later  of 
the  two  Elohistic  works  just  mentioned — the  work  written  in  Ezra's  time.  They 
admit  that  Ezra  proclaimed  this  work  as  ancient ;  that  its  Hebrew  differs  from 
the  known  Hebrew  of  the  times  of  Ezra  ;  that  the  Books  of  Chronicles,  and  occa- 
sionally the  Books  of  Kings,  presuppose  its  existence  far  back  in  the  history ; 
that  it  is  quoted  or  referred  to  in  tlie  Psalms  ascribed  to  David,  in  the  writings  of 
the  pre-exilic  propliets,  and  iu  the  earlier  documents  of  the  Ilexateuch  (notably, 
for  example,  in  Exod.  xx.  11),  and  a  long  list  of  other  similar  facts.  They 
harmonize  these  facts  with  their  opinion  by  the  hypotheses  that  what  Ezra  pro- 
claimed was  a  legal  fiction  ;  that  for  this  reason  it  was  written  in  archaic  style; 
that  the  author  of  Chronicles  was  mistaken ;  that  the  Books  of  Kings,  the  pro- 
phetic writings,  and  the  Ten  Commandments  have  been  subjected  to  interpola- 
tions ;  that  the  Davidie  Psalms  were  written  several  centuries  later  than  David ; 
and  the  like.  Surely  one  may  be  pardoned  if  he  fails  of  being  convinced  by  such 
reasoning. 

Three  or  four  words,  or  special  uses  of  words,  in  this  first  account  of  the 
creation,  call  for  attention.  In  the  case  of  words  that  have  so  extensive  a  use  as 
have  hara  and  raqi'o.,  the  meaning  should  be  ascertained  by  tlie  iisage,  and  not  by 
speculation  or  by  etymological  conjecture.  Bara  in  the  Qal  and  Niphal  is  uni- 
formly used  of  divine  origination,  as  distinguished  from  origination  by  second 
causes.  In  the  lexicons  a  few  exceptions  are  taken  to  this  statement;  but  an 
examination  of  the  passages  will  show  that  they  are  mistaken.  The  origination 
may  sometimes  be  from  pre-existing  materials;  the  man  and  woman  are  both 
said  to  have  been  created  (Gen.  i.  27),  though  one  was  made  from  dust,  and  the 
other  from  the  side  of  the  man.  The  origination  may  be  the  product  of  a  series 
of  second  causes,  as  undoubtedly  was  the  case  with  the  Ammonite,  Ezek.  xxi. 
30  (35).  But  in  such  cases  the  origination  is  conceived  of,  not  as  wrought  by 
second  causes,  but  simply  as  a  divine  act.  Probably  this  idea  of  a  characteristic 
divine  origination  does  not  differ  essentially  from  the  scholastic  idea  of  creation 
from  nothing,  when  the  latter  is  correctly  defined ;  but  perhaps  theology  would 
lose  nothing  if  it  should  substitute  the  biblical  form  of  the  idea  for  the  scholastic. 
In  any  case,  nothing  depends  on  the  conjectural  etymologies  of  bara,  whether  the 
root-idea  be  that  of  carving,  as  the  lexicons  make  it,  or  be  something  different. 
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Bitqi'a,  the  lexicons  say,  is  deiived  from  the  idea  of  beatiug,  and  hetice  of 
expanding  metals  into  thin  plates  by  beating,  and  therefore  denotes  a  sort  of 
sheet-iron  sky,  or  something  of  that  kind.  This  is  mostly  an  importation  into 
Hebrew  of  the  ideas  of  some  other  language.  Tlie  raqi'a,  as  defined  in  Genesis  i. 
7,  8,  is  the  whole  open  space  bounded  by  the  earth-surface  below  and  the  apparent 
sky-surface  above;  it  is  not  the  mere  sky-surface  itself,  conceived  of  as  solid. 
The  expansion  by  beating  which  the  lexicons  connect  with  this  root  is  purely 
conjectural ;  the  words  of  this  stem  are  applied  to  the  earth  as  well  as  to  the  sky  ; 
the  Hebrew  poets  thuik  of  the  outspread  sky-surface  as  textile,  rather  than  as 
metallic,  "as  a  tent  to  dwell  in"  for  example.  See  Isa.  xl.  22;  xlii.  5;  xliv. 
24,  etc. 

It  is  currently  alleged  that  the  Hebrew  has  no  plural  of  majesty,  and  there- 
fore that  the  use  of  the  plural  Elohim  for  God,  and  the  use  of  the  plural  verb  and 
pronouns  "we  will  make  man  in  our  image,"  etc.,  in  Gen.  i.  26,  are  traces  of 
polytheism  in  the  religion  of  Israel.  To  these  instances  should  be  added  that  of 
the  plural  Adhonay,  the  usual  substitute  for  the  name  Jehovah.  These  same 
facts  are  used  by  an  entirely  different  class  of  persons  as  legitimate  proofs  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  trinity.  The  fact  that  Elohim  usually  and  Adhonay  always  have 
their  verbs  and  adjectives  in  the  singular  is  discouraging  to  those  who  seek  here 
a  polytheistic  meaning,  aiul  rather  encouraging  to  those  who  seek  the  doctrine  of 
one  God  in  three  persons.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  nouns  adhon  and  ba'al  are 
currently  used  in  Ilebrev.'  in  tlie  plural,  when  they  denote  only  one  person,  in  the 
case  of  human  masters  as  well  as  in  the  ease  of  divine  names.  In  2  Chron.  xxv. 
16,  we  are  told  that  Amaziah  said  to  tlie  prophet,  "  Have  we  given  thee  for  coun- 
selor to  the  king?  For  thy  part,  desist;  why  should  they  smite  theeV"  Here 
the  king  speaks  of  himself  as  "  we."  In  view  of  tlie  existence  of  these  instances, 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  risk  in  regarding  Elohim  and  Adhonay  as  any  thing  more 
than  plurals  of  excellence.  And  doubtless  every  one  will  reach  the  same  conclu- 
sion in  regard  to  the  plurals  in  Gen.  i.  26  that  he  reaches  in  regard  to  these 
proper  names. 

This  first  account  of  the  Creation  consists  of  a  few  selected  facts  concerning 
the  divine  origination  of  the  universe,  in  the  mnemonic  form  of  a  sketch  of  a 
week's  work  of  God,  written  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  impiessing  two  great 
religious  truths,  namely,  the  supremacy  of  the  divine  creator,  and  the  sanctity  of 
the  Sabbath.  The  selection  of  the  facts,  the  classification  of  them,  and  the  order 
of  statement  are  those  required  by  the  mnemonic  form  and  the  religious  purpose 
of  the  account.  That  it  is  a  statement  of  facts  and  not  a  myth  is  evident,  even 
if  there  were  no  other  proof,  from  the  many  agreements  between  the  account  and 
the  best  authenticated  results  reached  by  science.  But  as  this  author  has  not 
undeTtaken  to  state  all  the  facts  in  the  ease,  nor  to  state  them  in  scientific  order, 
or  with  scientific  classification,  he  cannot,  for  any  failures  of  this  kind,  be 
charged  with  contradicting  science.  The  six  days  belong  to  the  mnemonic  form 
of  the  narrative,  and  do  not  necessarily  give  us  any  information  as  to  the  time 
actually  employed  in  the  several  creative  processes  described.  From  what  we  know 
of  the  facts  in  tlie  case,  we  know  that  the  order  of  the  days  is  essentially  that  in 
which  the  successive  processes  occurred,  though,  in  some  instances,  one  of  the 
processes  described  as  a  creative  day  must  have  overlapped  one  or  more  of  the 
others.  In  fine,  a  man  who  believes  this  account  to  be  inspired  should  feel  him- 
self to  be  beyond  the  necessity  of  asking  how  it  may  be  reconciled  with  science, 
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aud  should  rather  be  asking  science  to  help  him  fill  up  the  outlines  of  the  sketch, 
and  thus  interpret  it. 

Among  the  commeutaries  on  Genesis  and  Exodus  with  which  1  happen  to 
be  familiar,  the  Ptdpit  Commentary  is  the  best,  on  the  whole,  for  average  Amer- 
ican Sunday-school  teachers.  In  the  Introductions  to  this  w'ork,  and  in  other 
parts  of  it,  may  be  found  pretty  good  popular  accounts,  written  from  an  orthodox 
point  of  view,  of  the  various  critical  controversies.  A  more  full  and  complete 
account  of  the  history  and  literature  of  these  controversies  is  to  be  found  in  the 
article  of  Dr.  Charles  xV.  Briggs  in  the  Presbyterian  Eevuic  for  Januaiy,  1883,  and 
in  the  series  of  articles  that  preceded  and  followed  it.  The  best  presentation,  in 
English,  of  the  views  of  the  dominant  school  of  destructive  criticism  is  probably 
the  translation  of  Kuenen's  Hexateuch,  published  in  1886.  The  Old  Testament 
articles  in  the  Encydopcedia  Britannica  are  of  the  same  school.  On  the  other  side, 
Ur.  E.  C.  Bissell's  Pentateuch  is  perhaps  the  most  complete  refutation  that  has 
been  published  in  Elnglish.  The  little  book  of  Dr.  Eufus  P.  Stebbins  is  more 
readable  than  most  such  books.  AVorks  of  value  on  the  Pentateuch  have  been 
published  by  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Green  and  Dr.  Charles  Elliott.  There  is  a  full  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  in  Dr.  Henry  M.  Ilarman's  Jntrodudion  to  the  Holy  Scripturc.^i. 
Add  to  these,  review  articles  aud  articles  in  commentaries  and  books  of  reference, 
almost  without  number.  The  literature  of  the  subject  is  pretty  exhaustively 
treated  in  the  article  of  Dr.  Briggs.  mentioned  above,  and  the  book  of  Dr.  Bissell 
has  a  very  full  literary  list. 

The  best  work  I  have  met  on  the  biblical  account  of  the  creation  is  The  Week 
of  Creation,  by  George  "Warington,  published  iu  London  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  in 
1870.  Principal  Dawson's  Origin  of  the  ^Yorld  combines  the  geological  record 
with  the  biblical.  Dr.  S.  M.  Campbell's  St(yry  of  Creation  is  good.  On  this  sub- 
ject, I  know  of  few  passages  better  worth  reading  than  the  fourth  chapter  of  Dr. 
Xewman  .Smyth's  Old  Faiths  in  Ncto  Lights,  especially  pages  1-12-153.  Other 
works  on  ihe  subject  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  able. 


BOOK-STUDY :  GENESIS  (PART  I.). 
By  the  Editok. 


I.    GENERAL  REJIAKKS. 

1.  "Genesis  "  has  been  cho.sen  for  our  next  '•  Book-Study,"  because  it  is  soon  to 
form  the  basis  of  work  in  the  International  Sunday-school  Lessons  ;  and  also,  be- 
cause repeated  recpiests  have  been  received  from  Bible-students  that  this  book  be 
taken  up  in  this  manner. 

2.  No  book  in  the  canon  makes  such  demands  of  the  interpreter  as  does  the 
Book  of  Genesis.  The  subjects  of  which  it  treats  cover  the  whole  domain  of 
knowledge.  Of  every  department  of  learning,  the  "  begiiniings"  are  contained  in 
this  book.  NO  book,  therefore,  is  more  deserving  of  thorough  study:  and  cer- 
tainly, if  nothing  more  can  be  done,  its  contents  may  be  learned. 

3.  Our  aim  in  tliis  work  is  a  delinite  one :  viz.,  to  lead  the  student  to  inves- 
tigate for  himself  some  of  the  problems  here  presented.  AVe  cannot  take  up  every 
thing  that  lielongs  legitimately  to  the  book.  We  may,  however,  suggest  an  outline 
the  carrying  out  of  which  will  lead  to  some  practical  results. 
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4.  For  use  in  this  work  the  following  books  are  recommeuded  :— 

a.  DocJ's  Book  of  Genesis,  with  Introduction  and  Notes  ;*  brief  and  to  the 
point,  giving  the  results  of  the  latest  investigation,  accepting  the  composite 
authorship  of  the  book. 

b.  Pulpit  Commentary :  Genesis. t  Expositions  and  Homiletics  by  Rev.  Thomas 
Whitelaw,  M.  A. ;  presenting  clearly  the  most  important  views  with  the 
arguments  pro  and  con. 

e.  Qeikie^s  Hours  with  the  Bible,  vol.  I.t 

fZ.  LenormanVs  The  Beginnings  of  History,  according  to  the  Bible  and  the 

Traditions  of  Oriental  Peoples.?    This  is  fresh  and  interesting,  but  not 

always  trustworthy. 

c.  The  articles  on  the  various  topics  in  Smithes  Bible  Dictionary. y 

/.  Much  help  can  also  be  obtained  from  such  standard  works  as  Lamje's  Gen- 
esis,? KaUsch's  Genesis,T[  Kurtz,  History  of  the  Old  Covenant.? 

5.  References  are  given  only  to  those  books  which  are  supposed  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  nearly  every  Bible-student.  Tlie  articles  and  passages  referred  to  them- 
selves contain  other  references  which  those  who  so  desire  may  study. 

0.  The  book  will  be  treated  in  two  "  Studies,''  the  first  covering  Genesis  i.- 
XI.,  the  second  Genesis  xn.-i.. 

7.  The  General  Remarks  of  previous  "Studies "are  applicable,  as  well,  to 
this  "  Study." 

II.    DIRECTIONS. 

1.  Master  the  contents  of  Genesis  i.-xi.,  according  to  the  following  plan  :— 

a.  Bead  carefully  each  chapter,  noting  its  main  thought,  and  its  connection 
with  the  preceding  and  following  chapters. 

b.  Write  out  on  a  slip  of  paper  the  topic,  or  topics,  of  which  each  chapter 
treats;  study  these  topics,  until  each  at  once  suggests  to  the  mind  the 
details  included  under  it,  and  until  the  number  of  the  chapter  suggests 
both  the  topic  and  the  details. 

c.  Analyze**  this  division  :  Select  say  five  or  si.x  important  topics,  under  whi(;h 
and  in  connection  with  which  you  can  arrange  all  the  material. 

f7.  Index  this  division:  Make  a  list  of  important  persons,  places,  events  or 
objects;  e.  g.,  Adam,  Cain,  Noah,  Terah,  Eden,  Creation,  Deluge;  and 
connect  with  each  name,  in  the  order  narrated,  tlie  statements  relating 
to  it. 

c.  Bead  again  the  chapters  of  the  division,  (1)  correcting  and  verifying  the 
work  done  thus  far ;  (2)  seeking,  especially,  to  fasten  in  mind  tlie  logical 
connection  of  the  various  chapters. 

2.  Study  the  chronology  of  Genesis  i.-xi.: 

a.  Get  clearly  fixed  in  mind  the  so-called  accepted  chronology  as  couimonl\ 
given ;  this  wiU  serve  as  a  starting-point. 


*  In  Series  of  Hnnd-Booka  for  Bible-Classes.    T.  *  T.  Clark,  Edinburgh. 

^  A.D.F.  Randnlph  &  Son,  New  York. 

t  Jumts  Pott  &  Co.,  New  York. 

9  Cha>.  Scrihncr'e  Sons,  New  York. 

t  Boughlnn.  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston. 

1  This  may  be  picked  up  in  second-hand  book-stores;  or  It  may  be  Imported. 

**  Pay  uo  attention  to  the  analyses  given  in  oommoutaries;  make  your  own.  Avoid  particu- 
larly those  analyses  which  are  made  upon  the  basis  of  the  introductory  formula  "These  are  the 
generations,"  etc. 
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6.  Compare  the  varying  chronologies*  given  by  the  Hebrew  text,  the  Septua- 
gint  version,  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  ai:d  Josephus,  and  explain,  if  pos- 
sible, these  variations. 

3.  Consider  some  of  the  more  important  yvneral  tojiics  brought  up  in  this 
division  :t 

a.  The  relation  of  the  accoicnt  of  ereation,  given  in  the  opening  chapters,  to  the  ac- 
count given  by  science':  %  (1)  What  was  the  object  of  the  writer  of  Gen.  i., 
what  was  he  trying  to  sliow  ?  (2)  In  wliat  respects  does  the  order  of  crea- 
tion here  given  differ  from  that  taught  by  science  V  (3)  Is  there  anything 
to  favor  the  view  that  the  author  was  really  regardless  of  scientific  accu- 
racy ?  (4)  Is  there  anything  to  favor  the  view  that  this  first  chapter  is  a 
poem,  and  to  be  interpreted  as  'poetry'?  I  (5)  What  light  is  thrown  on  the 
question  by  other  cosmogonies  ?  ||  (6)  What,  in  particular,  is  the  connection 
of  the  Babylonian  account  of  creation  ?  (7)  Did  the  people  for  whom  the 
account  was  first  written,  understand  the  "  day  ""  to  be  one  of  twenty-four 
hours ?    (8)  What  is  the  view  prevailing  among  Christian  scientists  ? If 

h.  T he  tv)o  accounts  of  Creation:  (1)  What  is  the  fact  concerning  the  use  of 
the  divine  names  in  the  first  and  second  chapters  ?**  (2)  Concerning  the 
differences  of  style  and  language  between  i.-ii.  4  and  ii.  5-25?  (3)  Concern- 
ing the  alleged  discrepancies  between  the  two  accounts  V  (4)  The  explana- 
tion of  these  facts,  so  far  as  they  exist,  on  the  supposition  that  there  is  but 
one  account  ?  (o)  The  view  which  makes  two  accounts  Vft 

c.  The  Oardcn  o/£clen;tJ  (1)  The  biblical  statements  V  (2)  Tlie  various  prob- 
lems V  (3)  The  allegorical  interpretation  "?  (4)  The  mythical  interpretation  ? 
(5)  The  historical  interpretation  V  (6)  The  more  important  of  the  theories 
which  have  been  held  ?  (7)  The  view  of  Friedrich  Delitzsch  ? 


*  See  Srnitb's  Bible  Dictionary,  Chvimolooy:  anti  various  commoiitarice  on  ch.  v. 

t  The  first  eleven  ebajiters  of  Genesis  cover  more  ground,  and  present,  more  difficult  quoS' 
lions  than  all  that  remains  of  the  entire  Old  Testament.  For  the  mtisfactorv  study  of  the  great 
problotns  here  presented  oiniiis';ieiice  would  be  retpiired.  It  is  nevertheless  our  duty  to  study 
them  and  lo  tlud,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  find,  a  solution  of  these  ditficulties.  Much  will  re- 
main doubtful;  much,  nevertheless,  may  bo  ascertained.  Only  directions  of  the  most  general 
chiiractei-  can  here  be  given. 

t  Pee  Dud.  Genesis.    Introduction,  pp.  xlv-xxii;  Geikie,  Hours  with  the  Bible,  vol.  1.,  ch.  IV. 

8  See  Old  T'-.st.vmknt  SrtTUENT,  Vol.  IIT.,  No.  8. 

I  Sec  Urikk,  Hours  witli  the  Bible,  vol.  I.,  ch.  III.;  LcnornKtnt,  Beginnings  of  History,  ch.  I. 

T  These  arc  a  few  of  the  cjucstions  for  which  the  general  student  should  seek  an  answer. 
Scores  of  books,  most  of  them  worthless,  have  been  written  on  this  8ul)Ject.  A  most  satisfac- 
tory statement -will  be  found  In  GuyuVif  Creation,  or  the  Biblical  Cosmogony  in  the  light  of 
Modern  Science.  Clias.  Scrihiu:r'ii  Sniin,  New  Vork.  See  also  what  Prof.  Beecher  says  on  p.  II;) 
of  this  number. 

**  The  question  of  the  composite  authorship  of  Genesis,  or  any  other  book,  'is  one  ehleHy  of 
fact.  Assertions  are  made  as  to  the  existence  of  certain  facts.  Now  the  thing  to  do  Is  not  to 
argue  that  these  facts  cannot,  for  certain  reasons,  be  supposed  to  exist;  but  lo  show  that  thoy 
tu-tunUii  iln  not  t■.r/^^  On  the  supposition,  however,  thai  the  facts  (hj  e.\lsl,  the  infeiciices  which 
destructive  <-rilics  draw  from  thr-m  may  be  rejected.  \\'c  may,  each  one,  interpret  the  facts  ac- 
cording to  our  o\v  n  ideas.  But  why  should  we  discuss  the  intcrpretiUitm  of  them,  befoi'O  wo 
have  examined  into  the  case  au'l  maile  up  our  minds  as  to  their  ex  isle  nee  or  non-existence? 

++  See  Prof.  Schoilde's  article  In  this  number;  as  well  as  the  commentaries  In  luco.: 

tt  See  DcUlzfch,  Wo  lag  das  Paradics;  also  the  article  by  Prof.  I'rancis  Brown  In  Oi..i>  Testa- 
ment Stcuknt,  Vol.  IV.,  No.  I:  Brit.  Eneyc,  article  on  Aditm;  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary,  Eden; 
(IciMe,  Hours  with  the  Bible,  vol.  I.,  ch.  VIH.;  Commentaries  on  Gen.  II. 
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d.  The  first  sin:*  (1)  The  biblical  statement?  (2)  The  allegorical,  mythical 
and  historical  interpretations  ?  (3)  The  view  which  makes  it  a  "  combina- 
tion of  history  and  sacred  symbolism,  a  figurative  presentation  of  an  actual 
event"?  (4)  The  seipent,  a  symbol  of  sin  V  (5)  The  various  traditions  of 
this  "  sin  "  handed  down  among  other  nations?  (6)  The  relative  value  of 
these  traditions,  as  compared  with  the  biblical  account?  (7)  The  origin  of 
these  traditions  and  the  bearing  of  this  on  the  biblical  account  ? 

c.  The  Cherubim  and  the  flaming  sword :f  (1)  The  biblical  passages  in  wliich 
reference  is  made  to  cherubim  ?  (2)  The  form  which  the  biblical  writers 
supposed  them  to  have?  (3)  The  cherub  (kirubu)  among  the  Assyrians ? 
(4)  Parallels  in  other  mythologies?  (5)  What  did  tlie  cherubim  symbolize? 
(6)  The  flaming  sword  ? 

/.  Uaiii  and  his  family :%  (Ij  The  signilicauee  of  the  story  of  Abel's  murder? 
(2)  Similar  stories  among  ancient  nations?  (3)  The  punishment  of  Cain? 
(4)  The  names  of  Cain's  descendants  compared  with  those  of  Setli  ?  (5) 
Lameclrs  family  ?  (6)  This  account  of  the  origin  of  arts  as  compared  with 
that  of  other  ancient  nations ?  (7)  The  interpretation  of  Lamecli's  song? 
(8)  The  two  important  items  contained  in  verses  25,  26  (oh.  iv.i  ? 

g.  The  Descendants  of  Adam  through  Seth:'i  (1)  Make  out  a  tabular  list  of 
the  names  ;  (2)  ■write  in  parallel  columns  tlie  descendants  of  Adam  through 
Cain,  placnig  Cain  opposite  Cainan;  (3)  note  the  similarities  in  the  names, 
the  differences,  also  the  differences  in  the  meaning  of  the  names,  the  inter- 
change of  Enoch,  that  in  both  cases  the  last  name  branches  into  three 
(Jabal,  Jubal,  Tubal,  and  Shem,  Ham.  Japhetli).  the  part  played  by  the 
numbers  three,  seven,  ten ;  (4j  compare  the  parallel  usage  of  ancient  nations 
in  speaking  of  ten  primitive  kings,  heroes,  or  demi-gods ;  (5)  explanations 
oifered  foi'  these  facts;  (6)  variations  between  the  ancient  versions  in  the 
numbers  of  this  chapter;  (7)  the  purpose  of  these  genealogies ;  (8)  the  gen- 
eral impression  they  convey. 

h.  The  longevity  of  the  anlediluviaiis:\\  1 1)  Traditions  among  ancient  nations 
in  reference  to  longevity?  (2)  The  opinions  of  scientists  as  to  the  proba- 
bility or  possibility  of  this?  (3)  Various  interpretations  to  evade  tlie  difli- 
culty?  (4)  Considerations  to  be  urged  fn  favor  of  accepting  the  statements 
as  literally  true  ? 

i.  The  Sons  of  God  and  tlie  dttughlers  of  iiien  :y\  (1 )  Various  interpretations  of 
these  terms?  (2)  Arguments  for  and  against  the  view  that  intercourse  of 
"angels  "and  women  is  referred  to?  (3)  Arguments  for  and  against  the 
view  that  "sons  of  God "  =  the  Sethites,  the  pious  race?  (4)  Parallels  in 
ancient  mythologies?   (5)  Giants  in  Scripture?    (6)  Tlie  meaning  of  the 


*  See,  besides  previous  refereucos,  Lcmtrnuint,  iU'giiininHJ?  ot"  History,  cb.  II.:  Siiiitli's  liililc 
Dictioiiarj',  So-pent;  Commentaries  tn  !oco. 

t  Lenormant,  Beginuings  of  Historj-,  ch.  111.:  Encyc.  Brit. ;  Smith's  Bible  Uictionurj-,  Clierti- 
him :  Commentaries  in  loco. 

t  Commentaries  in  loco;  Lenurmaid,  Beginnings  of  HisKiry,  cli.  IV.:  Smith's  Bible  Diction- 
!iry,  Ciriii  and  Abel. 

8  Commentaries  in  loco:  Lenormant,  Beginnings  of  History,  eli.  \'.;  Ucihie.  Hours  witli  tlu' 
Bible,  vol.  I.,  eli.  XII. 

II  Pulpit  Coir.uientary,  on  Gen.  v.  5;  Lange's  Genesis;  Kaliscli's  Genesis,  pp.  15S-U11 :  Smith's 
Bible  iJicliormry,  under  PaLriurch ;  Kurtz,  Hist,  of  O.  C,  Vol.  1..  pp.  93,  04. 

"■  Commentaries  in  loco;  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary,  under  Noah,  pp.  'i^'a-il" ;  h'liriz.  Hist,  of 
0.  C.  Vol.  I.,  pp.  9ti-109.    Lenormant,  Beginnings  of  History,  eh.  VII. 
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expression  "  My  spirit  shall  not  strive  with  man  forever  "  ?  (7)  Meaning  of 
■•  their  days  shall  be  a  hundred  and  twenty  years"?  (8)  The  "repenting"  of 
GodV  (9)  The  destruction  of  animals  witli  man  V  (10)  The  view  tliat  would 
make  this  entire  narrative  a  myth  ? 

The  Deluge:*  (1)  The  ark  (a)  the  word,  (b)  material,  {a)  plan,  (d)  size,  (e) 
shape,  (f)  purpose  of  construction,  (g)  the  possibility  of  its  containing  all 
that  was  intended  to  go  in  itV  (2)  The  universality  of  the  deluge,  (ai 
authorities  for  and  against,  (b)  arguments  for  and  against?  (3)  Duration 
of  the  Deluge?  (4)  The  exact  meaning  of  the  language  employed  in  the 
description?  (5)  Allusions  to  the  Deluge  in  later  biblical  literature ?  (6) 
The  Babylonian  account  of  the  Deluge?  (7)  Traditions  among  other  na- 
tions? (8)  The  events  innnediately  following  the  flood?  (9)  The  precise 
i>liject  of  the  flood? 

Xoah's  Curse  :j  11)  Tlic  immediate  occasion  of  tlie  utterance  of  these  words  ? 
I -J  Is  it  a  prayer  or  a  proi)hecy  V  (3)  The  words  concerning  Canaan?  (4) 
Why  was  Canaan  cursed  instead  of  Ham  ?  15)  The  words  concerning  Sheni  ? 
iG)  Concerning  Japhelh  ?  (7)  The  various  interpretations  of  the  line  "arid 
let  him  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem  "  ?  (8)  The  Messianic  element  in  this 
passage  ?    |9)  Its  fulfillment? 

The  Table  of  I\(Mons  :X[l)  For  what  reason  is  tliis  list  of  nations  of  special 
value?  (2)  Are  the  names  given  those  of  individuals  or  of  nations?  (.'5j 
Are  the  nations  presented  according  to  their  racial  affinities,  or  according 
to  the  geographical  location  of  their  territories  ?  (4)  The  identification,  as 
far  as  it  is  possible,  of  those  mentioned  as  "  sons  of  Japheth  "  ?  (5)  Of  the 
"sons  of  Ham"?  (6)  What  is  to  be  understood  from  the  narrative  con- 
cerning "  >;imrod  '"  ?  (7)  Identification  of  the  "  sons  of  Mizraim  "  ?  (8)  01' 
the  "  sons  of  Canaan  "  ?  (9)  Of  the  "  sons  of  Shem  "'  ?  (10)  Of  tlie  "  sons  of 
Joktan  '■  ?  (11)  Make  out  a  map  showing  the  facts  of  this  table.  (12)  What 
were  the  occasions,  the  manners  and  the  order  of  the  great  human  migra- 
tions? (13)  What  are  the  scientific  tests  of  racial  affinity  ? 
.  The  tower  of  Babel  unci  the  confudon  of  tongues . -if.  (1)  Identification  of  thi.s 
tower  with  the  temple  of  Birs-Nimroud  at  IJorsippa  ?  (2)  The  rebuilding  of 
this  temple  by  Nebuchadnezzar  ?  (3)  The  relation  between  the  narrative  of 
the  "  confusion  of  tongues  "  and  the  "  table  of  nations  "  ?  (4)  Origin  of  dif- 
ferences of  language  according  to  philology  ?  (5)  To  what  extent  does  phi- 
lology favor  the  view  that  one  language  was  once  spoken  by  all  men?  ((>) 
Does  this  narrative  teach  that  tlie  differences  existing  between  languages 
arc  due  to  a  miraculous  interposition  on  the  part  of  Jeliovah?  (7)  What 
was  the  sin  of  the  tower-builders?  (8)  What  traditions  concerning  the  con- 
fusion of  tongues  exist  among  other  ancient  natic)ns?  (9)  Advantages  and 
disadvantages  attending  the  existing  variety  of  languages?  (lOj  The  im- 


*  Omiinentiiries  in  hii-o;  Smllh'H  Bible  Dietii)nari",  iintlor  J\*oa/i,  pi'.  :iITT-~18T;  I.initnmiiit,  lU'- 
niniiinjrs  of  HiRtoiy,  cli.  VIII.,  with  iiiipcndix  V.;  6'f  iTiif,  Hours  with  the  Bible  I.,  chaps.  XIII.. 
XIV.;  Eiuyo.  lirit.,  article  Dcluyc,  by  T.  K.  Choyno. 

+  Conimi'titiiries  in  luco. 

t  Coniinentaries  on  Oen.  X.;  Gtikie,  Hours  with  the  Bible,  1.,  ehiips.  -X\'.,  XVI.;  Smillis  liililr 
liielkiuary  on  the  various  nivmos  which  occur;  and  on  Shcmitic  Longuagcs:  (I.  [\iiwUngoti,  Orlsin 
111'  Nations  (Chas.  Scribner's  Sons). 

8  Commentaries  in  !oio;  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary,  under  Timyiiei'.Coiifwkmiif,  and  Tuirir 
nf  ISaliel;   Giiliir,  Iloms  with  the  Ilible,  I.,  ehap.  XVII.;    Kurtz,  Hist,  of  (J.  ('.   Vol.  I.,  pp.  l(KS-l:i:.'. 
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portance  of  this  event  in  the  history  of  the  divine  plan  of  redemption  ? 

n.  The  descendants  of  Shem:*  (1)  The  numbers  three  and  ten?  (2)  The  varia- 
tions between  the  figures  of  the  Hebrew  text  and  those  of  the  Septuagint? 
(3)  The  family  of  Terah?  (4)  Ur  of  tlie  Chaldees?  (5)  The  reasons  for 
Abram's  migrations? 

0.  The  double  account  of  the  deluge:\  (1)  Study  comparatively  tlie  following 
aiTangement  of  the  chapters  and  verses  describing  the  deluge,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, the  accompanying  references  to  the  cuneiform  tablets  containing  the 
Babylonian  account : 

Ch.  VI.  11,13                                                VI.  !>-8  1. 11-16 

13,14                                               VII.  1  IT-KI 

15, 10  ^-37 

17.18  i  36-38 
19-21                                                     2,3  3y-44 

d.'S-SS 

32  5  II.    a-34 

VII.6;U-16  7-9  35-34 

10b  35-39 

18-30  10;  13,17  40-50 

31,23  23  III.    1-  4 

.5-18 

24  19,30 

VIII.  l;2a;3b                                  VIII.  3b;  3a  21-23 

24-31 

4  32-38 

5;  13a,  14  6-12  37-U 

15-17  

18.19  13b  45a 
20  45b-50 

IX.    l-U 


12-16  51,53 
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HI  m  IV.    l-U 
21,22  13-20 

HI  23-30 

(2)  Note  any  differences  which  may  seem  to  exist  between  the  two  biblical 
accounts  in  reference  to  (n)  the  use  of  the  divine  names;  (n)  tlie  beasts 
which  Noah  is  commanded  to  take  with  him  into  tiie  ark  ;  {; )  the  time 
during  wliich  the  waters  prevailed. 

(3)  Note  the  details  omitted  in  each  of  the  biblical  accounts,  and  supplied 
by  the  other,  as  well  as  the  additional  details  in  the  Babylonian  account. 

(4)  Is  there  any  perceptible  difference  in  the  style  and  language  of  the  two 
biblical  accounts? 

(5)  What  evidence  does  the  IJabyloniau  account  furnish  for  or  against  the 
existence  of  a  double  biblical  account? 

(6)  What  explanation  of  these  apparent  repetitious,  and  differences  and 
discrepancies,  may  be  offered  which  will  render  the  hypothesis  of  a 
double  account  unnecessary  ?  t 

Jiemark.— Other  important  topics  must  be  omitted  for  lack  of  space.     The 
second  division  of  Genesis  will  be  taken  up  in  the  next  number  of  The  Student. 


*  Commentaries  i7i  loco. 

+  Thi8  arrangement  is  taken  from  Lcnormant,  Beginnings  of  History,  cliap.  VIII.  In  tlijs 
book,  pp.  1-45,  will  be  found  Gen.  i.-.\i.  transluted,  ami  printed  in  sueh  a  niiuiner  as  to  show  tli(^ 
alleged  dllTcrent  aceounts.  Foot-notes  also  are  given  indiciUing  the  difWcult  points  in  the  anal- 
ysis. The  nabylonian  aeeoiint  is  given  in  full  in  Appendix  V.  The  latter  will  also  be  found  in 
Ucoryc  Smilh'ti  ChaUlaan  account  of  Genesis,  chap.  XVI,  (Chas.  ?cribner's  Sonsl 

i  This  topic  has  been  given  because  the  writer  is  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Bible-student  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  facts  in  the  case.  The  question  tor  each  one  to 
settle  is:  Do  these  alleged  facts  exist  ?    And  it  can  only  be  settled  by  a  personal  investigation. 


OLD  TESTAMENT  NOTES  AND  NOTICES. 


In  the  Xovember  "  Notes  aud  Notices,"  the  name  of  the  Instructor  in  Hebrew 
in  Cambridge  (Mass.)  Episcopal  Divinity  School  was  given  as  M.  Lindsay  Kplhin. 
It  should  have  been  M.  Lindsay  Kellner. 


At  the  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  the  faculty  has  been  requested  by 
quite  a  large  number  of  students  to  make  provision  for  instruction  in  Hebrew. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  request  can  reasonably  be  refused.  Tliis  great  Uni- 
versity of  the  West  furnishes  instruction  in  almost  every  subject  which  may  be 
mentioned.  Why  should  Hebrew  be  omitted  'i  This  question  is  especially  perti- 
nent, in  view  of  the  demand  which  has  been  made  by  her  students,  aud  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  other  institutions,  East  and  West,  are  establishing  Semitic  chairs. 


The  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association,  of  Philadelphia,  offers  a  prize  of 
lif ty  dollars  for  the  best  essay  on  the  following  topic :  "  The  principles  of  Ethics 
ill  the  sayings  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  with  an  inquiry  into  the  social  conditions 
which  they  reflect."  The  choice  of  the  subject  appears  to  be  a  particularly  happy 
one ;  aud  it  is  only  to  be  hoped  that  the  rather  formidable  title  will  deter  no  one 
from  competing.  Of  course,  the  more  knowledge  the  better;  but  tlie  subject  is  by 
no  means  one  that  requires  special  erudition  to  be  well  handled.  The  Association . 
we  understand,  does  not  expect  learned  treatises  (though,  of  course,  it  will  be 
happy  to  receive  such) ;  but  a  popular  treatment  of  the  subject.  A  careful  study 
of  the  Proverbs  themselves,  with  the  aid  of  the  most  important  works  bearing  on 
the  subject,  is  all  the  preparation  a  person  of  intelligence  and  good  education  re- 
quires in  order  to  write  sometliing  which,  even  if  it  does  not  gain  the  jirize.  will 
reflect  credit  upon  the  writer. 


Notice  has  already  been  given  of  the  special  course  in  Assyriology,  to  be 
given  at  Baltimore,  during  January,  by  Professor  Paul  Ilaupt,  Ph.  D.  The  regu- 
lar Semitic  courses  will  be  inteiTupted  for  this  period,  and  all  the  time  devoted  to 
Assyriology.  Professor  Ilaupt  will  teach  daily  from  3  to  4  o'clock  P.  M.,  giving 
a  series  of  introductory  lectures  on  Assyrian  Grammar  and  interpieting  selected 
cuneiform  texts,  principally  those  bearing  upon  the  Old  Testament.  Besides  the 
classes  of  Professor  Ilaupt,  individual  instruction  will  be  giveu  three  or  four 
houis  daily  by  tlie  Fellows  of  Semitic  Languages.  Students  are  reconiniended  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  elements  of  the  cuneiform  syllabary.  No  tuition- 
fee  will  be  charged.  Professors  and  students  of  other  institutions,  as  well  as 
clergymen,  are  invited  to  attend.  Accommodations  may  be  secured  for  five  or  six 
dollars  a  week.  Surely  this  is  an  opportunity  of  which  everyone  for  whom  it  is 
possible  should  avail  himself. 

The  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Bihliatl  Literature  and  ExcgLsix  is  at  hand.  To 
tlie  Secretary,  Professor  II.  G.  Mitchell,  of  Boston  University,  much  credit  is  due 
for  tlie  neat  and  accurate  form  in  which  it  is  publislied.  Old  Testament  students 
will  be  interested  in  the  papers  on  '•  Worship  of  the  Tabeniacle  compared  witli 
that  of  the  Second  Temple,"  by  Dr.  S.  .1.  Andrews  ;  on  "  Rain-fall  in  Palestine,"' 
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by  Dr.  E.  W.  Rice;  ou  '•  The  Asaph-Psalms,"  by  Dr.  C.  H.  Toy,  and  on  ■•  Jacob's 
Blessing,"  by  Dr.  Jno.  P.  Peters.  One  of  the  most  valuable  items  in  the  Jnurnol, 
is  the  note  of  Dr.  E.  C.  Bissell,  on  the  passage  Zech.  vi.  1-7.  The  work  of  the 
Society  grows  with  each  year.  Its  winter  meeting  is  held  in  Is^ew  York  City, 
during  the  holidays. 


During  the  month  of  January,  1887.  the  work  of  the  students  in  the  Baptist 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  of  Morgan  Park.  III.,  will  be  almost  exclusively  in 
the  line  of  the  Old  Testament.  Five  Courses  of  lectures  will  be  delivered  by 
Professor  Harper.  One,  on  Hebrew  Syntax,  in  which  selected  texts  will  be 
studied  with  reference  to  the  syntactical  principles  which  they  illustrate ;  a  aecond. 
on  Isaiah  xl.-lxvi.,  in  which,  besides  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew  text,  there 
will  be  taken  up  the  interpretation  of  the  most  important  passages,  and  the  study 
of  the  division  as  a  whole,  in  the  manner  outlined  by  Professor  Ballantine  in  the 
October  Student;  a  iluyd.  on  Messianic  Prophecies  and  Prophecy ;  a /oi(?(/t,  on 
the  Post-Exilic  Prophets;  and  fi  fifth,  on  the  Books  of  Genesis,  Exodus  and  Deu- 
teronomy, in  which  these  books  will  be  studied  as  distinct  books.  Each  Course 
will  inchule  twenty  lectures. 

The  (|uickened  interest  in  Old  Testament  study  is  particularly  noticeable  in 
certain  Southern  States  and  in  Canada.  There  are  data  for  the  statement  that 
the  renewal  of  interest  in  Old  Testament  work  among  the  ministers  of  these  sec- 
tions is  becoming  quite  general.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  this  growing 
interest  may  continue,  until  the  last  shelf -deposited,  dust-covered,  neglected 
Hebrew  Bible  shall  have  been  put  into  vigorous  use. 


In  the  great  International  Oriental  Congress  held  recently,  in  A'ienna,  Aus- 
tria, the  various  departments  met  in  separate  sections. 

"  In  the  Semitic  section  there  were  only  three  papers  that  had  special  inter- 
est for  students  of  tlie  Bible.  The  Rev.  C.  J.  Ball,  of  London,  read  a  paper  upon 
'  Hebrew  Poetry,'  advocating  a  theory  which  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of 
Professor  Bickell — namely,  that  lines  of  Hebrew  poetry  are  measured  by  deflnite 
numbers  of  syllables.  He  was  stoutly  supported  by  Professor  Bickell,  but  found 
no  other  support.  AVhat  direction  the  discussion  might  have  taken  was  diihcult 
to  determine.  It  was  strangely  interrupted  by  one  of  the  Vienna  Orientalists, 
who  interjected  remarks  upon  the  Hebrew  tenses  which  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  subject.  He  was  allowed  to  complete  his  talk,  and  the  discussion 
came  to  an  end.  The  Semitic  section  was  also  favored  with  the  presence  of  a 
Hungarian  crank,  who  had  a  word  to  say  upon  every  subject,  but  the  president 
was  able  to  keep  him  in  order.  The  most  interesting  item  in  the  Semitic  section 
was  a  statement  of  Dr.  Ginsburg  that  he  had  discovered  a  fragment  of  the  Jeru- 
salem Targum  on  Isaiah.  He  presented  the  Congress  with  specimens  of  it,  and 
excited  great  attention.  It  seems  that  this  Targum  on  the  Prophets  was  known 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  it  was  lost  sight  of,  and  then  its  existence  was  doubted. 
The  discovery  of  this  Targum  makes  its  existence  a  certainty.  Dr.  (.Jinsburg 
found  it  among  some  loose  leaves  that  he  himself  discovered  in  an  ancient  tomb. 

'■The  Rev.  W.  II.  Heckler,  Chaplain  of  the  Church  of  J<;ngland  in  Vienna, 
l)resented  a  chart  giving  a  comparative  chi'onological  table  of  the  biblical,  Assyr- 
ian and  Babylonian  history,  and  exhibited  some  bricks  that  had  been  recently 
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bioughl  from  Babylonia.     He  wishes  to  make  the  recent  discoveries  useful  to 
ordinary  students  of  tlie  Bible." — Corrcsponclevt  of  the  Indepevdent. 


Under  the  title  of  the  Babylonian  and  Oriental  Record,  a  monthly  journal 
devoted  to  Assyriology  and  cognate  studies  has  been  started.  It  is  issued  under 
the  direction  of  an  editorial  committee  comprising  Prof.  Terrien  de  Lacouperie, 
Mr.  W.  C.  Capper,  and  Mr.  T.  G.  Pinches,  of  the  British  Museum ;  and  the  col- 
laboration of  the  following  scholars  has  been  secured:  Piof.  A.  II.  Sayce,  the 
Rev.  II.  G.  Tomkins,  M.  G.  Bertin,  Profs.  Fritz  Ilommel,  C.  de  Ilarlez,  Carl 
Bezold,  Pleyte,  M.  E.  Navllle,  and  Mr.  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.  A  special  feature 
of  the  Record  will  be  the  publication,  with  facsimiles,  of  inedited  texts  from  the 
British  Museum.  The  first  number  appeared  November  1,  and  contained  "Akka- 
dian and  Snmerian  in  Comparative  Philology,''  by  Prof.  Terrien  de  Lacouperie ; 
"The  Plague  Legends  of  Chaldea,"  with  two  plates;  "Siiigasid's  Gift  to  the 
Temple  E-ana,"  by  Mr.  T.  G.  Pinches.  250  subscribers  are  required  to  ensure  the 
continued  issue  of  the  Record;  the  support  of  all  students  of  Assyriology  and  bib- 
lical archaeology  is  earnestly  solicited. 


Almost  every  day  new  light  is  being  thrown  upon  the  Bible  by  the  investiga- 
tions which  are  being  conducted  in  the  great  fields  of  Assyrian  and  Egyptian 
research.  One  of  the  most  noteworthy  articles  of  modern  times  is  that  of  M. 
Clermont  Ganneau,  of  Paris,  in  the  Journal  Asiatique  (July-August,  J886),  on 
those  mysterious  words  written  upon  the  wall  of  Belshazzar's  palace,  Mene,  More, 
Tekel,  Upharsin.    A  translation  of  this  article  will  appear  in  January  Hehraica. 


The  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  taken  another  step  forward  in  the 
encouragement  of  Semitic  work  by  appointing  Dr.  Morris  Jastrow,  Jr.,  to  the 
chair  of  Arabic  and  Assyrian.  With  Dr.  Peters  and  Dr.  Jastrow  thus  associated, 
the  cause  of  Semitic  study  may  be  e.xpected  to  prosper  in  Philadelphia. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  the  fact  that  in  the  Newton  Theological  Institution, 
Newton  Centre,  Mass.,  Prof.  Brown  has  a  class  of  three  in  Assyrian  ;  and  that  Dr. 
Manly  has  a  class  of  five  in  the  same  subject,  in  the  Louisville  Baptist  Theologi- 
cal Seminaiy.  With  classes  of  like  size  at  Harvard,  Boston  University,  Union 
Seminary,  Yalo,  and  Johns  Hopkins,  America  will  soon  be  in  a  position  to  take 
her  stand  in  this  department  side  by  side  with  England  and  Germany.  The 
help  afforded  the  Assyrian  movement  in  this  country  by  the  iiublication  of  Prof. 
Lyons'  Manual  can  hardly  be  estimated. 


In  New  York  City  an  Egyptologist  died  recently  who  has  had  a  somewhat 
remarkable  record.  We  refer  to  Dr.  Gustav  Seyffarth,  who  was  over  eighty  years 
of  age.  He  w-as  a  German  by  birth,  and  up  to  1850  was  extraordinary  professor  of 
Archaeology  in  the  University  of  Leipzig.  His  specialty  was  the  study  of  the 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  and  to  the  end  of  his  diiys  he  disputed  with  Champollioii 
the  honor  of  having  discovered  the  true  key  to  the  sacred  writings  of  the  monti- 
ments  of  Egypt.  In  1850  he  came  to  America  and  for  three  years  occupied  a  chair 
in  the  theological  seminaiy  of  the  Lutheran  church  in  St.  Louis.  From  1853  he 
lived  in  New  York  City,  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  his  favorite  branch  of  study. 
He  was  a  prolific  writer  in  German,  English  and  Latin,  and  on  many  points  was 
regarded  as  an  authority. 


^BOOI^-M]O^J?ICES.-<- 


imiGGS'  MESSIANIC  PROPHECY.* 

The  author  of  this  volume  is  well  known  to  the  theological  public.  On  at 
least  two  questions  he  has  taken  what  may  fairly  be  called  an  advanced  position. 
and  in  this  position  he  has  given  and  leceived  many  blows.  His  revision  of 
■•  criticism''  and  his  criticism  of  the  ''  revision  ''  have  made  him  prominent  in  the 
department  of  Old  Testament  study. 

A  third  line  of  woik  is  now  presented.  "VVliat  are  its  characteristics  ?  What 
are  its  excellencies  V    What  are  its  defects  ? 

Prophecy  is  taken  in  its  wide  sense  as  "  religious  instruction,"  ilessianie 
Prophecy  is  taken  in  its  wide  sense  as  "  the  prediction  of  the  completion  of 
redemption  through  the  Messiah."  He  does  not  limit  himself,  therefore,  to  those 
propliecies  which  refer  to  a  personal  Messiah.  Hebrew  prophecy  has  much  in 
common  with  the  prophecy  of  other  nations,  but,  at  the  same  time,  has  certain 
distinctive  features  which  raise  it  far  above  all  other  prophecy.  The  operation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  prophet  is  to  be  explained  by  the  similar  operation  of 
the  Spirit  in  "  giving  the  Christian  assurance  of  salvation."  The  contents  of  the 
influence  differ,  and  there  may  be  a  difference  in  extent  jmd  degree  of  this  influ- 
ence ;  but  the  operation  is  practically  the  same. 

Prediction  is  sharply  distinguished  fiom  prophecy.  All  prediction  is  proph- 
ecy ;  but  much  prophecy  is  not  prediction.  Prediction  is  "  an  extraordinary 
feature  "  of  prophecy.  It  is  "  the  smallest  section  of  the  range  of  prophetic  in- 
struction." It  is  not  peculiar  to  Hebrew  Prophecy,  but  is  found  in  the  prophecy 
of  all  nations.  The  importance  of  prediction  lies  in  the  fact  that  Messianic 
prophecy  is  prediction. 

That  theory  of  prophecy  which  seeks  above  all  to  find  the  literal  fulfillment  of 
individual  prophecies,  a  fulQllment  of  the  word  and  of  the  details,  is  believed  to  be 
false.  "  Prophecies  are  predictions  only  as  to  the  essential  and  the  ideal  elements. 
The  purely  formal  elements  belong  fo  the  point  of  view  and  coloring  of  the  individ- 
ual prophets.  We  are  not  to  find  exact  and  literal  fulfillment  in  detail  or  in  gen- 
eral ;  but  the  fulfillment  is  limited,  as  the  prediction  is  limited,  to  the  essential  ideal 

contents  of  the  prophecy Looking  forth  into  the  future,  prophetic  prediction 

clothes  and  represents  that  which  is  to  come  in  the  scenery  and  language  familiar 
to  it  in  the  present  and  in  the  past."  There  is  a  clearly  marked  development  in 
the  growth  of  prophecy,  from  lower  forms  to  higher;  from  general  prediction 
to  specific.  "  Messianic  prophecy  is  an  .advancing  organism  expressing  in  ever 
richer  and  fuller  representations  the  ideal  of  complete  redemption  through  the 
Messiah.  History  advances  with  prophecy  toward  the  same  goal,  but  prediction 
points  the  way."  Hebrew  prediction  has  no  double  sense,  and  indeed,  no  succes- 
sive fulfillment.  What  interpreters  commonly  understand  to  be  "  successive  ful- 
fillment," is  but  the  realization  of  some  phases  of  the  messianic  ideal  before  the 
ideal  itself  is  attained. 


•Messianic  Pkopheoy,  the  predfctlon  ui'  the  fulflUment  of  reflcmptlon  through  tho 
Messiah;  a  critical  study  of  the  Messianic  pastagos  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  order  of  their 
development.  By  Charles  Augustus  Brlggs,  D.  D.,  Professor  In  the  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, New  York  City.    8vo,  pp.  xx,  679.    New  Tork,  Cliarki  Sertbner'i  Som,  188«.    Price,  $2.<i0. 
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Partly  in  his  langwage,  and  partly  in  our  interpretation  of  his  language,  we 
have  given  the  leading  principles  in  accordance  with  which  the  subject  is  worked 
out.    This  presentation  is  necessarily  brief  and  fragmentary. 

Now,  as  to  the  application  of  these  principles.  In  thirteen  chapters  there  are 
discussed,  1)  Primitive  Messianic  Ideas,  2)  Messianic  Prophecy  in  the  Mosaic  Age, 
3)  The  Messianic  Idea  of  the  Davidie  Period,  4)  of  the  Earlier  Prophets,  5)  of 
Isaiah  and  liis  contemporaries,  6)  of  Jeremiah  and  his  contemporaries,  7)  of  Eze. 
kiel,  8)  of  the  Exile,  9)  The  Prophecy  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah,  10)  The  Prophecy 
of  the  Restoration  of  Zion,  11)  of  Daniel,  12)  The  Messianic  Idea  of  the  Times  of 
the  Restoration,  13)  The  Jilessianic  Ideal.  Under  these  several  heads  are  grouped 
the  various  individual  prophecies.  In  this  classification  and  presentation  the 
author  avails  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  carry  out  his  ideas  in  reference  to 
"  criticism  '"  and  "  revision."  If  the  Messianic  Idea  is  a  development,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  each  prophecy  find  its  proper  place  in  the  series  of  prophecies.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  the  position  assigned  to  Isa.  xl.-lxvi.,  Zech.  ix.-xiv.,  and 
other  contested  pieces.  The  author  does  not  present  the  translation  of  the  RV., 
but  his  own.  And  in  tliis  he  has  presented,  more  fully  than  ever  before,  his 
ideas  concerning  Hebrew  poetry,  which  have  not  been  generally  accepted,  and  in- 
deed cannot  be  until  they  are  given  in  systematic  form.  Here,  too,  he  has  shown 
a  peculiar  fondness  for  reconstructing  the  text.  The  emendations  proposed  on 
nearly  every  page,  are  worthy  of  careful  study ;  we  feel,  however,  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  Septuagint  has  too  often  been  accepted  instead  of  that  of  the  Hebrew, 
without  sufficient  reason. 

To  sum  up,  the  characteristic  features  of  this  book  are  (1)  the  historical 
theory  of  prophecy  upon  wliich  it  is  constructed;  (2)  the  emphasis  laid  upon  the 
subordinate  importance  of  prediction,  as  related  to  prophecy  in  general ;  (3)  the 
application  of  the  idea  of  development  to  the  individual  Messianic  prophecies; 
(4)  the  application  of  the  principles  of  higher  criticism  in  locating  the  several 
prophecies;  (5)  the  application  of  the  principles  of  lower  criticism  in  reconstruct- 
ing the  text ;  (6)  the  can-yiug  out  of  the  author's  peculiar  ideas  as  to  Hebrew 
Poetry  ;  (7)  the  boldness  and  vigor  with  which  the  whole  work  has  been  performed. 

In  conclusion,  the  spirit  of  the  writer,  while  at  times  severe,  is  generally  excel- 
lent. One  cannot  but  feel  that  he  is  searching  for  the  truth.  The  style,  as  an 
Englsh  critic  has  put  it,  is,  although  ungraceful,  very  clear.  There  are  passages 
in  which  it  is  truly  eloquent.  We  believe  the  author  to  be,  in  the  main,  correct  in 
regard  to  the  principles  of  prophecy  which  he  lays  down.  And  that  the  adoption 
of  these  principles  will  bring  us  back  to  the  Old  Testament ;  for  the  fact  is,  Chris- 
tian students  have  strayed  away  from  the  book.  There  are  many  interpretations, 
many  details,  some  of  them  quite  important,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  gone  far 
away  from  a  correct  view.  Periuips  nothing  is  more  unsatisfactory  than  his 
interpretation  of  the  Immanuel  prophecy.  One  cannot  regard  as  satisfactory  the 
treatment  of  Isaiah  i,ni.  That  he  has  been  unduly  influenced  by  those  views  in 
reference  to  which  he  had  previously  declared  himself  so  positively,  is  apparent. 
It  remains,  however,  to  be  said,  that  this  work  is  the  first  critical  treatment  of  the 
subject  thiit  has  ever  been  written  hi  English  ;  it  is  the  only  presentation  of  the 
suViject  from  the  correct  stand-point,  worthy  of  notice ;  it  is  a  volume  for  which 
Bible-students,— tAose,  at  least,  of  thcni,  who  desire  to  knoio  the  truth,  will  be  pro- 
foundly grateful  to  the  author. 
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In  the  March  and  April  (1886)  numbers  of  The  Student,  special 
attention  was  called  in  various  ways  to  what  was  believed  to  be  a 
serious  defect  in  the  curriculum  of  the  theological  seminary.  It  was 
claimed  that  more  work  in  the  Bible  should  be  done ;  and  perhaps 
less  work  about  it.  It  was  argued  that  provision  for  the  study  of  the 
English  Bible  in  the  seminary  should  be  made.  The  subject  was 
taken  up  by  the  religious  press,  and  in  some  instances  by  the  trustees 
of  theological  institutions.  The  results  are  already  apparent.  In  not 
a  few  institutions  has  such  study  been  introduced.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  this  position  is  supported  by  eight  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  out  of  a  thousand  ministers  in  the  active  work  of  the  pastorate, 
against  forty-eight  who  do  not  look  upon  it  with  favor.* 


Closely  connected  with  the  subject  of  Bible-study'in  the  semi- 
nary is  that  of  Bible-study  in  the  pastorate.  It  is  a  matter  of  some 
interest  to  know  whether  or  not  the  minister,  the  divinely  authorized 
interpreter  and  teacher  of  the  Word  of  God,  is  really  performing  his 
functions  in  this  direction.  Whatever  else  he  may  have  to  do,  and  in 
these  days  the  majority  of  ministers  are  compelled  to  do  much  work 
which  they  have  no  business  to  do,  the  pastor  must  teach  the  Bible. 
To  teach  it  he  must  knozv  it.     To  know  it  he  must  study  \t. 


First  arises  the  question,  does  the  average  pastor  give  to  the 
study  of  the  Bible  a  sufficient  amount  of  time.'  Does  the  Bible 
occupy  that  share  of  his  attention  which  it  deserves .'  It  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  the  minister  .f/«^//«.t  What  does  he  study.' 
On  what  is  his  time  spent.'     And  further,  Shall_one  be  satisfied  with 


*  See  page  13.3  of  this  number  of  Tub  Student. 
+  Many  of  thom,  however,  do  not  study. 
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that  work  done  on  the  Bible  which  may  be  classified  under  the  heads 
of  devotional  reading  and  sermon-preparation  ?  These  are  necessary; 
but  they  are  not  Bible-study,  although  often  wrongly  regarded  as 
such. 


Another  question  suggests  itself  Are  the  ministers  of  our  day 
making  an  effort  to  keep  up  with  the  times  in  the  line  of  Bible-study.' 
With  many  of  them  the  daily  paper  is  a  necessity  ;  because  they  must 
be  up  with  the  times.  But  how  many  are  as  anxious  to  know  the 
results  of  modern  scholarship  as  applied  to  the  Bible .''  It  is  true,  they 
may  entertain  the  feeling  that  the  work  of  modern  scholars  is  unreli- 
able, and  so  shun  any  contact  with  it.  That  class  of  ministers  is  not 
a  small  one  which  holds  the  belief  that  so  far  as  concerns  Bible-truth, 
whatever  may  be  said  of  other  truth,  the  older  the  statement,  the  more 
correct  it  is  apt  to  be.  Would  one  believe  that  out  of  every  one 
thousand  ministers  there  are  four  hundred  and  twenty-six,  nearly 
one-half,  who  use  only  the  Old  Version  in  their  personal  study 
of  the  Bible.''  If  the  only  difference  between  these  versions  was  the 
printing^as[  poetry  of  those  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  which  are 
poetical,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  understand  why  every  real  student 
of  the  Bible  should  not  use  the  New  Version  in  his  personal  study. 

This  is  but  one  indication,  and  there  are  many,  that  the  minister 
of  the  present  age  is  slow  to  avail  himself  of  what,  if  accepted,  would 
prove  most  helpful.  There  is  a  widely  prevailing  timidity,  called  con- 
servatism.    It  is  not  true  conservatism.     It  is  a  timorous  inertia. 


Many  other  questions  relating  to  this  same  subject  come  up.  Our 
readers  are  invited  to  study  the  article  in  this  number  entitled  "Bible- 
study  in  the  Pastorate ;  Figures  and  Facts."  It  will  be  found  to  con- 
tain much  that  is,  to  say  the  least,  suggestive.  In  another  number  of 
The  Student  the  matter  will  be  considered  in  some  of  its  more  im- 
portant applications. 


BIBLE-STUDY  IN  THE  PASTORATE;  FIGURES  AND  FACTS, 

By  the  Editor. 


In  order  to  ascertain,  as  exactly  as  possible,  the  general  amount  and  character 
of  Bible-study  carried  on  by  men  who  are  engaged  in  the  active  work  of  the  min- 
istry, as  well  as  to  learn  the  opinions  of  these  men  on  certain  questions  relating  to 
theological  instruction,  the  writer  prepared  and  mailed  to  twelve  hundred  minis- 
ters a  printed  form  containing  certain  questions,  with  a  request  for  answers  to 
them.  That  the  reader  may  be  better  able  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  results 
of  the  inquiry  thus  instituted,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  statement  of  certain 
points  relating  to  this  printed  form,  the  persons  to  whom  it  was  sent,  and  the 
replies  received. 

1 .  It  was  understood  that  the  contents  of  the  replies  should  be  regarded  as  con- 
fidential, so  far  as  concerned  the  publication  of  any  statement  in  connection  with 
any  name.  Had  this  fact  been  stated  more  definitely  in  the  letter  accompanying 
the  printed  form,  the  apprehensions  of  a  smaller  number  would  have  been 
aroused. 

2.  This  printed  form  was  not  intended  in  any  sense  to  extort  "  confessions," 
although  it  would  seem  to  have  been  regarded  by  some  in  this  light,  if  the  letters 
which  accompanied  their  replies  are  to  be  accepted  as  presenting  their  views. 
The  existence  of  this  idea  may,  perhaps,  also  account  for  the  fact  that  a  number 
of  those  of  whom  the  request  was  made,  failed  to  reply ;  a  failure  profoundly 
regretted  by  the  writer,  because  there  were  special  reasons,  at  least  in  some  cases, 
for  supposing  that  the  contents  of  the  reply  would  have  been  of  particular  inter- 
est. 

3.  The  ministers  to  whom  the  printed  form  was  sent  were  of  Ave  denomina- 
tions :  Congregational,  Baptist,  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Episcopalian.  All  were 
graduates  of  a  theological  seminary.  All  were  men  engaged  in  the  actual  work  of  the 
pastorate.  All  had  been  in  the  ministry  five  years ;  none  longer  than  twenty 
years.    Every  name  was  carefully  selected. 

i.  The  work  of  tabulating  the  "  returns  "  has  been  one  of  extreme  difficulty. 
Most  of  the  questions  were  not  of  a  cliaracter  to  be  answered  by  "  Yes,"  or  "  No." 
The  ciises  of  no  two  men  were  alike.  The  necessary  brevity  of  the  reply  in  many 
instances  left  much  to  be  inferred.  Care  has  been  taken,  however,  to  present  the 
substance  of  the  replies  in  what  is  believed  to  be  a  strictly  accurate  form. 

5.  As  each  one  hundred  replies  was  taliulated,  it  was  noticed  that  the  gener- 
al  average  remained  about  the  same.  The  statements  herein  given  would  not 
have  been  materially  changed  had  the  calculation  been  for  live  thousand  instead 
of  one  thousand. 

6.  In  order  to  give  uniformity  to  the  statement,  the  calculation  in  each  case 
has  been  made  upon  the  basis  of  one  thousand.  This  will  present  clearly  tlie  rela- 
tive proportion  under  each  head. 

7.  Many  details  of  a  most  interesting  character  were  received  in  connection 
witli  the  replies,  wliich  could  not  well  l)e  included  in  lliis  presentation.  These 
will  furnish  material  for  a  second  paper  upon  the  subject  in  a  future  number  of 
The  Student. 
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8.    The  thanks  of  the  writer  are  hereby  tendered  the  gentlemen  who  so  kindly 
and  courteously  granted  his  request  for  information. 

1.  Average  time  in  the  ministry  of  those  furnishing  information 10?i  years. 

2.  Number  specially  interested  in  Dogmatic  Theology 242 

3.  Number  specially  interested  in  Church  History 252 

4.  Number  specially  interested  in  New  Testament  Exegesis 287 

5.  Number  specially  interested  in  Doguuitic  Theology  and  New  Testament  Exegesis 45 

6.  Number  specially  interested  in  Old  Testament  Exegesis 65 

7.  Number  specially  interested  in  Old  Testament  and  New  Testament  Exegesis 124 

8.  Number  using  in  their  personal  Bible-study  the  Revised  Version 366 

9.  Number  using  in  their  personal  Bible-study  the  Old  Version 426 

10.  Number  using  in  their  personal  Bible-study  both  versions 208 

11.  Number  giving  a  certain  allotted  time,  outside  of  devotional  reading  and  sermon-prep- 

aration, to  both  Old  Testament  and  New  Testament  study 412 

12.  Number  giving  such  time  to  New  Testament,  but  not  to  Old  Testament 76 

13.  Number  giving  such  time  to  Old  Testament,  but  not  to  New  Testament 76 

14.  Number  giving  no  special  time  to  Bible-study 288 

15.  Number  giving  time  to  the  study  of  topics  involving  biblical  study 148 

16.  Number  who  have  read  the  entire  Old  Testament  in  English  one  or  more  times  since 

leaving  the  Seminary 636 

17.  Number  who  have  read  the  entire  Old  Testament  in  Hebrew * — 

18.  Number  who  have  read  in  Hebrew  certain  books: 

Psalms 164  Pentateuch 102  Minor  Prophets 52 

Genesis 104  Isaiah 104  Job 16 

19.  Number  who  read  Hebrew  with  some  degree  of  regularity tl80 

20.  Number  who  have  read  the  entire  New  Testament  in  English  one  or  more  times  since 

leaving  the  Seminary 7ii0 

21.  Number  who  have  read  the  New  Testament  in  Greek 204 

22.  New  Testament  books  which  have  been  read  in  Greek: 

Gospels  by 212  Lesser  Epistles  by 112 

Epistle  to  the  Romans  by 132  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  by 84 

Acts  by 100  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  by 84 

Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  by 93  Revelation  by 48 

23.  Number  who  have  taken  up  and  made  special  study  of  separate  books 740 

24.  Old  Testament  books  which  have  been  studied  specially: 

Genesisby 292  Minor  Prophets  by 102 

Psalms  by 256  The  Pentateuch  by 96 

Isaiah  by 204  Ruth  by 72 

Job  by 124  Jonah  by 52 

Daniel  by 104  Song  of  Solomon  by 36 

25.  New  Testament  books  which  have  been  studied  specially: 

Gospels  by 380  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  by . 176 

Epistle  to  the  Romans  by 368  Lesser  Epistles  by 160 

Acts  by 228  Philemon  by 136 

Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  by 228  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  by 1-0 

Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  by 212  Gospel  of  Jihn  by 116 

Revelation  by 192  Epistle  of  James  by 48 

26.  Number  who  have  done  special  work  in  Old  Testament  History 372 

27.  Number  who  have  done  special  work  in  Old  Testament  Theology 228 

28.  Number  who  have  done  expository  preaching tt24 

29.  Number  who  have  prepared  exegetieal  papers : 

a)  On  the  Old  Testament 132 

b)  On  the  New  Testament 140 

c)  On  subjects  of  which  the  department  was  not  specitied 124 

30.  In  reference  to  the  teaching  of  the  English  Bible  in  the  Theological  Seminary, 

a)  Number  out  of  a  thousand  favoring  it 888  ■ 


*  Ten  or  twelve  men  had  read  more  than  one-half  of  the  Old  Testament  in  Hebrew,  but  no 
one  had  entirely  finished  it. 

+  It  was  difficult  to  make  from  the  papers  a  satisfactory  calculation  on  this  point.  The 
number  18(1  is  probably  an  over-estimate. 

t  This  was  ditBcult  to  determine;  men's  ideas  as  to  what  expository  preaching  is,  differ  con- 
siderably. 
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b)  Number  out  of  a  thousand  opposing  it 48 

c)  Number  expressing  no  opinion 64 

31.  In  reference  to  making-  Hebrew  an  elective  in  the  Theological  Seminary, 

a)  Number  favoring  it 138 

b)  Number  opposing  it 808 

c)  Number  expressing  no  opinion 66 

32.  In  reference  to  the  advisability  of  having  in  the  Theological  Seminary  instruction  in 

Biblical  Theology  as  distinct  from  Systematic  Theology: 

a)  Number  favoring  it ^S^ 

h)  Number  opposing  it 20 

o)  Number  expressing  no  opinion 48 

111  submitting  the  results  of  tliis  inquiry,  our  space  will  allow  only  a  few  gen- 
eral remarks : — 

1.  New  Testament  Exegesis,  it  will  be  seen,  is  the  favorite  study  of  the 
largest  number  of  ministers.  Including  those  whose  special  studies  are  divided 
between  the  New  Testament  and  Dogmatic  Theology,  and  between  the  New  Tes- 
tament and  Old  Testament,  we  find  that  four  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  or  nearly 
one  half  of  the  whole  number,  take  special  interest  in  the  New  Testament.  The 
other  half,  four  hundred  and  ninety-four,  give  tlteir  chief  attention  to  History  and 
Dogmatic  Theology.  Fifty-five  take  special  interest  in  the  Old  Testament,  or, 
including  those  who  combine  the  New  Testament  with  the  Old,  one  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  out  of  a  thousand. 

2.  From  one  stand-point,  the  number  of  those  making  use  of  the  Revised 
Version  in  their  personal  Bible-study,  is  surprisingly  large.  And  yet,  when  one 
reflects  that  forty-three  ministers  out  of  every  hundred,  do  not  avail  themselves 
of  this  new  and  best  Bible-help,  there  must  arise  a  feeling  of  smcere  regret  that 
men  should  be  so  blind  to  what  is  manifestly  their  own  best  interest. 

3.  At  a  rough  estimate,  only  about  one  half  give  special  time  to  the  study  of 
the  Bible  outside  of  devotional  reading  and  sermon-preparation.  Devotional 
reading  of  the  Bible  is  not  Bible-study ;  nor  is  the  preparing  of  a  sermon  to  be  re- 
garded as  Bible-study,  unless,  indeed,  the  sermon  is  in  the  strictest  sense  an 
expository  one.  Topical  study  of  a  certain  kind  may  well  be  classified  under  this 
head  ;  yet  we  doubt  whether  much  of  it  is,  after  all,  real  Bible-study.  We  must 
draw  the  line  somewhere  between  biblical  study  and  Bible-study.  Both  are 
important ;  but  much  that  is  classified  under  the  former  caption  cannot  be  included 
under  the  latter.  Right  here,  we  believe,  is  the  mistake  of  many  men.  They 
suppose  themselves  to  be  doing  work  called  Bible-study.  If,  however,  they 
would  but  reflect,  they  would  see  that  the  work  which  they  do  under  this  head  is, 
after  all,  something  else.  It  is,  of  course,  good  work,  and  necessary  work,  but 
not  Bible-study. 

4.  There  would,  at  first,  seem  to  be  ground  for  suiprise  that  of  those  inter- 
rogated, not  one  had  read  the  Old  Testament  through  in  the  Hebrew.  But  let  us 
think:  Does  any  one  of  us  have  among  his  acquaintances  in  the  ministry  one 
whom  he  knows  to  have  done  thisV  The  fact  is,  that  there  has  been  no  encour- 
agement for  work  of  this  kind.  What  every  average  student  ought  to  do  during 
his  seminary  course,  and  what  each  pastor  ought  to  do  every  five  years  of  his 
pastorate,  has  not  been  done  even  by  one  in  ten  thousand,  not  to  speak  of  one  in 
a  thousand.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  an  encouraging  feature  of  the  returns,  that 
so  large  a  proportion,  almost  one  in  five,  are  now  reading  Hebrew  with  some 
degree  of  regularity.  Four  years  ago,  this  would  have  been  one  in  twenty-five. 
Five  years  hence,  it  will  be  one  of  two. 
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5.  One  minister  in  three  has  studied  specially  the  Book  of  Genesis;  one 
in  four,  the  Psalms;  one  in  five,  Isaiah;  one  in  eight.  Job;  one  in  ten, 
Daniel ;  one  in  ten,  the  Minor  Prophets  ;  one  in  ten,  the  Pentateuch  as  a  whole  ; 
one  in  fourteen,  Ruth;  one  in  twenty,  Jonah.  We  may,  each  for  himself,  decide 
whetlier  or  not  this  is  a  creditable  showing. 

6.  We  are  surprised  at  the  number,  one  in  three,  of  those  who  have  done 
special  work  in  the  line  of  Old  Testament  History;  and  even  more  so  at  the  num- 
ber, nearly  one  in  four,  who  have  given  special  stiidy  to  Old  Testament  Tlieology. 

The  fact  that  the  International  Siuiday-scliool  Lessons  have  emphasized  the 
need  of  historical  work,  will  perhaps  account  for  the  first;  while  the  latter  num- 
ber is  no  doubt  due,  in  great  measure,  to  the  publication  of  Oehler's  Old  Testa- 
ment Theology,  under  the  editorship  of  Professor  Day. 

7.  It  was  interesting  to  note  the  different  opinions  expressed  concerning  tlie 
value  of  expository  preaching.  Some  had  tried  it,  but,  at  the  request  of  their 
auditors,  had  stopped.  Others  had  found  it  more  and  more  instructive  and  in- 
teresting. Is  it  really  true  that  a  man  who  can  preach,  will  fail  to  interest  his 
hearers  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Word  of  God,  if  he  lias  prepared  himself  prop- 
erly for  his  work  ?  Such  a  thing  is  scarcely  possible.  It  may  be  accepted  as  an 
established  fact,  that  the  man  who  fails  as  an  expository  preacher  fails,  not 
because  the  people  do  not  wish  to  hear  the  Bible  expounded,  but  rather,  because 
the  preacher  has  not  learned  how  to  expound  it,  or  has  not  taken  sufficient  time  for 
preparation.  It  is  only  a  diligent  student  that  can  expound  Scripture.  Sermons, 
the  most  attractive,  may  be  "  evolved  out  of  one's  inner  consciousness;"  Scripture- 
exposition  cannot  be  so  evolved.  In  short,  men  fail  in  their  attempt  to  expound 
Scripture  because,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  they  do  not  know  Scripture. 

8.  Sooner  or  later,  tlie  Bible  in  English  will  be  studied  in  all  our  seminaries. 
The  times  demand  it.  The  demand  must  be  granted.  Wlien  nine  ministers  out 
of  ten  state  in  definite  terms,  upon  the  basis  of  their  experience  in  the  work  for 
which  the  seminary  is  supposed  to  train  a  man,  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  men 
trained  in  the  English  Bible,  a  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  upon  tlie  seminaries 
which  tliey  cannot,  if  they  would,  withstand.  Within  five  years  every  divinity 
school  of  influence  will  liave  made  provision  for  instruction  in  the  English  Scrip- 
tures, not  simply  for  those  who  study  no  Hebrew  or  Greek;  but  also  for 
those  who  are  at  the  same  time  doing  linguistic  work,  and  exegetical  work  of  a 
critical  character. 

9.  Hebrew  will  never  generally  be  made  an  elective.  That  is,  for  full  grad- 
uation from  a  theological  seminary  there  will  be  demanded  in  the  future,  as  in  the 
past,  some  knowledge  of  this  language.  The  present  system  of  requiring  of  all 
men  the  same  amount  of  work,  will  certainly  be  modified.  It  must  be  so  arranged 
that  men  wlio  have  special  inability  in  acquiring  language,  m.iy  use  the  bullv  of 
their  time  in  lines  of  study  where,  perhaps,  tlie  results  accomplished  will  be 
greater.  There  is  no  man,  however,  worthy  of  graduation  from  a  theological  sem- 
inary, wlio  cannot,  if  lie  will  make  a  proper  effort,  acquire  sufficient  Hebrew  to  be 
of  great  practical  benefit  to  him.  It  is  sheer  nonsense  for  a  man  to  claim  either 
that  he  cannot  leani  it,  or  that  when  learned  he  can  make  no  practical  use  of  it. 
This  might  have  been  said  a  decade  since,  but  to-day  such  a  statement  cannot 
stand  for  a  minute. 

10.  Finally  ;  if  all  wlio  favored  the  introduction  into  the  theological  seminary 
of  •'  Biblical  Theology  "  as  a  branch  of  instruction  distinct  from  "  Dogmatic  Tlieol- 
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ogy,"  understood  what  is  now  meant  by  the  term  "Biblical  Theology,"  there 
would  seem  to  be  very  little  difference  of  opinion  in  reference  to  the  question.  It 
is,  however,  a  notorious  fact  that  not  one  man  in  three  really  has  a  true  concep- 
tion of  this  term  and  of  what  it  is  intended  to  include.  As  in  the  case  of  the  term 
"  Higher  Criticism,"  men  will  misunderstand  it,  no  matter  how  often  the  correct 
meaning  of  it  is  presented.  Nevertheless,  one  has  only  to  know  what  "  Biblical 
Tlieology"  is  to  appreciate  its  paramount  value.  Of  the  various  theological 
departments,  this,  more  justly  than  any  other,  comes  under  the  head  of  Bible- 
study. 

The  writer  of  this  paper  is  a  layman;  he  has  never  been  a  pastor.  It 
may  be  said  that  such  a  one  is  in  no  position  to  appreciate  the  cares^and  bur- 
dens of  a  pastorate ;  that  he  little  realizes  the  pressure  resting  upon  the  pastor,  a 
pressure  which  renders  study  in  many  cases  next  to  impossible ;  and  that,  conse- 
quently, it  is  not  for  him  to  sit  in  judgment  on  those  whose  position  he  cannot 
appreciate. 

There  is  a  measure  of  trutli  in  this.  It  would,  indeed,  be  wholly  true,  if 
from  an  outside  position,  with  no  knowledge  of  facts,  and  with  no  interest  in  the 
subject,  he  were  coldly  and  formally  to  philosophize  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done. 
But  this  is  not  the  case. 

During  the  past  few  years  he  has  been  brought,  in  a  peculiar^manner,  into 
close  relations  with  thousands  of  ministers.  He  has  become  personally  acquainted 
with  many  hundreds.  Every  day  in  the  year  brings  letters  by  the  |score  from 
ministers,  detailing  their  troubles,  their  difficulties,  their  disappointments,  their 
afflictions.  He  has  in  this  way  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  minister's  life  which 
even  an  experience  of  that  life  would  not  have  given  hiln.  He  is  not  on  the  out- 
side, but  rather  on  the  inmost  side.  He  does  not  write  in  order  to  criticize,  but, 
if  possible,  to  stimulate.  And  what  is  written  rests  upon  the  statements,  the 
"  confessions,"  as  tliey  themselves  have  termed  them,  of  men  in  the  work. 

Let  everything  be  granted  that  is  asked  ;  let  every  allowance  be  madejthat  is 
demanded  ;  let  every  fact  receive  its  most  favorable  interpretation.  It  neverthe- 
less remains  true  tliat  the  ministry,  taken  tlirough  and  through,  comes  far  short  of 
doing  in  the  line  of  Bible-study,  what  is  expected  of  them,  what  ovght  to  be 
expected  of  them,  and  what  they  ought  to  expect  of  themselves.  The  Bible  is  not 
known  as  it  ought  to  be  known,  and  is  not  used  by  them  as  it  ought  to  be  used. 
A  reform  is  needed  in  this  direction.    Let  it  be  inaugurated. 


SOME  FEATURES  OF  OLD  TESTAMENT  PROPHECY  ILLUS- 
TRATED BY  THE  BOOK  OF  AMOS.^ 

By  Rev.  Edward  L.  Curtis,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  in  the  McCormick  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago. 


The  Book  of  Amos  commences — after  the  motto  giving  its  theme,  divine 
judgment^-  with  the  announcement  of  the  guilt  and  impending  punisliment  of 
the  lieathen  neighbors  of  Israel.  Damascus  and  Ammon  have  been  inhuman  in 
their  warfare  against  Gilead.^  The  Phoenicians  and  Philistines  have  driven  a 
barbarous  slave-trade  and  violated  an  ancient  alliance.*  Edom,  with  unrelent- 
ing hatred,  follows  his  brother  Judah.-''  Moab  has  outraged  the  most  sacred  feel- 
ings of  ancient  piety,  burning  into  lime  the  bones  of  the  king  of  Edom."  Such 
are  the  transgressions  of  these  nations.  We  notice  that  they  are  immoralities ; 
and  while  they  may  have  been  all  associated  with  wrongs  done  to  the  people  of 
Jehovah,  that  is  not  made  prominent  here.  It  is  rather  the  character  of  their 
deeds  that  brings  them  under  divine  condemnation.  Amos  thus  opens  his  proph- 
ecy to  pave  the  way  for  placing  Israel  under  a  similar  judgment.  If  the  nations 
who  stood  in  no  special  relationship  to  Jehovah  were  thus  to  be  punished,  much 
more  his  own  chosen  people.''  Jehovah's  regard  for  a  people  depended  not  only 
on  his  choice,  but  also  on  their  moral  quality. s  Hence  Amos  proceeds  to  depict 
most  vividly  the  immorality  of  the  northern  kingdom,  in  order  to  bring  it  under 
condemnation.  The  oppression  of  the  poor  is  mentioned  again  and  again ;  the 
selling  the  righteous  for  silver,  the  needy  for  a  pair  of  shoes  ;9  the  turning  aside 
the  way  of  the  meek  ;i»  the  longing  for  the  new  moon  and  the  Sabbath  to  be  gone, 
that  unto  the  poor  might  be  sold  the  refuse  of  wheat. n  There  is  abominable  dis- 
honesty in  trade,  making  the  ephah  small  and  the  shekel  great,  dealing  falsely 
with  balances  of  deceit. n  Justice  is  perverted. 12  There  is  lu.xurious  revelry,  with 
fearful  licentiousness  and  drunkenness,  robbery  and  violence. i-'  Amos  thus  is  con- 
spicuous as  an  ethical  preacher,  and  no  minister  of  God  since  his  day  has  rebuked 
with  greater  severity  the  crimes  of  the  rich  in  the  oppression  of  the  poor.  This, 
indeed,  is  characteristic  of  the  work  and  writing  of  the  prophets.  They  were 
ethical  preachers.  The  guilt  often  most  abhorrent  to  them  was  the  wrong  of 
man  to  man.  Nathan  plead  the  cause  of  Uriah  the  Ilittitei*  Elijah  found  the 
great  crime  and  sin  of  Ahab  in  the  murder  of  Naboth.  This  is  given  as  the  ground 
of  the  fall  of  the  royal  house  ;i''  not  the  worship  of  Baal  or  the  golden  calves,  but 
this  murder  most  foul.  Ilosea's  prophecy  opens  with  an  announcement  of  Israel's 
impending  doom  because  the  bloody  deeds  of  Jehu  should  be  avenged  :io  deeds 
which  elsewhere,  because  acceptable  in  destroying  the  house  of  Ahab,  had  been 
commended. 1"  Micah  also  was  an  ethical  preacher,  and  appears  as  the  special 
champion  of  the  poor  peasantry  against  lordly  grandees. is    Isaiah  spoke  in  a  sim- 


i  A  somewhat  similar  study  from  the  Book  of  Joel  by  the  writer  appeared  in  The  Old  Testa- 
jiENT  Student,  Vol.  III.,  Nos.  4  and  .5.  The  endeavor  in  this  article  has  been  to  avoid  repeating- 
the  features  of  prophecy  there  illustrated.  2  i.  3.  3  i.  3.  J  i.  6  and  9.  » i.  II.  6  ii.  I.  i  iii.  I  seq. 
8  ix.  7.  9  ii.  6.  i»ii.  7.  n  viii.  5  soci.  is  v.  12.  i»ii.  7  seq.,  ill.  10,  iv.  1,  vi.  4  seq.  n  3  Sam.  xi.  1  seq. 
16 1  Kgs.  x.iii.  17seq.    ic  Hos.  i.  4.    n3Kgs.  x.30.     ib  Mic.  ii.  1  seq.,  iii.  3  seq. 
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ilar  strain  and  was  bitter  against  great  land  owners,  saying :  "  Woe  unto  tliem 
that  join  house  to  house  and  lay  field  to  field."'  He  classified  great  wealth  with 
idolato'.'-  The  condition,  too,  of  his  beautiful  promise  of  forgiveness,  is  that  of 
moral  reform.^  Jeremiah  took  up  the  cause  of  bondmen  and  bondwomen.*  This, 
then,  without  further  illustration,  is  the  spirit  of  Old  Testament  prophecy.  Its 
words  are  marked  by  far  more  of  the  spirit  of  preacliing  tlian  of  foretelling ;  they 
were  uttered  also  often  not  that  the  future  foretold  in  them  might  come  to  pass, 
but  the  opposite,  that  it  might  not.  Amos  said.  Prepare  to  meet  thy  God.5  geek 
good  and  not  evil,  tliat  ye  may  live."  Hate  the  evil  and  love  the  good  :  it  may  be 
that  the  Lord  God  of  hosts  will  be  gracious  unto  the  remnant  of  Joseph."  lie  had 
possibly  a  liope  then,  certainly  a  desire,  that  the  impending  ruin  which  lie  threat- 
ened might  be  averted.  His  message  was  no  unconditional  word  of  fate :  not 
sometliing  which  must  be  fulfilled  in  detail,  but  rather  which  should  serve  to  set 
forth  tlie  principles  of  God's  government  in  the  world.  Indeed  Amos  teaches  that 
threatened  destruction  might  be  averted  ;  for  in  answer  to  his  prayer  Jeliovah  re- 
pented, and  said  of  specific  judgments,  that  they  should  not  be.s  That  this  also 
is  the  nature  of  prophecy  is  taught  by  the  word  of  Elijah  to  Ahab,9  by  the  story  of 
Jonah,  by  the  repentance  of  the  people  at  the  preaching  of  Micah.iu  This  is,  more 
over,  expressly  declared  in  the  word  given  to  Jeremiah  :  "  At  what  instant  I  shall 
speak  concerning  a  nation,  and  concerning  a  kingdom  to  pluck  up  and  to  break 
down  and  to  destroy  it,  if  that  nation  concerning  which  I  have  spoken  turn  from 
their  evil  I  will  repent  of  the  evil  that  I  thought  to  do  unto  them."ii 

But  while  propliecy  thus  may  be  said  to  be  "never  absolute,  but  always  sub- 
ject to  moral  conditions, "12  on  the  other  hand  sometimes  these  very  moral  condi- 
tions are  revealed.  Thus  to  Isaiah  was  given  the  foreknowledge  of  Israel's  con- 
tinued obduracy. '■*  The  purpose  also  of  God  in  the  choice  of  his  people  Israel 
cannot  be  thwarted  and  changed  by  man's  conduct.  His  compassionate  love  is 
higher  than  his  penal  justice.  His  faithfulness  can  never  be  broken  by  man's 
faithlessness.  Hence  Amos  closes  his  prophecy  with  a  promise  of  the  future  re- 
demption,i*  which  is  never  absent  from  the  prophetic  messages  concerning  Israel. 
But  this  redemption  is  not  to  come  through  the  restoration  of  the  northern  king- 
dom, the  almost  exclusive  subject  of  our  book,  but  through  that  of  the  house  of 
David.  This  is  significant  that  in  all  Hebrew  prophecy  no  hopes  of  the  future 
ever  cluster  around  Ephraim  or  any  northern  dynasty,  although  the  glory  and 
power  of  Israel  were  often  superior  to  that  of  Judah.  Tliis  fact  shows  a  divine 
mind  controlling  the  words  of  the  prophets.  They  are  not  utterances  suggested 
merely  by  the  circumstances  of  their  times  or  by  the  keenest  human  insight  into 
the  future.    They  are  of  God. 

This  divine  element,  however,  does  not  rule  out  the  human.  All  that  which 
the  wisest  foresight,  unaided  by  divine  revelation,  could  give,  must  be  allowed  its 
part  in  prophecy.  Amos  was  a  discerner  of  his  times.  The  instrument  whereby 
Jehovah  was  to  execute  his  wrath  against  Israel  and  the  neighboring  people,  was 
not  some  unknown  power  beyond  the  prophet's  historical  and  political  horizon, 
but,  as  is  indicated,  one  near  at  hand,!'''  beyond  Hamath,"'  and  hence  can  only 
have  been  Assyria.    This  kingdom,  about  800  B.  C.  according  to  the  inscriptions, 


1  Isa.  V.  22.  2  Isii.  ii.  7.  '  Isa.  1. 16  seq.  ^  Jer.  x.t.\iv.  8.  Sec  also  vii.  !1.  ■■  iv.  12.  «  v.  14.  "  v.  15. 
8  vll.  3,  «.  9  1  K(?s.  xxi.  2!l.  10  Jer.  xxvi.  17  seq.  u  Jer.  xviii.  7  and  also  seq.  Comp.  E/.ek.  xviil.  2,5 
seq.  1!  Edcrslieiin's  Propliecy  and  History,  p.  152.  is  Isa.  vl.  fl  seq.  "  ix.  11  sci].  i'  ill.  11. 
16  vi.  U. 
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received  tribute  from  the  nortlieni  Itingtlom ;  and  Jeroboam  II.,  in  whose  reign 
Amo.s  prophesied,  may  only  as  a  vassal  of  Assyria  have  been  permitted  to  extend 
his  power  so  widely  as  to  embrace  Damascus.!  Amos,  now,  may  have  been  quite 
a  traveler.  It  is  certain  that  he  was  no  uninformed  man.  He  shows  a  clear  geo- 
graphical and  historical  knowledge  of  all  Palestine.  It  is  not  impossible  that  he 
may  have  even  visited  Assyria.  He  easily  at  any  rate  could  have  learned  of  its 
colossal  strength  and  power.  Seeing  then  the  weakness  through  moral  corruption, 
the  false  security  of  the  northern  kingdom,  he  must  have  discerned  that,  unless 
Israel  returned  to  moral  purity  and  obtained  strength  in  seeking  Jehovah,  the 
nation  soon  would  be  crushed  and  overthrown,  together  with  her  neighbors,  by  the 
advancing  empire  of  the  East.  Already  Assyria's  movements  were  as  the  roar  of 
a  lion  about  to  take  its  prey.  And  Amos  most  likely  saw  in  it  the  divine  instru- 
ment of  punishment  which  should  not  be  turned  away .2  Thus  also  was  it  with 
the  other  prophets.  Though  not  without  divine  foresight,  a  supernatural  gift, 
they  are  still  to  be  regarded  as  keen  observers  and  interpreters  of  their  times. 
They  saw  what  Jehovah  was  about  to  accomplish  in  the  movements  of  the  nations, 
and  they  sought  to  shape  the  conduct  of  their  own  people  accordingly.  They  were 
statesmen,  royal  counselors,  as  is  especially  illustrated  in  the  activity  of  Isaiah 
and  Jeremiah,  who  endeavored  to  direct  the  foreign  policy  of  Judah. 

The  Book  of  Amos  illustrates  also  the  relation  of  the  early  prophets  to  the 
ceremonial  law,  and  the  outward  forms  of  religion ;  for  Amos  appears  as  no  ex- 
pounder or  mere  interpreter  of  this  law  and  these  forms.  The  people  in  his  day 
were  very  religious.  They  kept  the  Sabbath,  the  unscrupulous  not  dealing  on  that 
day .3  They  were  punctilious  about  their  offerings  and  sacrifices,  their  zeal  ap- 
parently carrying  them  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  law.*  Yet  for  all  this 
Amos  has  not  one  w^ord  of  commendation.  It  may  be  said  that  he  regarded  the 
worship  of  the  northern  kingdom  as  sinful  because  not  at  the  central  sanctuary 
at  Jerusalem.  But  this  he  never  intimates,  and  how  could  he,  when  even  Samuel 
and  Elijah  had  sacrificed  elsewhere  V  It  is  true  that  the  people  are  bidden  not  to 
seek  Bethel  or  Gilgal  or  Beersheba  ;5  but  the  alternative  is  not  that  of  seeking 
Jerusalem,  but  to  seek  Jehovah  and  live.  The  kind  of  seeking  also  is  very  plainly 
indicated.  It  is  not  that  of  sacrificial  worship,  but  of  heart  and  life  service;  for 
the  word  is  :  "  Seek  good  and  not  evil,  that  ye  may  live,  and  so  the  Lord  God  of 
hosts  will  be  with  you.'"''  And  again  :  '■  I  hate  and  despise  your  feasts,  and  I  will 
take  no  delight  in  your  solemn  assemblies.  Yea,  though  you  offer  me  burnt  offer- 
ings and  meal  offerings,  I  will  not  accept  them  :  neither  will  I  regard  the  peace 
offerings  of  your  fat  beasts.  Take  thou  away  the  noise  of  thy  songs,  for  I  will  not 
hear  the  melody  of  thy  viols.  But  let  judgment  roll  down  as  waters  and  right- 
eousness as  a  mighty  stream.'"^  Amos  strikes  here  the  burden  of  the  prophetic 
teaching  of  the  whole  Old  Testament.  It  is  a  constant  protest  against  the  separa- 
tion of  religion  from  morality  :  "  To  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice,  to  hearken  than 
the  fat  of  rams. "8  "  I  desire  mercy  and  not  sacrifice. '"9  "  Wherewith  shall  I  come 
before  the  Lord,  and  bow  myself  before  the  high  God  V  shall  I  come  before  him 
with  burnt  offerings,  with  calves  of  a  year  old  V  Will  the  Lord  be  pleased  with 
thousands  of  rams,  or  ten  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil  ?  He  hath  shewed  thee,  O 
man,  what  is  good  ;  and  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly  and 


1  Schrader's  Cuneiform  Inscriptions,  Vol.  I.,  p.  208.      :  i.  3,  8,  9, 11;  ii.  1,  4-6.     3  viii.o.      <  iv. 
6  V.  .5.    6  V.  U.    1  V.  22  scq.    « 1  Sam.  xv.  22.    »  Hos.  vi.  B. 
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to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  tliy  God  V  "  i  "  To  what  purpose  is  the 
multitude  of  your  sacrifices  unto  me  ?  saith  the  Lord  :  I  am  full  of  the  burnt  offer- 
ings of  rams  and  the  fat  of  fed  beasts,  and  I  delight  not  in  the  blood  of  bullocks 

or  of  lambs,  or  of  he-goats Cease  to  do  evil :  learn  to  do  well :  seek  judgment : 

relieve  the  oppressed,  judge  the  fatherless,  plead  for  the  widow."'-  These  are 
examples  of  the  words  of  the  prophets.  They  do  not  necessarily  imply  the  non- 
existence or  the  non-recognition  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  Levitical  law,  but 
may  be  taken  as  a  warning  against  its  being  too  exaltedly  regarded,  and  an  utter- 
ance of  the  spirit  of  him  who  said  :  "  Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypo- 
crites; for  ye  tithe  mint  and  anise  and  cummin,  and  have  left  undone  the  weight- 
ier matters  of  the  law,  judgment  and  mercy  and  faith  :  but  these  ye  ought  to  have 
done,  and  not  to  have  left  the  other  undone."  <* 


PITHOM.* 

NAVILLE   AND   HIS   REVIEWERS. 
By  Rev.  C.  R.  Gillett, 

Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City. 


Mons.  Edouard  Naville,  in  the  employ  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  went 
to  the  Delta  of  the  Xile  in  the  early  part  of  1883  to  begin  operations  at  Tanis-San- 
Zoan,  but  owing  to  the  advanced  state  of  the  season,  lie  turned  his  attention  to 
the  '-Mound  of  the  Statue"  (Tell-el-Maskhutah)  in  the  Wadi  Timulat,  on  the  old 
canal  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea.  The  place  had  been  identified  by  Lepsius 
with  Raamses,  on  the  basis  of  a  number  of  monuments  found  there  and  sub- 
sequently removed  to  Ismailla,  the  main  one  of  which  represented  Ramses  II. 
seated  between  the  solar  deities,  Ra  and  Turn.  An  examination  of  the  texts  pre- 
pared Mons.  Naville  for  a  result  at  variance  with  the  theory  of  Lepsius,  and  he 
says  that  he  formed  the  opinion  that  when  the  mound  should  be  opened  and  its 
contents  brought  to  light,  the  city  would  be  found  to  be  dedicated  to  Tum,  and 
not  to  Ramses.  The  results  of  the  excavation,  not  theories,  must  justify  this 
hypothesis. 

What  was  found  is  well  known.  An  immense  wall  surrounded  the  nucleus  of 
the  city.  Inside  this,  occupying  the  SW.  comer,  was  a  ruined  temple,  dedicated 
to  '■  Tum,  the  great  god  of  Theku."  Behind  it  a  part  of  tlie  naos  was  foiind, 
which  belonged  to  one  of  the  monuments  already  in  Ismailia.  Eleven  hieroglyphic 
inscriptions  of  greater  or  less  size,  and  two  stones  containing  a  Grseco- Latin  and 
a  Latin  inscription  were  discovered,  and  are  reproduced  in  the  memoir. 

The  earliest  of  the  Egyptian  remains  was  from  the  time  of  Kamses  II.,  and 
tlie  latest  from  Ptolemy  II.  (Pliiladelplios),  tlnis  covering  the  ground  at  intervals 
between  1500  and  ;2.50  B.  C.  There  is  a  probability  that  other  Pharaohs  besides 
those  to  be  mentioned  were  active  here,  though  no  remains  are  found  to  prove  it. 
This  has  been  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  stone  used  for  inscriptions  was 
nearly  all  very  soft  and  unable  to  stand  exposure  for  a  long  time.    Besides,  when 


1  Mie.  vi.  6  sen.    =  laa.  1.  U  seq.    a  Mutt,  xxiii.  ■J.3. 

•The  Store   City   op  Pithom  anu  the   Route   of  the   Exodus.    Ity  Edoiiard  Niiville. 
London.  1S8.5.    First  Memoir  of  the  Ej^ypt  Exploration  Fund. 

The  Alheiiwum.  London,  No.  -1194,  Miir.  H.  1.HK5;  Amhtver  Review,  vol.  IV.  (July),  18a'). 
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the  Roman  soldiery  occupied  this  site,  they  leveled  off  the  ground  for  their  camp. 
The  debris  was  cast  into  the  subterranean  cliambers  of  wliicli  we  have  lieard  so 
much,  and  many  monuments  must  have  been  destroyed,  or  so  hidden  as  not  yet  to 
have  come  to  the  hght.  As  all  of  these  chambers  have  not  yet  been  excavated,  a 
rich  liarvest  may  still  await  the  spade.  Of  kings  of  the  twentieth  and  twenty-first 
dynasties  it  is  possible  that  we  have  some  monuments  at  Tell-el-Maskhutah,  though 
by  no  means  certain.  Remains  have,  however,  been  uncovered  bearing  the  royal 
oval  of  Sheshonk  II.  (Shishak),  Osorkon  II.  and  Takelot  of  the  twenty-second 
dynasty,  of  Kectanebo  1.,  a  great  warrior  and  an  important  king  of  the  thirtieth 
dynasty,  and  finally  of  Ptolemy  II.  (284-247  B.  C). 

Besides  these  two  other  stones  were  found  of  great  importance.  One  of  them 
reads  thus  LOEPO  |  POLIS  |  ERO  |  CASTRA  :  =(Aof,,o  |  polls  [  ero  ;  castra).  The 
meaning  of  Lo  is  unknown,  but  the  rest  is  plain.*  Of  this  stone  Dillmaun  says  :t 
"  By  far  the  most  important  result,  so  far  as  geography  is  concerned,  from  the 
finds  of  Mons.  Naville,  is  in  the  establishing  of  the  site  of  Heroopolis."  (p.  5.) 
This  Heroopolis  is  shovvn  by  the  same  inscription  to  have  been  also  the  Ero  Castra 
of  the  Romans. 

The  other  Latin  inscription  is  longer  and  all  the  work  of  one  hand.  It  reads  : 
DDNN  VICTORIBVS  |  MAXIMIANO  ET  SEVERo  |  IMPERATORIBVS 
ET  I  MAXIMINO  ET  CONST ANTI(NO)  |  NOBILISSIMIS  |  CAESABIBI. .  .| 
AB  ERO  IN  CLVSMA  |  MI  Villi  fi  |  -t  Of  this  "  find  "  the  reviewer  for  the 
Andover  Review  remarks  (And.  Rev.  vol.4,  p.  90),  "  M.  Naville  attaches  great 
importance  to  a  Roman  mile-stone  he  found,  which  puts  the  distance  between 
Heroopolis  and  Clysma  at  nine  miles.  This  only  gives  in  round  numbers  what 
Bischoff  and  Moller  ( IFortei-ftMc/i  d.  Geogr.)  state  more  exactly  at  eight  miles  and 
three  quarters."? 


*  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  stone  is  inscribed  by  two  hands,  the  letter  P  in  the  second  line 
marking  the  transition.  Comparison  with  the  facsimile  will  also  show  that  the  first  line  was 
engraved  in  a  character  more  like  the  Greek  lapidary  script,  while  the  last  three  lines  are  evi- 
dently Latin.    The  P  of  the  first  line  is  the  Greek  r. 

+  ITeber  Pithom,  Hero,  Clysma  nach  Naville.  (Separatabdruck.)  SitzungsberichtderK. Preus. 
Akad.  d.  Wissensch.  zu  Berlin.    Sitzung:  der  philosophiseh-historisehen  Classe  vom  30.  Juli  18S5, 

XXXI.X. 

t  If  there  is  a  mistake  in  the  last  line,  it  is  a  double  blunder,  as  there  is  a  double  designation 
of  9  miles  as  the  distance  between  Ero  and  Clysma,  0  bein^  the  Greek  9. 

§  Cf.  also  Andover  Revir,w,  iv.  p.  87,  where  it  is  said,  "In  Bischoff  and  Holler's  'Worterbueh 
der  Geographie' (printed  1829)  it  is  stated  that 'Heroopolis  was  a  city  in  the  east  part  of  lower 
Egypt,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river  of  Ptolemy,  east  from  Pharbastis  (i.e.,  Belheis),  8^j  miles 
northwest  from  the  inlet  to  the  Arabian  Gulf.'"  Later  in  the  same  article  this  "inlet  to  the 
Arabian  Gulf"  becomes  Clysma  to  the  writer's  imagination.  This  quotation  is  an  unfortunate 
one.  In  the  first  place,  e.vamination  shows  that  C/ysma  is  not  even  hinted  at,  much  less  men- 
tioned in  the  original,  and  therefore  it  has  been  supplied  by  the  reviewer  in  an  unwarranted 
way.  He  makes  his  authority  say  what  it  does  nut  say.  In  the  second  place,  the  whole  inter- 
pretation of  the  statement  of  Strnbo,  etc.,  cited  by  Bischofi'  and  Moller,  as  to  the  c.xaet  location 
of  Herofipolis,  turns  on  the  question  whether  indeed  the  sea  never  extended  further  to  the  north 
than  now.  In  the  third  place,  the  reviewer  has  omitted  a  very  important  part  of  the  statement, 
which  says  that  the  site  ol  Heroiipolis  was  at  the  present  (1829)  "Ainthecheid"  which  the  maps 
of  the  "Description  de  I'Egypte"  place  at  or  very  near  the  present  "Tell-el-Maskhutah."  In  the 
fourth  place  the  writer  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  contradiction  which  exists  between  the 
view  of  the  dictionai*y  and  the  geological  argument  ('/)  which  he  brings  forward.  If  one  is 
adopted,  the  other  must  fall,  and  vice  versa.  If  Hero  was  at  Tell-el-Maskhutah,  then  Clysma  was 
nine  (8^.i)  miles  awaj',  very  near  the  present  Ismailia,  and  at  the  head  of  the  "  inlet"  or  "  recess'* 
of  the  sea  according  to  Strabo.  If,  however,  the  sea  never  came  further  north  than  Suez,  and 
if  Clysma  was  near  Suez,  and  was  the  only  place  that  ever  bore  that  name  on  the  isthmus,  then 
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This  writer  would  thus  discredit  the  mile-stone.  IIow  could  this  more  exact 
distance  be  known  '?  Whence  did  it  come  to  be  thus  "  more  exactly  "  determined '? 
No  ancient  authority  has  been  quoted  or  in  any  way  cited  that  supports  the  fig- 
ures as  understood  by  the  reviewer,  and  yet  tliey  are  thus  taken  on  faith  and 
thrown  out  to  the  disparagement  of  the  work  of  Naville.  The  Itinerary  of  Anto- 
ninus does  not  give  this  inteipretation  any  aid  or  countenance.  It  gives  the  follow- 
ing distances:*  (a)  "  Ileliu  (usque)  Scenas  veteranorum  milia  plus  minus  18  (22), 
(usque)  Vico  Judseorum  mpm.  12,  (usque)  Tliou  mpm.  12,  (usque)  Hero  mpm.  24, 
(usque)  Serapiu  mpm.  18,  usque  Clysmo  mpm.  50."  This  citation  does  not  accord 
■with  the  more  exact  distance  by  about  fifty-nine  and  one  quarter  miles,  or  making 
allowance  for  the  short  Roman  mile  (1614  yards)  and  assuming  that  the  reviewer 
has  failed  to  allow  for  the  difference  between  the  Englisli  and  German  mile,t 
the  divergence  miglit  be  reduced  to  something  like  twelve  miles  and  one  half,  on 
the  basis  of  the  lovg  German  mile  (5.753  Engl,  miles).  This  explanation,  however, 
is  far  from  satisfactory. 

But  the  mile-stone  is  really  important,  as  is  showii  by  the  fact  that  Prof. 
Dillmann  devotes  considerable  attention  to  it  in  the  paper  already  mentioned.  Of 
it  as  bearing  upon  the  location  of  Hero  he  says  (p.  4)  that  it  cannot  be  adduced  in 
evidence,  as  it  may  have  been  removed  from  its  original  place  and  transported  to 
the  spot  wliere  found.  The  location  he  had  already  accepted  as  fixed  by  the  other 
stone.  The  value  of  this  one  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  gives  a  distance  to  another 
place.  Now  tliere  are  two  courses  open  in  regard  to  this  stone,  either  to  regard 
it  as  having  sufficient  evidential  value  to  overthrow  the  correctness  of  the  Itin- 
erary (Naville)  or  as  requiring  the  hypothesis  of  two  places  called  by  the  same 
name  somewhere  on  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  (Dillmann,  pp.  7,  8).  After  an  extended 
discussion  of  the  various  appearances  of  Clysma  in  early  literature.  Professor 
Dillmann  arrives  at  the  conclusion  "  that  there  was  a  Clysma  near  Suez.  A  Clys- 
ma nine  miles  from  Hero  must  have  been  a  second.  Before  this  can  be  considered 
assured  it  must  be  proved  that  (1)  the  mile-stone  originally  stood  in  Hero  and  was 
not  carried  there  later,  and  (2)  that  the  inscription  on  it  really  affirms  what  Naville 
tinds  there,  that  Clysma  was  nine  miles  distant  from  Hero"  (pp.  9,  10).  On  the 
■faasis  of  the  existence  of  a  ClysmaJ  a  little  to  the  nortli  of  Suez  we  are  thus  shut 
up  to  a  choice  between  two,  either  the  stone  tells  the  truth,  or  it  is  false  ;  it  has 
been  rightly  interpreted,  or  it  has  been  misunderstood.  This  is  tlie  sole  question 
to  be  decided.  The  first  point  mentioned  by  Dillmann  is  of  no  importance  what- 
ever ;  for  the  story  of  the  inscription  is  equally  true  or  false  whether  it  be  found  in 
Hero,  Ileliopolis,  Tanis,  Bulak,  or  the  British  Museum.  The  one  question  is  as  to 
the  truth  or  falseness  of  the  statement,  and  that  belongs  to  others  than  the  present 
writer  to  determine.    It  is  a  question  in  the  department  of  Palceography. 


Hero  has  not  yot  been  found  and  the  mile-stone  is  false.  But  all  thini^s  point  the  other  way. 
The  whole  strenirth  of  the  review  notice  finally  rests  upon  this  one  point,  of  which  mention  will 
be  made  later, — the  ancient  bounds  of  the  sea. 

*  Vetera  Komanorum  Itinoraria.  sive  .Antonini  Augusti  Itinorarinni curante  Petro  Wes- 

Belingio.  Amstelodaini  1735.  Pp.  lOlt-TU;  and,  Itinerarium  Antonini  August!  et  HIerosoljmitunum 
....ediderunt  G.  Parthey  et  M.  Pinder.    lierolini,  1H48.    Pp.  ;,V6. 

tThe  quotation  is  from  the  (ierman  dictionary  named. 

t  This  hypothesis,  it  may  be  said,  is  not  as  absurd  as  it  niight  seem  at  first  sipht;  for  wc  have 
as  yet  no  liint  as  t(j  the  date  either  of  the  city  that  tuts  been  identified  dtillnuinni  near  Suez,  or 
of  the  possible  city  which  Dillmann  says  would  be  needed  to  accord  with  the  record  of  the  mile- 
Stone. 
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The  site,  then,  of  Hero-Heroopolis,  is  at  last  proved  to  be  where  it  was  some- 
times suspected  to  be,  though  no  one  seems  to  have  been  very  positive  about  it- 
An  important  question  arises  in  connection  witli  this  identification  in  regard  to 
its  proximity  to  tlie  sea.  Tlie  testimony  of  tlie  old  geographers  is  mentioned  more 
or  less  fully  by  the  Andover  reviewer,  beginning  with  Theopbrastus.  and  continu- 
ing with  that  of  Lucian  and  Strabo.  Strabo  is  said  to  confirm  the  statement  of 
Theopbrastus  in  stating  that  Hero  is  "near  the  end  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,"  and 
"  near  Arsinoe  are  situated,  in  the  recess  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  towards  Egypt,  Hero- 
iipolis  and  Cleopatris.'"*  "Lucian  is  quoted  as  saying  that  'a  young  man  em- 
barked at  Alexiindria,  ascending  the  Nile,  and  sailed  as  far  as  Clysma,  a  port  at 
the  extreme  end  of  the  canal,  at  the  Red  Sea.'  "  The  reviewer  continues,  "  From 
all  tbis  it  is  evident  that  Clysma  was  a  port  on  the  Eed  Sea,  at  the  eastern  end  of 

the  canal,  and  that  Herocipolis  was  a  town 8|  miles  west  from  Clysma.'"t    To- 

this  statement  very  serious  objection  may  be  made  on  the  ground  of  inconsistency, 
if  the  writer  wishes  to  be  understood  that  the  inscription  "  Ero  Castra  "  is  authentic 
and  its  evidence  conclusive.  If  this  be  not  admitted,  the  position  of  Dillmann 
may  be  adduced  to  offset  such  denial,  but  the  writer  would  at  least  be  consistent 
in  saying  that  "  if  the  Red  Sea  ever  extended  north  of  the  point  which  it  now 
reaches,  it  must  have  been  in  some  prehistoric  period  "  (p.  87). 

The  testimony  of  the  early  geographers  turns  entirely  upon  the  question  of 
the  former  extension  of  the  sea.  They  speak  of  Heroopolis  as  at  the  head  of  the 
"  recess  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,"  which  is  called  by  Strabo  after  this  city.  Those 
who  hold  that  the  sea  never  came  further  north  than  Suez,  must  hold  that  Hero  is 
not  at  Tell-el-Maskhutah  (on  account  of  the  discrepancy  in  the  distances)  and  that 
it  must  be  sought  somev^here  between  "  eight  iind  three  quarters  miles"  and  nine 
miles  from  the  "  inlet  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,"  not  from  Clysma.  There  is,  however, 
good  expert  testimony  against  this  belief,  even  if  "  the  evidence  that  any  sea  ever 
washed  the  Serapeum  is  only  '  conjectural.' "  The  following  may  be  cited  as 
holding  to  a  considerable  extension  of  the  sea  northward :  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson, t 
of  McGill  College,  Montreal ;  Edward  Hull,?  Prof.  Geology,  Royal  College  of 
Science,  Dublin,  and  Director  of  Survey  of  Ireland,  etc.;  Sir  John  Coode,||  and 
Du  Bois  Aynie.H  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  to-day  the  Suez  Canal  is  only  kept 
open  and  navigable  by  the  constant  dredging  that  is  carried  on.  If  this  artificial 
water-way  is  thus  in  danger  of  filling  up  and  choking,  why  should  not  an  arm  of 
the  sea,  never  of  any  very  great  depth  at  best,  suffer  a  like  danger  ?  Prof.  Lepsius 
is  said  to  have  declared  against  this  extension  of  the  sea  on  the  ground  of  the  re- 
mains of  a  canal  "  north  of  Suez  for  a  distance  of  three  leagues."  What  does  thi.s 
prove'?  It  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  canal  was  put  there  to  serve  a  purpose, 
that  of  water  communication.  What  would  be  more  natural  after  the  filling  up 
of  the  sea  and  the  stoppage  of  water  traftic  in  this  way,  than  for  the  government 
to  undertake  to  accomplish  in  an  artificial  way  that  which  was  no  longer  possible 
naturally  ? 


*  The  Andover  reviewer  does  not  give  this  quotation  in  eortenso,  but  says,  "  In  anotliei-  place 
(p.  804,  not  881  as  stated)  he  says  it  was  near  Arsinoe  and  Cleopatris,"  XVII.,  I.,  26. 

+  The  distance  "8?i  miles"  is  derived  from  a  quotation  already  given  and  not  repeated  here. 

t  Egypt  and  Syria  (By-paths  of  Bible  Knowledge,  VI.),  p.  58. 

§  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  Quarterly  Statement,  April,  1884,  pp.  137-141. 

II  Ditto,  April,  1885,  pp.  97-9fl. 

H  Description  de  I'Egypte  (isoti)  III.  lS7-lfl2;  IV.  715-733.  ^ 
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But  too  much  space  has  aheady  been  given  to  this  discussion.  We  pass  over 
some  points  in  the  review  of  Naville's  bools,  which  seem  to  us  unwaiTanted,  and 
take  up  a  point  which  concerns  the  author  of  the  memoir  rather  than  its  subject. 
The  Andover  reviewer  forgets  himself  in  malcing  the  following  statement,  which 
in  other  periodicals  of  some  sorts  might  be  passed  over  in  silence  :  "  Besides,  the 
announcement  of  M.  Xaville's  discoveries  was  made  with  undue  haste  (in  the 
London  Times,  the  Academy,  etc.)  before  he  had  time  to  read  the  inscriptions 
with  care,  and  he  must  have  felt  constrained  to  verify  the  assertions  of  his  too 
sanguine  friends  "  (p.  90).  To  insinuate  or  openly  charge  any  such  literary  dis- 
honesty upon  the  author  and  then  to  couple  it  with  such  an  epithet  as  the  "  schol- 
arly Naville"  and  the  statement  (cf.  p.  91)  that  •'  nothing  can  be  more  apparent, 
nothing  more  cheerfully  recognized  than  the  careful,  painstaking,  scholarly  faith- 
fulness with  which  M.  Xaville  has  done  his  work,"  is,  to  say  the  least,  absurd. 
If  the  author  has  distorted  facts  in  order  to  "verify  the  assertions  of  his  too  san- 
guine friends,"  he  is  tricky  rather  than  "scholarly,"  deceitful  rather  than  "care- 
ful" and  "  painstaking  "  in  a  bad  rather  than  in  a  good  sense.  The  sentiment 
that  we  criticize  is  unworthy. 

To  those  who  have  kept  abreast  of  the  current  discussion  of  the  question  of 
the  identification  of  Pithom,  the  name  of  the  district  in  which  it  was  situated, 
Theku{-t),  is  familiar.  Of  this  the  reviewer  says  (p.  90)  "  The  Thuku  repeatedly 
mentioned  on  the  monuments,  M.  Naville  assumes  to  be  identical  with  the  biblical 
Succoth."  An  anonymous  writer  in  the  Athenaeum  (No.  2994,  March  14,  "85,  p.  350), 
who  criticizes  Naville's  book  in  an  unfriendly  manner  and  in  a  very  superficial  and 
unsatisfactory  way,  speaks  thus,  "On  the  monument  found  there  M.  Naville  read 
the  name  of  the  god  Atum  or  Tmu  (commonly  Tum),  and  as  Ramses  II.  is  always 
called  the  "  friend  of  Tmu  "  in  the  inscriptions  upon  them,  he  concluded  that  the 
city  was  dedicated  to  this  god.  On  a  fragment  of  a  naos  he  (Naville)  found  the 
name  of  Ramses  II.  and  of  a  district  called  Thuku;  and  from  this  he  argued  that 
the  place  where  he  was  excavating  was  called  Pa-Tmu  (i.  e.,  the  house  of  Tmu)  or 
Pithom,  that  it  was  the  Pithom  which  the  Israelites  built,  and  that  Thuku  was 
the  same  as  the  Succoth  of  the  Old  Testament." 

Such  is  the  insufficient  and  misleading  statement  of  this  writer,  and  it  in- 
cludes over  half  of  his  resume  of  the  work  of  the  "brilliant  and  accomplished 
Egyptian  scholar  M.  Naville"  as  he  is  pleased  to  style  liim. 

These  statements  are  true,  so  far  as  this  identificiition  is  concerned,  but  it 
has  supporters  who  are  well  qualified  to  pass  judgment  in  the  matter.  It  was  not 
made  by  Naville,  but  by  Brugsch,  and  has  ample  support  in  Ebers,*  an  Egyptolo- 
gist second  to  none.  The  name  occurs  many  times  (we  have  counted  it  no  less 
than  nineteen  times)  in  the  monuments,  and  from  the  form  in  which  it  occurs  it  is 
designated  as  a  land  on  the  border,  inhabited  by  people  of  a  foreign  race,  and  also 
as  a  city.  From  this  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  name  was  at  first  applied  to  a 
district  and  afterwards  to  the  chief  city  of  the  same.  That  this  was  a  name  of 
the  city  whose  ruins  are  here  buried  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  The  name 
which  Naville  reads  Pi-tum  and  identifies  with  Pithom  is  also  found  on  the  same 
monuments.  Leaving  for  a  moment  the  question  of  the  truth  of  this  identifica- 
tion, let  us  consider  the  objection  made  by  the  Andover  reviewer  (p.  89).  "Tlie 
contrast  between  Pithom  and  Thuku  in  this  respect  ('determinatives' used  after 


•  Academy,  No.  fiSI,  New  Issue,  May  iS,  1885,  pp.  3T1-373. 
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each)  is  remarkable  and  calls  for  an  explanation.  It  may  be  asked,  Have  we  not 
a  right  to  infer  that  the  temple  gave  a  name  to  the  place  ?  We  reply,  The  place 
already  had  one  name.  It  is  repeatedly  called  the  city  of  Thuku  in  the  monu- 
ments of  the  nineteenth  and  twenty-secon.d  dynasties . . .  and  how  could  it  be  called 
Pithom  at  the  same  time  V  "  ^To  admission  fuller  than  this  could  be  asked  by  the 
most  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  Tell-el-Maskhutah-Pithom  site.  This  final 
question  is  quite  refreshing.  If  the  trouble  had  been  taken  to  examine  the  double 
nomenclature  of  Egyptian  kings  and  cities,  it  would  never  have  been  asked.  Let 
me  cite  some  of  those  mentioned  by  Diimichen  in  his  "  Einleitung  "  to  the  "  Ge- 
schichte  des  alten  Aegyptens,"  von  Eduard  Meyer  in  Oncken's "  Allgemeine 
Geschichte  in  Einzeldarstellungen,"  and  there  printed  on  his  maps  of  the  "nomoi" 
of  Egypt.  Us,  "city  of  the  divine  sceptre  i<s,"  =  iiu,  "city"  (par  excellence)  = 
nu-amon,  "  city  of  Ammon  "  (Heb.  pO^-NJ)  =  Thebes  =  Diospolis ;  nuhi,  "  gold 
city"  =  pa-sehek,  "dwelling  of  Sebek,"  =  Ombos  =  Kum  Ombo;  pu  nti  hi 
ab-t  n-ta  seni,  "city  on  the  East  of  the  land  of  Esne  "=  pa  c/imm^,  "house  of 
Chnum  "  =  Contra  Lato,  near  present  el  Hilleh  ;  dpu  =  pa  cftcm,  "dwelling  of 
Chem"  (Pan)  =  Chemmis,  Panopolis,  Achmun.*  This  system  of  double  names, 
the  one  sacred  and  the  other  "  profane  "  or  civil,  is  something  quite  familiar  to 
students  of  Egyptology,  and  causes  no  surprise  whatever. 

The  Atlienceum  writer  remarks  (p.  350),  "  If  the  Hebrews  wished  to  transcribe 
this  name  (Thuku)  in  their  own  letters,  they  would  certainly  have  used  f|  for  the 
first  letter  of  the  name,  and  not  D."  This  question  has  been  fully  answered  by 
Ebers  in  the  article  already  mentioned.  He  states  that  many  similar  cases  of  the 
substitution  of  these  letters  could  be  given,  besides  the  one  quoted  by  Mons.  Na- 
ville,  in  which  the  Egyptian  Theb-neter  becomes  the  Greek  l,efUvvvToc. 

The  main  interest  to  us  as  biblical  students,  in  the  excavations  of  Mons.  Na- 
ville  at  Tell-el-Maskhutah  is  the  identification  of  Pi-Tum  of  the  monuments  with 
the  Pithom  of  Exod.  i.  11.  The  reviewer  says  on  this  point "there  is  no  ev- 
idence that  he  has  found  a  city  called  Pithom,  much  less  the  city  which  Exod.i.  11 
says  the  Hebrews  built  for  Pharaoh  "  (p.  89).  The  writer  in  the  Atlienceum  re- 
marks also  (p.  350),  "  The  Pithom  of  the  Exodus  is  apparently  as  far  to  seek  as 
ever." 

Now  it  is  held  by  those  competent  to  judge  that  there  is  evidence  that  this 
place  is  the  site  of  old  Pithom  and  all  the  facts  yet  discovered  go  to  show  that  it 
was  the  very  city  in  question.  In  the  first  place  as  to  the  name.  It  is  found  in 
the  tablet  of  Ptolemy  written  fully  and  "determinated"  with  the  city  sign,  and 
also  not  thus  determinated  in  other  texts.  But  there  is  another  consideration 
only  hinted  at  by  Naville,  which  strengthens  the  argument  greatly.  These  same 
texts  draw  a  distinction  between  the  city  of  Tum  and  the  temple  of  Tum.  The  one 
was  Pi-Tum.  Pithom,  and  the  other  was  hna(t)-Tum,  temple  or  sanctuary  of  Tum. 
This  distinction  points  most  conclusively  to  the  existence  of  a  town  called  after 
the  main  deity  of  the  region,  and  shows  by  monumental  evidence  that  the  city  is 
there.  As  to  the  other  point,  the  identity  of  the  place,  we  can  at  least  say  that 
the  results  of  the  excavations  correspond  in  a  marked  way  with  the  facts  as  re- 
corded in  Exodus.  The  bricks  that  have  been  found  (and  the  city  is  almost  en- 
tirely composed  of  these),  are  of  three  sorts,  with  straw,  with  stubble,  and  without 
either,  and  they  are  laid  in  mortar,  an  unusual  thing. 


*  Egyptian  double  names  In  italics. 
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Tlie  further  discussion  of  the  names  of  the  city  and  of  that  of  the  region  can- 
not now  be  entered  upon.  The  present  paper  has  already  outrun  the  most  liberal 
estimate  as  to  length,  and  still  much  remains  to  be  said.  Many  of  the  details  of 
M.  Naville's  discoveries  are  of  rare  interest,  but  they  caiuiot  now  be  considered. 
The  work  is  a  grand  one  and  well  does  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  deserve  not 
only  thanks  but  substantial  remembrance  in  a  financial  way. 


THE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  LESSONS. 

By  Prof.  AVillis  J.  Beechek,  D.  D., 

Auburn   Theological   Seminary,   Auburn,  N.  Y. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  BEGINNINGS. 

The  first  eleven  chapters  of  Genesis  are  a  record  of  the  beginnings  of  human 
history,  leading  up  to  the  history  of  Israel,  which  properly  begins  with  the  call  of 
Abraham,  chapter  xii.  It  is  now  certainly  known  that  mucli  the  same  accounts 
of  the  beginnings  of  things  existed  among  other  ancient  peoples  than  the  Israel- 
ites. Assyrian  writings  of  the  times  of  Sennacherib  have  been  deciphered,  which 
claim  to  be  copies  of  Babylonian  writings  older  than  the  times  of  Abraham,  and 
which  contain,  with  variations  of  form,  some  of  the  accounts  contained  in  the 
first  eleven  chapters  of  Genesis,  including  the  two  biblical  accounts  of  the  crea- 
tion, and  tliat  of  the  deluge.  As  between  these  and  tlie  biblical  narratives,  the 
identification  is  unmistakable;  and  this  being  established,  tlie  two  groups  of 
accounts  are  further  identified  with  similar  accounts  fonnd  among  other  peoples. 
The  biblical  accounts  differ  from  all  the  others  by  the  air  they  have  of  being 
simple  statements  of  fact,  made  by  a  sober-minded  believer  in  one  God;  the 
others,  many  of  tliem  much  fuller  in  details  than  ours,  are  all  marked  by  abnn- 
dance  of  grotesque  and  fanciful  embellishment.  It  is  sometimes  represented  that 
the  Hebrew  accounts  were  selected  from  the  Babylonian  by  some  Hebrew  moiio- 
theist;  this  is  just  as  credible  as  it  is  that  the  canonical  gospels  were  selected 
from  the  apocryphal.  In  such  cases,  according  to  all  human  experience,  the 
simplest  statement  of  facts  is  the  earliest,  and  the  embellished  forms  of  the  story 
come  later.  A  sober  statement  drawn  from  a  myth,  would  ordinarily  have  the 
form  of  a  statement  of  principles  or  generalizations,  not  that  of  a  statement  of 
facts.  The  Babylonian  accounts  may  tlierefore  be  fairly  claimed  as  witnesses  to 
the  extreme  antiquity  of  the  more  original  forms  of  the  same  accounts,  as  now 
found  in  Genesis. 

The  dominant  school  of  anti-traditional  criticism  holds  that  the  account  of 
the  Hood  in  Genesis  is  made  up  of  two  older  accounts  worked  together.  We  have 
already  seen  tliat  it  considers  the  first  account  of  the  creation  as  part  of  an 
Elohistic  writing  of  tlie  time  of  Ezra.  It  holds  that  the  title  "these  are  the 
generations  of  the  lieaven  and  the  earth,  when  they  were  created,"  Gen.  ii.  4, 
belongs  to  the  account  preceding  tlie  title,  and  not,  as  commonly  in  other 
instances,  to  that  which  follows  the  title.  To  the  same  writing  it  attributes 
"the  book  of  the  generations  of  Adam,"  chapter  v.,  except  the  twenty-niiitli 
verse;  also  "  the  generations  of  Noah,"  being  (;en.  vi.  9-22  ;  ix.  1-17,  with  other 
shorter  sections  and  phrases,  in  the  account  of  the  fiood ;  also  "  the  generations 
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of  the  sons  of  Noah,"  the  opening  verses  of  chapter  x.,  ami  parts  of  the  remain- 
der of  the  chapter;  also  "the  generations  of  Shem,"  Gen.  xi.  10-26,  and  "the 
generations  of  Terah,"  Gen.  xi.  27,  31,  32. 

Kuenen  holds  that  the  second  account  of  the  creation,  witli  the  story  of  tlie 
garden  of  Eden,  belongs  to  the  earliest  of  the  three  works  from  which  Genesis  was 
compiled — a  work  written  about  the  eighth  century  B.  C.  Originally,  in  this 
section,  Jehovah  was  written  as  the  divine  name,  but  the  editor  who  placed  the 
section  in  its  present  connection  v\Tote  it  Jehovah  Elohim,  in  order  to  make 
it  apparent  that  Jehovah  is  the  same  with  the  Elohim  of  the  previous  section. 
The  original  account  was  the  same  tliat  we  now  have,  up  to  the  tirst  verse  of  the 
fourth  chapter.  That  verse  was  directly  follow'ed  by  the  last  clause  of  verse  2, 
"  now  Cain  was  a  tiller  of  the  ground,"  and  then  by  verse  17,  thus  omitting 
altogether  what  is  said  concerning  Abel.  This  original  Jehovistic  writing,  lie 
holds,  knew  nothing  of  Abel,  nothing  of  Seth,  nothing  of  tlie  deluge,  but  gave  a 
list  of  the  descendants  of  Cain,  as  far  as  Lamech,  then,  perhaps,  made  Noah  the 
son  of  the  Cainite  Lamech,  and  the  father  of  Shem,  Japliet  and  Canaan,  and  so 
proceeded  to  take  up  the  times  of  Abraham  and  his  descendants.  Later,  some 
reviser  or  revisers  introduced  the  story  of  Abel,  and  added  a  story  of  the  flood, 
and  then,  in  order  to  fit  the  parts  together,  inserted  the  accounts  of  Seth  and  his 
descendants.  Several  centuries  later,  the  jiost-exilic  editor  who  combined  this 
earlier  writing  with  the  writing  produced  in  Ezra's  time,  omitted  the  earlier 
genealogy  of  Seth's  descendants,  except  the  verse  that  explains  the  name  of 
Noah,  Gen.  v.  29,  and  wrote  instead  the  genealogy  he  found  in  the  later  account. 
In  writing  the  remaining  genealogies,  and  the  account  of  the  flood,  he  worked  the 
two  accounts  before  him  together,  so  that  large  sections  here  display  the  literary 
peculiarities  of  both  the  older  and  the  newer  accounts.  The  mixed  sections, — 
that  is,  those  which  cannot  be  assigned,  except  fragmentarily,  to  any  of  the 
supposed  original  works, — comprise  from  one  third  to  one  half  of  the  eleven 
chapters. 

For  determining  literary  characteristics,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  connected 
passage  of  some  length.  In  such  a  passage  we  may  note  the  modes  of  speech  an 
author  employs,  and  those  which  he  avoids,  the  way  in  which  he  constructs  his 
sentences,  and  the  way  in  which  his  sentences  succeed  each  other,  the  turn  given 
to  his  understanding  of  affairs  and  to  his  expressions  by  the  point  of  view  he  has 
adopted,  and  other  such  peculiarities.  But  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  these  phe- 
nomena cannot  exist  in  discoiuiected  sentences  or  fragments  of  sentences.  Red 
bricks  may  be  so  built  into  a  structure  as  to  produce  some  particular  architectural 
effect;  but  that  would  not  justify  our  inferring  the  existence  of  that  style  of 
architecture  wherever  we  find  a  red  brick.  The  proposition  that  certain  sections 
in  this  history  of  beginnings  are  so  sharply  distinguished  from  the  contiguous 
matter,  by  their  literary  peculiarities,  as  to  make  it  evident  that  the  author  did 
his  work,  in  part,  by  copying  memoranda  previously  written  by  himself  or  others 
is  a  proposition  that  can  be  argued  upon  evidence;  the  proposition  that  tliese 
sections  can  be  so  classified  as  to  show  that  they  were  taken  by  the  author  from 
two  or  more  previously  existing  continuous  works  requires,  in  addition  to  the 
evidence,  the  introduction  of  many  hypotheses  of  revisions,  interpolations,  emen- 
dations, editorial  combinations,  to  explain  the  phenomena  which  seem  to  contra- 
dict the  proposition;  the  describing  and  dating  of  these  supposed  earlier  works 
depends  largely  on  the  process  of  dissecting  the  parts  of  our  present  books  which 
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are  not  contained  in  the  strongly  marked  sections,  and  tracing  tlie  fragments  to 
the  several  earlier  works  as  their  sources ;  and  this  process  is  mostly  a  matter  of 
conjecture,  lying  outside  the  region  of  evidence. 

Jan.  9.    Sin  and  Death.    Gen.  iii.  1-6  and  17-19. 

It  is  easy  to  foresee  that  the  published  comments  on  this  lesson  will  make 
much  of  the  alleged  accounts  of  the  temptation  found  in  the  mythologies  of 
early  peoples,  and  in  particular,  of  the  role  played  by  the  serpent  in  these 
mythologies.  It  will  be  a  safe  rule  to  doubt  all  such  statements,  particularly  if 
tliey  are  very  striking  and  satisfactory,  until  you  know  from  what  source  they  are 
derived,  and  how  trustworthy  that  source  is. 

Tlie  tree  of  the  temptation  was  not  what  we  too  often  carelessly  call  it,  "the 
tree  of  knowledge,"  but  "the  tree  of  the  knowing  good  and  evil."  The  account 
does  not  say  that  Adam  and  Eve  were  tempted  tlirough  their  thirst  for  knowledge 
or  through  their  curiosity.  Up  to  this  time,  they  had  knowledge  only  of  good. 
They  knew  of  evil,  perhaps,  negatively,  as  the  opposite  of  good ;  but  it  was  to 
them  simply  a  term  of  reasoning ;  they  had  no  actual  positive  knowledge  of  it. 
The  tempter  made  Eve  understand  that  she  was  unsophisticated  as  compared 
with  beings  who  had  such  positive  knowledge,  that  if  she  and  Adam  should  have 
experience  of  evil  as  well  as  of  good,  it  would  open  their  eyes,  and  would  make 
them  wise  in  the  sense  of  giving  them  shrewdness.  This  was  the  more  effective 
because  he  had  previously  lodged  in  her  mind  the  feeling  that  the  divine  com- 
mand was  an  abridgment  of  her  liberty  to  do  as  she  pleased. 

The  theological  doctrine  commonly  drawn  from  this  passage  is  that  of  the 
fall  of  the  human  race.  But  the  importance  of  tliis  doctrine  should  not  prevent 
our  noticing  that  we  have  in  the  passage  a  type  of  the  way  in  which  temptation 
ordinarily  comes  to  the  innocent  and  the  inexperienced.  Any  boy  or  girl  who 
gets  to  feeling  that  obedience  to  right  is  a  restraint,  that  it  is  rather  ridiculous  to 
be  innocent  through  being  ignorant  of  evil,  and  that  it  is  a  pretty  good  thing  to 
be  made  worldly  wise  by  some  experience  of  evil,  is  being  beguiled  by  the  tempter 
who  beguiled  Eve.  Our  young  people  would  be  safe  if  they  could  be  protected 
from  this  inclination  to  get  their  eyes  opened  by  the  knowing  of  good  and  evil. 

Jan.  16.     Cain  and  Abel.    Gen.  iv.  3-16. 

The  theory  above  mentioned,  that  the  story  of  Abel  is  a  later  insertion  into 
the  original  narrative,  is  made  plausible  by  the  ease  and  neatness  with  which  it 
can  be  detached ;  but  even  so,  it  is  still  more  simple  and  natural  to  hold  that  the 
narrative  always  contained  it.  Instances  in  which  a  particular  narrative  can  be 
neatly  detached  from  a  longer  narrative  that  contains  it  are  not  at  all  uncommon. 
Tlie  fact  that  such  a  narrative  can  be  separated  from  its  context  without  mangling 
either  is,  by  itself,  no  proof  that  it  was  originally  a  separate  piece  of  composition, 
though  the  fact  may,  in  some  instances,  fit  into  other  proofs  in  such  a  way  as  to 
strengthen  them. 

The  expression  miqqets  yamim,  verse  3,  naturally  describes  the  close  of  some 
recognized  period  of  time, — a  week,  or  a  month,  or  a  year,  for  example.  This 
account,  therefore,  represents  that  regularly  appointed  periods  for  worship  by 
sacrifice  were  already  in  existence  in  the  time  of  Cain  and  Abel. 

According  to  all  critics,  probably,  this  is  the  earliest  use  in  the  Old  Testament 
of  the  word  mincha  in  a  sacrificial  sense.    It  is  the  word  which,  in  the  ceremonial 
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law,  the  King  James  Version  translates  "  meat  offering,"  that  is,  "  food  offering," 
and  which  the  New  Version  translates  "meal  offering."  The  old  translation 
would  apply,  a  little  lamely,  in  the  present  instance;  the  new  would  not  apply  at 
all.  Apart  from  its  use  in  connection  with  sacriflces,  the  word  means  tribute, 
that  is,  a  present  brought  to  some  one  in  recognition  of  his  right  to  especial 
respect— ordinarily  in  recognition  of  his  right  as  sovereign.  In  the  ceremonial 
law  the  mincha  is  ordinarily  an  offering  of  fine  flour  mingled  with  oil,  accompany- 
ing the  sacrifice  of  an  animal.  Was  this  a  recognition  of  Jehovah  as  sovereign, 
whenever  an  offering  was  made,  by  presenting  to  him  a  portion  of  the  produce  of 
the  ground  ?  The  explanation  is  at  least  natural  and  plausible ;  and  this  explana- 
tion fits  the  instance  of  Cain  and  Abel,  and  every  other  instance  in  which  the 
word  is  used,  whether  in  the  ceremonial  law  or  out  of  it.  The  translation  "  trib- 
ute offering"  would  fit  this  explanation  of  the  use  of  the  term. 

The  Kevised  Version  translates  the  word  rohhets,  verse  7,  by  the  English 
word  "coucheth."  The  translation  is  a  happy  one  because,  like  the  Hebrew,  it 
absolutely  excludes  what  just  now  seems  to  be  the  favorite  interpretation  of  the 
sentence,  namely,  that  sin  was  crouching  at  Cain's  door,  like  a  wild  beast  ready 
to  spring  upon  its  prey.  A  concordance  will  show  that  the  Hebrew  word  cannot 
have  this  meaning;  its  use  is  to  describe  an  animal  couching  for  rest,  or  a  stone 
embedded  in  its  setting  of  cement. 

The  phrase  "doest  well,"  as  here  used,  should  most  naturally  apply,  not  to 
well-doing  in  general,  but  to  well-doing  in  the  matter  in  hand,  that  is,  to  the 
making  of  a  correct  sacrifice. 

These  considerations  strongly  favor  the  interpretation  which  gives  to  chatta'ih 
here  the  meaning  "a  sin  offering."  Cain's  remedy  in  the  matter  was  not  to  find 
fault  with  Abel,  who  was  not  to  blame,  and  who  had  no  thought  of  disputing  his 
rights  as  first-born  and  as  ruler,  but  to  take  the  proper  sin-offering  that  lay 
couching  at  his  door,  and  offer  an  acceptable  sacrifice.  It  is  assumed,  of  course, 
that  his  refusal  to  do  so  simple  a  thing  as  offer  the  sacrifice  that  God  required 
was  the  expression  of  a  wrong  state  of  heart. 

Jan.  23.    Noah  and  the  Ark.    Gen.  vi.  9-22. 

This  lesson,  like  the  last,  corresponds  to  one  of  the  detached  sections  recog- 
nized by  the  anti-traditional  critics.  They  say  that  this  section  is  from  the  same 
document  with  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis ;  the  previous  verses  of  the  chapter 
they  assign  to  the  earliest  of  the  three  documents  from  which  Genesis  is  compiled, 
or  to  some  revision  of  that ;  they  hold  that  the  next  two  chapters  were  produced 
by  working  together  the  two  separate  accounts  of  the  flood  found  in  the  two 
sources.  This  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  these  chapters,  as  they  now  stand, 
combine  the  peculiarities  of  both  the  alleged  sources;  and  this  does  not  differ 
greatly  from  saying  that  they  have  the  peculiarities  of  neither.  The  two  chapters 
seem  to  be  closely  written  continuous  narrative,  the  alleged  inconsistencies  of 
statement  they  contain  being  purely  matters  of  conjectural  interpretation.  We 
may  well  hesitate  before  we  accept  a  theory  that  requires  us  to  regard  them  as 
made  up  of  twenty-five  or  more  fragments,  pieced  together  from  two  or  three 
previous  works  belonging  to  different  literary  ages. 

The  biblical  account  of  the  deluge  differs  from  the  other  ancient  accounts  in 
several  important  particulars.  Among  others,  it  attributes  the  flood  to  two 
causes,— the  forty  days'  rain,  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  fountains  of  the  great 
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deep ;  the  other  accounts  know  of  no  cause  but  the  rain.  The  account  in  Gen- 
esis, moreover,  gives  a  series  of  dates,  measurements  and  circumstantial  state- 
ments that  are  lacking  elsewhere. 

Jan.  30.    The  Call  of  Aukam.    Gen.  xii.  1-9. 
Feb.  6.    Lot's  Choice.    Gen.  xiii.  1-13. 

These  chapters,  the  anti-traditional  critics  say,  came  from  the  Jehovistic 
work  which  they  regard  as  the  oldest  of  the  sources  of  the  Pentateuch.  Since, 
however,  there  are  found  in  Gen.  xii.  4,  5;  xiii.  6,  12,  etc.,  some  of  the  marks 
which  they  regard  as  characteristic  of  one  or  both  the  later  works,  they  explain 
that  the  earlier  narrative  has  been  revised  by  some  one  who  introduced  into  it 
some  clauses  from  the  later.  The  alternative  would  be,  of  course,  to  suppose 
that  these  particular  forms  of  expression  are  not  as  peculiar  as  they  hold  them 
to  be.  If  we  accept  this  alternative,  as  our  stock  of  peculiar  expressions  grows 
smaller,  our  evidence  in  favor  of  any  particular  theory  of  the  compilation  of 
Genesis  grows  less. 

The  call  of  Abram  is  represented  in  the  Bible  as  a  point  of  departure  in 
human  history.  The  historical  movement  here  beginning  has  widened  into  the 
history  of  the  Israelite,  the  Christian,  and  the  Mohammedan  religions,  with  all 
the  effect  these  have  had  on  the  races,  the  nations,  the  civilizations  of  mankind. 
The  liistorical  questions  that  start  here  are  tlierefore  the  largest  that  belong  to 
human  history.  They  are  of  the  more  importance  because  the  great  truths  of 
religious  doctrine  and  of  spiritual  life  now  most  dominant  among  men  are  insep- 
arably bound  to  this  historical  movement.  Those  who  do  Sunday-school  work  do 
it  from  tlie  conviction  that  the  doctrine  of  redemption  for  men,  wrought  out 
through  this  movement,  and  especially  through  the  chief  factor  of  it,  the  incarna- 
tion and  life  and  death  and  mission  of  the  Messiah,  is  the  doctrine  of  all  doctrines. 

In  view  of  this,  there  has  been  a  surprising  neglect  of  certain  aspects  of  this 
doctrine,  as  taught  in  Genesis,  which  the  text  of  Genesis  makes  more  prominent 
than  any  thing  else.  In  Gen.  xii.  2,  3,  a  part  of  the  language  of  Jehovah  to 
Abram  is : — 

"And  be  thou  a  blessing,  tliat  I  may  bless  those  who  bless  thee,  and  may 
curse  those  who  make  light  of  thee,  and  all  the  families  of  the  ground  may  be 
blessed  in  thee." 

If  words  mean  any  thing,  this  means  that  Jehovah's  chief  purpose  in  choosing 
Abraham  and  Israel  was  to  make  them  his  especial  channel  of  blessing  to  all 
mankind.  In  other  words,  we  have  here  a  perfectly  distinct  and  clear  statement 
of  a  great  fundamental  doctrine  in  soteriology.  This  statement  is  repeated  five 
tunes  in  the  successive  parts  of  Genesis,  eacli  time  with  care  to  secure  attention 
to  it ;  and  the  doctrine  is  also  taught  in  other  forms  of  statement.  Nothing  else 
in  Genesis  is  so  emphasized  as  this;  especially,  no  other  point  of  doctrine  as  to 
God  and  his  relations  to  men  is  so  emphasized.  I  know  of  no  work  on  Old 
Testament  theology,  of  any  school,  which  makes  this  doctrine  thus  prominent. 
Indeed,  it  is  very  currently  assumed  tliat  tliis  idea  of  blessing  for  mankind, 
througli  tlu^  chosen  people,  is  a  New  Testament  idea,  and  that  the  (inding  of  any 
thing  more  than  a  shadow  of  it  in  the  Old  Testament  is  an  unwarrantal)le  impor- 
tation of  New  Testament  ideas  into  the  older  scriptures.  Yet  here  it  is  in  Gen- 
esis—not a  shadow,  but  as  sharp  a  statement  as  it  is  possible  to  make— not  made 
once,  or  obscurely,  but  made  many  times,  and  pushed  to  the  front  as  the  one 
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religious  doctrine  more  important  than  any  other.  Of  course  we  must  not  import 
Christian  ideas  into  the  earlier  scriptures ;  but  equally,  in  the  comparatively  few 
instances  when  tlie  earlier  scriptures  talie  pains  to  formulate  a  doctrine,  and 
teach  it  dogmatically,  we  are  not  at  liberty  either  to  deny  it  or  to  leave  it  in  the 
background. 

The  New  Testament  uses  the  statements  concerning  Abraham  very  prom- 
inently for  teaching  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  We  are  so  familiar 
witli  this  tliat  we  have  allowed  it  to  lead  us  to  neglect  the  equally  evident  fact 
that  upon  these  same  passages,  more  than  upon  any  other  part  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  New  builds  its  doctrine  concerning  the  Messiah.  The  apostles  taught 
that  the  Messiah  was  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise  to  Abraliam ;  that  the  relig- 
ious movement  they  were  introducing  was  the  carrying  forward  of  that  by  which 
the  nations  were  to  be  blessed  through  the  father  of  the  faithful.  Thoroughly  to 
have  this  in  mind  is  to  have  at  hand  the  solution  of  many  difficulties  concerning 
the  religion  of  the  Bible,  and  the  means  of  gaining  a  larger  and  worthier  concep- 
tion of  many  of  its  most  precious  truths. 


HEBREW  PEOPHETS  AND  PROPHECY. 

By  Pkofessor  R.  V.  Foster,  T>.  J)., 
Theoloy:ical  School,  Cumberland  University,  Lebanon,  Tenn. 


II. 

A  few  words  concerning  the  nature  of  the  prophetic  office.  A  prophet,  or 
nabi,  was  not  one  merely  who  foretold  future  events.  Indeed,  he  may  not  have 
foretold  at  all,  and  yet  have  been  a  prophet.  This  was  a  mere  accident  of  his 
office,  though  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  does  abound  in  the  recorded  utterances  of  the 
Old  Testament  prophets.  But  a  prophet  was  one  who  spoke  for  another  as  his 
authorized  agent,  or  representative.  The  word,  or  message,  may  or  may  not  have 
been  a  prediction.  It  was  simply  the  revelation  of  a  fact,  whether  of  a  permanent 
and  general  nature,  or  one  pertaining  to  the  past,  present,  or  future.  It  is  true 
that  the  mass  of  the  people  was  always  more  impressed,  for  the  time  being  at 
least,  by  the  miracles  or  predictions  of  the  prophets  than  by  their  spiritual  ideas ; 
and  it  is  easy  to  be  explained  why,  after  the  permanent  withdrawal  of  the  proiihetic 
gift,  still  greater  weiglit  has  been  laid,  by  both  Jews  and  Christians,  upon  the 
predictive  element  of  the  prophecies  which  liave  been  preserved.  But  it  remains 
true  that  prediction  was  only  one  of  the  means  whereby  propliecy  would  accom- 
plish its  end.  Prediction  was  not  the  whole  even  of  heathen  manticism,  with 
which  some  have  so  incorrectly  allied  Hebrew  propliecy.  The  object  of  both  was 
to  inform  man  how  to  do  what  was  right  and  pleasing  to  the  Being  whom  it  re- 
garded as  supreme.  But  even  a  slight  comparison  of  the  two  with  each  other 
enables  us  to  see  how  far  manticism  fell  below  prophecy.  Prophecy  is  unique.  It 
is  characteristic  only  of  the  religion  of  Israel,  nothing  closely  resembling  it  being 
found  in  Mohammedanism  or  the  religion  of  any  other  Semitic  peoples.  Indeed, 
the  religion  of  Israel,  as  is  well  known,  was  peculiarly  hostile  to  all  forms  of 
sorcery  and  soothsaying,  upon  which  the  prophets  failed  not  to  pronounce  over 
and  over  again  severe  denunciation.  They  were  sins  which  could  be  classed  only 
with  the  worst. 
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Prophecy  admitted  that  a  knowledge  of  the  future  was  desirable ;  but  one  of 
its  functions,  perhaps  the  one  which  comprehended  all  others,  was  to  enable  the 
Israelitish  nation  to  know  what  kind  of  knowledge  of  the  future  could  alone  be 
pleasing  to  God  and  a  blessing  to  man,  and  not  merely  to  gratify  an  idle  or  selfish 
curiosity  concerning  the  future.  Prediction  held  the  same  relative  place  in  God's 
dealing  with  his  Old  Testament  people  that  miracle  held  in  the  hand  of  Christ. 
In  healing  the  blind  or  feeding  the  five  thousand  he  had  an  object  in  view  beyond 
the  mere  restoration  of  sight  or  the  satisfaction  of  hunger.  These,  obviously, 
weje  only  incidents — suitable  means  to  a  far  higher  end.  Prophecy  employed 
prediction  only  when  it  was  needful  to  do  so,  fulfilling  its  function  not  merely, 
perhaps  not  mainly,  by  the  miracle  of  foreknowledge,  but  also  by  pointing  the 
eyes  of  the  nation  backward  to  the  holy  and  righteous  government  of  God  as  man- 
ifested in  their  own  history,  and  to  the  aims  of  divine  providence  as  e.xhibited  in 
that  history.  The  object  thus  sought  was  to  qualify  the  people  to  anticipate  and 
thereby  avoid  possible  judgment,  to  walk  conscious  of  and  ever  mindful  of  their 
own  mission  as  the  chosen  people  and  of  the  great  future  which  this  involved,  ever 
regarding  it  as  beneath  their  dignity  to  yield  to  the  natural  yearning  for  soothsay- 
ing. They  already  knew  (/ieir  future ;  they  did  not,  like  the  heathen,  need  to  be 
informed,  and  the  words  of  the  prophets  were  to  be  regarded  as  rather  of  the 
nature  of  reminders.  "  Therefore  thou  hast  forsaken  thy  people  the  house  of 
Jacob,  because  they. . .  .are  soothsayers  like  the  Philistines''  (Isa.  ii.  6).  '-And  I 
will  cut  off  witchcrafts  out  of  thine  hand ;  and  thou  shalt  have  no  more  soothsay- 
ers" (Mich.  V.  12).  Or  in  other  words,  the  office  of  prophecy  was  to  promote  the 
interest  and  unfold  the  ways  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  was  constantly  retro- 
spective, but  it  was  so  in  order  that  it  might  be  prospective.  It  looked-  back- 
ward in  order  that  it  might  draw  such  lessons  from  history  as  would  enable  it  to 
look  ahead. 

There  is  a  form  of  rationalism  which  holds  that  the  prediction  of  particular 
events,  which  also  in  many  instances  fell  within  the  sphere  of  prophecy,  is  inad- 
missible on  the  ground  of  its  destroying  human  freedom  and  thereby  interfering 
with  history.  History  implies  freedom,  they  say  ;  but  if  the  prophet  predicts  that 
Israel  will,  then  Israel  must;  and  there  is  no  longer  freedom  and  hence  no  longer 
history.  But  rather  than  reject  the  possibility  of  history,  the  rationalists  of  this 
school  prefer  to  reject  the  possibility  of  the  predictive  element  in  prophecy.  This 
view  must  be  summarily  rejected.  We  are  not  driven  to  such  an  alternative. 
The  course  of  the  world  is  not  entirely,  perhaps  not  even  mainly,  dependent  on 
the  arbitrary  decisions  of  the  human  will.  And  yet  man  is  free.  But  the  free- 
dom of  history  is  the  freedom  of  God.    He  rules. 

Heathen  manticism  was  a  failure.  It  appealed  largely  fo  idle  or  selfish  curi- 
osity, and  left  the  people  as  it  found  them.  Hebrew  prophecy  was  not  a  failure. 
But  this  difference  was  the  outcome  of  a  deeper  difference.  Instead  of  appealing 
to  idle  or  selfish  curiosity,  Hebrew  prophecy  was  not  infrequently  in  direct  and 
dangerous  antagonism  with  it.  1'he  prophet  lost  his  liead  ;  the  mantis  knew  how 
to  drive  a  good  bargain,  and  did  it.  A  mantis  was  merely,  or  jirelended  to  be 
merely,  the  ecstatic  utterer  of  an  oracle,  unconscious,  irresi)onsil)h' ;  and  his 
utterances  were  made  with  unnatural  distortions.  MaiviaHai  hints  strongly  of  the 
foaming  mouth  and  streaming  hair.  The  facts  are  in  harmony  with  the  etymology. 
Not  so  with  Hebrew  prophecy,  whatever  the  etymology  of  the  word  imbi  may  seem 
to  imply  to  the  contrary.     We  read  of  no  cases  of  frenzy  or  even  facial  di^torti(>n. 
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If  the  words  of  the  prophet  bubbled  up,  or  boiled  at  all,  it  was  only  in  the  sense  that 
the  words  of  honest,  and  earnest,  and  entirely  responsible  thinkers  and  speakers 
have  often  done  the  same  thing.    The  Psalmist  says, 

"My  heart  was  hot  within  me; 
while  I  was  musing  the  fire  kindled; 
Then  spake  I  with  my  tongue"  (xxxix.  3). 

And  Jeremiah  :  "If  I  say,  I  will  not  make  mention  of  him, nor  speak  any  more  iu 
his  name,  then  there  is  in  mine  heart  as  it  were  a  burning  fire  shut  up  in  my  bones, 
and  I  am  weary  with  forbearing  "  (xx.  9).  It  was  this  that  made  the  words  "  boil 
forth  "  in  the  case  of  the  propliet.  Heathen  manticism  was  only  a  form  of  divi- 
nation. Hebrew  prophecy  in  its  active  form  was  interpretation,  in  its  passive  the 
reception  of  a  revelation.  There  was  no  incantation  about  it,  no  art,  no  ceremony, 
no  formula  of  any  sort.  But  the  magicians  could  do,  or  pretend  to  do,  only  by 
means  of  "  their  incantations ;  "  they  could  speak  only  after  consulting  the  horo- 
scope, or  inspecting  the  entrails  of  a  victim.  Philo  and  the  Alexandrian  school 
were  wrong,  identifying  as  they  did,  though  perhaps  unintentionally,  Hebrew 
prophecy  with  manticism.  "  The  human  understanding,"  says  Philo,  "  takes  its 
departure  on  the  arrival  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and,  on  the  removal  of  the  latter, 
again  returns  to  its  home."  Josephus  substantially  repeated  Philo's  words  [An- 
iiq.  book  iv.,  eh.  vi.  5).  So  did  the  Christian  father  Tertullian.  "  For  when  a  man 
is  rapt  in  the  Spirit,"  says  he,  "  especially  when  he  beholds  the  glory  of  God,  or 
when  God  speaks  through  liim,  he  necessarily  loses  his  sensation,  because  he  is 
overshadowed  with  the  power  of  God — a  point  concerning  which  there  is  a  question 
between  us  [the  montanists]  and  the  carnally  minded "  [the  other  Christians]. 
(Against  Marcion,  book  iv.  chap.  xxii.).  He  calls  the  prophetic  state  amentia. 
But  the  words  quoted  are  surely  a  sword  which  might  be  made  to  cut  most  dan- 
gerously in  the  very  direction  in  which  neither  Philo,  nor  Josephus,  nor  Tertul- 
lian, would  wish.  This  view,  however,  of  the  prophetic  state  was  not  the  one 
generally  held  by  the  fathers.  They  generally  believed  that  the  true  prophets, 
who  were  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  were  still  able  to  discharge  their  prophetic 
functions  with  "a  quiet  and  tranquil  mind."  Origen  (e.  g.)  says  that  if  the  soul 
"  encounter  no  perturbation  or  alienation  of  mind  whatever  from  the  impending 
inspiration,  nor  lose  the  free  control  of  its  will" — it  is  proof  that  it  is  moved  by 
the  indwelling,  or  suggestion,  of  a  good  spirit  (Princ,  book  iii.  chap.  iii.  4).  He 
instances  the  case  of  tlie  prophets. 

God  did,  however,  at  times  employ  the  vision  and  the  dream  in  communica- 
ting his  word,  or  message,  to  man.  But  it  was  not  the  dream,  and  it  was  not  the 
viision,  of  any  form  of  manticism.  The  visions  of  Isaiali,  and  Ezekiel,  and  Dan- 
iel, find  no  correspondence  in  heathen  theology.  But  these  were  not  God's  usual 
mode  of  communicating  his  message.  The  more  ordinary  mode  was  by  direct 
revelation  and  manifestation,  through  a  divine  impulse  given  to  the  prophet's  own 
thoughts.  He  was  caused  to  think  sometliing  wliich,  ordinarily,  he  would  not, 
and  could  not,  have  tliought.  This  constituted  his  inspiration,  or  prophetic  state. 
Generally,  he  was  still  in  his  waking  or  ordinary  physical  condition.  His  mind 
was  in  a  state  of  passivity  only  in  the  sense  that  it  was  in  a  receptive  attitude, 
though  this  receptive  attitude  may  at  the  same  time  have  been  one,  and  doubtless 
often  was  one,  of  intense  alertness.  It  was  this  condition  of  mental  alertness,  in- 
deed, which  rendered  the  man  cajiable  of  becoming  an  inspired  prophet ;  or,  in 
other  words,  became  in  him  the  basis  on  which  the  Holy  Spirit  could  operate.    Of 
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course^God  could  transform  lifeless  stones  into  prophets ;  and  only  in  this  sense 
was  it  possible  for  God  to  constitute  any  man  at  random  an  inspired  prophet ;  for 
not  every  man  had  the  natural  endowments  or  acquirements  whicli  were  necessary 
at  the  outset  as  a  substructure  for  the  supernatural.  What  Isaiah  was  when 
"moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  depended  very  largely  upon  what  Isaiah  was  when 
not  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Two  men  may  have  the  same  teacher  and  yet  be- 
come very  unequal  scholars.  Two  men  may  see  the  same  objects,  or  read  the 
same  history,  and  yet  draw  from  them  very  different  lessons.  The  holy  men  of 
old  spake  as  they  were  moved,  and  they  were  moved  in  accordance  with  what  they 
were  before  they  were  moved.  But  they  did  not  reach  the  subject-matter  of  the 
heavenly  message  by  any  process  of  reasoning.  It  boiled  up  in  the  prophet's  con- 
sciousness, and  boiled  forth  in  oral  speech.  But  from  the  message  communicated 
to  him  he  might  by  processes  of  reasoning  deduce  others;  or,  the  reflective  faculty 
being  awakened,  he  might  endeavor  to  understand  what  he  had  nttered.  But 
they  did  not  in  every  case,  at  least,  succeed.  "And  I  heard,  but  I  understood 
not,"  said  Daniel;  "then  said  I,  O  my  lord,  what  shall  be  the  issue  of  these 
things  ?  And  he  said,  Go  thy  way  Daniel ;  for  the  words  are  shut  np  and  sealed 
till  the  time  of  the  end"  (ch.  xii.  8).  And  Peter  affirms  of  the  prophets  generally 
that  they  "sought  and  searched  diligently,"  as  miners  search  in  the  earth  after 
precious  metals,  concerning  what  time  and  historical  circumstances  the  Spirit  of 
the  pre-existing  Messiah  had  reference  to  when  he  testified  to  them  of  the  salva- 
tion which  should  come  (1  Pet.  i.  10).  The  question,  therefore.  What  did  the 
prophet  understand  by  his  message  V  is  by  no  means  identical  with.  What  does 
the  message  mean  ?  or.  What  did  the  Holy  Spirit  intend  by  it  ?  And  this  last 
question  it  was  not  possible,  in  many  cases,  for  either  prophet  or  people  to  fully 
answer. 

But  notwithstanding  this,  all  Hebrew  prophecy  is  characterized  by  its  remark- 
able practical  character.  While  the  people  did  not  know  all  the  end  aimed  at, 
they  knew  it  well  enough.  Prophecy  was  not  intended  exclusively  for  the  con- 
temporaries of  the  prophets;  and  these  contemporaries  knew  very  well,  or  might 
have  known,  all  that  was  intended  for  them.  When  the  prophet  said,  "  Turn  ye, 
tuni  ye,  O  house  of  Israel,"  as  he  did  say  over  and  over  again,  in  one  way  and 
another,  tlie  people  knew  very  well  what  that  meant.  And  when  he  said  "  Retri- 
bution," which  also,  in  one  phraseology  or  another,  was  one  of  the  "burdens"  of 
prophecy,  the  people  understood  very  well  wliat  that  meant.  They  may  not  have 
understood  all  that  it  meant  for  some  future  generation,  but  they  understood 
enough  of  what  it  meant  for  them.  So  also  when  the  prophet  nttered  a  message 
of  promise.  It  might  have  been  couched  in  enigma,  or  symbol ;  but  whether  so 
or  not,  tlie  people  could  always  know  that  it  meant  sonielhiiiij  good,  though  they 
might  not  know  any  of  the  particulars.  They  could  distinguish  tlie  rainbow  from 
the  cloud ;  tlie  promise  from  the  threatened  retribution.  It  was  not  necessary  for 
them  to  know  the  details.  The  people,  like  the  prophets  themselves,  needed 
always  to  be  kept  on  the  alert ;  and  the  only  way  to  keep  them  on  the  alert  was 
for  them  to  always  have  in  mind  the  question,  I  wonder  what  sort  of  good  thing 
this  is  that  is  promised  V  I  wonder  wliat  sort  of  evil  thing  this  is  that  is  threat- 
ened ?  By  hope  and  apprehension  should  they  be  saved,  both  as  individuals  and 
as  a  nation.  And  tlie  same  principle  still  obtains.  It  would  be  far  from  best  for 
us  to  understand  all  prophecies. 


W.   M.   L.   DE  WETTE. 

By  W.  W.  Everts,  Jr., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


"  I  know  that  tliere  is  salvation  in  no  other  than  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  crucified,  and  tliat  there  is  nothing  higher  for  mankind  than  the  divine 
humanity  realized  in  him,  and  the  kingdom  of  God  planted  by  him."  AVith  this 
parting  testimony  to  this  world,  De  Wette  went,  June  16,  1849,  to  confirm  it  in 
the  other.  In  his  last  book,  published  in  1846,  he  refers  to  ■'  the  Son  sitting  on 
the  throne  at  the  riglit  liand  of  the  Father,  as  co-regent  and  eciuipped  with  all 
divine  power."  In  1839  he  joined  with  Liicke  in  a  protest  against  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  views  of  Strauss  in  the  University  at  Ziirich.  In  1837,  he  wrote  in  his 
commentary  on  John:  "  Important  for  the  Christian  faith  is  the  fact  of  the  res- 
urrection of  Jesus;  though  a  shadow,  that  will  not  lift,  rests  on  the  way  and 
manner  of  it,  still  the  fact  itself  cannot  be  put  in  doubt;  and  that  shadow  itself 
is  pleasant  to  faith,  that  loves  a  mystery.  Our  Christianity  is  too  much  a  mat- 
ter of  desk-wisdom,  not  enough  of  faith  and  life.  The  people  are  under  the 
influence  of  the  clergy.  Only  be  firm  and  strong  in  faith,  you  leaders,  filled  with 
the  spirit  of  truth  and  love,  alive  in  Christian  sentiment,  and  preach  the  Christ 
who  stands  just  as  truly  in  history  as  he  lives  in  all  Christian  hearts,  and  doubt 
will  gain  no  power."  In  reply  to  the  mythical  theory  of  tlie  origin  of  the  Gospels, 
he  says:  "A  law  of  experience,  that  is  valid  in  all  history,  is  this,  that  all  great 
discoveries,  creations  and  institutions  in  human  life,  even  if  they  are  based  in 
the  susceptibility,  longing  and  need  of  the  masses,  still  always  belong  to  the  activ- 
ity of  superior  individuals.  Certain  general  movements,  like  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  French  Revolution,  may  be  referred  to  the  masses,  tlie  age,  the  nation 
or  the  corporation,  but  the  decisive  moments  in  them  can  be  ascribed  only  to 
certain  individuals.  By  this  law  of  experience,  we  assume  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
the  founder  of  Christianity."  In  1831,  in  his  Dogmatics  he  speaks  of  the  Pietists 
as  "  relatively  the  best  kind  of  Christians,"  and  condemns  the  dislike  of  creeds  as 
"  the  fruit  of  ignorance,  superficiality  and  conceited  dogmatism."  He  went  so  far 
as  to  recommend  to  the  Council  of  Basel  the  punishment  of  change  of  creed  and 
mixed  marriages,  on  the  ground  that  true  progress  in  our  days  consists  in  empha- 
sizing the  importance  of  the  creed." 

As  far  back  as  his  Berlin  days,  which  closed  in  1819,  he  demanded  the  resto- 
ration of  the  creed  as  the  standard  for  popular  education,  as  against  the  terrible 
chaos  produced  when  every  man  teaches  the  people  what  and  as  he  will,  to  the 
great  abuse  of  the  most  important  doctrines  of  religion.  Referring  to  those  days, 
in  a  dedication  to  Liicke,  he  recalls  "the  spirit  of  confluent  love  to  Christian 
truth  "  that  prevailed  in  their  little  circle.  When  he  entered  Jena,  a  young  man 
of  nineteen,  the  Gospel  story  was  to  him,  the  son  of  a  pastor,  enshrined  in  a 
sacred  halo. 

The  above  references  to  De  Wette  will,  no  doubt,  surprise  those  who  are  ac- 
customed to  think  of  him  only  as  the  negative  critic,  the  pupil  of  Paulus  and 
teaclier  of  Strauss  and  Theodore  Parker,  who  doubted  the  incarnation,  treated 
the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  self-deception  on  the  part  of  the  Apostles, 
scouted  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of   the  body  as  the  degradation  of  the 
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idea  of  immortality  to  a  physical  theorem,  and  relegated  the  doctrine  of  the 
trinity  among  things  antiquated.  How  are  such  contradictory  statements  from 
the  same  lips  to  be  explained  V  "  Doth  a  fountain  send  forth  at  the  same  place 
sweet  water  and  bitter  y  A  glance  at  his  life  may  enable  us  to  solve  the  riddle. 
While  De  AVette  was  favored  in  being  a  pupil  of  the  poet  Herder,  and  the  text- 
critic  Griesbach,  it  was  his  misfortune  to  hear  lectures  from  Paulus,  who  endeav- 
ored to  explain  the  miracles  by  natural  causes.  Then  his  faith  fled,  and  "  I  was 
proud  in  the  thought  that  I  could  become  moral  witliout  any  belief.  This  delu- 
sion, however,  soon  vanished.  I  found  myself  so  desolate  without  faith  in  the 
supernatural,  so  forsaken,  thrown,  myself  and  the  whole  race,  into  the  world  with- 
out any  purpose,  that  all  within  me  was  divided  and  uncertain,  no  living  motive 
stirred  my  cold  heart,  and  death  stood  as  a  hostile  demon  in  the  background  of 
my  life."  Referring  to  the  doubts,  from  which  he  never  fully  recovered,  he  says, 
in  1837,  to  Liicke :  "  ]My  reasons  for  doubting  the  genuineness  of  the  fourth 
Gospel  will  perhaps  appear  too  skeptical  to  you,  and  pain  your  love  for  the  'only, 
tender,  right  chief  Gospel.'  I  beg  you  to  remember  that,  as  I  earn  neither  favor 
nor  any  other  advantage  from  my  skepticism,  but  prepare  nothing  but  vexation 
for  myself  and  awaken  suspicion  against  myself,  there  is,  at  least,  no  self-interest 
in  it,  even  if  (which  God  knows  better  than  I  do)  there  is  no  pure  motive  of  the 
love  of  truth  leading  me.  I  wisli  for  nothing  more  longingly  than  a  clear  and 
sure  understanding  of  this  important  Gospel.  You  know  that  it  is  not  vulgar 
dread  of  the  miraculous  and  superhuman  that  has  thus  far  hindered  me  from  ar- 
riving at  that  result.  Negative  criticism  compels  further  investigation,  and,  if  it 
is  answered,  a  positive  result  is  gained."  In  such  expressions  we  feel  the  heart- 
beat of  the  great  scholar.  Like  Schleiermacher,  he  tried  to  stand  in  the  breach 
betvi'een  rationalism  and  orthodoxy,  and  naturally  received  denunciation  from  both 
sides.  The  rationalists  called  him  a  "  mystic,"  but  Neander  saw  in  him  "  an 
Israelite  indeed."  Much  as  we  may  lament  his  training,  such  it  was,  and  out  of 
the  mire  of  unbelief  he  succeeded  at  last,  by  his  lofty  integrity,  ardent  love  of 
truth  and  childlike  spirit,  in  planting  his  feet  on  the  solid  rock  of  revealed  truth. 
Great  is  the  debt  of  gratitude  due  De  Wette.  He  was  a  breaker  of  new  paths. 
His  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  made  before  he  was  thirty,  put  earlier 
versions  in  the  background.  His  Archcfohgy  was  the  first  systematic  treatise  on 
the  sul)ject.  His  Introduction  to  the  Old  Tei<(umci)t,  after  seventy  years,  is  still 
called  for.  His  edition  of  Lidlicr's  Letters  is  standard.  His  commentary  on  the 
Psalms,  "  short,  clear,  precise,  thorough,"  made  an  epoch.  He  produced  a  revo- 
lution in  commentaries.  In  1817  he  declared:  "The  shallow,  dry,  godless  exe- 
gesis, called  grammatico-historical,  will  serve  no  longer.  It  is  neither  grammat- 
ical, for  it  misuses  language  and  does  not  understand  its  living  laws  ;  nor  histor- 
ical, for  it  does  not  investigate,  does  not  live  with  and  in  history,  and  has  no  his- 
torical perception  ;  nor  is  it  exegesis,  for  it  is  not  the  interpreter  of  the  holy ;  the 
holy  it  neither  knows  nor  understands.  The  comparison  of  Jewish  opinions  and 
rabbinical  sayings  will  not  lead  into  the  divine  spirit  of  Christianity  ;  for  no  one 
yet  has  understood  life  by  death.  If  you  do  not  enrich  your  own  spirit,  and  lift 
your  gaze  to  living  contemplation,  you  will  always  remain  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
sanctuary  and  never  receive  the  anointing."  What  wonder  is  it  that  he  who 
believed  nanctce  rex  naiicta  mente  was  considered  by  Schleiermacher  suflicienl  in- 
spiration and  ornament,  and  no  picture  but  De  Wette's  was  allowed  on  the  walls 
of  his  study. 


OLD  TESTAMENT  NOTES  AND  NOTICES. 


In  these  days  when  the  thoughts  of  many  Bible-students  are  being  directed 
towards  the  beginnings  of  things,  much  that  is  interesting,  helpful  and  profitable 
will  be  found  in  Dr.  George  Dana  Boardman's  "  Studies  in  the  Creative  Week," 
a  series  of  lectures  characterized  by  a  wonderful  clearness  and  breadth  of  thought. 


The  minister  and  the  schoolmaster  are  not  now,  as  formerly,  the  only  students. 
There  are  many  business  men  who  in  the  highest  and  truest  sense  are  students 
and  scholars.  These  men  study  and  sympathize  with  students.  Few  are  aware  of 
the  influence  exerted  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Douglass,  of  Chicago,  in  the  recent  revival 
of  interest  in  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  study.  Himself  a  scholar  lie  has  appre- 
ciated the  efforts  of  others  in  this  work,  and  has  rendered  aid  which  such  a  man 
alone  could  render. 


About  ten  years  ago  the  German  traveler  Mauch  found,  on  the  south-eastern 
coast  of  Africa,  nearly  opposite  Madagascar,  a  number  of  curious  old  structures 
which  he  claimed  to  be  the  relics  of  rhwnician  trading  posts.  The  English  Con- 
sul at  Mozambique,  Henry  E.  O'Neill,  has  revisited  these  places,  and  in  his  recent 
report  to  the  Geographical  Society  of  London  expresses  his  conviction  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  view.  The  ruins  point  to  a  people  considerably  advanced  in  cult- 
ure and  art,  and  inquiry  developed  the  claim  on  the  part  of  the  natives  that  some 
of  these  ruins  are  covered  with  a  kind  of  a  cuneiform  writing. 


Among  the  younger  Old  Testament  specialists  of  Germany  none  is  more  prom- 
inent than  Professor  Hermann  L.  Strack,  extraordinary  professor  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berlin,  and  one  of  the  associate  editors  of  Hebraica.  Under  his  editorship 
the  Porta  Linyuaruni  Orienlalium,  or  series  of  short  grammars  of  the  Oriental 
languages,  is  being  remarkably  successful.  He  himself  prepared  the  Hebrew 
grammar  of  this  series,  and,  although  the  German  appeared  only  about  a  year 
ago,  it  has  already  been  translated  into  English,  Danish  and  French.  Professor 
Strack  is  also  an  active  worker  in  the  cause  of  Jewish  missions.  He  is  at  the  head 
of  the  Berlin  Institutum  Judcdcum,  and  publishes  a  little  monthly,  the  Nathanael, 
in  tlie  interests  of  Jewish  mission  work.  He  has  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the 
work  of  city  missions  in  Berlin,  and  his  controversy  with  the  great  leader  and 
agitator  Stocker,  as  to  the  proper  spirit  and  method  of  this  work  has  attracted  the 
favorable  attention  of  all  Germany.  He  is  closely  allied  in  spirit  and  work  to 
Delitzsch. 


From  Jerusalem  some  important  excavations  are  reported.  The  Dominican 
monks  bought  a  piece  of  property  about  three  hundred  metres  from  the  Damascus 
gate.  Six  metres  under  the  present  surface  the  workmen  fomid  a  subterranean 
vault  of  considerable  size,  and  with  carefully  built  walls.  A  short  distance  from 
this  they  found  a  chapel  at  whose  entrance  was  a  stone  covered  with  inscriptions. 
Before  these  could  be  deciphered  the  stone  had  been  stolen,  and  nothing  has  been 
heard  of  its  whereabouts  since.    Some  line  specimens  of  mosaic  were  also  un- 
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earthed,  and  as  the  remains  of  some  splendid  columns  were  also  found  there,  it 
was  thought  that  this  is  the  place  where,  in  the  fifth  Christian  century,  the  em- 
press Eudoxia  erected  a  magnificent  basilica  to  the  honor  of  St.  Stephen.  Later 
the  workmen  uncovered  a  large  and  beautiful  room  with  walls  of  stone.  Two  of 
the  walls  contain  each  two  doors  which  form  the  entrance  to  four  large  chambers 
for  the  dead.  On  both  sides  of  each  chamber  was  a  place  for  depositing  a  body, 
and  in  the  background  room  for  one  or  two  more.  The  central  room  opens  into 
a  second  room  which  contained  three  large  sarcophagi  with  lids.  It  is  thought 
that  this  is  the  place  where  Helen,  queen  of  Abiadenus,  and  her  two  sons  are 
buried.  A  large  number  of  bones  of  dead  bodies  were  found  in  these  rooms,  but 
no  further  inscriptions  of  any  kind  were  seen. 


Professor  Franz  Delitzsch,  of  Leipzig,  has  for  a  number  of  years  been  con- 
ducting in  the  English  language  an  Anglo-American  Exegetical  Society,  for  the 
special  benefit  of  American  and  English  students  pursuing  Old  Testament  studies 
in  Leipzig.  It  is  his  custom  to  take  one  or  more  leading  Old  Testament  publica- 
tions and  to  examine  them  critically  as  to  their  merits  or  demerits.  Last  year  the 
Society  studied  Knenen's  new  work.  The  University  lecture  course  for  the  winter 
semester  just  published  announces  that  the  book  to  be  worked  through  during 
this  term  is  Professor  Green's  "  Moses  and  the  Prophets  "  (1883).  This  is  doubt- 
less the  first  time  that  the  book  of  an  American  author  has  ever  been  made  so 
prominent  in  German  circles,  where  a  foreign  literary  production  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  have  merit  only  in  so  far  as  it  reflects  German  thought  either  by  imita- 
tion or  by  development.  This  selection  made  by  the  leading  Hebrew  scholar  of 
Europe  is  a  deserving  compliment  to  the  leading  conservative  scholar  among  the 
Old  Testament  men  in  America. 


That  specialists  in  this  or  that  department  of  research  should  write  fiction 
as  a  recreation  is,  of  course,  nothing  new.  But  we  doubt  whether  any  others  who 
have  tried  this  double  role  have  been  equally  successful  with  Professor  George 
Ebers,  the  great  Leipzig  Egyptologist.  He  is  favorably  known  as  a  Christian 
scholar  of  a  superior  type,  and  through  such  works  as  "  Durch  Gosen  zitni  Swiai,'' 
and  '^Ac(ji/pten  und  die  fueuf  Buecher  Moses,'^  to  have  rendered  valuable  service  for 
Christian  apologetics.  About  fifteen  years  ago  ill  liealth  compelled  him  to  seek 
rest  at  a  watering-place.  He  employed  liis  leisure  days  by  writing  a  romance  of 
Egyptian  life,  based  upon  his  studies  of  tliat  country,  intended  not  for  publication, 
but  only  to  be  read  to  his  wife  and  intimate  friends.  These  were  so  delighted 
with  the  work  that  they  urged  its  publication,  and  in  this  manner  '■'The  Eyyptian 
Princess  "  first  saw  the  light  of  day.  It  received  a  royal  welcome,  and  was  soon 
followed  by  "  Uarda,"  ''Homo  <S(on,"  and  others  which  evinced  the  same  poetical 
imagination  with  a  solid  back-ground  of  accurate  scholarsliip.  Ebers'  career  in 
both  Egyptology  and  in  the  writing  of  historical  romances  lias  been  remarkably 
successful.  He  is  yet  in  his  best  years,  and  although  his  health  has  not  for  many 
years  been  good,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  his  facile  pen  will  yet  produce  much 
that  is  instructive  and  interesting. 


There  are  schools  in  philology  as  well  as  in  theology  and  other  sciences,  and 
between  the  representatives  of  the  various  schools  tlie  clash  of  arms  is  sometimes 
heard.    In  Semitic,  or  rather  Hebrew  lexicography,  the  so-called  Leipzig  school 
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has,  for  some  decades  back,  held  almost  supreme  sway.  It  bears  this  name  be- 
cause its  leading  representatives,  the  two  veterans,  Fleischer  the  Arabist,  and  Franz 
Delitzsch  the  Hebraist,  are  professors  in  Leipzig.  The  leading  tliesis  of  this 
school  is  that  the  Arabic  represents  best  the  oldest  form  of  Semitic  speech,  and 
that  in  etymology  and  in  definitions  this  tongue  must  be  made  the  basis  and 
source.  Pupils  often  go  farther  than  their  masters,  and  the  abuse,  probably  more 
than  the  use  of  this  thesis,  has  occasioned  a  declaration  of  war  against  its  domin- 
ion. The  Assyriologists  of  Germany,  toward  whose  researches  the  majority  of 
German  theologians  and  historians  have  not  only  been  cool  but  even  hostile, 
deniand  that  the  controlling  voice  in  Hebrew  lexicography  be  taken  from  the 
Arabic  and  given  to  the  Assyrian.  The  younger  Delitzsch  in  his  Hebrew  Language 
and  in  his  Prolegomena  has  cited  a  large  number  of  words  which  can  find  a  better 
explanation  from  the  stand-point  of  Assyrian  than  from  the  Arabic.  The  cer- 
tainly correct  theory  is  maintained  that  true  lexicography  must  be  primarily  based 
upon  the  actual  usage  of  the  words  in  the  language,  and  the  coming  Hebrew  dic- 
tionary is  the  one  in  which  this  fundamental  method  goes  hand  in  hand  with  a 
judicious  use  of  the  dialects. 


The  Germans  are  active  in  mission  and  charity  work  in  Jerusalem.  Since  the 
death  of  Bishop  Gobat,  the  two  most  prominent  Germans  in  the  Holy  City  are 
Architect  Schick  and  the  "  Orphan's  Father  "  Schneller.  The  former  has  been  an 
official  resident  there  for  many  years.  He  is  a  thoroughly  educated  man,  and  his 
topographical  studies  in  Jerusalem  and  Palestine  constitute  some  of  the  most  val- 
uable contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Land.  He  co-operates  heartily 
with  the  German  Palestine  Society  in  its  work.  He  has  taken  great  interest  in 
mission  work  also,  devoting  his  main  attention  to  the  cause  of  Jewish  missions. 
The  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Russia,  Rumelia,  and  other  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe,  about  three  years  ago  drove  thousands  of  poverty-stricken  Jews  to  Pales- 
tine, where  there  are  already  poor  Jews  in  superabundance.  The  enterprise  of 
the  Oliristian  mission  created  for  these  refugees  an  agricultural  colony  at  the 
village  of  Artuf ,  between  Jerusalem  and  Jaffa,  where  an  opportunity  to  earn  a 
living  and  secure  an  education  for  their  children  was  offered.  The  enterprise  was 
in  the  hands  of  Rev.  Friedliinder,  a  missionary  in  the  employ  of  the  British  Soci- 
ety for  Jewish  missions.  The  venture  has  proved  almost  a  failure,  and  the  colony 
is  now  reported  to  be  almost  deserted.  The  colonists  apparently  took  their 
chances  at  a  few  pennies  of  the  annual  donations  sent  from  all  the  world  to  the 
Jews  of  Jerusalem,  rather  than  earn  an  honest  living  by  tilling  the  soil.  Schick 
was  also  much  interested  in  this  work.  Schneller  established,  about  twenty  years 
ago,  an  orphan's  home  in  Jerusalem,  and  has  done  much  for  the  education,  both 
intellectual  and  manual,  of  tlie  Arab  boys  and  girls  of  the  neighborhood.  The 
work  done  in  the  asylum  far  surpasses  that  of  the  native  Turkish  manufacturers. 


Professor  Euting,  of  Strassburg,  has,  amid  many  dangers  and  with  extreme 
labor,  traveled  through  the  heart  of  Arabia,  in  order  to  search  for  old  inscriptions. 
He  reports  some  interesting  items  concerning  the  water  in  that  great  country. 
For  eight  long  months  he  did  not  see  a  drop  of  flowing  water,  with  the  exception 
of  one  small  shower,  and  only  at  the  end  of  his  route  did  he  meet  with  a  living 
well  at  El  Ola,  whose  water,  however,  flows  only  300  metres  and  then  is  lost  in 
the  sand.    All  other  water  disappears  in  the  ground  as  soon  as  It  falls  from  the 
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clouds.  As  pumps  are  unkuowu,  ditches  are  dug,  and  in  these,  as  also  in  bags, 
the  water  is  kept.  All  those  places  where  the  experience  of  the  past  has  taught 
that  water  can  be  kept  all  the  year  round  have  been  taken  by  the  few  villages 
scattered  about  as  their  own  property.  Thus,  for  instance,  Hajel,  the  capital  of  the 
Shammar  country,  a  city  of  13,000  inhabitants,  possesses  about  seventy  wells  with 
an  average  depth  of  thirty  metres.  Thes  are  all  "  drawn  "  by  camels,  which  draw 
the  leather  buckets  out  of  the  wells  by  means  of  ropes  over  wooden  rollers.  The 
'water  in  nearly  all  of  these  wells  is  very  warm,  and  before  it  can  be  used  for 
drinking,  it  is  cooled.  Tlie  greatest  and  most  famous  well  in  Arabia  is  that  of 
Teima,  in  the  Iledjas.  This  well  is  mentioned  already  in  Isa.  xxi.  14:  "The 
inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Tema  brought  water  to  him  that  was  thirsty."  The 
Bedouins  asked  the  professor  if  they  had  such  wonderful  fountains  in  Germany. 
When  the  answer  was  given  that  in  this  land  there  were  more  than  4000  rivers 
and  streams  of  all  sorts  that  never  dried  up,  and  that  the  whole  land  was  like  a 
garden,  the  chieftain  of  Tema  said,  "  If  all  this  is  true  that  you  say  concerning 
your  country,  why  then  did  you  ever  leave  it  ?  And  then,  where  there  are  no 
camels,  no  dates,  no  Bedouins,  and  where  there  is  no  liberty  to  wander  back  and 
forth  over  the  whole  land,  is  that  a  country  worth  having  V  " 


One  of  the  diflBculties  which  the  biblical  student,  in  common  with  the  Orient- 
alist in  general,  has  is  to  find  a  suitable  transliteration  for  the  proper  names  of 
the  Old  Testament.  As  the  Hebrew,  like  the  other  Semitic  dialects,  has  sounds 
for  which  we  have  no  exact  equivalent  in  English,  such  as  the  ain  and  the  shades 
between  the  other  gutturals,  the  source  of  the  trouble  is  at  once  seen.  It  is 
true  that  the  usages  of  the  Authorized  Version  has  secured  a  certain  authority  for 
the  transliteration  now  generally  employed  by  English  writers,  but  it  is  well 
known  that  the  AV.  followed  unreliable  authorities  in  this  matter,  and  is  often 
glaringly  inconsistent.  Thus  the  proper  name  riljtl  if  found  in  four  passages  in 
the  Old  Testament,  viz..  Gen.  iv.  17;  v.  18;  xxv.  4;  Exod.  vi.  14  (Gen.  xli.9), 
and  in  two  of  these  places  the  name  is  transcribed  "  Ilanoch,"  in  two  others 
"  Enoch,"  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  Attempts  to  secure  a  scientific  basis  for'a  cor- 
rect transliteration  of  oriental  and  biblical  words  liave  been  repeatedly  made. 
■  Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  and  most  acceptable  attempt  in  tliis  direction  was 
that  made  by  the  recently  deceased  Berlin  Egyptologist  Kichard  Lepsius,  who  in 
1856  published  his  "  Standard  Alphabet  for  Reducing  Un-written  Languages  and 
Foreign  Graphic  Systems  to  a  Uniform  Orthography  in  European  Letters."  A 
second  edition  followed  in  1863.  lie  invented  signs  and  marks  for  sounds  not 
found  in  our  European  alphabet,  some  of  which  are  still  used  in  transliterating 
Hebrew.  But  as  a  system  the  idea  never  found  general  acceptance.  Some  mod- 
ern writers  have  adopted  a  sort  of  a  phonetic  method,  writing,  e.  g.,  B6d-ween  for 
the  common  Bedouin.  Here,  again,  the  signs  of  our  modern  languages  do  not 
admit  of  accuracy  in  the  reproduction  of  the  oriental  sounds,  even  if  tlie  exact 
and  generally  accepted  pronuncuition  were  known  to  exist.  For  the  present  it 
will  probalily  be  best  to  adhere  to  tlie  traditional  tiansliteration,  especially  in 
biblical  names,  but  always  with  the  proviso  that  in  this  shape  these  names  are 
worthless  for  scientific  research. 
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In  the  January  STUDENT,  certain  "figures  and  facts"  were  indicated 
which  related  principally  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  in  the  pastorate. 
The  whole  matter  was  summed  up  briefly  as  follows : 

"Let  everything  be  granted  tliat  is  asked;  let  every  allowance  be  made  that 
is  demanded ;  let  every  fact  receive  its  most  favorable  interpretation.  It  never- 
theless remains  true  that  the  ministry,  taken  througli  and  through,  comes  far 
short  of  doing,  in  the  line  of  Bible-study,  what  is  expected  of  them,  what  ought  to 
be  expected  of  them,  and  what  they  oKght  to  expect  of  themselves.  The  Bible  is 
not  known  by  them  as  it  ought  to  be  known,  and  is  not  used  by  them  as  it  ought 
to  be  used.    A  reform  is  needed  in  this  direction.    Let  it  be  inaugurated." 


Is  this  statement  too  strong.'  Is  it  without  basis  .'  Is  it  a  gratu- 
itous criticism.'  What  do  the  ministers  think.'  Do  they  believe 
themselves  to  be  doing,  in  this  line,  not  what  they  might  desire  to  do 
(no  man  does  this),  but  even  what  they  ojiglit  to  do,  or  what  they 
iiiiglit  do.'  The  great  majority  of  ministers  who  ask  themselves  this 
question  will  do  what  hundreds  of  those  did  of  whom  the  question 
was  asked  ;  they  will  "confess" — (i)  that  they  have  by  no  means  done 
what  they  might  have  done  ;  (2)  that,  in  truth,  they  have  scarcely 
realized,  until  brought  face  to  face  with  the  question,  how  little  they 
have  been  doing ;  (3)  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  needed  a 
stirring  up  on  this  question,  and  deserve  censure  for  their  neglect. 
There  are  some  ministers,  of  course,  who,  in  this  particular,  as  indeed 
in  all  others,  have  performed  their  whole  duty.  The  cases  of  such 
we  need  not  consider. 


We  need  not  go  far  to  find  explanations  of  these  facts.  It  is 
notoriously  true  that  theological  seminaries  have  come  far  short  of 
doing  what  ought  to  have  been  done  for  the  students  who  have  gone 
out  from  them. 

Much,  almost  everything,  depends  upon  the  start  which  a  man 
receives.    If  he  is  not  taught  to  study  the  Bible  in  the  divinity  school ; 
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if  the  principles  and  methods  of  such  study  are  not  furnished  him 
there";  if  an  inspiration  for  such  work  is  not  received  by  him  there, — 
is  it  probable  that  he  will  do  his  whole  duty  when  he  is  settled  in  the 
pastorate  ?  It  is  the  beginning  work  in  any  study  that  is  most  diffi- 
cult. It  is  to  aid  men  in  beginning  such  study  that  seminaries  have 
been  endowed.  Yet  in  the  case  of  nine  seminaries  out  of  ten,  and  in 
the  case  of  nine  men  out  of  ten,  nothing,  in  this  line,  has  been  accom- 
plished. It  is  true,  however,  that,  in  the  midst  of  what  has  been  dark- 
ness, light  is  slowly  dawning.  The  day  is  coming  when  to  graduate 
from  a  theological  seminary  one  must  know  something  of  the  Bible. 
When  that  day  shall  have  come,  more  of  the  Bible  will  be  preached 
from  the  pulpit,  and  less  of — "the  world." 


Again,  not  every  minister  has  a  true  appreciation  of  the  import- 
ance of  such  study.  It  is  difficult  for  one  to  feel  the  lack  of  something 
which  he  has  never  possessed.  The  ministry  is  pervaded  by  that 
spirit  which  characterizes  exegetical  study  as  "hair-splitting,"  the 
study  of  the  original  languages  of  the  Bible  as  "altogether  too  labori- 
ous," the  study  of  prophecy,  or  similar  topics,  as  fruitless.  It  is  still 
necessary — how  long  it  may  continue  so  is  doubtful — to  takp  one's 
text  from  the  Bible  ;  but  it  is  no  longer  fashionable  to  take  the  sermon 
from  the  te.xt.  The  Bible,  in  short,  is  being  gradually  but  surely 
crowded  out.  It  is  old  ;  the  demand  is  thought  to  be  for  something 
new.  Ministers  have,  in  too  many  cases,  forgotten  that  the  brightest, 
freshest  and  most  interesting  material  to  be  found  is  in  the  Bible. 
They  are  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  people,  everywhere,  are  wide- 
awake to  Bible-thought  and  Bible-truth,  if  but  properly  presented. 
It  is  a  serious  mistake  to  lack  appreciation  for  the  value  of  Bible- 
material  in  their  own  up-building,  as  well  as  in  that  of  those  who  are 
dependent  on  them  for  spiritual  food.  Yet  multitudes  of  ministers 
make  this  mistake.  If  only  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  gone 
deep  into  this  kind  of  work  were  to  be  accepted,  if  the  experiences  of 
the  Taylors,  the  Duryeas  and  the  MacArthurs  were  to  be  studied,  it 
would  not  appear  that  five  ministers  out  of  every  ten  had  no  time  for 
real  Bible-study. 

No  small  part  of  the  explanation  of  these  facts  is  to  be  found  in 
the  tendency,  which  characterizes  the  ministry  of  to-day,  to  get  along 
without  study  of  any  kind.  Our  ministry  cannot  be  called  a  studious 
ministry.  In  many  respects  it  excels  the  ministry  of  any  preceding 
age ;  but  in  this  one  respect  it  shows  decadence.  Ministers  have,  in 
too  many  instances,  either  never  acquired  habits  of  study,  or,  if  ac- 
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quired,  they  have  lost  them.  Matters  of  the  most  trivial  character 
are  permitted  to  interrupt  their  work.  They  take  upon  themselves 
the  entire  responsibility,  financial  as  well  as  spiritual,  of  their  charges. 
They  weigh  themselves  down  with  details  with  which  they  have  no 
business  to  meddle.  They  do  not  systematize  their  work  in  order 
to  allow  intellectual  work  even  a  fair  share  of  their  time.  Men  thus 
burdened  do  not,  cannot  study.  And  in  the  general  neglect,  the  Bible 
must  suffer. 


Ministers  do  not  study  the  Bible  as  they  ought  to  study  it,  and 
as  it  deserves  to  be  studied.  They  themselves  acknowledge  this  to 
be  the  case ;  and  when  attention  is  called  to  the  fact,  in  most  cases 
resolve  to  do  more  work  of  this  kind. 

Of  those  now  in  the  pastorate  few  have  ever  received  that  funda- 
mental training  in  real  study  of  the  Bible,  that  needed  inspiration  for 
it,  which  would  lead  them  to  continue  it  in  the  pastorate. 

Too  many  fail  to  see  the  absolute  importance  of  such  work,  and 
the  necessary  connection  which  it  sustains  to  the  success  of  their 
labors. 

Too  many,  alas !  have  no  true  idea  of  study,  have  no  habits  of 
study,  have  no  ability  so  to  systematize  their  time  and  work  as  to 
allow  for  real  intellectual  exercise. 

These  are  some,  but  not  all,  of  the  reasons  zvJiy  Bible-study  in 
the  pastorate  is  neglected. 


BOOK-STUDY :  GENESIS  (PART  II.)* 

By  the  Editor. 


I.    GENEEAl,  REMARKS. 

1.  If  it  were  not  for  repeated  testimony  to  the  contrary,  the  writer  would  feel 
that  these  "  Book-studies  "  liave  so  large  an  element  of  sameness  as  to  render 
their  contiiniance  undesirable.  The  general  order  of  work  must  be  lai-gely  the 
same.  Minor  modifications  may,  to  be  sure,  be  introduced ;  but  after  all,  there 
cannot  be  a  large  amount  of  variation. 

2.  The  favorable  reception  which  the  "Book-studies"  have  been  granted  is 
due  simply  and  exclusively  to  the  fact  that  many  students  have  felt  the  need  of 
that  which  the  "Book-studies"  aim  to  fiu'nish,  viz.,  directions  for  shicly.  Those 
who  are  at  heart  students  do  not  wish  merely  to  be  told  that  this  or  that  is  true. 
They  prefer  to  investigate  for  themselves,  to  look  on  various  sides  of  a  question, 
to  come  to  a  deliberate  and  self-obtained  conclusion.  And  the  results  of  such 
work,  however  imperfect,  are  of  infinitely  more  value  than  those  of  any  other 
method. 

S.  The  authorities  recommended  for  the  former  "study"  on  Genesis  are  also 
to  be  consulted  for  this.  But  let  care  be  taken  first  to  study  and  master  the 
Scripture  account.    Commentaries  must  occupy  a  secondary  place. 

4.  He  who  would  study  literature  and  history  must  have  the  historical  spii-it. 
Witliout  this,  the  work  performed  will  be  largely  futile.  What  is  the  historical 
spirit?  AVe  shall  not  attempt  to  define  it;  but  it  includes,  among  other  things, 
(1)  an  untiring  industry  in  the  searching  out  of  details;  (2)  a  desire  to  learn  the 
relation  of  various  events  to  eacli  other;  (3)  a  readiness  to  accept  the  truth  when 
found,  even  if  it  seems  opposed  to  opinions  previously  held. 

II.    DIRECTIONS. 

1.  Bead  Genesis  xii.-l.,  noting,  in  the  case  of  each  chapter,  its  general 
thought,  and  connection  vrlth  what  precedes  and  follows. 

2.  Prepare  a  list  of  chapter-topics  which  will  include  the  material  of  the  entire 
section ;  study  these  topics  until  each  at  once  suggests  to  the  mind  the  details 
included  inider  it,  and  until  tlie  number  of  the  chapter  suggests  both  the  topic 
and  the  details. 

3.  Analyze  this  section :  Select  three  or  four,  perhaps  five,  general  subjects 
under  which  may  be  classified  the  various  topics  already  prepared.  Make  your 
oicn  analysis. 

4.  Index  this  section:  Select  the  more  important  («)  persons,  (&)  events,  (c) 
places,  (d)  objects;  and  connect  with  each,  in  the  order  narrated,  the  statements 
which  relate  to  it. 

o.  Arrange,  in  the  order  of  tlieir  occurrence,  the  principal  events  recorded  in 
this  section,  and  attach  to  each  its  proper  date.    Learn  this  list  of  dates. 


*  A  "chapter-study"  on  E.xodus  xr.  was  promised  for  this  number  of  The  Student  ;  but  the 
necessity  of  treatinsr  Genesis  in  two  "studies"  requires  the  postponement  of  the  "chapter-study" 
to  a  later  number. 
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li.  Study  the  following  list  of  the  more  important  topics  suggested  by  the 
chapters  under  consideration.  If  there  are  other  topics  suggested  which  to  your 
mmd  seem  equally  important,  insert  them  in  this  list  in  their  proper  place.  If 
any  of  those  here  suggested  seem  to  be  of  only  secondary  importance,  or  if  they 
are  of  no  particular  interest  to  you,  omit  them.    The  list  is  as  follows  : 

1)  Abram"s  blessing,  Gen.  xii.  1-3. 

2)  Abram's  first  act  of  deception,  xii.  10-20. 

3)  Lot's  choice,  XIII.  8-1 S. 

4)  Invasion  of  Chedorlaomer,  xiv.  1-12. 

5)  Melchizedek,  xiv.  18-20. 

6)  Abram's  vision  and  God's  covenant  with  him,  xv.  9-21. 

7)  The  rite  of  circumcision,  xvii.  9-14. 

8)  Abraham's  intercession  for  Sodom,  xviii.  23-33. 

9)  Destruction  of  Sodom  and  the  Cities  of  the  Plain,  xix.  1-28. 

10)  Abraham's  second  act  of  deception,  xx.  1-18. 

11)  The  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  xxii.  1-19. 

12)  The  purchase  of  the  Cave  of  Machpelah,  xxiii. 

13)  The  marriage  of  Isaac,  xjxiv. 

14)  Birth  of  Jacob  and  Esau  and  the  sale  of  the  birthright,  xxv.  19-34. 

15)  The  blessing  of  Jacob  by  Isaac,  xxvii.  1-40. 

16)  Jacob  at  Bethel,  xxviii.  11-22. 

17)  Birth  of  Jacob's  sons,  xxix.  31-xxx.  24. 

18)  Jacob's  dealings  with  Laban,  xxx.  2o-xxxi.  55. 

19)  Jacob's  wrestling  with  the  angel,  xxxii.  22-32. 

20)  The  story  of  Dinah,  xxxiv.  1-30. 

21)  The  descendants  of  Esau,  xxxvi. 

22)  Joseph's  dreams  and  the  treatment  received  from  his  brothers,  xxxvii. 

23)  Judah's  sons,  xxxviii. 

24)  Joseph's  promotion  and  subsequent  imprisonment,  xxxix. 

25)  Joseph  an  interpreter  of  dreams,  xl.-xli.  36. 

26)  First  journey  of  Joseph's  brothers  to  Egypt,  xlii. 

27)  The  second  journey  ;  Joseph's  disclosure  of  himself,  xliii.,  xliv.,  xlv. 

28)  Jacob's  descent  and  settlement  in  Egypt,  xlvi.-xlvii.  1 2. 

29)  Jacob's  blessing  of  Joseph  and  his  two  sons,  xlyiii. 

30)  Jacob's  death  and  burial ;  Joseph's  death,  l. 

7.  In  the  case  of  the  topics  cited  above,  and  others  which  may  have  been 
inserted  among  them,  proceed  as  follows  : 

1)  Read  carefully  the  biblical  passage  covering  the  topic. 

2)  Study  also  the  passages  immediately  preceding  and  following  it. 

3)  From  memory,  and  by  means  of  concordance  and  commentary,  collect  all 
other  biblical  passages  which  will  throw  light  on  the  passage  (or  any  part 
of  it)  inider  consideration. 

4)  Make  out  a  series  of  questions  which  will  call  up 

a)  All  the  important  geographical,  arclueological  and  historical  points  of 

wliich  a  knowledge  is  needed  in  order  to  understand  the  passage ; 
h]  All  the  more  important  words  and  phrases  in  the  passage ; 

c)  All  the  ditliculties  of  any  kind  presented  by  the  passage ; 

d)  The  leading  points  suggested  by  parallel  passages; 
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e)  Material  of  any  kind  found  in  commentaries,  histories,  or  bool^s  of  Bible 
illustration  which  have  been  examined  in  the  com'se  of  the  study. 

f)  The  essential  features  of  the  passage  viewed  as  a  whole. 

8.  Consider  each  topic  in  the  order  of  the  outline  suggested  by  the  questions 
thus  prepared,  and  master  tlie  details  thus  called  for. 

9.  Take    up  by   itself  the  forty-ninth  chapter  and   make   of  it  a  special 
study  according  to  the  outline  given  in  the  November  Student. 

10.  Study  the  "  critical  analysis  "  of  Gen.  xii.-l.: 

1)  Distinguishing  in  some  way  the  various  documents  or  writings  which 
are  claimed  to  exist ; 

2)  Noting  the  peculiarities  by  which  each  of  these  writings  is  said  to 
be  characterized ;  and 

3)  Determining  f  o)'  yourself,  whether  or  not  there  is  ground  for  the  claims 
made. 


HEBREW  PROPHETS  AND  PROPHECY. 

By  Peofessok  R.  V.  Foster,  D.  D., 

Theological  School,  Cumberland  University,  Lebanon,  Q'enn. 


III. 

Concerning  the  peculiarities,  or  characteristics,  of  prophecy, — some  of  them 
have  been  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  pages, — the  following  may  be  briefly  men- 
tioned : 

1.  Its  intensely  moral  character.  It  is  not  merely  "  predicted  history."  It  is 
not  merely  "tidings  about  the  future."  "  It  had  a  present  meaning  and  a  present 
lesson  to  those  who  heard  it,"  and  to  those  who  should  come  after  them.  Tlie 
prophet  could  not  have  been  a  prophet  had  he  not  also  been  a  preacher,  a  preacher 
for  his  own  times,  a  preacher  for  all  generations.     The  saying  of  the  apostle, 

"that  all  Scripture is  profitable  for  teaching,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for 

instruction  which  is  in  righteousness,"  applies  no  less  to  prophecy  than  to  other 
inspired  Scripture.  Its  aim  is  to  enlist  every  thing  on  the  side  of  practical 
holiness.  Its  prediction,  its  retrospection,  its  warnings,  its  rebukes,  its  promises, 
all  look  largely  to  this  end.    It  nowhere  stops  with  mere  knowledge. 

2.  Its  evangelical  character.  It  went  beyond  the  sphere  of  ethics.  It  is 
pervaded  with  truth  adapted  to  our  nature  as  fallen  and  guilty.  It  looks  beyond 
the  sacerdotal  to  the  spiritual ;  beyonij  morals  to  religion.  The  prophetical  books 
are  not  equally  evangelical ;  but  the  Messianic  idea,  in  the  broader  or  narrower 
sense,  is  found  in  them  all.  It  is  this  that  gives  them  coherency ;  in  this  is  found 
their  "higher  unity." 

3.  Its  time-element.  The  future  in  propliecy  often  appears  as  immediately 
present, — predicted  events  or  conditions  being  spoken  of  as  now  transpiring,  or 
as  already  past.  Balaam,  who  for  the  time  being  was  a  prophet  of  Jehovah, 
furnishes  an  illustration  (Num.  xxiv.  15-19) ;  what  he  saw,  his  natural  eye  being 
closed,  he  saw  as  at  that  moment  taking  place.  He  saw  a  Star  rising  out  of 
Jacob;  he  saw  a  scepter  rising  out  of  Israel,  and  smiting  through  the  corners  of 
Moab,  and  breaking  down  all  the  sons  of  tumult.    Numerous  instances  occur. 
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4.  Dates.  Collateral  with  the  preceding  is  the  subordinate  importance  which 
prophecy  attaches  to  dates.  The  chronological  datum  usually  is  simply  "  in  that 
day,"'  or  "  in  the  last  days,"  without  saying  precisely  when.  In  a  few  instances, 
however,  more  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  time  of  fulfillment,  as  in  Ezek.  xii.28; 
Dan.  IX.;  Isa.  xvi.  14;  xxi.  16.  Every  one  knows  with  what  frequency  the 
indefinite  expressions  \tcharith  and  huyijom  huhiC  occur.  In  the  short  prophecy  of 
Zechariah  alone  the  latter  expression  is  found  in  this  indefinite  sense  no  less  than 
thirteen  times ;  one  side  of  the  picture  of  "that  day"  being  a  description  as  vivid, 
as  intense  and  awful,  as  the  famous  Dies  Irae,  while  the  other  is  the  wilderness 
and  solitary  place  already  made  glad,  and  the  desert  blossoming  with  roses. 

5.  Grouping  of  events.  In  lieu  of  definite  chronological  statement  as  to  the 
exact  time  when  an  event  shall  take  place,  prophecy  groups  the  events  which  it 
predicts  according  to  their  necessary  chronological  order.  A  certain  event  shall 
transpire,  and  this  shall  be  succeeded  by  another,  and  this  again  by  another,  antl 
so  on ;  the  exact  time-when  of  now  being  given.  In  its  predictive  element  propli- 
ecy  generally  looks  far  ahead  to  the  consummation  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  In 
other  words,  its  ultimate  object  is  the  fullillment  of  God's  purpose  of  salvation  in 
"the  last  days;"  its  immediate  object  being  salvation  as  a  process,  or  "the  way 
in  whicli  God  conducts  liis  purpose  of  salvation  from  tlie  actual  present  to  its  ful- 
fillment or  appointed  end."  Hence,  it  looks  to  the  past  and  the  present,  only  that 
it  may  look  to  the  future,  having  need,  in  its  references  to  the  latter,  not  of  exact 
dates,  but  only  of  the  order  of  succession.  In  prophetic  vision  we  have  first  guilt, 
then  retribution,  and  lastly  redemption,  its  dark  cloud  always  being  encircled  with 
a  rainbow.  But  the  exact  times  of  the  retribution  and  redemption  are  not  given. 
The  judgment  is  first  upon  Israel,  then  upon  the  world.  The  deliverance  is  first 
from  Assyria,  or  Babylon,  or  other  world-power  happening  to  be  dominant  at  the 
time,  but  which  in  the  end  becomes  suggestive  of  deliverance  under  the  Messianic 
reign ;  the  near  future  being  thus  combined,  or  blended,  in  the  prophet's  thouglit, 
with  the  far  future ;  as  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  end  of  the  Jewish 
economy  are  combined  in  prophetic  vision  with  the  end  of  the  world.  This  is 
what  is  sometimes  called  the  perspective  character  of  prophecy.  The  seer  looks 
from  hill-top  to  further  hill-top ;  nor  are  we  required  to  suppose  that  in  every  case 
he  could  determine  whether  the  object,  or  group  of  objects,  was  on  a  nearer  hill- 
top or  the  one  beyond.  He  saw  it ;  but  he  knew  not  exactly  where.  This  charac- 
teristic belongs  to  New  Testament  prophecy  no  less  than  to  the  Old.  Paul  knew 
that  the  Lord  would  come ;  but  between  himself  and  that  event  he  saw  the  great 
apostacy ;  he  knew  not  how  far  off  was  either  event. 

6.  The  realization.  The  prophet  sees  the  realization  of  tlie  matter  of  prophecy 
in  particular  events  which  are  complete  in  themselves.  K.  g.:  In  Joel  in.  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Spirit  on  the  people  of  God  is  presented  in  the  prophetic  intuition 
as  a  single  act,  which  the  prophet  may  have  thought  exhausted  the  prophecy  ;  so 
also  the  judgment  of  the  end  of  the  world  is  presented  as  a  single  act  of  judgment 
taking  place  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshephat.  AVhereas,  the  fulfillment  is  really  a 
process  of  long  and  gradual  development;  the  one  outpouring,  or  the  one  judg- 
ment, being  only  a  link  of  the  long  unbroken  chain,  or  a  grand  culmination  of 
a  series  of  similar  events.  This  has  been  called  the  law  of  dilation,  though 
speaking  of  it  with  reference  to  the  prophet's  own  point  of  view,  it  would  be 
bettei'  called  the  law  of  visual  compression,  ilany  objects  seen  from  far  away 
appear  to  be  compressed  into  one ;  but  as  we  draw  nearer  to  them,  they  appear,  as 
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they  really  are,  more  than  one.    Perhaps  the  church  has  not  yet  seen  all  the  out- 
pourings of  the  Spirit  which  Joel  describes  as  compressed  into  one. 

7.  Apparent  contradiction.  Another  peculiarity  of  prophecy  is  the  frequent 
apparent  contradiction  of  the  matter  of  one  prophecy  by  that  of  another.  E.  g.: 
One  prophet  looks  to  the  future,  and  reports  the  Messiah  as  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
Another  reports  him  as  a  warlike  hero.  At  one  time  he  is  a  secular  ruler;  and  at 
another,  the  Servant  of  Jehovah,  atoning  for  the  sins  of  his  people.  The  fact  in 
the  case  is  that  prophecy  recognizes,  whether  the  prophet  in  every  instance  recog- 
nized it  or  not,  that  before  there  can  be  peace  there  must  be  war ;  before  the 
ploughshare  and  the  pruning-hook  must  be  the  sword  and  the  spear.  Before 
reconciliation  there  must  be  expiation.  Prophecy  looks  at  one  time  on  this  side, 
at  another  time  on  that.  It  presents,  in  these  cases  of  apparent  contradiction,  the 
particular  as  particular,  and  not  in  its  connections.  But  all  the  lines  of  vision 
converge  to  one  and  the  same  object,  which  in  the  illustrative  case  taken  is  the 
one  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  The  Jewish  interpreter,  from  the  beginning,  has  stum- 
bled here,  because  he  did  not  detect  the  point  of  convergence. 

8.  Its  form.  Another  characteristic  of  prophecy  is  the  readiness  witli  which 
it  accommodates  itself  to  the  plane  of  the  people.  Its  subject-matter  is  couched 
in  current  terms.  It  receives  its  coloring  from  the  itrophet's  own  age  and  from 
the  circumstances  of  his  times.  The  future  kingdom  of  God  (e.  g.)  is  presented 
as  an  extended  and  glorified  form  of  the  theocracy,  with  which  both  prophet  and 
people  are  familiar, — and  this  seems  to  be  at  least  one  providential  use  which  God 
made  of  the  persistent  desire  of  the  people  in  Samuel's  time  to  have  a  king  and  a 
kingdom.  The  kingdom  granted  them  became  ever  afterward  a  kind  of  object- 
lesson,  or  illustration.  The  king  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  another  David.  Proph- 
ecy is  furnished  with  concrete  terms  in  which  to  express  its  abstract,  or  spiritual, 
ideas.  It  was  too  soon  yet  to  say  "The  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you."  The 
admission  of  other  nations  into  the  kingdom  of  God  is  represented  as  the  nations 
tiaveling  in  unbroken  stream  to  Mount  Zion.  (Isa.  ii.  2;  Mic.  iv.  1,  2.)  The 
world  hostile  to  the  kingdom  of  God  is  represented  as  the  enemies  of  Israel, — 
Assyria,  Tiloab,  Edom,  or  whichever  one  happened  to  be  tlie  dominant  one  at  the 
particular  time,  or  whichever  one  happened  to  be  regarded  as  the  permanent  and 
representative  enemy.  Did  the  prophet,  however,  understand  it  all  thus?  Per- 
haps not.  The  diction  he  employed  in  such  cases  as  above  mentioned  was  not 
conscious  symbolism.  If  Assyria,  or  Moab,  or  Babylon,  was  spoken  of,  Assyria, 
or  Moab,  or  Babylon  was  meant.  The  form  of  the  mold  into  which  the  truth  is 
cast,  in  order  that  the  abstract  may  become  concrete,  and  the  spiritual  become 
visible,  is  determined  by  the  peculiar  historical  surroundings.  But  the  literal 
Israel,  Assyria,  Babylon,  was  the  mold  into  which  another  Israel,  Assyria,  Baby- 
lon was  cast,  the  nature  of  which  even  the  prophet  himself,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
average  Hebrew,  may  not  have  clearly  perceived.  Kor  is  it  strange  that  it  should 
have  been  so.  To  speak  to  any  age  in  the  language  of  the  future  is  to  speak  to  it 
in  a  strange  tongue.  The  future,  to  every  age,  is  the  projection  of  its  present.. 
We  describe  heaven  and  "the  outer  darkness"  in  terms  of  earth.  When  the  child 
sings, 

"There  is  a  happy  land,  far,  far  away," 

the  child  understands  it,  doubtless,  in  a  purely  literal  sense ;  and  all  that  wiser 
ones  can  make  of  it  is  that  it  means  something  good. 
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9.  Its  symbolism.  But  prophecy  does  employ  a  symbolical  coveriug,  and  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  one  of  its  peculiarities.  It  is  conscious  and  inten- 
tional on  the  part  of  the  prophet.  The  valley  of  dry  bones  was  not  literally  a 
valley  of  dry  bones,  and  Ezekiel  knew  that  it  was  not.  The  horseman  and  horses 
among  the  myrtles  were  not  literal  horseman  and  horses,  and  Zechariah  knew 
they  were  not.  "  Then  said  I,  O  my  lord,  what  are  these  ?  "  Instances  abound, 
particularly  in  the  prophecies  of  the  exilic  and  restoration  periods. 

IV. 

bne  more  question  remains  to  be  asked.  How  did  the  prophet  know  that  he 
was  a  prophet  ?  What  circumstance  was  it  which,  in  his  own  consciousness,  gave 
authority  to  his  word  V  The  fact  that  gave  or  lielped  to  give  him  authority  with 
the  people  was  the  fact  that  he  was  a  member  of  a  recognized  and  influential 
institution  which  came  into  prominence  in  the  days  of  Samuel.  At  the  time  of 
Elijah,  or  Isaiah,  or  the  later  prophets,  it  had  long  ago  become  gray  with  years; 
and  therefore  the  institution  itself  "to  man  was  godlike,"  aside  from  any  personal 
weight  of  character  which  any  individual  member  of  it  might  have.  The  prophet, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  the  educated  and  wise  man  of  the  day,  the  counselor  not 
only  of  the  people,  but  of  the  kings  also.  He  wore  the  mantle  of  his  oflaee ;  and 
whether  a  true  prophet  or  a  false  one,  exacted  and  received  the  respect  due  to  his 
office.  It  was  not  a  strange  thing,  therefore,  that  both  kings  and  people  should 
have  been  misled  by  false  prophets ;  and  however  censurable  the  former  may  have 
been,  the  latter  were  always  more  so.    "Woe  be  inito  the  pastors  tliat  destroy  and 

scatter  the  sheep  of  my  pasture,  saith  tlie  Lord Behold  I  will  visit  upon  you 

the  evil  of  your  doings,  saith  the  Lord,  and  [or  but]  I  will  gather  the  remnant  of 
my  flock  out  of  the  countries  whither  I  have  di'iven  them,  and  will  bring  them 
again  to  their  folds."  ( Jer.  xxiii.  1  seq.)  But  while  the  people  may  not  always 
have  been  able  to  distinguish  between  the  true  prophets  and  tlie  false,  the  true 
prophet  had  more  than  the  outward  sign.  He  carried  within  him  a  prophetic 
consciousness  that  he  was  right,  wliich  rendered  him  twice  armed  and  doubly 
strong.  Nor  was  this  conviction  merely  of  ordinary  or  natural  origin,  such  as 
might  have  been  shared  by  the  false  prophet.  It  was  from  above.  It  was  pecul- 
iar to  the  true  prophet.  He  did  not  know  himself  to  be  a  prophet,  merely  because 
of  a  conscioiis  possession  of  any  natural  gifts,— for  even  the  false  prophet  may 
have  recognized  in  himself  the  presence  of  natural  gifts ;  not  because  he  had  been 
educated  in  any  of  the  schools  of  the  propliets,— for  not  all  prophets  had  been  so 
educated ;  not  because  of  any  predilection  which  he  may  have  liad  for  tlie  pro- 
phetic office,— for  not  all  prophets  had  such  predilection.  Jeremiah  shrank  from 
It.  "Ah,  Lord  God!  behold  I  cannot  speak;  for  I  am  a  child."  But  the  true 
prophet  knew  himself  to  be  s>ich  by  virtue  of  a  divine  call,  as  the  true  minister  of 
the  gospel  to-iiay  knows  it,  and  by  his  endowment  with  the  enlightening,  sancti- 
fying and  strengthening  Spirit  of  (Jod.  Thus  the  propliet  knew  that  what  he  pro- 
claimed was  the  word  of  God;  and  he  could  not  withhold  it.  (Jer.  xx.  9.)  "The 
Lord  God  hath  given  me  the  tongue  of  them  that  are  taught,"  said  Isaiah,  "  that 
I  should  know  how  to  sustain  with  words  him  that  is  weary ;  he  wakeneth  morn- 
ing by  mm-ning,  lie  wakeneth  mine  ear  to  hear  as  tlieni  that  are  taught."  (l.  4.) 
"The  Lord  (Jod  hath  sjioken ;  who  can  but  prophesy?"     (Amos  ill.  8.) 

But  the  false  prophets,  many  of  whiini  doiibtlcss  liad  lieen  members  of  the 
schools,  and  all  of  wlioni  doubtless  wore  tlie  liadge  of  ollice,  spoke  lying  divination, 
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after  the  manner  of  the  heathen,  out  of  their  own  hearts.  (2  Kgs.  xvii.  17  ;  Jer. 
XIV.  14;  Ezek.  xiii.  7.)  They  followed  their  own  spirit,  and  were  like  foxes  in 
the  waste  places.  They  went  not  up  into  the  gaps,  neither  made  up  the  fence  for 
the  house  of  Israel  to  stand  in  the  battle  in  the  day  of  the  Lord.  (Ezek.  xiii.  5.) 
Not  so  with  the  prophets  the  records  of  whose  ministries  we  study,  and  like  unto 
whom,  in  all  essential  respects,  God  grant  that  we  may  be. 
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Feb.  13.    God's  Covenant  with  Abram.    Gen.  xv.  5-18. 

Professor  Kiinen  {Hexateiich,  original  pages  141,  314,  etc.)  holds  that  this 
account  is  made  up  of  two  previous  accounts,  with  some  later  additions.  First, 
there  was  a  narrative,  now  represented  by  verses  2-4,  5,  6,  13-16,  which  told  of  an 
interview  of  Jehovah  with  Abrain  by  night,  Jehovah  promising  him  an  heir  and  a 
numerous  seed.  There  was  another  narrative,  now  represented  by  verses  7-11, 
12,  17,  which  told  of  an  interview  in  the  afternoon,  of  Jehovah's  promising  an  in- 
heritance to  Abram,  and  of  a  sacrifice  and  covenant.  A  compiler  roughly  pieced 
these  two  narratives  together.  Some  centuries  later,  an  editor  worked  into  the 
narrative  a  few  such  phrases  as  "  who  shall  come  forth  from  thy  bowels,"  "  great 
substance,"  "good  old  age"  (verses  4,  14,  15),  with  the  limit  of  time  to  the 
"fourth  generation,''  verse  16.  Still  later  some  subsequent  editor  introduced  the 
contradictory  time-statement,  the  400  years  of  verse  13,  and  either  introduced  or 
extended  the  list  of  nations,  verses  19-21.  Of  the  alleged  peculiar  expressions, 
the  word  rakush,  substance,  is  limited  in  use  to  Genesis,  Exodus,  and  the  latest 
Old  Testament  books ;  the  others  have  no  such  limit. 

This  is  a  very  complicated  way  of  accounting  for  the  phenomena  presented, 
and  the  complexity  of  it  increases  when  we  examine  the  details.  One  who  holds 
that  the  chapter  now  stands  substantially  as  it  was  originally  written  has  at  hand 
explanations  of  the  phenomena  which  are  at  once  much  simpler  and  much  more 
complete.  The  transaction  took  some  time,  the  beginning  of  the  interview  being 
at  night,  and  the  sacrifice  taking  place  in  the  afternoon  of  a  subsequent  day.  The 
author  represented  Jehovah  as  promising  to  Abram  both  an  heir  and  an  inlierit- 
ance,  the  two  being  thought  of  and  spoken  of  together.  The  most  natural  inter- 
pretation of  tlie  400  years  makes  it  to  be  a  round  number,  describing  a  period 
closing  about  400  years  from  the  time  when  the  words  were  spoken,  while  the 
fourth  generation  would  be  counted  from  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  sojoiun 
of  Israel  in  Egypt ;  the  two  time-statements,  therefore,  are  consistent,  and  both 
are  correct.  An  earlier  author  was  just  as  likely  as  a  later  to  give  a  longer  list  of 
nations  than  usual.  The  word  rakush  can  be  accounted  for  as  an  early  word, 
revived  by  the  late  writers  who  use  it,  they  being  close  students  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. The  other  phraseology  that  is  here  cited  as  peculiar  to  the  style  of  the 
priestly  narrator  is  not  thus  peculiar,  but  belongs  to  the  current  Hebrew  of  the 
earlier  times. 
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The  400  years  of  this  chapter  elsewliere  appears  as  exactly  430  years,  Exod. 
XII.  40,  41;  Gal.  ill.  17.  My  own  opinion  is  that  the  430  years  begins  with 
Abram's  coming  from  Haran  to  Palestine,  and  therefore  that  just  half  of  the 
time  had  expired  before  Jacob  went  to  Egypt  to  sojourn.  The  four  generations 
in  Egypt  may  be  represented  by  the  names  of  Kohath,  Amram,  Aaron,  and  Ele- 
azar,  or  by  those  of  Levi,  Kohath,  Amram,  Aaron.  In  any  case,  they  are  not 
human  generations  of  average  length,  but  generations  of  exceptionally  long-lived 
men,  the  four  covering  a  period  of  215  years. 

The  word  believed,  in  verse  6,  is  of  great  theological  interest.  The  New  Tes- 
tament doctrine  of  faith  comes  back  to  this  verse  as  its  principal  original  instance. 

In  verses  1  and  4,  the  phrase  "  word  of  Jehovah  "  is  used  in  describing  the 
divine  message  to  Abram,  just  as  it  would  be  used  in  the  case  of  any  prophet. 
Undoubtedly,  the  intention  is  to  attribute  to  Abram  the  possession  of  the  pro- 
plietic  gift.  It  is  said  in  verse  1  that  the  word  of  Jehovah  came  to  Abram  "  in 
the  vision,"  the  word  for  vision  being  machazeh.  Writers  say  that  the  derivatives 
of  chazah  and  of  ra^ah  are  used  interchangeably  in  describing  the  visions  of  Jeho- 
vah's prophets.  It  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  they  are  sometimes  used  in 
the  same  passages,  and  that  both  are  used  of  prophetic  gifts,  and  as  synonyms  for 
the  words  that  denote  prophesying.  Ba'ah  is  the  ordinary  word  for  physical  be- 
holding, while  chdzah  properly  denotes  either  mental  sight,  or  thoughtful,  observ- 
ant seeing.  When  the  words  are  applied  to  prophetic  vision,  the  radical  difference 
never  wholly  disappears.  Visions  that  are  conceived  of  as  appealing  to  the 
external  eye  are  described  by  the  words  of  tlie  stem  rct'a/i ;  the  words  of  the  stem 
chazah  are  either  used  generically,  or  specify  visions  of  insight.  The  few  appar- 
ent exceptions  to  this  rule  will  be  found,  on  examination,  to  confirm  the  rule.  In 
the  present  chapter,  for  instance,  if  either  word  w-ere  used  to  describe  Abraham's 
beholding  of  tlie  lire  that  passed  between  the  parts  of  the  sacrifice,  it  would  be  a 
word  from  ra'ah.  The  word  vision  in  verse  1  either  describes  the  whole  transac- 
tion, including  the  appearing  of  the  fire,  or  else  describes  the  beginning  of  the 
transaction  as  a  revelation  to  Abraham  by  insight,  and  not  by  external  vision. 
Feb.  20.    Abraham  Pleading  fob  Sodom.    Gen.  xviii.  23-33. 

The  Old  Testament  view  of  Jehovah's  mode  of  communicating  with  a  man 
■who  had  the  gift  of  prophecy  is  better  illustrated  in  these  parts  of  the  history  of 
Abraham  than  in  almost  any  other  portion  of  Scripture.  The  modes  of  divine 
revelation  to  tlie  prophets  are  commonly  classified,  I  believe,  as  three  :  by  dreams, 
by  visions,  and  by  direct  communication.  It  follows  more  closely  the  language 
of  the  Bible  to  say  by  dreams,  by  external  visions  real  or  apparent,  by  mental  vis- 
ion. The  highest  mode  of  revelation  is  through  that  form  of  external  vision 
which  may  be  called  tlieophany — Jehovah  appearing  in  human  form  and  convers- 
ing with  a  man,  as  in  the  instance  in  the  present  lesson,  or  Jehovah's  uttering 
words  to  men  from  the  midst  of  some  splendid  manifestation  of  his  presence,  as  in 
the  instance  of  the  burning  bush,  or  of  the  giving  of  the  ten  comiuandments  from 
Sinai. 

Of  the  first  of  these  two  kinds  of  tlieophany  the  lesson  gives  the  most  detailed 
instance  we  have.  Xote  the  following  points  concerning  it.  First,  it  purports  to 
be  an  account  of  Jehovah's  appearing  to  Abraham,  verse  1.  Secondly,  Abraham 
saw  three  men,  verse  2.  Thirdly,  he  addressed  one  of  them  for  tlie  tliree,  verse  3 
seq.;  according  to  the  Massoretic  pointing,  lie  recognized  the  one  as  Jehovah. 
Fourthly,  "they  ate  "—apparently  all  three  of  them,  verse  8.    Fiftlily,  one  of  tlie 
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three  was  Jehovah,  and  talked  with  Abraham  both  about  himself  and  Sarah 
and  about  Sodom,  verses  10,  13,  17,  22,  33,  etc.  Sixthly,  the  other  two  of  the 
three  men  went  toward  Sodom,  and  are  evidently  "  the  two  angels  "  whom  Lot 
entertained  there,  verse  22  and  xix.  1,  5,  10,  etc.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we 
have  here  the  description  of  Jehovah  and  two  angels,  in  the  form  of  three  men, 
and  an  account  of  a  conversation  between  Jehovah  in  this  form  and  Abraham. 
In  the  parallel  cases,  sometimes  one  angel  appears  in  the  form  of  a  man,  and  pres- 
ently turns  out  to  be  Jehovah  himself. 

The  theophanies  of  the  Old  Testament  should  be  studied,  both  for  their  con- 
nection with  the  New  Testament  doctrine  of  tjje  Incarnation,  and  for  the  light 
they  throw  on  all  pomts  connected  with  the  claims  to  divine  authority  made  by 
the  ancient  prophets. 

Feb.  27.    Destruction  of  Sodo.m.    Gen.  xix.  15-26. 

Our  current  traditions  locate  the  cities  of  the  plain  within  the  present  area  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  generally  in  the  southern  and  shallower  part  of  it.  But  the 
line  of  march  of  the  four  kings.  Gen.  xiv.,  is  inconsistent  with  this,  and  the  opin- 
ion now  best  received  is  that  the  cities  were  to  the  north  of  the  sea,  in  the  deep 
Jordan  valley. 

It  is  still  commonly  held  that  the  destruction  of  the  cities  was  by  miracle.  It 
can  be  very  plausibly  accounted  for,  however,  by  purely  natural  causes.  It  is  a  rock 
oil  region,  and  on  the  edge  of  a  geological  "  fault."  The  sudden  sinking  of  a  tract 
of  land,  causing  vast  quantities  of  inllammable  fluids  to  spurt  upwards,  with  the 
ignition  of  these  fluids,  and  their  fall  upon  the  devoted  cities,  would  be  phenom- 
ena not  unlikely  to  happen  in  that  locality ;  and  if  this  happened,  how  could  it 
be  better  described  than  by  saying  that  "  Jehovah  rained  upon  Sodom  and  upon 
Gomorrah  brimstone  and  fire  from  with  Jehovah  from  the  heaven'r"'  such  a  use  of 
providential  means  for  accomplishing  moral  purposes  is  a  more  wonderful  act  of 
God  than  is  any  miracle.  And  in  any  case  the  saving  of  Lot  and  his  family  was 
by  miracle. 

When  Lot  went  out  of  his  house  to  face  the  mob  in  Sodom,  he  proved  himself 
to  be  a  man  of  physical  courage.  The  Bible  always  speaks  of  him  as  a  just  man. 
I  must  think  that  the  current  interpretation  of  verses  7  and  8  does  him  injustice. 
Lot  did  not  propose  to  compromise  with  the  mob  by  sacrificing  the  honor  of  his 
daughters,  but  reasoned  with  them  by  the  argument  that  they  might  as  well  ask 
him  to  consent  to  the  dishonor  of  his  daughters  as  to  that  of  his  guests. 

The  phrase  ■'  and  he  lingered,"  verse  16,  gives  the  true  key  to  the  weakness  in 
Lot's  character  which  caused  his  failure  in  life.  He  had  a  habit  of  hesitating 
when  he  ought  to  have  been  acting.  He  lacked  decision  of  purpose.  If  he  had 
been  more  decided  in  his  control  of  his  servants,  doubtless  he  and  Abraham  need 
not  have  parted.  He  showed  an  undecided,  compromising  spirit  when  he  "  tented 
as  far  as  Sodom,''  xiii.  12,  and  finally  became  a  resident  there.  From  the  story 
of  Lot  in  Sodom,  teach  the  importance  of  promptly  saying  "No"  to  temptation, 
and  promptly  saying  "  Yes  "  to  duty. 

Mauoh  6.    Abuaham  Offekino  Isaac.    Gen.  xxii.  1-14. 
By  what  mode  of  communication  Jehovah  told  Abraham  to  offer  Isaac,  we  are 
not  informed.    The  interference  at  the  mountain  was  apparently  by  a  theophany, 
in  which  the  one  speaking  to  Abraham  is  called  both  the  angel  of  Jehovah  and 
Jehovah,  though  this  is  not  quite  so  clear  in  this  case  as  in  some  other  cases. 
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In  verse  14,  we  get  the  clearest  meaning  if  we  translate  "  In  the  Mountain  of 
Jehovali  he  will  appear."  This  is  one  great  lesson  of  the  incident.  Jehovah  did 
not  appear  in  theophany  for  Abraham's  relief  before  Abraham  started,  nor  while 
he  was  on  the  way,  but  after  he  had  reached  the  mountain,  and  proceeded  to  the 
last  extreme  in  obeying  the  command  laid  upon  him.  Similar  facts  were  true  in 
the  experience  of  the  men  who  framed  the  proverb.  Jehovah  sometimes  delays 
appearing  for  our  relief  until  we  are  in  tlie  last  extremity,  in  the  Mountain  of 
Jehovah.  Those  who  reason  that  we  have  in  this  "  Mountain  of  Jehovah"  an 
allusion  to  Solomon's  temple,  and  therefore  a  proof  that  the  book  was  written 
after  Solomon's  time  draw  a  baseless  conclusion. 

No  one  should  fail  to  notice  that,  in  the  successive  incidents  from  which  the 
lessons  are  taken  the  soteriological  aspect  of  the  call  of  Abraham,  the  thought 
that  he  and  his  seed  are  to  be  the  channel  of  God's  blessing  to  all  mankind,  is 
constantly  kept  in  the  foreground,  as  the  principal  doctrine  taught  in  regard  to 
God's  relations  with  men,  Gen.  xviii.  18,  xxii.  18,  etc. 


AN  EXPOSITION  OF  ISAIAH  LIII.  11,  12. 

By  Ben.jamin  Douglass, 

Chicago,  111. 


The  two  verses  closing  this  remarkable  chapter  W'ere  spoken  by  God  the 
Father.  The  prophefs  words  in  the  preceding  ten  verses  show,  Godward,  the 
humiliation  of  the  God-man  ;  and  the  imputation  of  human  sin,  equal  to  an  in- 
dictment against  Ilim ;  and  manward,  a  trial  of  Jesus.  A  court  on  earth  has 
tried  liini  on  the  pretence  of  treason,  and  sentenced  him  to  death  upon  the  demand 
of  the  people,  though  judicially  declared  innocent.  A  court  in  heaven  seems  to  be 
now  convened,  because  of  the  permitted  execution  of  tliis  death  sentence,  and 
because  great  results,  reaching  through  eternity,  are  to  issue  in  benefit  to 
man  and  glory  to  God  ;  and  a  compensating  reward  is  promised  to  the  God-man, 
Sufferer  and  Mediator.  The  Judge  of  this  heavenly  court  renders  a  decision 
which  is  summed  up  in  these  two  verses. 

Paraphrased  they  may  be  made  to  say  :  Verse  1 1 ,  Because  of  the  grief  of  his 
soul  he  shall  see,  in  answer  to  the  question,  "  Who  shall  declare  his  generation  ?  " 
that  which  you,  Isaiah,  just  now  predicted  (verse  10),  "a  seed,"  which  shall 
"  prolong  its  days,''  and  lie  shall  be  satislied  fully  and  eternally  therewith.  On 
his  acknowledgment,  or  confession  [with  love  is  implied],  of  "the  multitudes" 
of  this  seed,  lie,  the  Father,  as  a  judicial  verdict,  will  pronounce  it  fit  and  proper 
to  impute  the  righteousness  of  his  servant  to  these  multitudes,  seeing  that  he  him- 
self shall  bear  their  iniquities.  Verse  12  :  Therefore  I  will  apportion  to  him  "  on 
account  of  these  multitudes,"  "  and  with  numerous  ones  "  [not  strong,  except  as 
to  numbers]  shall  lie  divide  a  spoil,  because  that  he  poured  out  his  soul  unto  death 
and  was  nuiubcrcd  with  the  transgressors;  and  lie  bare  the  sin  of  many,  and  for 
the  transgressors  he  shall  make  intercession  [the  verb  is  proi)erly  in  the  future]  as 
long  as  there  is  any  need,  1.  e.,  through  this  economy  and  that  of  the  millennium, 
until  the  perfect  state  beyond  comes,  when  intercession  shall  be  no  longer  needed. 
The  Tree  of  Life  will  be  then  accessible,  and  its  leaves  shall  be  for  the  service 
[not  healing]  of  the  nations  then  existing  (Kev.  xxii.  2). 
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The  "  seed  "  whose  days  are  to  be  "  prolonged  "  indefinitely,  and  which  is 
spoken  of  as  being  the  Father's  "  pleasure,"  and  that  is  to  "  prosper  "  in  his  hand, 
is  not  a  fignrative  and  spiritual  seed,  as  Alexander  says;  but  is,  as  we  see  from 
other  passages,  that  cleansed,  adopted,  and  endlessly  multiplying  portion  of  the 
race  of  man,  in  the  flesh,  which  will  follow  the  advent  of  the  new  heavens  and 
new  earth.  It  is  the  nations  of  tliem  which  are  saved  (Rev.  xxi.  24,  26),  with 
their  flow  of  "offspring"  in  the  new  world  (Isa.  i.xv.  23).  One  thousand  years 
prior  to  this  time  the  Elect  Church,  in  spiritual  bodies,  will  have  been  gatliered 
and  given  to  Christ,  as  his  bride.  The  Church  cannot,  therefore,  be  the  seed ;  for 
its  members  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  nor  can  they  multiply.  The 
Church  is  something  sui  generis;  all  things  considered,  a  "  petite  affaire  ;"'  limited 
as  to  numbers,  and  peculiar  every  way.  It  is  taken  out  of  the  passing  genera- 
tions, precedent  to  tlie  return  of  the  Lord ;  and  its  composing  members  are  to  be 
co-heirs  and  co-kings  with  Christ.  The  seed  represents  the  subjects,  the  endless- 
ly multiplying  ( Jer.  xxxiii.  22)  race,  over  whom  the  co-kings  are  to  reign  in  their 
cleansed  state  in  the  New  World. 

I  think  that  Alexander  and  Green  are  wrong  in  making  the  personal  sufHx  of 
bedlia'to  objective,  and  rendering  the  word  "in  the  knowledge  of  him."'  They 
think  it  brings  out  a  truer  and  better  meaning  so  to  render  it.  I  think  not.  In 
the  solemn  crisis  liere  depicted,  Jesus'  owning  and  confessing  the  nations  then 
existing,  with  their  offspring,  as  his,  seeing  that  he  will  then  assume  his  second- 
Adam  headship,  seems  tlie  one  essential  tiling !  Moreover,  I  would  always  regard 
the  noun-suflixes  as  designating  the  genitive  case  and  never  the  accusative,  unless 
the  sense  forced  it  so,  which  would  be  very  seldom. 

Yadha'  means,  in  certain  connections,  to  own,  to  acknowledge  ;  and  the  word 
is  rendered  by  this  last  expression  six  times  in  our  English  Bible,  and  this  render- 
ing is  approved  by  our  best  scholars,  Keil  and  Delitzsch  and  Cheyne  among 
others.  "  To  acknowledge ''  is  a  synonym  of  "  to  confess."  Hence  we  see  a  rela- 
tion which  the  lexicographers  and  commentators  have  overlooked,  seemingly,  be- 
tween yudhah  and  yadha'.  This  is  plain  in  Ps.  xxxii.  5,  where  the  two  verbs 
follow  each  other  in  successive  clauses,  repeating  the  same  idea,  viz.,  I  will  "ac- 
knowledge ''  to  thee  my  sin  ;  I  will  "  confess  "  my  transgression. 

Jesus  has  suffered  death,  (1)  for  the  elect  church,  as  seen  in  verses  4,  5  and  6 
of  this  chapter,  and  (2)  to  procure  cleansing  and  pardon  for  the  perpetual  genera- 
tions of  the  seed,  the  two  classes  which  he  represented.  The  first  class  who 
(Matt.  X.  32)  had  cofessed  him  before  men,  he  confesses  before  his  Father  who  is 
in  heaven  at  his  second  advent ;  and  a  thousand  years  later  on,  i.  e.,  on  the  coming 
of  the  new  heaven  and  new  earth,  he  confesses  the  "  multitudes  "  comprising  the 
second  class,  the  "  seed  "  and  their  "offspring  ''  with  them,  Isa.  lxv.  23  ;  and  the 
Father  then  awards  them  the  "  cleansing,"  Joel  iii.  21,  wliich  the  imputed  right- 
eousness of  their,  ever  after  to  be,  federal  head  necessitates  and  warrants.  The 
confession  of  the  first  class  will  be  made  while  he  and  they  are  in  heaven.  The 
confession  of  the  second  class  will  be  made  while  they  are,  as  they  always  will  be, 
on  the  new  earth. 

Tsadkaq  means,  in  the  Iliphil  form,  to  declare  just.  On  the  expression  yats- 
diq  tsaddiq  'ahhdi  larahhim,  I  would  make  tsciddiq  the  subject  of  the  verb,  'abhdi 
the  direct  object,  and  larahhim,  as  the  preposition  I  indicates,  tlie  indirect.  The 
distinctive  accent  on  tsaddiq  prevents  the  union  of  the  same  with  'abhdi  as  an 
adjective  agreeing  with  it.    I  would  translate  the  passage  as  follows  :  The  right- 
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eoiis  one  [i.  e.,  God  the  Father,  acting  as  Judge]  shall  cause  my  servant  [Christ] 
to  be  accounted  righteousness  "for  the  multitudes"  [of  the  seed].  He  is  the 
righteousness  of  the  seed  as  well  as  of  the  elect  church.  In  this  11th  verse  the 
two  parts  of  Christ's  work  for  the  seed  are  seen:  (1)  He  bears  their  iniquites; 
(2)  He  will  bring  them  into  a  state  of  perfect  justification  before  C4od. 

The  twelfth  verse  :  The  time  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  promises  made  in  this 
verse  is  not  yet.  It  will  not  be,  in  its  entirety,  till  the  dispensation  of  the  new 
heavens  and  the  new  earth.  Meanwhile  the  millennial  dispensation  comes  in 
between  the  close  of  this  economy  and  the  introduction  of  that  final  and  perfect 
state.  Satan's  kingdom  must  first  be  destroyed.  The  God  of  peace  "  shall  bruise 
Satan  under  your  feet  shortly."  Rom.  xvi.  20.  The  recovery  of  this  "whole 
creation  "  back  to  its  loyalty  to  God  will  be  a  marvelous  achievement ;  and  it  is 
here  contemplated  as  a  victor's  spoil.  God,  the  Father,  will  allot  a  large  portion 
of  the  universal  kingdom  to  Christ  for  the  use  and  occupancy  of  the  foregoing 
"multitudes"  with  their  "numerous"  progeny.  It  will,  probably,  after  a  time, 
embrace  all  the  worlds  connected  with  our  solar  system.  The  consideration  stated 
is  "because  that  he  poured  out  his  soul  unto  death,"  becoming  the  atonement 
for  sin,  and  the  Saviour  of  the  believing  sinner. 

Then  tlie  "  sin  "  question  having  been  finally  settled  and  "  Satan  "  gone,  and 
"  death  "  abolished,  and  the  "  curse  "  removed,  and  the  glorification  of  all  nature 
re-effected  through  the  intervention  of  this  One  Man,  "  my  servant,"  so  that  "  old 
tilings  "  shall  be  forever  done  away,  and  "  all  things  be  made  new,"  then,  it  is 
foretold,  that  the  glory  of  God  shall  return  and  the  light  of  one  day  shall  be  as  the 
light  of  seven  days  combined ;  and  the  heavens  shall  show  forth  his  righteous- 
ness and  all  the  nations  shall  see  his  glory.  Ps.  xcvii.  6.  Then,  too,  as  Isaiah 
says,  XLA'.  8,  the  skies  shall  pour  down  righteousnes,  and  he,  the  king  himself, 
shall  be  known  as  "Jehovah  our  Righteousness ;  "  and  then  and  not  before,  im- 
pliedly, the  Psalmist  says  civ.  31,  "Jehovah  shall  be  glad  in  his  works,"  for  his 
KINGDOM,  which  is  an  impossible  thing  in  such  a  scene  as  now  exists,  will 

HAVE  COME. 


THE  ANTEDILUVIAN  CHRONOLOGY. 
By  George  Dana  Boardman,  D.  D., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  chronology  of  the  fiftli  chapter  of  (ienesis,  and  indeed  of  the  antediluvian 
period  generally,  is  a  matter,  let  it  be  frankly  admitted,  of  considerable  uncer- 
tainty. The  Hebrew,  Samaritan,  and  Septuagint  texts  differ  by  centuries.  These 
differences  have  not  been  wholly  reconciled.  Nor  is  it  needful  that  they  should 
be.  It  is  not  three  centuries  since  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  landed  on  Plymoutli  Rock. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  the  abundant  contemporary  records,  it  is  uncertain  whether 
they  landed  on  tlie  twenty-first  or  the  twenty-second  of  December.  But  does  any 
one  doubt  tliat  tliey  landed,  and  began  the  Christian  civilization  of  tlie  New 
World  y  Competent  chronologists  declare  that  Jesus  Clirist  was  born  at  least 
four  years  before  the  beginning  of  the  era  we  call  the  Christian.  Does  that  alter 
the  blessed  fact  that  the  Son  of  God  has  really  been  born  into  the  world,  and  so 
become  the  author  of  eternal  salvation  to  all  them  that  obey  him  ? 
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Again,  it  is  not  certain  how  we  sliould  interpret  the  genealogical  table  of  the 
fifth  chapter  of  Genesis.  It  is  possible  that  the  patriarchs  whose  names  it  records, 
instead  of  being  directly  consecutive  sons,  were  only  the  prominent  sons  in  several 
generations,  or  founders  of  separate  patriarchal  dynasties.  Hence,  according  to 
the  Bible  itself,  humanity  itself  may  be  tens  of  thousands  of  years  old. 

Once  more,  assuming,  what  on  the  whole  seems  to  be  the  probability,  that 
this  fifth  of  Genesis  is  the  record  of  individuals  and  not  of  dynasties,  the  gene- 
alogy yields  some  curious  results.  For  example  :  Methuselah  was  contemporary 
with  Adam  some  243  years,  and  also  with  Shem  some  98  years ;  Shem  also  was 
contemporary  with  Isaac  some  50  years  ;  so  that  during  this  period  of  some  2100 
years  between  Adam  and  Isaac,  Adam  could  have  told  the  story  of  Eden  to 
Methuselah,  and  Methuselah  to  Shem,  and  Shem  to  Isaac.  Enoch  himself, 
although  the  shortest  lived  of  the  patriarchs,  was  contemporary  with  Adam  300 
years,  and  might  have  talked  with  all  the  patriarchs  before  the  flood  except 
Noah.  Were  tlie  antediluvian  longevity  still  prevalent,  a  man  might  say  to  his 
grandson  to-day  :  "  I  was  present  at  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth."  The 
writer  mentions  these  facts,  not  only  because  they  are  interesting,  but  also 
because  they  show  tlie  extreme  probability  of  the  correctness  of  the  patriarchal 
traditions  concerning  the  creation,  the  fall,  the  flood,  etc. 


THE  PEAYER  OF  HABAKKUK. 

By  George  A.  Barton,  M.  A., 

Friends'  School,  Providence,  R.  I. 


The  Prayer  of  Ilabakkuk  is  a  poem  written  in  the  simplest  and  earliest  of 
Hebrew  meters,  the  trimeter.  The  following  translation  is  an  attempt  to  repro- 
duce the  poem  in  English,  line  for  line,  so  as  to  exhibit  its  metrical  structure.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  poem  is  composed  of  five  strophes,  the  first  three  of 
which  consist  of  fourteen  lines  each,  the  last  two,  of  eleven  lines  each.  In  this 
arrangement  of  the  poem  eleven  Massoretic  JNIaqqeplis  are  disregarded,  and  nine 
Maqqephs  are  inserted.  The  structure  of  the  poem  is,  on  the  whole,  plain.  A  few 
points,  however,  desen'e  remark.  Line  6  of  the  second  strophe  and  line  9  of  the 
fourth  strophe  have  each  five  words,  i.  e.,  they  each  require  two  Maqqephs.  Line 
12  of  the  second  strophe*  is  a  dimeter.  It  seems  to  have  been  tlirown  in  for 
variety.  Line  2  of  the  fourth  stroplief  is  also  a  dimeter.  The  third  line  of  the 
fourth  strophe  is  more  diflicult.  It  seems  to  consist  of  the  one  word  '(iUtsu(ham,t 
which  cannot  be  regarded  even  as  a  dimeter,  unless  the  secondary  accent  be 
counted  as  a  full  tone.  In  the  following  translation  this  line  is  rendered  as 
though  it  were  'alitsutham  fcrt»(o,?  instead  of  joining  l-amo  to  the  next  line  by 
jMaq(|eph,  and  the  dimeters  are  all  rendered  as  trimeters. 
The  poem  is  as  follows  : — 

I  have  heard,  O  Yahweh,  thy  fame. 

I  have  feared.    Thy  work,  O  Yahweh, 

Revive  in  the  midst  of  the  years. 


*  r}},\w]  -i'ri'33"ia.     t  'jyanS  i"j;:p".     *  uhis^by.     s  laj  onr S;v 
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In  the  midst  of  the  years  make  it  known, 

In  wrath  remember  mercy. 

God  from  Teman  cometh, 

The  Holy  One  from  Paran  ; 

Ilis  beauty  covers  the  heavens. 

The  earth  is  full  of  his  praise. 

Ilis  splendor  shines  like  light, 

Rays  come  forth  from  his  hand. 

He  covers  his  strength  with  a  veil ; 

Before  him  a  pestilence  cometh. 

Lightnings  Hash  from  his  fist. 

He  stood  and  measured  the  earth  ; 
He  beheld  and  parted  the  nations. 
Th'  eternal  mountains  were  scattered. 
The  hills  everlasting  were  bowed ; 
Of  old  are  all  his  ways. 
I  saw  Ethiopia  troubled ; 
Midian's  tent-curtains  quivered. 
Was  Yahweh  wroth  with  rivers, 
Enraged  against  the  streams, 
Or  angry  with  the  sea. 
When  he  did  ride  his  steeds. 
His  chariots  of  salvation  ? 
Thou  didst  lay  bare  thy  bow  ; 
Thou  didst  swear  chastisement. 

Thou  didst  cleave  the  earth  with  rivers  ; 

Seeing  thee,  the  mountains  did  writhe ; 

The  torrents  of  water  passed  by  ; 

The  deep  gave  forth  its  voice. 

Its  hands  on  high  it  raised. 

Sun  and  moon  stood  still  where  they  dwell ; 

I5y  thine  arrows'  light  they  walked. 

By  the  flash  of  thy  glittering  spear. 

Thou  didst  traverse  the  land  in  rage. 

Thou  didst  tre.ul  in  wrath  the  nations; 

Thou  didst  go  to  save  thy  people. 

For  vict'ry  witli  thine  anointed. 

Thou  didst  smite  the  house  of  deceit, 

Stripping  wall  from  summit  to  base. 

His  chiefs  his  own  staves  pierced  : 
They  ruslied  like  a  storm  upon  me: 
They  gloried  as  does  the  one 
Who  devours  in  secret  the  poor. 
Tliou  didst  tread  with  horses  the  sea. 
The  foaming  of  mighty  waters  : 
I  heard,  my  Irowels  trembled. 
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At  the  voice  my  lips  did  quiver ; 
I  shook — my  bones  did  rot : 
That  I  sliouUl  await  the  woe, 
Which  smites  the  invading  troops. 

Tho'  the  flg  tree  shall  not  bloom, 

And  fruitless  be  the  vine, 

The  olive  be  tilled  in  vain, 

And  the  fields  produce  no  food. 

The  flocks  waste  from  the  fold. 

And  herd  cease  from  the  stall. 

Yet  in  Yahweh  will  I  rejoice. 

I'll  glory  ill  God,  my  Savior. 

My  strength  Is  Yahweh  the  Lord  ; 

My  feet  he  has  made  like  the  hind's  ; 

On  the  heights  will  he  make  me  walk. 


EEPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  OF  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  AMERI- 
CAN INSTITUTE  OF  HEBREW. 


To  the  Members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Hebrew: 

The  Principal  of  Schools  herewith  submits  his  second  annual  report.  There 
will  be  considered  in  order,  first,  the  work  of  the  Correspondence  School,  secondly, 
the  work  of  the  Summer  Schools,  and  thirdly,  certain  general  matters  connected 
with  the  work  viewed  as  a  whole. 

I.    THE  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL. 

The  Correspondence  School  has  now  finished  its  sixth  year,  during  two  of 
which  it  has  been  under  the  direction  of  the  Institute  of  Hebrew.  The  feasibility 
of  teaching  by  correspondence  is  no  longer  questioned  by  those  who  have  exam- 
ined either  the  process  or  the  results,  and  the  recognition  of  the  correspondence 
method  as  a  possible  method  of  giving  instruction  Is  every  year  becoming  more 
general. 

1.    Membership  of  the  School. 

Elem.     Int.  Prog.  Arab.  Assyr.  Total. 

1.  Students  In  the  School  Jan.  1,  1886 374     189     120     683 

2.  Students  entering  during  1886 65      47      26      9        5        175 

3.  Students  stopping  work  during  1886 81       39       14     ...      .  134 

4.  Students  graduated  during  18.SG 34      21       21     76 

5.  Students  sendhig  in  papers  during  1886 231     132       72      9        5        450 

6.  Various  denominations  represented 32 

7.  States  and  countries,  a)  In  United  States  and  Canada  48 

b)  in  other  lands 11 

8.  Average  age  of  men  at  work 33 

9.  Number  of  women  in  the  School 18 

10.  Number  of  men  not  in  tlie  ministry 98 

11.  Number  of  men  ready  to  take  up  the  Advanced  Course 130 
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2.    Work  of  the  School. 

Eleni.     Int.  Profr.  Arab.  Assyr.  Total. 

1.  Number  of  Lesson-papers  corrected  in  1886..  2007  1463    773    45      25      4313 

2.  Number  of  Courses  completed  from  begin. . . .   104      70      45     219 

3.  Letters  written  in  connection  with  Lessons. .  356    201     109     666 

4.  Letters  to  delinquents  and  in  general  work.. .  922    314    262     1498 

3.    Delinquency  of  Members. 

The  interruptions  which  occur  in  the  work  of  every  minister  occasion  a  large 
amount  of  delinquency.  It  is  impossible,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  for  men 
burdened  as  pastors  are  burdened  to  do  work  of  this  kind  either  as  regularly  or  as 
rapidly  as  they  would  desire.  One  of  the  best  students  in  the  School  has  just  fin- 
ished a  course  begun  in  18S2.  This  is  an  extreme  case.  It  illustrates,  however, 
two  things :  (a)  Men  may  be  able  to  do  but  little  each  week ;  yet  in  time  that  little 
counts,  (b)  Men  in  the  School,  after  once  getting  fairly  started,  do  not  confine 
their  Hebrew  work  to  the  ground  taken  up  in  the  Lessons,  but  in  many  cases 
study  independently  other  portions  of  Scripture  aside  from  the  Lessons.  The 
only  remedy  for  this  evil  of  delinquency  lies  in  emphasizing  the  importance  of  the 
work,  and  in  thus  indirectly  aiding  the  student  to  withstand  all  but  the  most  im- 
portant interruptions. 

4.    Retirement  of  Members. 

The  number  of  those  who  have  given  up  the  work  without  having  completed 
a  course  is  larger  this  year  than  last :  (a)  A  larger  number  of  deaths  have  occurred, 
(b)  Several  who  were  reckoned  as  members  on  the  last  report,  although  having  sent 
in  no  Lessons  for  a  year,  were  dropped  from  the  list  soon  after  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  (c)  A  very  large  number  of  men  have  taken  up  the  study  and  continued 
it  until  an  opportunity  came  to  enter  a  Theological  Seminary ;  and  taking  up  the 
Hebrew  work  in  the  Seminary,  there  was  neither  time  nor  necessity  for  retaining 
membership  in  the  Correspondence  School,  (d)  Several  gave  up  work  because  the 
tuition-fee  heretofore  paid  by  the  course,  was  made  payable  annually,  (e)  Other 
causes  for  retirement  have  been  failure  of  health,  overpressure  of  regular  duties, 
permanent  appointment  to  some  denominational  work,  discouragement,  insuffi- 
cient education,  and  poverty.  As  a  result  of  this  weeding-out  process,  the  member- 
ship of  the  Correspondence  School  is  now  of  a  much  more  satisfactory  character 
than  ever  before. 

5.    NujiBEK  OF  Lessons  Corrected. 

The  niimber  of  Lessons  corrected  during  this  year  is  one-seventh  less  than 
that  of  the  preceding  year.  In  reality,  however,  one  third  more  work  has  been 
done.  As  announced  in  the  last  annual  report,  new  Instruction  Sheets  for  both 
the  Elementary  and  Intermediate  courses  have  beeti  prepared  and  used.  These 
Instruction  Sheets  require  almost  double  the  amount  of  work  for  their  prepara- 
tion. It  is  certain  that  tliree  of  these  Instruction  Slieets  require  as  much  study  as 
five  of  the  old  series.  The  3470  Lessons  corrected  in  tlie  Elementary  and  Inter- 
mediate courses  would,  therefore,  be  equal  to  5805  of  last  year's  Lessons.  Adding 
the  Progressive  Lessons  which  have  been  corrected,  the  total  would  be  about  6578, 
as  compared  witli  5062  of  last  year. 

6.    The  Advanced  Course. 
It  was  confidently  expected  that  before  this  time  the  Advanced  Cour.se  would 
have  been  started.    At  least  one  hundred  and  thirty  men  are  waiting  for  it.     The 
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necessity  of  lewi'iting  the  Instruction  Slieets  of  tlie  Elementary  and  Intermediate 
courses,  together  with  other  worli  of  a  pressing  cliaracter,  lias  rendered  it  impos- 
sible. Arrangements  have  been  made  looking  to  a  beginning  of  work  in  this 
course  early  in  the  coming  spring. 

7.  The  Courses  in  Arabic  and  Assyrian. 
At  the  urgent  request  of  several  who  desired  help  in  the  study  of  these  lan- 
guages, instruction  by  correspondence  was  offered  beginning  November  1st.  Al- 
ready nine  men  are  at  woik  in  Arabic,  and  five  in  Assyrian.  This  work  is  eon- 
ducted  without  expense  to  the  Institute,  there  being  paid  out  for  expense  of 
printing,  correcting  of  Lessons,  etc.,  only  the  sums  received  for  tuition. 

8.    Assistants  in  the  CoitREsroNDENCE  School. 

In  the  work  of  the  Correspondence  School,  the  Principal  has  been  aided  dur- 
ing the  year  by  Mr.  Frederic  J.  Gurney,  Mr.  C.  Eugene  Crandall,  Mr.  Eobert  F. 
Harper,  and  Rev.  W.  W.  White,  and  for  a  short  time  by  Rev.  John  W.  Payne  and 
Rev.  C.  K.  Harrington.  It  is  with  sincere  pain  and  regret  that  the  Principal 
announces  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Gurney  from  the  work  of  the  School  in  Febru- 
ary last.  The  withdrawal  was  occasioned  by  an  attack  of  nervous  exhaustion, 
brought  on,  it  is  feared,  by  too  close  application  to  the  severe  and  confining  work 
of  the  Correspondence  School.  Since  giving  up  his  connection  with  the  School  he 
has  been  unable  to  do  work  of  any  kind.  Mr.  Gurney  had  a  special  and  peculiar 
ability  for  the  work,  and  to  his  labors  in  connection  with  the  School  is  due,  in 
large  measure,  its  success.  His  withdrawal  has  been  a  severe  loss,  and  has 
affected  the  progress  of  the  School  in  no  slight  degree.  Since  Mr.  Gurney's  with- 
drawal the  larger  portion  of  the  work  of  the  School  has  been  performed  by  Mr. 
Crandall.  aided  during  the  summer  months  by  the  Rev.  John  W.  Payne,  and  by 
the  Rev.  C.  K.  Harrington.  Since  October,  1886,  the  Rev.  W.  W.  White  has  been 
engaged  in  the  work,  and  his  connection  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  a  permanent  one. 

To  Mr.  R.  F.  Harper  has  been  committed  the  work  of  correcting  the  Exami- 
nation-papers in  Arabic  and  Assyrian. 

The  Principal  desires  to  acknowledge  his  great  indebtedness  to  these,  his 
assistants,  for  their  uniformly  faithful  and  invaluable  service. 

9.  Change  of  Head-quarters. 
During  the  year  the  head-quarters  of  the  Correspondence  School  have  been 
moved  from  Morgan  Park,  111.,  to  New  Haven,  Conn.  As  a  result  of  this  change, 
the  expense  of  carrying  on  the  work  has  been  somewhat  increased ;  but  the  gen- 
eral advantages  resulting  from  the  change,  it  is  believed,  will  more  than  counter- 
balance any  additional  expense. 

10.  Change  of  Tuition-fee. 
Until  this  year  the  fee  for  tuition  was  ten  dollars  for  each  course.  By  this 
plan  a  student  might  remain  a  member  of  the  School  for  any  number  of  years  by 
the  payment  of  a  single  fee,  sending  in  Lessons  at  intervals  as  widely  separated  as 
he  might  choose  to  make  them.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  complications 
growing  out  of  the  plan  were  numerous.  In  February  last  a  change  was  insti- 
tuted by  which  the  fee  for  instruction  was  made  six  dollars  a  year  instead  of  ten 
dollars  a  course.  It  was  provided  further  that  forty  Lessons  should  constitute  a 
year's  work.    This  plan  has  been  found  to  possess  many  advantages  over  the  old 
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one,  and  wliile  its  inauguration  has  been  attended  with  much  expense  and  trouble, 
the  results  already  apparent  have  justified  its  adoption. 

1 1 .    Prizes  for  the  largest  number  of  Lessons. 

In  order  to  stimulate  tlie  members  of  the  School  to  the  preparation  of  tlie 
largest  possible  number  of  Examination-papers,  four  prizes  of  books  to  tlie 
amount  of  $20,  S15,  SIO  and  S5  respectively,  were  offered  to  the  students  sending 
in  the  greatest  number  of  Papers  with  grade  as  high  as  eight  (on  a  scale  of  ten), 
between  and  including  April  1  and  December  31,  1886.  The  prizes  have  been 
awarded  as  follows : 

The  first  to  the  Rev.  J.  II.  Murphy,  Cavan,  Ireland,  the  average  of  whose 
Papers  was  9.65. 

The  second  to  Prof.  G.  F.  Nicolassen,  Clarksville,  Tenn.,  the  average  of 
whose  Papers  was  9.5. 

The  third  to  the  Eev.  S.  E.  Jones,  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  the  average  of  whose 
Papers  was  9.35. 

The  fourth  to  the  Rev.  J.  T.  McColm,  Goshen,  Va.,  the  average  of  whose 
Papers  was  9.2. 

These  prizes  have  been  kindly  contributed  by  friends  of  the  work. 

II.     THE  SUMMER  SCHOOLS. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Institute  of  Hebrew,  five  Schools  were  held,  viz., 
at  Philadelphia,  June  7th-July  3d ;  at  Morgan  Park,  June  28th-July  24th ;  at 
Newton  Centre,  July  19th-August  14th;  at  Chautauqua,  August  2d-28th;  at  the 
University  of  Virginia,  August  16th-September  11th. 

For  the  details  of  the  various  Schools  the  Principal  would  refer  to  the  accom- 
panying special  reports  of  the  several  Committees.* 

A  few  general  points  may  here  be  considered : — 

1.  The  Instructors  engaged  in  the  various  Schools  were 

Prof.  J.  J.  Anderson,  Holland,  Mich.  Prof.  D.  G.  Lyon,  Ph.D.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

"      W.  G.  Jialiantine,  D.  D.,  Olierlin,  O.  "  W.  W.  Lovejoy,  Pliiladclphia,  Pa. 

"      W.  J.  Bocchor,  D.  D.,  Auburn,  N.  Y.  "  B.  Manly,  D.  D.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

"      E.  C.  Bissell,  D.  D.,  Hartford,  Conn.  "  W.  W.Moore,  D.D.,HampdenSidney,Va. 

■•      Francis  Brown,  I).  D.,  Now  Yoi-k  City.  "  D.  A.  McClenaban,  SI.  .\..  Allegheny,  Pa. 

'•      C.  R.  Brown,  NewtoB  Centre,  Mass.  "  J.  P.  Peters,  Ph.  D.,  Pliiladelphia,  Pa. 

■'      S.  Durriham.  D.  D.,  Hamilton,  N.  jr.  "  F.  M.  Peterson,  M.  A.,  Greensboro,  Ala. 

"      J.  A.  Craig.  Ph.  D.,  Cincinnati,  O.  "  G.  H.  Schoddc,  Ph.  I).,  Columbus,  O. 

Mr.     C.  E.  Crandall,  M.  A.,  New  Haven,  Conn.  "  J.  K.  Sampe.v,  li.  A.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Prof.E.  L.  Curtis,  Ph.  1).,  Chicago,  111.  "  H.  P.  Smith,  D.  D.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

"      F.  B.  Denio,  M.  A..  Bangor,  Mc.  "  B.  C.  Taylor,  M.  A.,  Chester,  Pa. 

Holmes  Dysinger,  M.  A.,  Newbury,  S.  C.  "  J.  P.  Taylor,  M. -\.,  Andover,  Mass. 

'•      K.  V.  Foster,  D.  D.,  Lebanon,  Tenn.  "  M.  S.  Terry,  D.  D.,  Evanston,  III. 

"      W.  H.  Green,  D.  D.,  Princeton,  N.  J.  "  C.  H.  Toy,  D.  D.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

"      W.  R.  Harper,  Ph.  D.,  New  Haven, Conn.  Rev.  W.  H.  Ward,  D.  D.,  New  York  City. 

"      Alvah  Hovey,  D.  D.,  Newton  C'tre,  Mass.  Prof.  R.  F.  Weidner,  I>.  I).,  Kock  Island,  111. 

Mr.     Geo.  Hovey,  B.  A.,  NewtonCentre,!Mass.  "  D.  M.  Welton,  IJ.  D..  Toronto,  Can. 

Prof.  Morris  .lastrow.  Ph.  T>.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  "  K.  D.  Wilson,  M.  A.,  Allegheny,  Pa. 

"      J.  G.  Lansing,  U.  D.,  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

2.  The  membership  of  the  Schools  included  two  hundred  and  five  men.  Only 
those  who  were  present  at  one  of  the  Schools  can  api>ri'ciate  tlie  earnest  spirit  ex- 
hibited by  tlie  men.    They  were  men  who  felt  keenly  tlie  importance  of  a  deeper 


*  These  reports  have  not  been  published. 
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and  broader  preparation  for  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament.  They  were  men 
whose  influence  and  e.xample  will  prove  of  great  sei-vice  in  the  future  work  of  the 
Institute  of  Hebrew.  The  large  classes  in  the  more  important  cognate  languages 
attest  a  growing  interest  in  Semitic  study,  an  interest  which  only  needs  encour- 
agement and  opportunity  to  develop  still  much  more  widely. 

3.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  summer's  work  was  the  fact  that  in  many 
cases  the  same  individual  attended  two  Schools.  Some  attended  the  Philadelphia 
and  Chicago  Schools  ;  otliers  the  Chicago  and  Xew  England  Schools ;  others  the 
Chicago  and  Cliautauqua  Schools,  and  still  others  the  Chicago  and  Southern 
Schools. 

4.  But  especially  worthy  of  note  was  the  feeling,  which  seemed  a  universal 
one,  that  to  accomplish  the  work  desired,  the  Institute  must  continue  its  present 
policy  of  holding  Schools  in  different  localities.  Whenever  the  suggestion  was 
made  that  perhaps  more  could  be  done  by  uniting  the  several  Schools  in  one  large 
School,  it  was  opposed  most  strenuously.  This  feeling  was  shared  alike  by  stu- 
dents and  instructors.  It  is  a  common  opinion  that  the  end  in  view,  viz.,  the 
awakening  of  greater  interest  in  Old  Testament  and  Semitic  studies,  can  be  brought 
about  by  selecting  important  centres  in  the  various  divisions  of  the  country  and 
working  out  from  these.  Anything  like  an  effort  to  establish  the  work  at  one 
centre  would  meet  with  general  disapproval  and  regret  on  the  part  of  those  most 
deeply  interested. 

A  School  was  organized  at  tlie  University  of  Virginia  with  the  understanding 
that  five  hundred  dollars  should  be  raised  and  a  guarantee  of  40  students  be  given. 
Tlie  money  was  received  and,  while  the  guarantee  was  not  fully  met,  a  sufficient 
number  attended  and  paid  tuition-fees  to  cover  all  expenses. 

5.  The  Southern  School  owes  its  existence  to  the  interest  and  self-sacrifice  of 
one  man,  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Rawlings,  of  Lynchburg,  Va.,  who  contributed  five  hun- 
dred dollars  toward  the  expenses  of  the  School.  Mv.  Rawlings  was  led  to  take 
tills  step  after  having  attended  the  New  England  School  in  the  summer  of  1885. 
It  was  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  see  that  his  efforts  to  establish  a  School 
were  appreciated  by  Southern  ministers.  From  the  present  outlook  the  Southern 
School  promises  to  outstrip  all  others  the  coming  summer. 

III.    THE  WORK  IN  GENERAL. 
1.    The  Printed  Material  Used. 
In  prosecuting  the  work  of  the  various  Schools  there  have  been  used  : 

1.  12,620  sheets  of  letter  paper,  with  printed  letter-head. 

2.  1,810  printed  application  forms. 

3.  4,.550  printed  instruction  cards  and  statement. 

4.  4.5, 200  envelopes  with  printed  advertisement. 
.5.        .S,.5;!8  printed  letters. 

(i.    3G6,023  pages  of  circulars. 

7.  8,35f)  dictated  letters. 

8.  1,328  written  letters. 

In  tliis  connection  a  statement  from  the  last  report  may  be  repeated: 

Tliis  may  seem  to  be  a  large  amount  of  general  work,— too  large  perhaps  in 

view  of  the  results.     Yet  here  we  must  consider, 

1.  The  com|)arative  newness  of  the  work,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  this,  the 

necessity  of  a  large  amount  of  pifs/wny,  which  is  demanded  to  make  it  succeed. 
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The  work  of  the  Institute  is  not  a  local,  but  a  national,  and  even  an  international, 
•work,  and  as  such  must  be  made  known. 

2.  The  peculiarity  of  the  work,  so  large  a  portion  of  it  being  correspondence- 
work.  Teaching  by  correspondence  must,  in  its  very  nature,  require  the  use  of 
much  printed  matter,  the  writing  of  many  letters. 

3.  The  large  number  of  men  with  whom  correspondence  must  be  conducted. 
The  whole  number  of  men  from  whom  letters  pertaining  to  the  work  of  the  Insti- 
tute were  received  and  to  whom  letters  were  w^ritten  during  the  past  year,  not 
including  those  to  whom  imiitcd  letters  were  sent,  exceeded  2000. 

4.  The  great  amount  of  correspondence  involved  in  arranging  for  the  instruc- 
tion, the  lectures,  and  the  detail  of  each  School,  in  answering  questions  concern- 
ing the  classes,  the  hours,  the  books  and  the  teachers  in  various  Schools,  in  secur- 
ing the  money  needed  for  the  endowment-fund  of  the  Institute,  in  following  up 
delinquents,  in  encouraging  those  who  are  discouraged.  A  careful  consideration 
of  all  these  things  must  soon  satisfy  one  that  the  work  of  pushing,  arranging  and 
holding  together  cannot  be  accomplished  except  at  the  expenditure  of  time, 
money,  and  strength. 

2.  The  Pkincipal's  "Work. 

Since  the  Principal  is  paid  for  his  services  by  the  Institute  of  Hebrew,  a  more 
or  less  exact  statement  of  these  services  may  be  expected  : 

1)  He  has  done  425  hours  of  class-room  work  in  the  five  Summer  Schools, 
giving  his  entire  time  to  the  work  of  the  Schools  from  June  7th-September  11th, 
fourteen  weeks. 

2)  He  has  traveled  about  6700  miles,  while  engaged  in  the  Institute's  work. 

3)  He  has  done,  besides  the  class-room  work,  six  hundred  hours  of  office  work, 

4)  As  a  portion  of  the  office  work  he  has  written  for  the  Institute  8356  dic- 
tated letters.  These  letters  were  written  (a)  In  reply  to  inquiries  received  con- 
cerning the  various  Schools,  (b)  To  students  in  the  Correspondence  School,  in 
relation  to  their  work,  and  to  difficulties  with  which  they  were  troubled,  (c)  To 
delinquents  in  the  Correspondence  School,  i.  e.,  men  who  for  various  reasons 
were  not  at  work,  (d)  To  the  gentlemen  who  were  to  give  instruction  in  the  vari- 
ous Summer  Schools,  (e)  To  men  whose  names  were  suggested  by  members  of 
the  School,  (f )  In  connection  with  the  endowment  fund,  (g)  In  connection  with 
other  routine  work. 

5)  He  has  secured  all  the  new  subscriptions  made  this  year  to  the  Endowment 
Fund. 

3.  The  Endowment  Fund. 

Of  the  entire  sum  of  contributions,  $4881,  only  $3156  have  come  from  the 
Endowment  Fund.  In  other  words,  those  persons  wlio  paid  in  last  year  $3937, 
have  paid  in  this  year  $781  less.  Of  this  sum  about  one  half  is  good,  though  not 
yet  collected.  The  remaining  $1725  is  to  be  classified  under  the  head  of  new  sub- 
scriptions, S500  of  it  having  been  given  by  one  person,  Rev.  J.  M.  Rawlings,  with 
the  stipulation  that  it  should  be  used  for  the  Southern  School. 

The  work  of  raising  this  extra  sum,  after  the  severe  effort  of  two  years  ago, 
has  been  very  great.  Nor  was  it  obtained  in  time  to  prevent  the  necessity  of 
negotiating  a  loan  in  order  to  pay  the  simnner  bills  of  the  Institute.  The 
deficiency  in  the  amount  received  from  the  Endownicnt  Fund  proper  is  due  to  the 
death  of  some  donors,  the  financial  inability  of  some,  and  the  indill'erence  of  oth- 
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ers.  It  m<ay  be  expected  that  eacli  year  there  will  be  needed  from  $1200  to  $1500 
of  new  subscriptions.  In  securing  this  sum  the  co-operation  of  the  members  of 
the  Institute  is  greatly  to  be  desired. 

4.  The  Institute  Fellowships. 
At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Institute  the  Principal  was  authorized  to 
announce  that  persons  who  should  satisfactorily  pass  examinations  in  certain  sub- 
jects should  be  elected  Fellows  of  the  Institute  of  Hebrew.  The  general  details 
of  the  plan  were  arranged  by  the  Executive  Committee  and  announced  by  the 
Principal.  In  return  applications  were  received  from  several  persons  indicating 
their  desire  to  undertake  preparation  for  the  examinations.  Several,  indeed,  pre- 
sented themselves  at  the  various  Summer  Schools  for  the  examinations ;  but  inas- 
much as  the  exact  nature  of  the  examinations  had  been  left  undetermined  by  the 
Executive  Committee,  it  was  deemed  best  by  the  Principal  to  postpone  such 
examinations  until  the  details  could  more  definitely  be  arranged.  At  least  thirty 
men  are  now  at  work  preparing  themselves  for  such  examinations  when  they 
shall  be  offered.  This  feature  of  the  Institute's  work  is  one  which  will  in  time 
prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  important. 

.5.    Recommendations. 
In  the  interests  of  the  work  in  general  the  Principal  desires  to  make  the 
following  recommendations : 

1.  That  the  individual  members  of  the  Institute  be  urged  to  take  a  more 
active  part  in  securing  funds  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  work  now  being  carried 
on  by  the  Institute.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  this  work  shall  be  done  by  one 
man.  The  fact  that  each  member  of  the  Institute  has  obligations  resting  upon 
him  in  other  directions  is  appreciated ;  yet  how  easy  it  would  be  to  secure  the 
necessary  means  for  this  work  if  each  one  would  but  make  an  effort. 

2.  That  Old  Testament  Professors  encourage,  so  far  as  practicable,  those 
whom  they  know  are  about  to  enter  the  Theological  Seminary  to  take  a  course  of 
instruction  either  in  the  Correspondence  School  or  in  one  of  the  Summer  Schools, 
and  that  for  such  they  provide  a  special  course  of  study.  The  experiment  of  pro- 
viding such  a  special  course  has  during  the  past  year  been  tried  by  several  Pro- 
fessors, and  in  every  case  it  has  been  found  to  work  most  successfully. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WILLIAM  R.  HARPER, 

PrincipaL 
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Treasurer's  Report  for  the  year  ending  December  25th,  1886. 


RECEIPTS. 


From  Endowment  Fund ?4,881.00 

Tuition-fees  in  Cor.  School 1,-53.53 

Tuition-fees  in  Philadelphia 

Summer  School 210.00 

Tuition -fees  in    New    England 

Sum  mer  School -117.85 

Tuition-fees  in  Chicago  Summer 

School .375.00 

Tuition-fees  in  Southern  Sum- 
mer Schools 16.5.00 

Loans 1 ,650.00 

Balance  from  '85 78.79 


$9,031.17 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
CORRESPOXDEXCE  School: 

Tuition  refunded $    38.00 

Salaries 1,385.56 

Printing  and  Stationery. .      376.61 

Advertising 56.88 

Postage ISt.M 

General  Expense 15.07 

$2,006.92 

PHILADELPHLt  SUM.MER  SCHOOL: 

Salaries $688.74 

Printing  and  Stationery 58.82 

Advertising 3.5.00 

Postage 69.25 

General  Expense 16.79 

$868.60 

Chicago  Scm.mer  School: 

Salaries .?662.U 

Printing  and  Stationery 5.3.89 

Advertising 3.5.00 

Postage ' 69.25 

General  Expense 11.90 

$832.18 

New  England  Sujumer  School: 

Salaries : $679.64 

Printing  and  Stationery  ...     56.12 

Advertising 35.00 

Postage 69.25 

Gen.  and  Traveling  Ex 117.31 

:?9,57.32 

Southern  Summer  School: 

Salaries : $477.64 

Printing  and  Stationery 53.87 

Advertising 35.00 

Postage 69.25 

Geuexal  Expense 6.86 

$612.63 

Associate  Membership  Account: 

Printing  and  Postage  $       7.70 

Endowment  Fund  Expense 48.80 

Prinfiinils  .Salary 1.200.00 

E.\ei-uti\i'  r.)  Ml  mi  tee  Expense  of  1885. .        71.60 
Instituti'  K.xpi'iises,  rent,  interest,  etc.      3Si.69 

Loans  paid 1,.5,5(1.(K) 

Balance  due  on  Salaries  of  1885 ^    258.00 

$8,827.43 
Balance  on  han<i 2(t;j.74 

$9,031.17 

LIABILITIES. 

Loans $7110.00 

Salaries  due 189.19 


ASSETS. 

Ca-shonhand  $  20:^.74 

Endowment  Fund  due  (estimated) .300.00 

Tuition-fees  due  (estimated) 238.60 

Printed  Matter 6.5.00 

Excess  of  Liabilities  over  Assets 8L95 

$  889.19 


$889.19 
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The  Committee  appointed  to  audit  tlie  Treasurer's  Report  have  examined  the 
accounts  and  found  them  correct,  with  vouchers  corresponding. 

John  P.  Peters, 
Francis  Brown, 
Charles  Rufus  Brown. 


DONORS  AND  DONATIONS. 


Anderson,  Prof.  J.  J.,  Holland,  Mich.... $  50.00 

Atwootl,  O.  E.,  Blue  Island,  111 20.00 

Banker.Rev.J.B.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.      3.00 

Barney,  E.,).,  Dayton,  0 25  00 

Bartlett,  Kcv.  F.  W.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 2.00 

Beecher,  Prol.  Willis  J.,  Auburn,  N.  Y.  35  00 

Bissell,  Prof.  E.  C,  Hartford,  Conn  5  00 

Boardmau,  Kev.  G.  D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  10.00 

Brooks,  A.,  New  York  (;it\%  N.  Y....  5  00 

Brown.  Alex.,  Philadcliihia,  Pa. . .  50  00 

Brown.  Prof.  C.  R.,  Newton  Centre,  Mass.  100.00 

Burns,  Rev.  W.  T.,  Camden,  N.  J  30.00 

Burnham,  Prof.  S.,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.  20  00 

Burtt,  Rev.  E.  P.,  Bu.xton  Centre,  Me... .  1  00 

Butler,  J  H.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 5.00 

Cadwallader.G.  C,  Philadelphia,  Pa...   .  5  00 

Cash,  Quincy  Point,  Mass 5  00 

Chapman,  Rev.  N.  E.,  W«terville,  Minn.  5  00 

Charlton.  Rev.  Adam,  Lynedoch,  Ont...  3.00 

Cheney.  Rev.  J.  L.,  Ypsilanti.  Mich 5.00 

Chssold,  H.  R.,  Morpan  Park,  HI 25  00 

Coffin,  Rev.  H.  W.,  Morgan  Park,  111.      .  1.00 

Colby,  Hon.  Chas.  L.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  . .  25  00 

Colby,  Rev.  H.  F..  Dayton,  O 1500 

Converse,  E.  W..  Boston,  Mass.  20  00 

Converse,  John  H.  Pliila.lclphia,  Pa  ..  .  35  00 

Converse,  J.  \V.,  Boston.  .Mass  ''5  00 

Cortelyan,  P.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  j,  lo'oo 

Crandall,  C.  E.,  New  Haven.  Conn 10  00 

Crandall,  Ezra,  Milton,  Wis 35  00 

Crawford,  Rev.  Angus,  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J..  25.00 

Crozer,  Geo.  K.,  Chester,  Pa 25  00 

Crozer,  S.  A  ,  Chester,  Pa 25  00 

Cumminsrs,  Rev.  J.  E.,  Newton  Ctr.  Mass.  1.00 

Currier,  Prof.  A.  N.,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. ...  3..'iO 

Curtis,  Prof.  Edw.  L.,  Chicago,  111 50.00 

Dales,  Rev.  ,1.  B.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 50.00 

Dana,  Rev.  S.  W.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 25.00 

Davis.  Rev.  G.  W.,  Auburn,  N.  Y 5.00 

Day,  Rev.  S,  H.,  Greenwich,  R.  1 4.00 

Denio,  Prof.  F.  B.,  Bangor,  Me 25  00 

Denison.  .1.  N.,  Boston.  .Mass .5000 

De.\ter.  Kev.  H.  M..  Boston,  Mass 10  00 

Dodd,  Prof,  T.  J.,  Nashville.  Tenn 10.00 

DodK-e,  Rev.  J.  S.,  New  York,  N.  Y' .50.00 

Dous-lass,  Benj.,  ChicaKO.  Ill 300  00 

Dysing-er,  Prof.  Holmes,  Newberry,  S,  C  5.00 

Duane,  Rev.  C.  W.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 10.00 

Du  Bose,  R.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 5.00 

Eeeleston,  I.  H,.  Baltimore,  Mr!   10.00 

Ensley,  Rev.  N.  H.,  Rodricv,  Mi-s 2.70 

Everts,  Rev.  \V.  W.,  .Ir..  Philadelphia,  Pa.  25.00 

Ferguson,  Rev.  R.  H.,  Newton  Ctr,  Mass.  1.00 

Finney,  Rev.  T.  J.,  Cairo,  Egypt 5.00 

Foster,  Prof.  R.  V.,  Lebanon,  Tenn 10.00 

Fo.\,  Rev.  .1.  W.,  Burta,  III 6.00 

Frazier,  W.  W.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 50.00 

Gaines,  Mrs.  G.  K.,  Holland,  Mich 10.00 

Gardner,  Rev.  C,  Newton  Centre,  Mass..  1.00 

Goodman,  Edw.  L.,  Chicago,  111 ,50.00 

Goodspeed,Rev,G.S.,  Springfield, Mass..  5.00 


Graham,  James,  Preparation,  Iowa $.5.00 

Grover,  W.  O.,  Boston,  Mass 100.00 

Hamilt(m,  Jno.  M.,  Coudersport,  Pa 9.30 

Harper.  Prof.  W.  R.,  New  Hiiven,  Conn.  400  00 

Henderson,  A.  M.,  Chicago,  111  2.5.00 

Henderson,  Rev.  J.  A.,  Kenton,  0 5.00 

Henry,  Rev.  Geo.  C,  Des  Moines,  la 3.00 

Hewitt,  Rev.  A.  R.,  Weedsport,  N.  Y 3.00 

Hill,  S.  Prentiss,  Charlestown,  Mass S.OO 

Holbrook,  Z.  S.,  Chicago,  111 10.00 

Holden,  C.  N.,  Chicago,  111 20.00 

Jessup,  Morris  K.,  New  York,  N.  Y 100.00 

Jewell.  Rev.  Geo.  C,  Cortland,  0 2.00 

Johnson,  Prof.  Herrick,  Chicago,  111 20.00 

Keen,  Dr.  W.  W.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 5.00 

Kimberley,  Geo..  New  Brunswick,  N.  J..  10.00 

King,  Chas.  R.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 3.5.00 

Knapp,  Rev.  A.  D.,  Mansfield,  O 6.00 

Landeeth,  Oliver,  Bristol,  Pa 10.00 

Landis,  Prof.  J.  P  ,  Dayton,  O 30.00 

Lansing, Prof.  J.  G.,  New  Brunswick, N.J  30.00 

Lewis,  H.  M.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 20.00 

Lindsay,  D.  S.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 10.00 

Lovejoy,  Prof.  W.  W.,  Palmyra,  N.  J....  35.00 

McCague,  Rev.  T.  M.,  Omaha,  Neb .5.00 

McClenahan,  Prof.  D.  A..  Allegheny,  Pa.  60.00 

MeCoy,  Kev.  J.  N.,  Kenton,  0 5.00 

McDowell,  Rev.  J.  Q.  A.,  New  Castle,  Pa.  10.00 

McKec,  Kev.  W.  P.,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.  5.00 

McKibben,  Prof.  Geo.  F.,  Granville,  O...  5.00 

MeKirahan.  Rev.  W.,  Hookstown,  Pa .50.00 

McViekar,  Rev.  W.  N.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  KI.IK) 

McWilliams,  D.  W.,  New  Y'ork,  N.  Y.  ...  3110.00 

Mitchell,  Rev.  F.  M.,  Jacksonville,  111 5.00 

Monroe,  Albert  B.,  New  York,  N.  Y 200.00 

Moore,  Prof.  W.  W.,  Hampden  Sidney, Va.  2,5.00 

Newton,  R.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 10.00 

Nordell,  Rev.  P.  A.,  New  London,  Conn.  10.00 

Osgood,  Prof.  Howard,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  40.00 

Parker,  Prof.  L.  F.,  Iowa  City,  la 3.50 

Peters,  Prof.  Jno.  P.,  Philadeliihia,  Pa..  4.00 

Porter,  Rev.  A.,  .Sun  Prairie,  Wis 1.00 

Quincy,  Geo.  H.,  Boston,  Mass 10.00 

Raincy,  Wm.,  Cambridge,  0 10.00 

Rawlings,  Rev.  J.  M..  Lynchburg,  Va....  ,500.00 

Reichelt.  Jno.  A.,  Chicago,  111 50.00 

Ri"\.  Kev.  H.  L.,  liushkill,  Pa 2.00 

RhoHds.  Kev.  Chas.,  Granville,  Ohio ,5.(K) 

KhuiicU-s,  Rev.  W.  C.  P  ,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  5.00 

Richards,  C.  W.,  Oswego,  N.  Y 10.00 

Robbins,  Rev.  J.  H.,  Claremont,  N.  H  . . .  1.00 

Robert,  H.  M..  Philadelphia,  Pa 30.00 

Robertson,  Rev.  P.,  Paris,  Ky 10.00 

Rockefeller,  Jno.  D.,  New  York,  N.  Y.. .  400.00 

Rogers,  T.  M.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 10.00 

Rollins,  Rev.  W.  E.,  Evanston,  111 3.00 

Roy,  Ret'.  James,  Cobourg,  Ont 1.00 

Rust,  H.  A.,  Chicago,  HI 10.00 
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Safford,  Rev.  DeForcst,  Jamaica,  Vt 6.00 

Sal.'sraan,  Rev.  F.  J.,  Newton  Clre  Mass..  1.00 

Sanders,  Kov.  H.  M..  New  York,  N.  Y  . . .  25.00 

Sanders.  Mrs.  H.  M.,  New  York.  N.  Y.. . .  23.00 

Smith,  MissC.  K.,  Moninoutli.  Ill 10.00 

Snow,  Rev.  F.  A.,  Newtcui  Centre,  Mass.  1.00 

Stearns,  Prof.  O.  S.,  Newton  Ctre.,  Mass.  10.00 

Stevens,  Bishop  Wm.  B.,  Phila.,  Pa 205.00 

Talmage,  Rev.  D.  M.,  Mont  Moor,  N.  Y. .  5.00 

Thomas,  Rev.  J.  H.,  Lawrenceburg,  Ind.  4.00 

Thomljs,  Rev.  A.  B.,  Newton  Ctre,  Mass.  1.00 

Thresher,  E.  M.,  Dayton,  O 40.00 

Thresher,  J.  B.,  Dayton,  O 80.00 

Ure,  Eev.  D.  M.,  Monmouth,  111 10.00 

Van  Kirk,  Rev.  R.  W.,  Newton  Ctre,  Mas .  1.00 


Wallace,  Prof.  Jas.,  Wooster,  O 5.00 

Warren,  S.  T).,  Boston,  Mass 100.00 

Waterbury,  Rev.  A.  Renssellaerville,  N.Y  10.00 

Wattles,  Juo.  D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 15.00 

Washburn,  W.  W.,  Morgan  Park,  111 40.00 

Waugh,  Rev.  A.  J.,  Willoughby,  O 3.00 

Welling,  Mrs.  Sarah,  Warwick,  N.  Y 10.00 

Wheeler,  Andrew,  Philadelphia,  Pa 25.00 

Whitaker,  Rev.  R.,  Newton  Centre,  Mass.  2.00 

White,  E.  M..  Boston,  Mass 100.00 

White,  Jno.  G.,  Philadelphia.  Pa 10.00 

White,  Rev.  Jas.,  New  York,  N.  Y 20.00 

White,  Rev.  W.  W.,  New  Haven,  Conn. ..  3.00 

Whiting,  Rev.  F.  C,  Groton,  Mass 1.00 

Whiting,  I.  O.,  Boston,  Mass 10.00 

Willis,  O..  Ottawa,  Kan  1.00 

Wilson,  Rev.  A.  M.,  Fo.\  Lake,  Wis 10.00 

Worcester,  Rev.  J.  H.,  Chicago,  111 10.00 

Full  amount  received,  $4,881.00 
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At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Hebrew  held  December  30,  1886,  in 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary.  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  some  matters  of  partic- 
ular interest  were  discussed.  There  is  given  below  an  abstract  of  some  of  the 
business  transacted. 

Profs.  Paul  Haupt,  Ph.  D.,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.,  and 
Hermann  V.  Hilprecht,  Ph.  D.,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  were  elected  members  of  the  Institute. 

The  name  of  the  organization  was  changed  from  "  The  Institute  of  Hebrew  " 
to  "The  American  Institute  of  Hebrew." 

The  Treasurer  was  authorized  to  close  the  books  for  the  present  year  on 
December  1st,  instead  of  January  1st,  in  order  that  sufficient  time  miglit  be  given 
for  reports. 

The  Principal  was  authorized  to  offer  free  tuition  in  the  northern  Summer 
Schools,  Chicago,  New  England,  and  Philadelphia,  in  case  he  shall  be  able  to 
secure  the  sum  of  $1,000  in  addition  to  the  regular  contributions  to  the  endow- 
ment fund. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 
lilxecutive  Committee:  Geo.  E.  Day,  D.  D.,  President,  New  Haven,  Conn. ; 
Francis  Brown,  Ph,  D.,  Vice-President,  1200  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. ; 
John  P.  I'eters,  Ph.  D.,  Secretary,  440K  Cliestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Wm.  R. 
Harper,  Ph.  D.,  Treasurer  and  Principal  of  Schools,  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  Cluirles 
R.  Ihovvn,  Newton  Centre,  Mass.;  D.  G.  Lyon,  Ph.  D.,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  John  G. 
Lansing,  D.  D.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

The  following  Committees  on  the  special  work  were  appointed : 
For  the  T'hilrtdelpliia  Sdinol, — Wm.  R.  Harper,  Ph.  D.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Jno. 
P.  Peters,  Pli.  D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  E.  A.  Gast,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  John  (J. 
Lansing,  I).  1)..  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  Wm.  II.  (iieeu,  1).  I).,  Prince- 
ton, New  Jersey,  B.  C.  Taylor,  M.  A.,  Chester,  Pa.,  W.  W.  Lovejoy,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Fur  the  Chicago  School, — Wm.  R.  Harper,  Ph.  D.,  New  Haven,  Clonn.,  E.  L.  Cur- 
tis, Ph.  D.,  Chicago,  111.,  M.  S.  Terry,  D.  D.,  Evanston,  111.,  .Samuel  Ives 
Curtiss,  D.  I).,  Chicago,  111.,  Wm.  G.  Ballaiitine,  I).  D.,  Oberlin.  Ohio,  II. 
P.  Smith,  D.  D.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  R.  D.  Wilson,  Ph.  D.,  Allegheny,  Pa. 
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For  the  New  England  School,— Wm.  K.  Hai-per,  Ph.  D.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  C.  R. 

Brown,  Newton  Centre,  Mass.,  D.  C4.  Lyon,  Ph.  D.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  H.  G. 

Mitchell,  Ph.  D.,  Boston,  Mass.,  F.  B.  Denio,  M.  A.,  Bangor,  Me.,  E.  C.  Bis- 

sell,  D.  D.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  J.  P.  Taylor,  Ph.  D.,  Andover,  Mass. 
For  the  Southern  School,— Wm.  E.  Harper,  Ph.  D.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  W.  W. 

Moore,  D.  D.,  Hampden  Sidney,  Va.,  Basil  Manly,  D.  D.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  J. 

Packard,  D.  D.,  Alexandria,  Va.,  J.  R.  Sampey,  Louisville,  Ky..  R.  V.  Fos- 
ter, D.  D.,  Lebanon,  Tenn. 
For  the  Correspondence  School, — Wm.  R.  Harper,  Ph.  D.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Geo. 

E.  Day,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  C.  R.  Brown,  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

It  was  voted  to  change  the  name  "  Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Hebrew  "  to  "As- 
sociate Member  of  the  Institute  of  Hebrew."  Examinations  will  be  liekl  therefore 
for  Associate  Memberships  instead  of  for  Fellowhips.  It  was  also  decided  that  the 
examination  of  candidates  for  Associate  Memberships  should  be  both  oral  and 
written.  The  oral  examinations  to  be  conducted  at  the  Summer  Schools  by  the 
Instructors  of  the  Schools.  The  written  examinations  to  be  conducted  by  the 
Principal,  and  the  papers  to  be  transmitted  by  him  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  in  accordance  with  the  vote  of  the  Institute  in- 
structing him  "  to  correspond  with  the  faculties  of  colleges  and  universities  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  urging  the  importance  of  introducing  Hebrew 
among  the  courses  of  study,''  he  prepared  a  circular,  and  shortly  before  the  period 
of  annual  commencements  and  trustee  meetings  caused  this  letter,  together  with 
an  article  reprinted  from  The  Old  Testament  Student  for  that  purpose,  to  be 
sent  to  the  presidents  of  2.50  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Tliis  led,  in  several  cases,  to  further  correspondence,  and  in  October 
the  Secretary  prepared  and  sent  to  fifty  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United 
States  cards  of  inquiry,  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  instruction  in  Hebrew  is 
actually  offered  in  our  leading  institutions.  Allegheny,  Amherst,  Columbia, 
Dickinson,  Harvard,  Kenyon,  North- Western  University,  Oberlin,  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University,  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Olivet,  Randolph,  Macon,  Syra- 
cuse University,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  University  of  Virginia,  William 
Jewell  and  Yale  reported  an  elective  in  Hebrew.  The  following  reported  its 
introduction  this  year,  in  some  cases  in  answer  to  the  circular  sent  out :— Colum- 
bia, Kenyon,  Oberlin,  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Yale.  Washington  and  Jefferson  offer  Hebrew  in  some  years,  but 
not  in  all.  The  following  reported  Hebrew  as  an  optional  or  extra  study  for  from 
twenty  to  forty  exercises  in  all  :^Emory,  Rutgers,  St.  Stephens,  Simpson,  and 
Trinity.  Dartmouth  and  Wisson  made  no  reply;  but  in  1883  both  reported  such 
an  optional.  Princeton  has  taken  steps  toward  the  establishment  in  the  college 
department  of  a  chair  in  Semitic  languages,  and  the  introduction  of  a  Hebrew 
elective.  Beloit,  Franklin,  and  Marshall,  University  of  Michigan,  University  of 
the  South,  University  of  Tennessee,  University  of  Wooster  and  Williams  reported 
themselves  as  looking  in  the  same  direction.  Johns  Hopkins  reported  the  proba- 
ble extension  of  Hebrew  downward  to  the  underground  course.  Only  Cornell 
reported  retrogression,  having  ceased  to  give  instruction  in  any  Semitic  language. 

Tlie  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  Institute  : 
Whereas,  largely  owing  to  the  work  of  this  Institute,  Hebrew  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  curriculum  of  not  a  few  of  our  principal  colleges  and  universities  : 
and. 
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Whereas,  to  students  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  offered 
by  such  colleges  and  universities,  this  Institute  affords  through  its  Correspondence 
and  Summer  Schools,  opportunities  to  acquire  the  rudiments  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage ;  therefore, 

Resolved:  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Institute  it  is  desirable  that  theo- 
logical schools  should  earnestly  recommend  to  all  who  have  theological  study  in 
view,  that  they  master  the  elements  of  Hebrew,  either  in  college  or  in  the  schools 
of  the  Institute,  before  entering  the  seminary  or  divinity  school ; 

Resolved  :  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Institute  it  is  desirable  that  theolog- 
ical schools  should  endeavor  to  provide  for  the  proper  instruction  of  students  who 
come  already  grounded  in  Hebrew. 

The  substance  of  the  special  reports  of  the  committees  of  the  several  Schools 
is  contained  in  the  Principal's  Report.  Action  was  taken  looking  to  greater  uni- 
formity in  these  reports,  and  to  a  clearer  presentation  of  the  details  of  the  work. 

It  was  the  general  feelmg  of  those  present  at  the  meeting,  that  a  great 
advance  had  been  made  ah-eady,  and  that  the  results  of  the  work  were  even  more 
than  could  have  been  expected  at  so  early  a  date.  It  was  believed  that  the  friends 
of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  study  have  reason  to  be  encouraged  because  of  the 
bright  outlook  which  seems  to  exist  for  such  studies. 
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KUENEN'S  HEXATEUCH.* 

Prof.  Kueneii  stands  second  only  to  Wellhausen,  as  an  authoritative  repre- 
sentative of  the  views  of  the  most  advanced  school  of  Old  Testament  critics. 
The  present  volume  is  but  the  fust  of  a  series  in  which  the  author  will  apply  the 
same  critical  methods  to  the  entire  Old  Testament. 

In  an  introduction  of  thirty  pages  we  are  given  "An  Outline  of  the  History 
of  Criticism  of  the  Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Joshua  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century."    Twenty-five  years  ago  the  dominant  tluory  was  as  follows  : 

"  The  Deuteronomist,  a  contemporary  of  Manasseh  or  Josiah,  was  the  redac- 
tor of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Book  of  Joshua,  and  it  was  he  who  brought  them 
into  the  form  in  which  they  now  lie  before  us.  lie  interwove  or  inserted  his  own 
laws  and  narratives  into  tlie  work  of  the  Yahwist  ( Jehovist)  that  dated  from  the 
eighth  century  B.  C,  and  was  therefore  about  a  hundred  years  old  in  his  time.  To 
this  Yahwist  we  owe  the  first  four  books  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  earlier  (prai- 
deuteronomic)  recension  of  Joslnia.  His  work  was  in  its  turn  based  upon  a  still 
earlier  composition  —  the  '  Grundschrift'  or  'Book  of  Origins'  —  which  came 
from  the  pen  of  a  priest  or  Levite  and  might  be  referred  to  the  century  of  Solo- 
mon. Embedded  in  this  '  Grundschrift '  were  still  more  ancient  fragments,  some 
of  them  Mosaic.  The  Yahwist  expanded  and  supplemented  the  '  Grundschrift ' 
with  materials  drawn  in  part  from  tradition  and  in  part  from  written  sources.'' 

Tlie  first  departure  from  the  theory  was  the  rejection  of  the  "  Ergiinzungs- 
hypothese  ;  "  a  second  departure  was  the  distinguishing  of  successive  elements  in 
the  so-called  "  Grundschrift;  "  a  third  was  the  assignment  of  the  final  shaping  of 
the  priestly  passages  to  a  time  subsequent  to  that  of  Deuteronomy  ;  and  a  fourth 
was  the  giving  up  of  the  idea  that  the  Deuteronomist  was  the  redactor  of  our 
present  Ilexateuch.  The  Introduction  contains  brief  criticisms  of  the  works  of 
Colenso,t  Popper, J  Graf,1[  Kosters,||  N61deke,**Kayser,ttDuhm, It  Wellhausen. UK 

In  his  work,  the  author  takes  the  following  order  :  (1)  The  general  character 
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+  Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Joshua  critically  examined,  1863. 
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H  Die  geschichtlichen  Bilcher  des  Alten  Testaments,  186fi. 

I  De  Historie-beschouwing  van  den  Deuteronomist  met  de  berichten  in  Genesis-Numeri 
vergeleken,  1868. 
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of  the  legislation  of  the  Hexateuch ;  (2)  the  general  character  of  the  nan-atives  of 
the  Ilexateuch  ;  (3)  the  collections  of  laws  and  the  designations  of  the  Deity,  as 
points  of  departure  in  the  resolution  of  the  Ilexateuch  into  its  component  parts; 
(4)  the  "  priestly  "  elements  ;  (5)  the  "  Deuteronomic  "  elements;  (6)  the  "  pro- 
phetic "  elements ;  (7)  chronological  order  of  these  elements;  (8)  the  relation  of 
the  Hexateuch  to  other  portions  of  the  Old  Testament;  (9)  origin  and  antiquity 
of  these  several  elements ;  (10)  the  redaction  of  the  Ilexateuch. 

To  take  up  the  details  of  this  presentation  would  be  manifestly  impossible. 
The  general  view  may  be  thus  presented  :  With  the  prophets  began  literary  activ- 
ity among  the  Israelites ;  the  prophetic  literature  stands  first.  Xext  comes  the 
priestly  literature,  and  last  of  all  the  Psalms  and  wisdom-literature.  The  sacred 
legislation  and  literature  arose,  as  did  those  of  all  other  nations,  by  development  and 
not  by  any  supernatural  oversight.  The  question  at  once  suggests  itself :  In  what 
shape  do  we  have  left  the  Old  Testament  V  The  adoption  of  these  views  demands 
the  following  concessions  :  (1)  That  the  Old  Testament  contains  nothing  of  a  super- 
natural element;  (2)  that  it  contains  nothing  of  a  predictive  element;  (3)  that  it 
contains  the  record  of  no  miracles;  (4)  that  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis,  the 
Book  of  Judges  and  similar  matter,  are  mythical ;  (-5)  that  tlie  Israelites  either 
knew  nothing  of  the  origin  of  their  sacred  writings,  or  having  a  true  knowledge, 
substituted  an  artificial  and  forged  statement  and  representation  for  the  true  one. 

It  is  conceivable  that  certain  aspects  of  the  view  presented  will,  from  the  be- 
ginning, commend  themselves  to  many  minds.  Tliose  whose  faith  has  been 
greatly  troubled  with  some  of  the  historical  and  moral  difficulties  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament will  welcome  gladly  an  hypothesis  which  renders  belief  in  the  reality  of 
these  things  unnecessary.  But  what  will  such  do  with  the  testimony  furnished  in 
the  New  Testament  in  reference  to  the  truth  and  actual  verity  of  these  same 
things?  Similar  methods  of  criticism  must  be  applied  here  also,  and  the  same 
elements  eliminated  likewise  from  the  New  Testament.  The  end  of  all  will  be— 
710  Bible. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  unque.stionably  true  that  in  some  features  existing 
views  are  incorrect.  They  must  be  modified  ;  the  work  of  such  men  as  Kuenen 
will  help  to  do  this.  But  let  us  be  slow  to  relinquish  old  views  for  new,  until 
the  latter  are  thoroughly  established. 
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It  is  a  common  thing,  in  these  days,  to  hear  mention  of  the  re- 
markable interest  everywhere  manifested  in  the  study  of  the  Bible. 
To  many,  doubtless,  the  reiterated  statement  of  this  fact  grows  weari- 
some ;  but  there  are  others,  by  whom  both  fact  and  statement  are  re- 
ceived with  strong  and  hearty  welcome. 

The  foe  of  the  Bible  as  well  as  its  friend  must  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  which  it  has  gained.  If  actions  speak,  if  events  of  ordinary 
life  have  meaning,  no  fact  is  more  certain  than  that  the  position  held 
by  the  Bible  to-day,  is  one  of  greater  promise  and  of  wider  influence 
than  that  in  any  preceding  period  of  its  existence.  At  no  other  time 
have  the  minds  of  so  many  different  men,  of  so  many  different  classes 
of  men,  been  directed  toward  it.  Do  we  ask  evidence  of  this  interest .' 
Read  the  accounts  of  Palestine-exploration,  of  Egyptian  and  Babylon- 
ian excavation  and  research.  Read  merely  the  titles  of  works  relating 
to  Bible-topics  which  almost  daily  leave  the  press.  Number  the  jour- 
nals and  reviews  which  are  mainly  or  exclusively  devoted  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  Bible-themes  ;  the  schools  which  have  been  founded  to 
propagate  Bible-study  ;.,^he  men  who  are  devoting  their  whole  lives 
to  Bible-investigation. 

It  is  true  that,  in  some  of  this  work,  interest  in  the  Bible  is  only 
secondary  ;  in  some  of  it  the  guiding  motive  is  a  hostile  one.  Never- 
theless it  is  work  on  the  Bible,  it  is  study  of  the  Bible  ;  and  an  interest 
in  the  Bible,  even  if  characterized  by  hostility,  is  preferable  to  indif- 
ference toward  it,  or  neglect  of  it.  We  speak  of  a  revival  of  interest 
in  the  study  of  the  Bible.  Are  we  in  the  midst  of  it .'  We  are  rather 
on  the  eve  of  it.  For  the  present  is  as  night  in  the  brilliancy  of  that 
day,  not  far  distant,  when  the  Bible  shall  be  more  widely  known  and 
its  authority  more  widely  recognized. 


It  is  now  five  years  since  college-students,  as  such,  first  undertook 
to   do   something   in   the   way   of   organized    Bible-study.      It   seems 
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strange  that  an  effort  of  this  kind  was  not  made  earlier.  It  is  certainly- 
gratifying  that  the  progress  during  these  few  years  has  been  so  great. 

The  study  of  the  Bible  by  college-students  would  seem  to  be  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world.  It  is  an  i-ducation  that  they  seek. 
Will  any  book,  or  score  of  books,  do  more  to  educate  a  man  .'  The 
study  of  the  Bible  by  college-students  would  seem  to  be  a  thing  most 
needed.  Is  there  any  book  of  whose  contents,  upon  graduation,  they 
are  more  ignorant } 

The  study  of  the  Bible  by  college-students  would  seem  to  be  of 
all  things  the  most  desirable.  Is  there  any  period  in  life  when  a 
better  opportunity  for  Bible-study  will  be  afforded  .'  or  when  that 
moral  guidance,  which  the  Bible  alone  can  furnish,  will  be  more  ac- 
ceptable .'' 


Yet,  in  seeming  opposition  to  all  this,  a  serious  danger  is  tliought 
to  attend  the  Bible-study  of  a  student  in  college.  Nearly  every  man, 
during  his  life-time,  passes  through  a  stage  of  scepticism  of  a  character 
more  or  less  pronounced.  It  may  be  before,  it  may  be  after  his  con- 
version. It  is  most  likely  to  come  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
twenty-four.  This  is  the  college-age.  There  is  believed  to  be  danger, 
therefore,  that  in  the  careful  and  critical  study  which,  of  course,  as  a 
student  he  will  do,  questions  may  be  asked  which  he  cannot  answer  ; 
authorities  may  be  consulted  which  are  not  safe  ;  doubts  may  be 
aroused  which  cannot  be  settled.  Taught  by  his  college-discipline  to 
accept  only  that  which  is  demonstrated  to  be  true,  he  may  be  led 
to  reject  much  as  unproven  which  a  maturer  judgment  would  receive. 
Because  certain  presentations  of  Bible-truths,  which  have  been  in  his 
mind  since  childhood,  are  shown  by  investigation  to  be  false,  he  may 
be  led  to  doubt  the  reality  of  all  presentations  and,  indeed,  of  all  Bible- 
truth.  But  must  the  man  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  scientific  truth,  lest, 
perhaps,  knowing  it,  he  may  be  injured  thereby  .'  It  might,  it  is  to  be 
confessed,  be  easy,  with  certain  views,  to  work  havoc  among  a  band  of 
Christian  college-men.  On  the  other  hand,  honest,  conscientious,  care- 
ful study  will  injure  no  man.  The  eye  must  be  opened  sooner  or  later. 
The  sooner  it  is  opened  the  better.  With  proper  precautions,  no  sea- 
son is  more  opportune  than  during  college-life. 


There  is  another  danger  which  attends  the  Bible-study  of  a  col- 
lege-student. Too  much  of  the  Bible-work  of  our  day  is  superficial, 
going  no  deeper  than  the  surface.     By  a  large  class  of  interpreters  the 
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Bible  is  treated  as  indeed  they  would  not  think  of  treating  any  other 
book.  It  is  a  sort  of  "catch  all,"  and  its  study  a  " catch-me-who- 
catch-can."  Anj-thing  means  everything,  and  everything  means  any- 
thing. No  hypothesis  is  too  absurd,  no  twisting  of  thought  too  vio- 
lent, if  it  will  but  suit  the  case  in  hand.  All  this  is  justified  upon  the 
ground  that  thereby  the  spiritual  meaning  is  ascertained.  Is  it  strange 
that  when  such  ideas  prevail  a  student,  accustomed  to  scholarly  work, 
should  become  disgusted  and  abandon  the  study  .'  The  truth  is,  how- 
ever, that  these  dangers  are  connected  not  with  Bible-study  itself,  but 
rather  with  erroneous  and  perverted  methods  of  study. 


One  question  more.  Why  should  not  the  study  of  the  Bible  have 
a  place  in  the  college-curriculum  ?  If  it  is  a  study  of  such  importance, 
one  of  such  influence  on  men's  thoughts  and  actions;  if  it  is  a  study  for 
college-students,  and  yet  one  in  prosecution  of  which  great  care  and 
judgment  are  requisite,  why  should  it  not  be  included  among  other 
studies,  at  least  as  an  elective .'  It  is  not  sufficient  to  say  that  such 
work  belongs  to  the  Sunday-school;  for,  as  a  rule,  college-men  do 
not  attend  Sunday-school;  and  further,  the  kind  of  work  desired 
is  not  done  in  Sunday-school.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  say  that  such 
work  shall  be  restricted  to  the  family;  for  here  again  it  is  impossible 
to  obtain  the  help  needed.  There  must  be  offered  an  opportunity  for 
young  men  to  do  scholarly  and  scientific  Bible-work.  The  college 
alone  can  make  this  provision  ;  nor  will  a  long  time  elapse  before  such 
provision  is  made,  and  an  elective  for  the  study  of  biblical  literature 
offered.  At  present,  however,  we  must  meet  the  question  in  a  differ- 
ent form,  viz.,  "the  study  of  the  Bible  by  college-students;"  and  to 
this  topic  as  treated  in  the  article  following,  attention  is  invited. 


THE  STUDY  OP  THE  BIBLE  BY  COLLEGE-STUDENTS.* 

By  the  Editor. 


We  have  before  us  two  facts :  (1)  The  college  does  not  provide  for  instruction 
in  the  Bible.  For  reasons  which  at  present  seem  sufficient,  this  department  of 
work,  great  and  growing  as  it  is,  iinds  no  place  in  the  curriculum  of  study.  The 
study  of  the  Bible,  if  it  is  to  be  studied  at  all  by  those  in  attendance  upon  college, 
must  be  an  outside  work.  (2)  A  fair  proportion  of  the  students  in  all  our  colleges 
are  professing  Christians ;  and  this  proportion  is  increasing.  Of  those  who  profess 
to  be  Christians,  a  number, — it  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  the  number  is  not 
larger, — have  shown  in  various  ways,  and  especially  by  their  connection  with  the 
College  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work,  that  they  desire  to  grow  in  a  knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. It  is  not  the  purpose  of  iill  these  men  to  become  ministers;  and  those 
whose  purpose  it  is  do  not  choose  to  postpone  such  work  as  Bible-study  until  they 
are  prepared  to  enter  the  theological  seminary,  where  real  Bible-study  is  perhaps 
almost  as  much  neglected  as  in  college.  These  are  men  from  whom  every  profes- 
sion and  almost  every  branch  of  business  will  gain  recruits.  They  are,  moreover, 
men  who  in  time  will  rank  highest  in  the  business  or  the  profession  which  they 
shall  choose.  Upon  them  will  be  laid  great  social,  political  and  tinancial  responsi- 
bilities. They  cannot  look  forward  to  a  future  time  for  an  opportunity  to  prose- 
cute such  study  without  interruption.    It  is  a  present  and  a  pressing  duty. 

These  are  the  facts ;  and  the  question  we  are  to  consider  is,  The  study  of  the 
Bible  by  these  men,  outside  of  regular  college- work,  yet  during  the  college-course. 
Let  us  look  at  the  question  from  four  points  of  view  : — 

1.  How  much  can  be  done?  On  account  of  his  regular  duties  the  student 
cannot,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  give  much  time  to  this  work ;  but  in  view  of 
the  mental  discipline  gained  in  the  performance  of  these  duties,  and  the  habits  of 
study  which  characterize  his  college-life,  he  should  expect  to  accomplish  large 
results. 

It  is  frequently  asked  why  mmisters,  who  make  it  their  profession  to 
study  and  to  teach  the  Bible,  do  not  accomplish  more  in  this  their  professional 
line.  And  ministers  themselves,  many  of  them,  confess  that  they  do  not- do 
"  what  is  expected  of  them,  what  ought  to  be  expected  of  them,  and  what  they 
ought  to  expect  of  themselves."  There  may  be  many  reasons ;  but  the  chief  one 
is  this  :  They  have  lost  their  habits  of  study.  They  do  not  remain  students.  The 
exceptions,  to  be  sure,  are  many ;  but  in  far  too  large  a  majority  of  cases,  regular, 
systematic,  rigid  study  has  been  dropped,  and,  consequently,  vigor  of  mind  has 
gradually  been  lost.  How  many  ministers  at  the  age  of  fifty,  an  age  at  which 
they  should  be  able  to  do  the  best  work  of  their  lives,  are  dead  intellectually  I 

With  the  college- student,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  different ;  nor  is  it  a  matter 
of  choice.    He  is  compelled  to  study.    His  mind  is,  of  necessity,  active.    Much 
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can  be  done  in  a  time  comparatively  short.  At  no  later  period  in  his  life,  will 
acquisition  be  so  easy.  His  memory  is  at  its  best;  his  judgment,  though  not  yet 
in  all  respects  matured,  is  generally  reliable.  Everything  considered,  he  is  in  the 
best  possible  condition  for  intellectual  work— is  it  necessary  to  say  that  the  study 
of  the  Bible  is  intellectual  work  ? — and  the  time  given  to  the  study  under  consid- 
eration, though  short,  should  be  made  to  count. 

But  farther;  the  amount  accomplished  will  vary  largely  with  the  kind  of 
work  attempted,  the  spirit  with  which  the  work  is  done,  the  method  employed, 
and  the  guidance  under  which  it  is  performed.  In  some  lines  of  biblical  study, 
and  these  generally  are  the  most  important,  progress  is  slow.  With  a  lukewarm 
spirit,  little  can  be  expected.  By  some  methods  one  moves,  perhaps;  but  the 
movement  is  backward  and  not  forward.  There  are  guides,  who  in  the  end  prove 
to  be  false  guides ;  leaders  who  turn  out  to  be  mis-leaders.  Yet,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  and  in  spite  of  difficulties  of  all  kinds,  much  should  be  accom- 
plished ;  and  if  much  is  not  accomplished,  it  may  at  once  be  surmised  that  some- 
thing somewhere  is  wrong.  Given  men  of  average  ability,  with  average  methods, 
with  fair  spirit,  with  correct  guidance,  and  even  with  limited  time  at  their  dis- 
posal, there  should  be,  and  there  will  be,  r-esuUs. 

Another  item,  at  this  point,  deserves  consideration.  Students  enter  college 
with  some  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  difficult  for  men,  in  this  age,  to 
read  even  the  secular  papers  without  gaining  some  ideas  concerning  the  Bible. 
Many  men  have  had  some  Bible-training  when  children,  a  training  which,  if  well 
performed,  continues  to  have  its  influence  throughout  life. 

It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  also  true  that,  among  those  graduating  from  our  high- 
est institutions,  men  are  to  be  found  whose  ignorance  of  the  Bible,  its  facts  and 
its  methods,  is  indeed  lamentable.  College-graduates  have  entered  the  divinity 
school  who  could  only  with  greatest  difficulty  give  information  as  to  whether 
Abraham  lived  before  Moses,  or  Moses  before  Abraham  ;  who  could  not  indicate 
within  Ave  hundred  years  the  date  of  King  David ;  who  had  heard  of  a  Saul,  and 
a  Paul,  but  in  some  way  had  confounded  the  two  names.  Tliese  are  facts.  But 
such  ignorance  is  exceptional.  The  average  man  enters  Freshman  with  some  basis 
on  which  to  build.  His  knowledge  is  hazy ;  it  must  be  made  clear  and  definite. 
His  ideas  of  the  Bible  are,  perhaps,  very  crude ;  they  must  be  matured  and  em- 
bellished. The  Bil)le,  to  him,  is  an  incomprehensible  medley  of  story  and  law; 
it  must  be  analyzed,  and  the  relations  of  these  elements  to  each  otlier  pointed  out. 
It  abounds  in  what  appear  to  him  to  be  inexplicable  difficulties;  he  must  learn 
those  great  un<lerlying  principles,  a  knowledge  of  which  will  enable  him  to  see 
the  superficial,  insignificant  character  of  these  difficulties.  It  is,  for  him,  a  book 
to  be  lumdled  carefully,  and  that,  on  but  one  day  in  seven  ;  he  must  learn  to  treat 
it  as  an  eiwy-day  book,  and  to  handle  it  mcue  often  than  any  other  book.  Or,  per- 
haps it  is  a  lofty,  unapproachable  thing,  to  be  regarded  from  witliout  with  super- 
stitious awe,  a  thing  to  be  worshiped, — in  short,  a  fetich  ;  he  must  learn  that  it  is 
not  only  divine,  but  liuman;  not  only  given  by  God,  but  written  by  men,  and  for 
men.  Is  it  not  a  great  mistake  of  our  day,  especially  among  the  most  conse- 
crated Ciiristian  workers,  to  ignore  the  human  element  in  Scripture  V  All  this, 
and  much  more,  ouglit  to  be  and  can  be  accomplished  during  a  college-course. 

a.  What  kind  of  work  shall  he  done?  It  is  the  cliief  object  of  all  kinds  of 
Christian  work  to  convey  gospel  truth  to  those  who  are  out  of  Christ.  That  work 
which  does  not  bear,  directly  or  indirectly,  upon   this  end  may   be  considered 
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useless.  It  is  the  great  aim  of  tlie  Bible-student,  so  to  study  the  Bible,  so  to  master 
its  coiiteuts,  as  to  make  it  of  the  greatest  possible  value  to  himself,  and  himself 
the  most  efficient  worker  possible  in  advancing  the  cause  of  divine  truth  in  the 
world. 

In  working  out  this  purpose,  it  is  necessary  first  of  all  that  a  student  or  Chris- 
tian worker  shall  have  a  spiritual  grasp  of  the  Scriptures ;  he  must  have  that 
familiarity  with  certain  portions,  that  personal  experience  of  certain  truths,  which 
will  enable  him  to  make  practical  use  of  the  same  in  the  hand-to-hand  work  of  the 
street  or  the  inquiry-room.  A  man's  strength  in  Christian  work  is  measured 
largely  by  his  ability  to  make  this  use  of  Scripture  truth.  This  kind  of  work  is,  of 
all  kinds,  the  most  practical  and  the  most  essential.  It  is  a  work  for  which,  in 
preparation,  years  of  study  and  prayer  and,  often,  many  seasons  of  affliction  are 
needed.  It  is  not  to  be  obtained  at  once.  It  does  not  come  with  the  memorizing 
of  verses  here  and  there  ;  or  with  the  repetition  of  a  few  selected  exhortatory  sen- 
tences. It  is  the  highest  of  all  possessions ;  the  deepest  of  all  knowledge.  It  will 
come  in  time  to  the  child  of  God,  but  to  him  only,  and  only  in  time.  The  training- 
classes  of  the  College  Y.  M.  C.  A.  have  done  and  are  doing  a  gi'eat  work  in  this 
line.  The  fruit  of  it  is  apparent  to  all.  We  can  only  pray  that  the  work  may 
continue,  and  the  results  be  still  greater. 

But  is  there  not  among  sonje,  and  particularly  among  those  who  have  done 
this  work  and  profited  by  it  most,  a  feeling  that  it  is  not  all  that  is  wanted,  that 
something  additional  is  needed  ?  Are  men  that  have  been  trained  to  do  the  most 
thorough  work,  as  college-men  have  been  trained,  satisfied  with  a  kind  of  Bible- 
work  which,  although  from  one  point  of  view  the  deepest,  is  from  another  superfi- 
cial ?  There  is  no  contradiction  here.  What  in  one  sense  is  deep  may  in  another 
sense  be  of  the  surface.  It  is,  or  aims  to  be,  deep  spiritually ;  while  intellectually 
it  is  confessedly  and  necessarily  too  often  superficial. 

For  the  uneducated  man,  the  undisciplined  mind,  this  is  sufficient.  It  is, 
indeed,  the  only  kind  of  work  he  is  capable  of  doing.  A  man  who  has  never  been 
taught  to  think  or  to  do  close  reasoning  must  stop  here.  But  it  is  otherwise  with 
the  college-student.  His  mind  is  awake  to  every  difficulty.  If  he  is  a  student, 
questions  will  continually  present  themselves  which  he  must  have  answered. 
Questionings  begin,  and  they  will  most  certainly  lead  to  doubt  and  scepticism,  if 
they  are  not  met,  if  the  principles  which  explain  them  are  not  set  forth.  That 
man  is  not  a  student  who  does  not  ask :  "  Why  is  this '?  When  was  that  ?"  If 
one  accustomed  to  ask  these  questions,  and  to  have  them  answered,  in  reference 
to  subjects  outside  the  Bible,  does  not  ask  them  in  reference  to  the  Bible,  one  of 
two  things  must  be  true  :  His  interest  in  the  Bible,  like  the  seed  sown  on  stony 
ground,  will  be  short-lived,  for  it  has  not  taken  root;  or,  his  conception  of  the 
Bible  is  so  shallow,  so  imperfect,  so  erroneous,  as  to  render  his  Christian  life  and 
ministrations  of  no  permanent  value.  The  student,  it  may  be  repeated,  if  he  be 
a  student,  will  think ;  he  will  inquire ;  he  will  investigate ;  he  will  know  all  that 
Is  to  be  known,  so  far  as  his  circumstances  will  allow  the  acquisition  of  this  knowl- 


And  so  we  appeal  for  a  kind  of  Bible-study  on  the  part  of  college-men  wliich, 
in  some  respects,  will  be  different  from  that  which  hitherto  has  generally  been  in 
vogue.  We  do  not  make  this  appeal  with  any  desire  to  see  the  other  kind  of 
study  slighted.    It  is  needed  and  must  continue ;   but  it  is  not  all  that  is  needed. 

The  appeal  is  made  with  the  belief,  and  indeed  the  knowledge,  that  college 
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men  have  themselves  felt  the  necessity  of  this  thing.  Of  the  man  who  receives 
the  advantages  of  an  education  much  more  is  expected  than  of  him  who  is  denied 
this  privilege.  It  is  but  fair,  then,  to  expect  college-men,  while  in  college,  to 
form  habits  of  study,  to  gain  methods  of  work  in  the  realm  of  the  Bible  which 
shall,  in  time,  fit  them  for  the  highest  and  best  kind  of  biblical  study.  If  the  col- 
lege-student is  not  to  do  this,  of  whom,  pray,  is  it  to  be  expected  '?  This  work, 
intended,  we  repeat,  not  to  supersede,  but  to  supplement  and  strengthen  that  now 
being  done,  may,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  be  called  intellectual  work.  The  term 
critical  would  be  more  appropriate,  but  it  is  liable  to  be  misunderstood.  Its 
detailed  description  must  be  brief. 

1.  It  would  be  an  hiflorkal  work,  including  a  mastery,  so  far  as  possible,  of 
the  details  of  Bible-history  ;  a  putting  together  of  this  and  that  event ;  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  great  epochs ;  a  study  of  the  great  characters ;  an  inquiry  into  the 
causes  of  things  as  they  are  represented  in  Scripture  and  in  their  relations  to  each 
other. 

2.  It  would  be  a  literary  work,  including  the  study  of  the  literary  form  of  tlie 
various  books ;  the  question  of  their  autliorsliip  and  date ;  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  had  their  origin ;  the  purpose  they  were  intended  to  subserve ; 
the  people  for  whom  they  were  originally  written ;  their  history. 

3.  It  would  be  a  work  of  interpretation,  including  an  application  of  those  great 
principles  common  to  the  interpretation  of  all  writings;  and,  in  addition,  the 
study  of  those  special  principles  demanded  by  the  unique  character  of  the  Bible ; 
a  going  down  beneath  the  surface,  a  searching  after  things  deep  and  hidden  ;  an 
investigation  of  prophecy ;  a  study  of  the  divine  plan  for  the  redemption  of  man, 
as  it  began,  and  developed,  and  was  finally  accomplished  in  the  life,  work  and 
death  of  the  Christ. 

It  is  for  work  of  this  kind, — critical,  to  be  sure,  yet  necessary  to  a  conserva- 
tion of  the  truth ;  intellectual,  yet  forming  the  basis  of  the  deepest  spiritual 
work. — that  we  appeal. 

S.  With  what  spirit  shall  this  ivork  he  done?  If,  now,  such  work  as  this  should 
commend  itself,  and  should  be  undertaken,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  consider 
the  spirit  with  which  it  should  be  performed ;  for  this  is  vital.  A  bad  work,  with 
had  methods,  but  with  good  spirit,  often  succeeds.  A  work,  good  or  bad,  with 
bad  methods,  but  good  spirit,  generally  succeeds.  While  a  good  work,  with  good 
methods,  but  with  the  wrong  spirit,  generally  fails.  The  first  thing  is  to  satisfy 
ourselves  that  the  work  proposed  is  a  good  work.  Next  in  importance  is  the 
spirit.    Last  of  all  comes  the  method. 

1.  Tlie  spirit  must  be  a  reverent  one.  In  this  day  of  flippant  and  often 
blasphemous  criticism,  reverence  is  a  thing  to  be  cultivated.  Perhaps,  it  is 
thought,  this  caution  is  not  needed.  Of  those  wlio  have  sufficient  interest  in  the 
Bible  to  study  it,  a  reverential  spirit  would  be  expected.  But  it  must  be  ccm- 
fes.sed  that,  in  the  kind  of  work  which  has  been  referred  to,  there  is  a  danger  of 
losing,  to  some  extent,  that  reverence  for  the  Sacred  Volume  which  the  other  kind 
of  study  increases.  In  the  critical  handling  of  the  book  a  liberty  is  taken,  a 
familiarity  is  gained,  that  seems,  in  the  case  of  some,  to  destroy  the  feeling  of 
respect  and  awe,  which,  from  one  point  of  view,  ought  to  characterize  the 
student's  attitude  toward  the  Holy  Book.  Now,  so  far  as  tliis  study  destroys 
that  15ible-wo?-s/iy)  of  whicli  so  many  Christians  are  un(!onseiously  guilty,  it  is 
well.    There  are  those  who  treat  the  Bible  as  they  would  treat  an  idol.    It  is 
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regarded  by  them  with  a  superstitions,  sanctimonious  feeling,  as  a  Icind  of  charm. 
This  is  a  use  for  which  the  Sacred  Book  was  never  intended ;  and  one  great 
result  to  be  accomplished  by  tlie  kind  of  work  here  advocated  is  the  removal  of 
this  unfounded  and  mischievous  idea.  True  reverence  for  divine  truth,  and 
proper  regard  for  the  instrument  through  whicli  that  truth  has  been  revealed  are 
quite  a  different  thing.    These  must  be  cultivated. 

2.  The  spirit  must  be  the  historical  spirit.  Before  college-men  this  point 
scarcely  needs  expansion.  It  is  the  truth  we  seek;  and  this  truth,  when  found, 
we  should  be  ready  to  accept  at  whatever  cost.  It  is  a  sore  trial  to  have  ideas 
with  which  we  have  been  familiar  from  our  infancy  shown  to  be  erroneous.  It  is 
most  difficult  to  put  aside  tlie  prejudices  which  years  have  hardei.ed.  Yet  the 
former. will  take  place,  and  the  latter  must  take  place,  if  the  historical  spirit  is  to 
have  sway.  This  historical  spirit  is  one  of  slow  acquisition.  To  do  what  it 
requii-es  seems,  at  first,  like  parting  with  one's  dearest  treasures.  It  caimot  be 
acquired  without  a  struggle.  But  of  all  men,  college-men  should  be  the  foremost 
in  seeking  it,  the  most  careful  in  its  application,  and  its  staunchest  defenders 
when  it  is  assailed. 

3.  Tlie  spirit  must  be  an  indefiendent  one.  "  That  student  makes  no  real  prog- 
ress who  is  satisfied  with  having  learned  what  some  one  else  has  said  concerning 
the  meaning  of  a  verse,  or  the  scope  of  a  passage ;  who  always  follows,  who  is 
always  leaning  upon  another.  Such  a  student  crams ;  he  does  not  digest.  His 
work  is  done  for  the  moment;  not  for  all  time.  He  examines  only  results;  never 
the  processes  leading  to  the  results.  The  fact  is,  he  does  not  do  honest  work. 
And  yet  all  the  world  knows  that  the  knowledge  which  does  not  come  by  honest 
work  does  not  stay ;  it  may  indeed  be  said  never  to  have  come.  This  explains  the 
multitude  of  failures  under  the  present  Sunday-school  system,  admirable  as  it  is. 
Many  students,  strangely  enough,  suppose  that  they  need  only  read  the  'notes' 
published  in  any  sheet,  or  perhaps  only  the  'practical  lessons'  suggested,  and  they 
will  in  time  come  to  know-  the  Bible.  Partly  because  these  'notes'  are,  in  so  many 
cases,  the  merest  trash,  and  partly  because  even  when  most  excellent  tliey  are  not 
properly  studied,  tlie  Bible-student  who  feels  that  the  preparation  of  his  Sunday- 
school  lesson  is  all  the  Bilile-study  which  he  need  undertake,  who  is  satisfied  to 
study  the  lesson  as  he  would  be  ashamed  to  study  a  college-lesson,  in  too  many 
cases, — makes  an  out-and-out  failure."*  Crutches  are  freely  furnished  us  in  these 
days,— so  freely,  indeed,  that  too  many  of  us  have  forgotten  how  to  stand  on  our 
feet.  The  spirit  of  independent  investigation,  a  habit  for  the  development  of 
which  the  entire  college-system  is  intended,  must  be  cultivated.  The  world 
needs  independent  thinkers,  men  who  have  the  ability  to  determine  for  themselves 
w-hether  a  certain  thing  is,  or  is  not ;  and  these  men  must  come  largely  from  the 
ranks  of  college-men. 

Tliere  are  other  characteristics  of  the  spirit  which  should  attend  this  work, 
but  space  forbids  any  enlargement  of  this  point. 

4.  By  what  method  sliall  tliis  work  be  done  V  Having  considered  tlie  amount 
of  work,  the  kind  of  work,  and  the  spirit  of  the  work,  it  only  remains  for  us  briefly 
to  take  up  the  method  of  the  work.  jSTo  two  men  will  do  the  same  thing  best,  in 
the  same  way.  Each  man  must  work  largely  by  his  own  method.  A  method 
helpful  to  one  man,  or  set  of  men,  might  be  ruinous  to  another  man,  or  set  of 
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men.  Independence  not  only  of  spirit,  but  as  well  of  method, — of  any  and 
every  method,— is  a  thing  to  be  sought  after.  A  constant  effort  should  be  made 
to  keep  out  of  the  ruts.  Yet,  after  all,  there  must  be  a  plan  of  work.  He  who 
works  without  plan  and  aimlessly  will  find  his  results  without  form  and  void — 
chaotic.  A  poor  method  is  better  than  no  method ;  but  in  making  a  selection  it  is 
wise  to  choose  the  best. 

1.  First,  the  method  shoidd  be  one  consistent  with  methods  employed  by  the 
student  in  similar  college-work.  If  the  method  employed  is  essentially  different, 
it  must  mean  either  that  the  college-methods  are  wrong,  or  that  the  subject  han- 
dled is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  demand  a  different  method.  Neither  of  these  sup- 
positions can  be  maintained.  College-methods  are  the  embodiment  of  centuries 
of  experience  and  wisdom,  and  are.  in  general,  correct.  The  Bible  is  a  book  to  be 
studied  as  other  books.  Each  writer  has  peculiarities  of  style,  of  diction,  which 
need  to  be  understood.  Isaiah's  usage  of  words,  syntax  and  style,  is  to  be  taken 
up  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  one  would  deal  with  Homer,  or  Horace. 
His  exact  meaning  is  as  dependent  upon  a  knowledge  of  his  times  and  circum- 
stances as  is  that  of  any  classical  writer  on  his  times  and  his  circumstances. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  some  special  principles  to  which  reference  has  in  part  been 
made,  viz.,  the  element  of  the  supernatural,  of  miracle,  of  prophecy.  But  so  far 
as  it  goes,  the  method  adopted  in  the  study  of  Homer  or  Horace  is  the  method  to 
be  adopted  in  the  study  of  Isaiah  or  Paul. 

2.  Our  method  must  be  one  which  will  be  disciplinary  in  its  influence ;  it  must 
be  one  whicli  will  train  the  mind  and  keep  it  trained.  For,  if  it  does  not  help,  it 
w'ill  injure  the  mind.  Good  habits  of  study,  if  already  acquired,  should  be 
strengthened  by  it.  Bad  habits  should  be  corrected.  How  many  men  expend  the 
same  amount  of  mental  energy  in  the  preparation  of  a  Bible-lesson  as  in  preparation 
for  a  coUege-recitation?  In  the  latter,  it  is  work  ;  in  the  former,  too  often,  at  the 
best  half-work.  This  is  all  wrong.  Our  method  of  work  should  be  one  which 
will  demand  the  same  rigid,  unflinching  eilort  reipiired  by  college-tasks,  the  only 
difference  being  that  in  the  former  case  the  effort  is  to  be  a  voluntary  one,  while 
in  the  latter  it  is  compulsory. 

3.  It  must  be  a  method  which  will  lead  to  definite  residts.  When  one  has 
finished  a  course  of  study  in  any  department,  he  will  surely  be  disappointed  and 
dissatisfied  with  the  subject,  his  teacher  and  himself,  if  lie  is  not  able  to  put  his 
hands  on  certain  definite  results.  Now,  the  Bible  is  a  small  book.  It  consists  of 
a  definite  number  of  separate  books,  each  of  which  lias  its  place  in  the  canon  for 
a  certain  purpose.  It  is,  we  all  believe,  an  inexliaustible  book  ;  and  yet  the  work 
of  mastering  tliis  book  is,  in  one  sense,  a  very  definite  one.  AVith  a  plan  of  study 
looking  towards  thorough  work  and  definite  results,  the  facts,  the  purpose,  the 
teachings  of  book  after  book  will  come  into  our  possession ;  one  principle  after 
another  will  become  familiar;  one  period  of  history  after  another  will  gradually 
develop  itself  before  us.  But  to  accomplish  this,  tlie  method  must  itself  be  defi- 
nite and  indicate  definite  work. 

4.  It  must  be  a  logical  method.  If  it  teach  a  list  of  events  without  also  teach- 
ing the  relation  of  these  events  to  each  other,  it  will  not  answer.  If  it  take  a  verse 
here  and  a  passage  tli(jie,  without  considering  that  verse  in  tlie  light  of  its  context, 
it  will  not  answer.  If  it  attempt  to  exhaust  tlie  meaning  of  a  verse,  without  first 
a  study  of  the  chapter  of  which  the  verse  is  a  part;  or  of  a  chapter,  without  first  a 
study  of  the  book  of  which  the  chapter  is  a  part,  it  will  not  answer.    There  must 
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be  consecution,  connection,  logical  order.  A  method  which  lacks  this  character- 
istic will  scarcely  satisfy  men  whose  whole  lives  have  been  given  to  work  of  this 
character. 

5.  Finally,  the  method  must  be  as  comprehensive  as  possible.  Mastery  of 
details  is  needed,  yet  also  mastery  of  the  subject  as  a  whole.  "  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose,  for  a  moment,  tliat  Bible-study  consists  in  the  study  of  isolated  texts;  or 
in  the  study  of  single  chapters ;  or  even  in  the  study  of  entire  books.  A  man 
might  study  verses  all  his  life  and  know  comparatively  little  of  the  Bible.  Besides, 
the  man  who  studies  only  verses  does  one-sided,  imperfect,  nan-ow  work.  As  has 
been  said,  he  who  does  not  have  in  mind  the  entire  book,  and  from  this  stand- 
point do  his  work,  does  not  and  cannot  appreciate  the  full  force  of  a  single  verse 
contained  in  that  book.  The  same  thing  liolds  good  in  a  higher  sphere.  It  is  not 
sufficient  merely  to  have  gained  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  a  given  book. 
Although  we  may  know  the  contents,  the  analysis,  the  occasion,  purpose,  author, 
etc.,  etc.,  of  this  book,  there  is  still  something  to  be  ascertained.  What?  The 
place  of  that  book  in  the  Bible  as  a  whole ;  its  relation  to  other  books ;  the  rela- 
tion of  its  contents  to  the  contents  of  the  entire  Bible,  to  the  entire  plan  of  God 
for  the  salvation  of  man.  How  comparatively  contemptible,  after  all,  is  the  study 
of  mere  verses !  How  much  he  loses  who  satisfies  himself  that,  having  done  this, 
he  has  done  all !  We  should  be  close,  critical,  accurate  students  of  a  verse;  we 
should  be  searching,  analytical,  systematizing  students  of  a  bool-;  we  should  also 
be  broad,  comprehensive,  general  students  of  the  Bible."*  Let  our  method, 
therefore,  whatever  else  it  is,  be  a  comprehensive  one. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  more  careful  consideration  of  the  question  of  Bible- 
study  by  college-students  tliau  it  has  ever  yet  received.  In  all  its  varied  work, 
the  College  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  no  department  so  important.  Our  age  calls  for 
broader  and  deeper  work  in  this  line ;  and  the  responsibility  for  this  work  rests 
largely  upon  college-men. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  embody  the  points  here  presented  in  an 
"outline  study."  This  "study"  may  serve  in  a  feeble  way  to  illustrate  what 
we  think  might  with  profit  be  done  with  every  book  of  the  Bible.  It  will  serve 
also,  though  perhaps  in  a  still  more  feeble  way,  to  show  the  kind  of  work  which, 
from  the  stand-point  here  takeii,  college-students  ought  to  do.  In  this  outlinef  no 
place  is  given  to  the  practical  and  spiritual  work  for  which  the  Book  of  Exodus, 
the  book  chosen,  is  so  admirably  suited.  The  insertion  of  this  element  did  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  task  here  undertaken.  Such  work,  however,  is  not 
to  be  omitted ;  and  it  would  seem  quite  certain  that,  as  a  result  of  work  something 
like  that  which  is  here  proposed,  tlie  practical  and  spiritual  elements  would  be 
much  more  easily  found  and  much  more  wisely  employed. 

*  May  ('86)  Student,  p.  377.  +  See  pages  303-308  of  this  number. 


A  BOOK-STUDY  :  EXODUS. 

By  the  Edituk. 


I.    GENERAL  REMARKS. 

1.  This  study,  like  its  predecessors,  does  not  furnish  material;  but  directions 
for  obtaining  material.  It  is  not  intended  for  specialists;  but  for  those  who  need 
help  in  their  Bible-study  and  recognize  their  need. 

2.  The  aim  of  the  work  which  it  prescribes  is  three-fold  :  (1)  The  acquisition 
of  reai  Bible-knowledge ;  (2)  the  cultivation  of  a  historical  spirit ;  (3)  the  attain- 
ment of  a  habit  of  independent  investigation. 

3.  It  is  not  supposed  that  even  all  the  important  matters  relating  to  the  Book 
of  Exodus  are  here  touched  upon ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  expected  that 
every  man  who  undertakes  the  "study"  shall  do  all  that  is  indicated.  Men's 
tastes  differ.  Some  have  special  liking  for  geography,  or  chronology.  To  others, 
topics  in  these  lines  are  distasteful.  For  exhaustive  work,  all  that  is  here  laid 
out,  and  much  more,  should  be  performed ;  yet  by  those  who  are  so  disposed, 
some  points  may  be  gone  over  rapidly ;  some,  indeed,  may  be  omitted  entirely. 

4.  That  which  is  most  needed  in  Bible-work  is,  not  reading,  but  thinking. 
Upon  a  book  which  introduces  so  great  a  number  of  distinct  topics,  a  large  amount 
of  reading  is  impossible.  With  but  a  limited  amount  of  time  for  one's  work, 
reading  Exodus  will  be  found  more  helpful  than  reading  about  Exodus.  Still,  a 
commentary,  if  a  good  one,  will  be  found  most  helpful.  For  the  English  reader 
the  "Pulpit "J  commentary,  or  Lange's,-'  is  the  best.  No  better  guide  will  be 
found  to  the  works  on  Exodus,  than  the  article  of  Francis  Brown,  D.  D.,  in  the 
November  Student,  describing  the  principal  commentaries  which  have  been 
written  on  this  book. 

II.    ORDER  OF  INDIVIDUAL  WORK. 

1.  Read  the  entire  book  through  at  one  sitting;  this  will  take  about  two 
hours.  It  is  necessary  first  to  gain  a  general  idea  of  the  book  to  be  studied.  Then 
details  may  be  introduced  and  assigned  their  proper  place. 

2.  Read  at  separate  sittings  (1)  chapters  i.-xii.;  (2)  chapters  xm.-xviii.;  (3) 
chapters  xix.-xxiv.;  (4)  chapters  xxv.-xxxi.;  (.5)  chapters  xxxii.-xl.  In  these 
readings,  observe  closely  the  subject  and  general  thought  of  each  chapter ;  note 
particularly  the  connection  of  each  chapter  with  that  which  precedes  it  and  that 
which  follows  it.3 

3.  Take  up  the  book  a  third  time,  and  write  on  separate  slips  of  paper  the 
topic  or  topics  of  which  each  chapter  treats  ;*  study  these  topics  until  without 


1  Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.,  New  York.  a  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 

3  Make  use  of  no  commentary.  Read  thoughtfully;  and  when  a  word,  or  phrase,  or  verse, 
occurs,  the  nuanhiif  of  which  is  not  clear,  indicate  the  fact  tiy  an  interroffation  point.  In  a 
later  reading,  many  of  these  doubtful  points  will  become  clear.  As  opportunity  offers,  or  as  the 
particular  jKiint  under  consideration  demands,  satisfy  yourself  as  to  these  difficulties  by  the  aid 
of  commentaries.— M«n7i  I'm]  Student. 

'  These  chapter-divisions  are  followed  only  for  the  sake  of  convenience  in  making  references. 
Frequently  the  first  verse  or  two  of  a  chapter  must  be  counted  as  belonging  to  the  preceding. 
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hesitation  the  details  under  each  can  be  recalled ;  study  also  to  recall  in  connec- 
tion with  the  number  of  eacli  chapter  the  topics  and  contents  of  that  chapter.i 
4.  Analyze  the  book  :2 

a)  Decide  upon  a  general  subject  or  heading  for  tlie  entire  book,  and  then 
divide  tlie  book  into  two  or  more  divisions,  for  each  of  which  there  will 
be  a  distinct  heading. 
6)  Under  each  general  division,  mark  out  at  least  two  or  three  subdivis- 
ions ;  and  then  divide  these  still  further  into  sections. 
•5.  Index  the  book : 

a)  Go  through  the  book  and  make  a  list  of  all  important  persons,  events, 
and  objects  referred  to  :  e.  g.,  Pharaoh,  Moses,  Aaron,  Miriam,  etc.; 
Plague,  Law,  Tabernacle,  etc.;  and  arrange  them  in  alphabetical  order. 

b)  Connect  with  each  name,  in  the  order  narrated  in  the  book,  the  events 
or  statements  relating  directly  to  it.^ 

6.  Study  now  the  chronology  of  the  book  : 

a)  Compare  the  Revised  version*  of  Exod.  xii.  40  with  the  translation  of 
the  Septuagint  and  Samaritan  of  the  same  text. 

6)  Collect  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  opinion  that  the  Israelites  so- 
journed in  Egypt  foiu-  hundred  and  thirty  years,  considering  the  force 
of  such  passages  and  texts  as  Exod.  vi.  16-20  ;  Gen.  xv.  13-16  ;  Exod. 
XII.  37;  Gal.  iii.  17. 

c)  Fix  the  date  of  the  migration  of  Jacob  and  his  family. 

d)  Fix  the  date  of  Jacob's  death ;  of  Joseph's  death. 

e)  Fix  the  date  of  Moses'  birth. 
/)  Fix  the  date  of  the  exodus. 

(j)   Determine  the  number  of  years  covered  by  the  book. 

7.  Consider  now  certain  preliminary  topics,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  necessary 
for  an  appreciation  and  comprehension  of  the  condition  of  things  among  Egyp- 
tians and  Israelites  at  the  time  of  the  events  narrated  in  the  first  chapters  of  the 
book : 

a)    The  previous  history  of  Israel:^  (1)  Sources  of  this  history?   (2)  Israel's 


1  What  the  Bible-student  desires  is  Blble-knowletlge.  The  entire  Bible  is,  comparatively,  a 
small  volume.  Why  should  one  not  know,  most  familiarly,  the  contents  of  at  least  the  more 
important  books?  What  a  satisfaction  there  is  in  beiuy  able,  in  a  moment,  as  it  were,  to  think 
througrh  a  whole  book.— J/arc/i  ['86]  Student. 

2  Every  student  should  nnike  his  own  anal.vsi8.  Although  imperfect,  it  will  be  of  tar  more 
hel])  to  him  than  the  most  perfect,  if  prei)ared  by  another  person.  When  the  analysis  has  once 
been  made,  it  should  be  compared  with,  and,  if  necessary,  corrected  by  those  which  appear  in 
commentaries.  It  is  a  sheer  waste  of  time  to  attempt  the  memorizing  of  an  analysis  prepared 
by  some  other  person,  unless  one  is  gifted  with  a  remarkable  verbal  memory.— March  ['86] 
Student.  >. 

»  Considerable  .iudgment  must  be  exercised,  in  many  cases,  to  determine  under  what  name  a 
given  event  would  best  be  placed.  The  same  event  will  often  have  to  be  assigned  to  several 
names.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  the  deciding  of  these  questions,  and  in 
the  writing  out  of  this  matter,  the  student  is  all  the  time  making  himself  more  familiar  with 
Bible-events,  Bible-thoughts  and  Bible-e.\pression.  To  really  master  any  thing,  one  must  dwell 
upon  it  a  long  time,  and  go  back  to  it  many  times.  If  variety  can  be  introduced  into  the  study, 
the  work  will  be  all  the  more  interesting;  the  mastery,  all  the  more  rapid.— .4pri{  ['8fi]  Student. 

I  This  represents  the  Hebrew  te.\t.  'I'he  student  is  not  to  be  deterred  from  taking  up  (jues- 
tions  of  chronology  because  thoy  are  atteniled  with  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  uncertainty. 
After  all,  what  is  there  that  is  not  characterized  by  uncertainty  ? 

■'"'See  commentaries  on  Genesis  .\.,  and  xii.,  last  chapters  of  Genesis,  and  Exodus  i.  1-0; 
article  in  Smith's  Bible  Dictionanj,  Joseph:  Geikie,  Hours  witli  the  Bible,  I.,  chap.  XXIV, 
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origin  according  to  tlie  Book  of  Genesis  ?  (3)  The  various  ancient  Sem- 
itic nations  and  tlieir  relation  to  eacli  other?  (4)  The  divine  purpose 
in  selecting  one  nation  through  which  to  bless  the  whole  world  ?  (5) 
Reasons,  from  the  human  stand-point,  for  the  selection  of  Israel?  (6) 
The  number  of  Jacob's  family  descending  into  Egypt?  (7)  The  occa- 
sion and  circumstances  of  the  descent  ? 
6)  The  previous  history  of  Egypt  :'^  (1)  The  various  dates  assigned  to  the 
beginning  of  Egyptian  civilization?  (2)  The  great  Egyptian  monu- 
ments, pyramids,  etc.?  (3)  The  Egyptian  historian  Manetho  ?  (4) 
Chronology  and  civilization  of  the  "  Old  Empire "  (to  B.  C.  2100)  ? 
(5)  Chronology  and  civilization  of  the  ''Middle  Empire"  (B.  C.  2100- 
1670), 'the  period  of  the  "Shepherd-Kings"?  (6)  The  chronology  and 
civilization  of  the  "  New  Empire  "  (B.  C.  1670-525)  ?  (7)  The  eighteenth 
and  nmeteenth  dynasties  ?  (8)  The  Pharaoh  of  Abraham,  of  Joseph,  of 
the  exodus  ? 

c)  The  social  and  pjolilicul  condition  of  Egypt  fi  (1)  Moral  character  of  the 
people?  (2)  Intellectual  character?  (3)  Different  classes  of  people? 
(4)  Condition  of  the  peasantry  ?  (5)  Form  of  government  ?  (6)  Laws  ? 
(7)  Relative  authority  of  the  priests  ?  (8)  Education  ?  (9)  Architecture  ? 

d)  The  religion  of  the  Egyptians:^  (1)  Their  gods?  (2)  Monotheism  ?  (3) 
Their  priests?  (4)  Their  belief  in  an  after-life?  (5)  Their  animal- 
worship  ? 

e)  The  land  of  Ooshen-A  (1)  Probable  situation?  (2)  Character  of  the 
counti-y?  (3)  Its  present  condition?  (4)  Seasons  of  the  year?  (5) 
Means  of  subsistence  ?    (6)  Principal  towns? 

8.  Consider  the  important  points  relating  to  the  history  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  up 
to  the  time  of  the  exodus  .^ 

a)  The  oppression:  (1)  Duration  of  peace  and  independence  after  Joseph's 
death  ?  (2)  The  Pharaoh  of  the  oppression  ?  (3)  The  tasks  to  which 
the  Israelites  were  set?  (4)  The  cities  built  during  tins  period  ?  (5) 
Punishments  inflicted  ?  (6)  Organization  and  manner  of  life  of  Israel 
during  the  oppression  ?  (7)  Extent  to  which  the  customs  of  Egypt  were 
adopted  ?  (S)  Is  there  any  record  of  divine  communication  during  this 
period  before  Moses'  time  ? 

5)  The  grotcth  of  Israel  in  Egypt:  (1)  Original  luimber  of  those  who  de- 
scended ?  (2)  The  number  that  came  out  ?  (3)  The  various  explanations 
of  the  large  rate  of  increase  ? 

1  See  Introduction  to  commentaries  on  E.\o<lus,  especially  TIte  Pulpit  Cummcnlai-y.  pp.  .\xiii- 
x.\vii;  Fisher's  Oii(/iHf.<  of  {'iiircrml  IJialnni,  p\i.:ti-i'J;  l!rut'sch-l)ey, //w/nr//  <>/  Ktiypt,  vols.  I. 
and  II.,  especially  vol.  I.,  p-. '-'9ti-ai2;  vol.  II.,  pp.  Ul-137;  Gcikie,  Huurs  with  llic  /ii7Wc,  II.,  chap. 
II.;  Smith's  liiliU  Dictionai  II,  hJuupt. 

"  See  articles  on  Egypt  in  Bible  Dictionaries  and  Cyclopedias;  Brugsch-Bey,  HtsUmi  of  Egypt, 
vol,  I.,  chap.  II. ;  anil  other  histories  of  Eio'pt. 

3  See  articles  on  Egypt  in  Bible  Dictionaries  and  Cyclopedias;  and  various  histories  of  Egypt; 
Geikie,  vol.  II.,  chap.  III. 

*  See  article  Ounlicn  in  Bible  Dictionaries;  Geikie,  vol.  II.,  chap.  I. 

5  These  toi)ics  are  treated  of  in  one  form  or  another  in  all  commentaries;  in  articles  on  Is- 
rael, Egj'pt,  Moses,  The  Ten  Plnfrucs,  I'assover  and  E.vodus,  in  ItlMe  Dictionaries  and  Cyclopedias 
and  in  monOKrajdis  on  tiieK.\odus  and  Moses;  ef.  Ilirks'  Exinlumif  Israel  i KeIi(.'ious Tract  Soeiet.v, 
London),  Gibson's  Tlie  Miimic  Era  (Kandolph,  N.  Y.i,  Taylor's  .l/oscs.  (/»  /.nicf/'i'cr  i  Harper's), 
Geikie's  Hours  with  tlie  Bilik,  vol.  II.,  ehajis.  HI.,  IV.,  V.,  VI.;  Goikle's  Old  Textument  Characters 
(Moses). 
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c)  Jfoses;  (1)  His  birth  ?  (2)  His  education  in  Egypt  ?  (3)  His  preparation 
in  Midian  ?  (4)  His  call  ?  (5)  His  return  to  Egypt  V  (6)  His  character 
and  work  as  gathered  from  the  Book  of  Exodus?  (7)  His  position  as 
compared  witli  the  lawgivers  of  ancient  times  ? 

d)  The  plagues:  (1)  The  preliminary  circumstances  ?  (2)  The  scene  of  the 
plagues,  and  the  Pharaoh  who  was  thus  afflicted?  (3)  The  rod  turned 
into  a  serpent?  (4)  The  jugglers  and  magicians  of  the  East?  (5)  The 
turning  of  the  waters  of  Egypt  into  blood,— the  significance  of  this 
plague,  the  natural  basis,  the  miraculous  element  ?  (6)  The  significance, 
natural  basis,  and  miraculous  element  in  each  of  the  following  plagues  ? 
(7)  Did  the  Egyptian  priests  really  perform  the  miracles  apparently 
ascribed  to  them,  and  if  so,  by  whose  assistance  ?  (8)  The  time  covered 
by  the  plagues  ? 

e)  The  Passover:  (1)  The  spring-feast  among  ancient  nations?  (2)  The 
origin  of  the  passover  ?  (3)  The  details  ?  (4)  Why  was  the  lamb  or 
kid  chosen  on  tlie  tenth,  but  not  killed  until  the  fourteenth  day  of  the 
month  ?  (5)  Significance  of  its  being  a  male  without  blemish,  and  a 
year  old  ?  (6)  Why  roasted  and  not  boiled  ?  (7)  Why  was  every  thing 
remaining  to  be  burned  the  next  morning  ?  (8)  The  significance  of  the 
bitter  herbs,  of  the  unleavened  bread  ?  (9)  The  way  in  which  the  meal 
was  taken?  (10)  The  significance  of  the  blood  sprinkled  on  the  door- 
posts and  lintels  of  the  houses  ? 

/)  The  last  plague:  (l)The  curse?  (2)  The  exemption  of  the  Israelites? 
(3)  The  terror  of  the  Egyptians  ?  (4)  The  consent  given  to  depart  ?  (5) 
The  law  by  which  the  first-born  of  man  and  beast  in  Israel  were  to  be 
Jehovah's  and  to  be  redeemed  only  by  a  ransom  ? 

g)  The  flight  and  the  overthrow  of  Pharaoh:  (1)  The  number  of  people 
who  left  Egypt?  (2)  Difllculties  attending  the  explanation  of  this 
number  and  their  means  of  subsistence  on  the  Sinaitic  peninsula?  (3) 
The  mixed  multitude  that  went  forth  with  them  ?  (4)  The  command 
that  they  "  ask  "  jewelry  from  the  Egyptians  ?  (5)  The  assembling  of 
the  Israelites  for  departure  ?  (6)  The  march  to  Succoth  ?  (7)  The  march 
to  Etham  and  the  change  of  route  here  introduced  ?  (8)  Pi-hahiroth  ? 
(9)  Reasons  for  not  marching  directly  to  Palestine?  (10)  The  pursuit 
of  Pharaoh  ?  (11)  Some  of  the  more  recent  and  more  probable  theories 
as  to  the  point  of  crossing?  (12)  The  dividing  of  the  Eed  Sea  and 
passing  through  of  Israel  ?  (13)  The  destruction  of  Pharaoh's  army  ? 
9.  Take  up  for  special  study  the  Song"  of  Deliverance,  Exod.  xv.,  and  proceed 
as  follows : — 

a)  Bead  the  chapter  repeatedly,  observing  closely 

(1)  All  expressions  which  are  not  at  first  sight  clear ; 

(2)  The  parallelism  of  the  various  members,  the  leading  characteristic 
of  Hebrew  poetry ; 

(3)  The  logical  connection  of  the  divisions  of  the  chapter. 

6)  Make  an  analysis  of  the  chapter  which  will  include  all  the  details. 

c)  Classify  the  parallel  members  according  as  they  are  synonymous,  anti- 
thetic or  synthetic. 

d)  Make  a  list  of  all  the  attributes  or  actions  attributed  to  Jehovah,  e.  g., 
(v.  1)    Jehovah  hath  triumphed  gloriously. 
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(v.  1)    Jehovah  hath  thrown  into  the  sea  the  horse  and  his  rider. 

(v.  2)         "         is  my  strengtli  and  my  song. 
"  "         is  become  my  salvation. 

"  "         is  my  God,  my  father's  God. 

(v.  3)         "         is  a  man  of  war. 
e)  Make  a  list  of  the  distinct  assertions  given  in  the  chapter  concerning 

the  Egyptians. 
/)   Select  those  figurative  expressions  which  have  not  by  this  time  become 

clear,  and  consult  commentaries  in  reference  to  their  interpretation. 
g)  Write  out  a  paraphrase  of  the  chapter  which  shall  not  contain  more 

than  two  hundred  words. 

10.  In  the  case  of  each  of  the  topics^  here  given  (1)  read  carefully  the  portion 
of  the  Scripture  narrative  bearing  on  it ;  (2)  prepare  a  list  of  questions  which  will 
bring  out  the  important  points ;  (3)  study  the  questions  with  the  help  of  such 
commentaries,  Bible  dictionaries,  cyclopedias,  histories  and  monographs  as  you 
may  be  able  to  consult : 

a)  The  thirty-eight  years'  wandering  in  the  wilderness. 

b)  The  march  from  the  Red  Sea  to  Sinai. 

c)  The  miraculous  supply  of  manna. 

d)  The  various  \'iews  which  identify  Mount  Serbal,  Jebel  Musa,  and  Ras 
Sasafeh  as  Mount  Sinai. 

e)  The  scene  and  circumstances  of  the  Sinaitic  lawgiving. 
/)  The  Decalogue. 

g)  The  Laws  in  Exod.  xxi.-xxiii. 

h)  The  completion  of  the  Covenant  and  Moses'  ascent  into  the  cloud  of 

Sinai. 
i)   The  Tabernacle,  its  f  urnitiue,  and  the  attire  of  the  priests  (Exod.  xxv.- 

XXXI.). 

j)  The  affair  of  the  golden  calf ;  the  intercession ;  the  restoration  of  the 

tables  and  the  renewal  of  the  Covenant  (Exod.  xxxii.-xxxiv.). 
k)  The  construction  and  erection  of  the  Tabernacle  (Exod.  xxxv.-XL.). 

11.  "With  the  knowledge  of  the  Book  of  Exodus  thus  far  gained,  consider  its 
relation  to  other  books,  viz.,  (1)  Genesis,  (2)  Leviticus,  (3)  Numbers,  (4)  Deuteron- 
omy. (5)  the  Pentateuch  as  a  whole.    Let  this  consideration  be  four-fold : 

a)  A  consideration  of  the  historical  relation  of  Exodus  to  each  of  these 
books  and  to  the  Pentateuch  as  a  whole. 

b)  A  consideration  of  its  logical  connection  with  each  of  these  books. 

c)  A  consideration  of  its  characteristics,  when  compared  with  these  books. 

d)  A  consideration  of  tlie  special  piirjioxe  of  the  writer  and  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  preparation  of  this  book. 

12.  Finally,  inquire  more  or  less  closely  into  the  literary  form  of  the  Book  of 
Exodus.     In  this  work  the  following  points  may  be  taken  up  : 


1  In  attemiJtinf^  to  cover  the  entire  book  in  our  oiitUue  "study,"  it  is  necessary  to  pass  over 
thus  hastily  oven  tlie  leudins;  topics  of  tlie  seeonci  half  of  the  hook.  The  purpose  of  the  "study," 
however,  viz.,  to  indicate,  in  a  most  j,'eneral  way,  a  method  of  treatment  which  will  result  in  a 
knowlodj?e  of  the  book  as  a  whole,  has  been  accomplished.  What  has  been  omitted  by  the 
writer,  can  easily  be  supplied  by  the  student.  Resides  the  commentaries  on  these  chaplers,  and 
the  articles  in  various  Dictionaries  and  Cyclopedias,  Palmer's  The  Dcxcrt  iif  the  Kxiidum):  vols., 
Bell  &  Daldy,  London)  is  recommended.  For  a  careful  study  of  the  Tabernacle  accordliiK  to  the 
older  views,  Atwatcr's  Sacred  Tabernacle  i\f  the  Jlrlirrwx  (I)o<ld  &  Mead,  N.  Y.)  may  be  consulted. 
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a)  The  theory  which  would  make  Exodus  the  compilation  by  a  later  writer 
of  two  or  three  distinct  historical  accounts,  with  many  traces  of  the 
work  of  this  compiler  or  redactor : 

(1)  Arguments  urged  in  support  of  this  drawn  from  the  different  usage 
of  woi-ds. 

(2)  Argument  drawn  from  different  style. 

(3)  Argument  drawn  from  the  alleged  existence  of  double  accounts  of 
the  same  event. 

(4)  Argument  drawn  from  the  laws  given  in  the  book. 

(5)  Relation  of  this  tlieory  concerning  the  Book  of  Exodus  to  that  con- 
cerning Genesis  and  the  otiier  books  of  the  Pentateuch. 

(6)  The  relation  existing  between  these  various  documents. 

b)  The  theory  which  regards  the  book  as  characterized  by  strict  unity : 

(a)  Arguments  in  favor  of  the  unity  of  the  book  and  its  Mosaic  author- 
ship. 

(b)  Answers  to  the  arguments  (referred  to  above)  urged  against  this 
unity  and  authorship. 

III.    PLAX  or  CLASS-WORK. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  it  is  not  supposed  that  any  one  person  will  feel 
inclined  to  work  through,  in  all  its  details,  such  an  outline  as  the  above,  meager 
and  imperfect  though  it  is.  Some  topics  or  parts  of  topics  may  be  treated  rapidly 
or  altogether  omitted.  Should  a  class  undertake  to  study  the  outline,  the  same 
option  may  be  used.    In  this  case,  however,  it  will  be  possible 

(1)  To  consult  the  tastes  of  the  various  members  of  the  class. 

(2)  To  relieve  the  class  as  a  whole  by  assigning  various  topics  to  certain 
individuals,  by  whom  the  results  of  their  study  should  be  submitted  to 
the  class. 

For  a  coxu'se  of  twenty  class-studies  on  tliis  book,  it  is  suggested  that  each  of 
the  twelve  sections  into  which  the  study  is  divided  serve  as  the  basis  of  two 
studies,  except  those  numbered  one,  four,  five  and  six,  for  which  only  one  study 
each  would  be  employed. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  tliis  suggestion  that  there  would  thus  be  sufficient 
time  in  which  to  do  the  most  thorough  and  the  most  satisfactory  work.  It  will 
be  possible,  however,  within  tliis  time  to  do  at  least  two  things : 

1)  To  get  a  clear  and  comprehensive  working-knowledge  of  the  book  as  a 
whole,  a  knowledge  absolutely  essential  for  the  correct  understanding 
and  interpretation  of  any  particular  chapter  in  it ;  and 

2)  To  form  a  habit  of  broad,  comprehensive  study,  which  will  be  of  the 
greatest  aid  to  the  student  in  any  effort  which  he  may  make  to  treat 
other  books  of  the  Bible  in  a  similar  manner. 


FEANZ  DELITZSCH. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY;  WITH  INTRODUCTION  AND  NOTES 
By  Professor  Hermann  V.  Hilprecht,  Ph.  D., 

TTniversitj-  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. 


February  23,  Dr.  Franz  Delitzsch,  j^i'ofessor  ordi7mriiis  of  theologj'  in  tlie 
University  of  Leipzig,  entered  on  tlie  seventy-fifth  year  of  liis  age.  There  is 
scarcely  anotlier  German  or  American  tlieologian  at  the  present  time  who  has 
gained  so  great  and  widespread  a  reputation  as  lias  this  venerable  scholar,  both  in 
Ills  own  country  and  among  other  nations.  For  nearly  half  a  centuiy  he  has 
worked  as  an  academical  teacher,  as  a  productive  writer,  and,  chief  of  all,  as  the 
principal  leader  of  the  Jewish  Mission.  Students  from  all  parts  of  the  world  have 
sat  at  his  feet  and  come  under  his  powerful  influence.  Even  to-day,  when  he  has 
reached  and  passed  the  usual  boundaries  of  human  life,  his  always  over-crowded 
lectures,  in  the  vast  rooms  of  the  flourishing  Saxonian  University,  exercise  the 
same  attraction  to  his  pupils  as  in  that  former  period  of  his  life  when  he.  von 
Hofmann,  Thomasius,  Harnack.  and  other  eminent  men,  raised  the  University  of 
Erlangen  to  the  seat  of  Lutheran  theology  and  to  the  centre  of  scholarly  life  and 
faithful  religious  confession.  This  fact,  which  seems  strange  according  to  the 
general  rule  and  experience  of  great  academicians,  finds  its  only  reasonable  expla- 
nation in  his  sLngidar  and  unique  personality.  Indeed,  that  may  well  be  added 
which  cannot  always  be  truly  said  of  otlier  scholars :  Delitzsch  has  become  old ; 
but  his  teachings  have  remained  fresh  and  young;  and  the  notes  of  his  lectures 
have  not  grown  musty  on  the  shelves  of  a  fast-closed  shrine.  The  man.  with  his 
natural  disposition  and  talents  of  mind  and  heart, — the  Christian,  with  his  rich 
gifts  of  grace  in  faith  and  love, — and  the  scholar,  with  his  thorough  knowledge 
and  his  sharp  faculty  of  judgment  acquired  by  severe  study  and  a  restless  activity 
of  roany  years, — unite,  in  beautiful  harmony,  in  Franz  Delitzsch.  For  this  very 
reason,  the  question  sometimes  raised,  whether  Delitzscli  has  proved  greater  as  a 
man,  or  Christian,  or  scholar,  can  only  be  answered  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  learned 
Hebraist  and  exegete,  the  faithful  believer  in  Christ,  with  his  unchangeable 
reverence  for  the  AVord  of  God,  and  the  talented  man,  with  his  peculiar  style,  his 
expressive  and  vivid  language,  his  speculative  flight  of  thought  and  Ids  poetical 
feeling,  cannot  be  separated  from  each  other. 

Still,  I  will  not  try  myself  to  describe  Delitzsch's  person  and  chara(-ter,  liis 
life  and  his  work.  Professor  S.  D.  F.  Salmond  rejoiced  us  last  year  with  a  sliort 
but  excellent  sketch  of  his  Leipzig  friend  in  The  Expositor.^  Another  survey  of 
the  life  and  work  of  this  scholar,  written  in  Hebrew,  and  accompanied  by  a  very 
fair  four-fold  poem  celebrating  the  venerable  friend  of  Israel,  was  dedicated  to 


I  Sec  The  ExpiixiUty,  edited  by  the  Kev.  W.  Uoliertson  Nicoll,  M.  A.  (London:  Hodder  & 
Stoughton.  New  York:  Anson  D.  V.  Handolph  &  Co.),  No.  XVIII.,  June.  |S8i),  pp.  4.">I>-4TI.  The 
etched  portrait,  however,  which  acconii)anied  the  article  of  Professor  Salnioiul  in  the  same 
number,  was  very  imperfect.  A  really  good  likenessof  Kranz  Delitzsch  (Ii:!x4:)  centinieterslwas 
issued  in  phototype  iss.i,  by  the  Ccntralbureau  of  the  Instituta  Judaica  (W.  Faber)  Leipzig,  Thal- 
strasse,  and  may  be  obtained  from  there  for  M.l.r>0. 
*3 
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Delitzsch  on  his  seventieth  birthday  (1883),  and  afterwards  published,  with  his 
permission,  by  A.  M.  Stengel,  under  the  title  "Words  of  Truth  and  Love."i 
Shorter  or  longer  articles  and  notes  regarding  Delitzsch's  activity  and  success  in 
the  Jewish  Mission  will  be  found  in  several  periodicals.^ 

Comparatively  few  persons,  however,  in  Europe  or  in  America,  are  aware 
that  Professor  Delitzsch  himself  some  years  ago  wrote  some  personal  remem- 
brances of  his  life, — as  far  as  I  know,  the  only  biographical  notes  from  his  pen  ever 
given  to  the  public.  The  author  tells  only  the  most  important  events  in  his  life, 
briefly  and  simply.  Nevertheless,  this  autobiography  contains  several  things  which 
do  not  occur  in  any  of  the  above  mentioned  sketches.  For  this  reason,  and  out  of 
regard  for  the  general  interest  taken  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  in  the  person,  the 
life  and  the  writings  of  Delitzsch,  I  herewith  submit  my  translation  from  the 
Norwegian  into  English  of  this  autobiography,  hitherto  confined  to  a  small  circle 
of  readers. 

The  cause  of  the  writing  of  this  autobiography  is  easily  told.  The  editor  of  a 
small  Norwegian  religious  paper,  Missions-Blad  for  Israel,  to  the  columns  of 
which  the  Leipzig  professor  has  contributed  some  other  articles,  asked  Delitzsch 
for  an  outline  of  his  life,  intended  to  be  an  illustration  of  the  likeness  in  the 
number  for  April,  1883.  In  acknowledgement  of  the  faithful  services  of  the 
Norwegian  church  in  the  field  of  Jewish  Missions,  and  out  of  gratitude  for  their 
important  support  afforded  in  the  bringing  out  of  his  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  into  Hebrew,  Delitzsch  fulfilled  the  wishes  of  his  dear  friends,  and 
sent  the  following  sketch  :■" 

"  I  was  born  in  Leipzig,  February  23,  1813,  and  was  baptized  March  4,  in  the 
church  of  St.  Nicolai  at  the  same  place.  My  father,  who  was  a  native  of  Leipzig, 
had  at  this  time,  and  while  I  was  a  boy,  a  shop  where  he  dealt  in  second-hand 
goods,  a  so-called  frippery.  This  brought  him  in  very  little;  and  I  passed  an 
arduous  childhood.    My  father  died  April  -1,  1836,  fifty-four  years  old. 

"  My  benefactor  from  childhood  was  a  Jew,  called  Ilirsch  Levy ;  he  lived  with 
us,  and  dealt  in  books.  If  it  had  not  been  for  him,  I  could  never  have  succeeded 
in  studying.    First,  I  went  to  a  boys'  school,  and  after  that  I  attended  the  free 


. pwflSJ 


1  The  exact  title  of  the  little  interesting:  pamphlet  (p.  32)  is  "^S  tym  "ItyN  n^HNI  iT3N  "I^T 

hkSd  r\)! ,  13  uv  D'lE'iri  ntyStyi  ,  isna^'a  sin  'jb'h  v\n2  ,  ibss  nw  ,  m3>'n  njiya 
pisni  nosn  nonSa  iidjo  oniS  rianio  Sun  ,  nui^ji  3"t  tyx  mhin  dv'-!  n:;?  □■;'3ty 
ahn  ,  in^iai  Exits''  □;'  diVi^  tyin  ,  innsDi  jnty  noon^  iS  otyi  t  'isiiy'  -bnjo  nnsji 

.  S'D3'4  ^y2    e'L2''?;^T   pXia  INDDI^GNnQ    idojh  tv-iy'n  ^siijr^n  ujm  Kin 

D'Tl  3S-in£3  )  , 

iD"n-D'p;  t]"pM 

Wien,  1884,  at  the  author's  personal  expenses,  II.,  Bembrandt-Str.  4. 

2  A  brief  essay,  "  Franz  Delitzsch  in  his  relation  to  Israel,"  written  by  rae  for  The  Lutheran 
Chmxh  Review,  edited  by  Rev.  Professor  H.  E.  Jacobs,  D.  D.  (Philadelphia,  The  Alumni  ■\ssocia- 
tion  of  the  Evaufe^elical  Lutheran  Theolog-ical  Seminary)  will  appear  in  its  second  number, 
April,  1887. 

3  Very  appropriately  the  editor  of  the  Missions-Blad  remarks,  in  a  note  added  to  the  lines  of 
Dehtzsch,  pp.  61-54;  "We  have  not  been  able,  nor  thought  it  proper,  to  send  out  missionaries 
among  the  Jews;  but  we  have  shared  in  the  sondinp  of  the  jrreatest  missionary  since  the  ascen- 
sion of  our  Lord,  the  Holy  Scriptures.  What  an  honor  for  our  '  low  church '  and  for  our  people, 
to  have  had  a  parti " 
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school,  of  the  town,  where,  at  this  time,  Plato  was  director,  and  Dolz  vice- 
director.  Here  I  became  a  decided  rationalist.  I  felt  myself  drawn  to  God ;  but 
the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  was  to  me  involved  in  utter  darkness.  I  went  to  the 
university  to  study  philosophy  and  philology ;  and  while  seeking  for  truth,  I 
became  absorbed  in  the  systems  of  the  great  German  philosophers ;  Fichte 
especially  captivated  me. 

"  But  one  of  my  university  fellows,  called  Schiitz,  who  had  found  the  Saviour, 
and  loved  him,  worked  incessantly  to  bring  me  to  believe.  I  resisted  a  long  time ; 
but  this  very  day  I  could  point  out  the  place  (in  one  of  Leipzig's  streets)  where  a 
light  from  above  put  me  into  the  same  state  as  Thomas  wlien  he  exclaimed  '  My 
Lord  and  my  God!'  Henceforth  I  became  a  theologian,  and  familiar  with  stu- 
dents who  had  been  awakened  by  the  mercy  of  God.  There  were  also  domestic 
circles  of  believers  in  Leipzig,  where  now  I  felt  quite  at  home.  The  years  from 
1832  to  1834,  my  last  three  years  at  the  university,  were  the  happiest  of  my  life  ; 
they  were  the  spring  of  my  spiritual  life,  the  days  of  my  first  love. 

"  I  also  became  associated  with  the  missionaries  of  the  Jews,  Goldberg  and 
Becker,  who,  in  carrying  on  their  work,  visited  the  fairs  of  Leipzig.  It  was  these 
two  men  who  first  taught  me  to  love  that  people  from  which  the  Saviour  descended, 
and  taught  me  to  pray  for  the  conversion  to  Christ  of  those  who  had  betrayed 
him.  2^ow,  when  I  am  called  •  the  celebrated  Hebraist,'  it  sounds  strange  when 
I  say  that  the  missionary  Becker  gave  me  the  first  rabbinical  instruction ;  but  so 
it  was.  I  had  brought  some  knowledge  of  Hebrew  with  me  from  the  gymnasium  ; 
and  this  language  became  my  favorite  study.  My  studies  of  the  Rabbinic  began 
with  the  reading  of  the  tract  "Or  leeth  eres'  (Liglit  by  eventide),  with  the 
missionary  Becker. 

"  I  found  in  my  benefactor  Hirsch  an  object  for  work.  My  interest  in  him 
brought  not  early  but  ripe  fruit.  May  10,  1843,  my  dearest  benefactor  was  bap- 
tized ;  and  two  years  after  he  passed  away  in  peace. 

"For  seven  years  (from  1835  to  1842)  I  led  the  devotional  gatherings  in  a 
circle  of  believing  friends.  Some  of  the  members  are  still  alive;  they  stand, 
thank  God  !  firm  in  faith ;  and  when  we  meet,  we  confess  that  our  anchor  still 
holds  in  the  old  ground.  Tlius  practically  occupied  on  the  one  hand,  I  devoted 
myself,  on  the  other,  entirely  to  tlie  study  of  Hebrew  and  of  the  Old  Testament. 
This  led  me  to  Eosenmiiller'si  school,  and  then  in  particular  connection  with 
Fleischers  and  with  my  dear  Paul  Caspari.3  Our  aim  was  the  same ;  and  although 


1  Ernst  Friedrich  Karl  Rosenmiiller.  son  of  tho  not  less  famous  Johann  Ocorg  Rosonraiilloi-, 
who  died  as  professor  of  theolog-y  i"  Leipzig,  181.5,  studied  and  taught  afterwards  as  privitt-ihiccnl 
(1793),  professor  extraordinarius  (179(11  and  priifcmir  oriliniirius  (IHIS-IKW)  of  tl>e  oriental  languages 
in  the  University  of  Leipzig.  As  academical  teacher,  he  elTected  more  through  his  great  inllu- 
ence  in  personally  advising  and  forwarding  students  in  their  work  than  through  his  attractive- 
ness in  the  class-room.  Hosenmiillor's  literary  fertility  is  known.  Of  his  numerous  writings, 
"Das  alte  und  neue  Morgcnland"  (0  vohiinos,  Leipzig,  181S-M)  and  "Scholia  in  Vetus  Testamon- 
turn  "  (ed.  ult.  XI  partes  in  2:3  voll.,  I.s20-:i.')i  are  the  most  important.  See  article  "Kosenmiiller" 
in  Herzog's  Koai-Encyklopoedie,  2.  cd.,  vol.  i:t,  pp.  69  sei). 

3  H.  O.  Fleischer,  I'll.  P.,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  jirofrxsnr  ordinarius  of  oriental  languages  In  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leipzig,  and  the  gTeatest*living  authority  in  Arabic  i>hilology.  As  writer,  ho  is  well 
known  by  his  edition  of  "  Beidhawil  Comuientarius  in  Coranum,"  3  volumina,  Lipsiao.  1840-4S, 
and  by  a  great  many  essays  of  high  value  published  in  various  scientific  |iapers.  Although  more 
than  eighty-Hvo  years  old.  Professor  Fleischer  still  enjoys  gooil  health,  devotes  himself  to  liter- 
ary work,  and  gathers  round  him  a  circle  of  advanced  students  and  scholars,  to  whom  he 
delivers  his  learned  and  attractive  lectures. 

» C.  Paul  Caspari,  Doctor  and  Professor  of  theology  in  Christiania,  Norway,  and  President  of 
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we  were  of  different  natures,  we  conceived  an  affection  for  each  other,  becoming 
intimate  friends.  And  now,  seeing  this  friend  of  mine  among  the  representatives 
of  tlie  Norwegian  cliurcli  and  of  tlie  Norwegian  mission,  I  praise  the  merciful 
guidance  of  God. 

"  Up  to  tliis  point  I  have  not  mentioned  my  mother.  She  was  a  daughter  of 
a  musician  in  a  little  town  between  Leipzig  and  Halle.  When  she  became  a 
widow,  and  was  alone  in  the  world,  she  started  a  little  second-hand  book-store ; 
and  even  after  I  was  elected  professor,  my  mother  still  dealt  in  old  books.  This 
contrast  grieved  me  much.  But  slie  wished  to  be  independent,  and  for  tliat  she 
could  not  be  blamed.  She  was  an  lionest  woman  ;  she  was  respected  and  beloved 
by  all  who  knew  her.  She  took  very  little  pleasure  in  tliis  world  ;  and  when  she 
died  in  my  arms,  December  7,  1857,  she  was  happy  to  pass  away.  I  am  not  the 
only  one  wlio  visits  her  tomb  from  time  to  time.  She  was  a  faithful  cross-bearer, 
to  whom  the  words  '  Her  sins,  which  are  many,  are  forgiven ;  for  she  loved  much ' 
(Lk.  VII.  -17)  may  well  be  applied. 

"  I  have  often  been  asked  for  my  biography;  but  I  have  never  yet  been  so 
communicative  as  now  in  the  case  of  my  Norwegian  brethren.  My  after  life  and 
work  are  easily  told.  In  the  year  1842  I  'habilitated' myself  in  Leipzig  with  a 
thesis  on  tlie  prophet  Habakkuk.i  My  communion-book^  originated  from  the 
devotional  gatherings  which  I  conducted ;  and  in  my  youthful  enthusiasm  for  the 
Jewish  literature,  I  wrote  my  book  the  'History  of  the  post-Biblical  Jewish  Poetry. '3 
In  the  year  1846  I  became  professor  in  Rostock,  1850  in  Erlangen,  and  1867  in 
Leipzig,  where  I  now  hope  to  stay  until  my  blessed  end.  In  Erlangen  I  founded, 
in  the  year  1863,  a  journal  devoted  to  tlie  Jewish  Mission,  Saat  aiif  Hoffnung. 
My  Hebrew  New  Testament,  which  was  issued  in  1877,  is  now  to  be  printed  in 
the  fifth  edition.*  It  is  owing  for  the  most  part  to  the  generosity  of  tlie  Norwe- 
gian brethren,  that  this  publication  was  made  possible. 

"  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  my  wife  by  means  of  our  devotional  gatherings. 
Her  motlier  and  brother  confessed  Christ.  We  were  married  April  27,  1845.  The 
fruit  of  this  marriage  was  four  sons.  The  oldest,  Johannes,  died  while  professor 
extraordinarms  of  theology,  Februiiry  3,  1876,  just  as  he  had  finished  the  editing 


the  Noi'wegrian  society  foi'  Jewish  missions,  is  known  both  as  a  Semitic  scholar  by  his  useful 
"Arabische  Grammatik"  (4.  edition  issued  by  August  Miiller,  Halle,  1876),  and  as  a  profound  and 
reliable  investigator  in  early  Christian  church  history  by  his  "  Ungedruekte,  unbeachtete  und 
wenig  beaclitcte  Quellen  zur  Geschichte  des  Taufsymbols  und  der  Glaubensregel "  {3  volumes; 
Christiania,  1866-75),  by  his  "Bibelske  Afhandlinger,"  and  by  his  "Eine  Augustin  falschUch 
beigelegto  Homilia  de  sacrilegiis"  (Christiania,  1886). 

1  Afterwards  published  in  book-form  under  the  title  "Der  Prophet  Habakkuk,"  ausgelegt  von 
Franz  Delitzsch,  Leipzig,  1843. 

2  "  Das  Sakrament  des  wahren  Leibes  und  Blutes  Jesu  Christi,  Beicht-und  Koramunionbnch." 
It  was  first  published  in  184-1,  and  reached  its  seventh  edition  in  1886  (Leipzig:  J.  Naumann). 
Together  with  other  works  of  Delitzsch,  it  has  been  translated  into  Norwegian. 

s  "  Zur  Geschichte  der  jiidisehen  Poesie  "  vom  Abschluss  der  heiligen  Schrif ten  Alten  Bundes 
bis  auf  die  neueste  Zeit.    Leipzig,  1836. 

4  The  fifth  edition  having  been  sold  speedily,  a  sixth  followed  at  the  end  of  1884.  In  the  fol- 
owing  year  (1885)  an  entirely  revised  octavo  edition,  with  larger  letters,  was  issued  by  Dr. 
IDelitzsch,  out  of  regard  to  the  wishes  expressed  in  KischineW  that  the  New  Testament  might  be 
uniform  with  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  As  to  the 
superiority  of  Delitzsch's  last  (octavo)  edition  in  comparison  with  the  version  of  Isaac  Salkinson, 
published  after  his  death  at  the  expenses  of  the  English  Trinity  Bible  Society,  1885,  see  the  arti- 
cles "Delitzsch'  und  Salkinsons  Hebrttisches  Neues  Testament"  in  Thealngisches  Literaturblatt 
(edited  by  Prof.  Dr.  C.  E.  Luthardt,  Leipzig),  Nos.  4.5,  46,47,  pp.  4.31,  447,  455;  and  "Two  Hebrew 
New  Testaments  "  (by  Eev.  Prof.  S.  B.  Driver,  D.  D.)  in  The  Expositor,  April.  1886,  pp.  260  seq. 
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of  Oehler's  SymholikA  lie  lies  buried  in  tlie  Evangelic  church-yard  in  Genoa. 
His  brother,  Ernst,  had  already  died  January  17,  1872;  he  had  served  as  assistant 
sui-geon  in  the  Franco-German  war  from  its  beginning  to  its  end.  Not  until  a 
long  time  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  could  he  return.  After  a  long  illness,  he 
succumbed  from  an  acute  pulmonary  attack.  His  grave  is  in  Leipzig.  My  two 
youngest  sons  are  still  alive.  The  older  of  them,  Hermann,  has  an  appointment 
with  the  general  German  Credit-bank ;  and  the  youngest,  Friedrich  (born  Sep- 
tember 3,  1850),  professor  extrnordinarius  of  Assyriology,^  is  at  present  at  the 
British  Museum  in  London,  where  he  continues  his  studies  in  the  preparation  of  a 
Babylonian-Assyrian  dictionary. 

"  I  completed  my  seventieth  year  February  23.  Although  I  dislike  ovations  of 
every  kind,  I  was  made  more  of  than  I  could  almost  bear.  But  also  many  bless- 
ings have  been  showered  upon  me.  especially  from  missionary  societies  abroad ; 
and  those  blessings  sound  as  sweet  in  my  ears,  as  the  lullaby  sounds  to  the  child, 
when  it  is  lulled  to  sleep." 


AMERICAN  EXPLOREES  IN  PALESTINE. 

By  Professor  E.  C.  Mitchell,  D.  D., 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


The  historical  method  has  come  to  be  generally  accepted  as  essential  to  a  true 
science  of  mterpretation.  To  know  wliat  writers  mean,  we  must  know  who  they 
were  and  what  were  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  they  wrote. 

It  is  equally  true  that  historical  inquiry,  to  be  thorough  and  trustworthy, 
must  be  based  upon  some  geographical  knowledge.  To  comprehend  events  we 
must  have  some  idea  of  localities.  To  appreciate  actions  we  must  accurately  con- 
ceive of  the  situation.  To  estimate  character,  motives,  metliods  of  thought,  hab- 
its of  expression,  we  must  know  the  surroundings. 

This  general  principle  is  especially  applicable  to  the  science  of  biblical  inter-, 
pretation.  So  large  a  part  of  Sacred  Scripture  is  in  its  nature  historical,  and  so 
much  of  this  history  is  dependent  upon  geographical  conditions,  that  a  prime 
requisite  for  obtamiug  [any  just  idea  of  the  sense  is  to  know  the  place  and  the 


1  He  published,  in  addition,  "De  inspirntione  Scripturae  Sacrae  quid  statuerint  patres 
apostoliei  et  apolofrttae  secundi  sneculi,"  by  which  writing  he  qualitled,  in  18?2,  as  a  university 
teacher.  But  he  died  l)efore  he  could  finish  his  work  on  the  Doctrinal  System  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  ("Das  Lehrsystem  der  riimisehcn  Kirche,"  vol.  I.,  1875). 

2  Friedrich  Delitzseh,  to  whom,  as  tar  as  I  know,  all  the  present  professors  of  .Vssyrian  In 
the  universities  of  the  United  States  are  indebted  as  a  teacher,  was  elected,  in  1885,  professor 
ordinarius  honorarim  of  .\ssyriology  and  of  the  Semitic  languages  in  the  University  of  Leipzig. 
The  next  result  of  his  investigations  in  London,  which  lasted  from  March  to  October,  188;!,  was 
a  series  of  articles  which  appeared  in  the  .Uhrnirtnn  under  the  title  "The  importance  of  Assyrl- 
ology  to  Hebrew  lexicography,"  afterwards  published  in  piunphlet^form  as  "The  Hebrew  lan- 
guage viewed  in  the  light  of  Assyrian  research  "  (  Lonilon :  Willinins  &  Norgate,  188:!)  and  "  Die 
Sprache  der  Kossiier"  i  Leipzig;  J.  ('.  Hinrichs,  18841.  According  to  the  statement  given  on  p.  3i 
in  the  hitter  work,  the  abo%-e  mentioned  dictionary  has  now  l)een  finished  for  more  than  two 
years.  We  are,  therefore,  entitled  to  hope  that  Friedrich  Delitzseh,  having  issued  In  the  mean 
time  the  third  edition  of  his  ".Vssyrische  Losestiicko"  (Leipzig:  J.  C.  Hinrichs,  188.">),  and  bis 
"Prolegomena  eines  neuen  Hebritisch-.Vramiiiscben  Wiirterbuchs  zum  Allen  Testament"  (Leip- 
zig: J.  C.  Hinrichs,  188ti)  will  this  year  begin  the  publication  of  his  often  promised  and  long 
expected  Assyrian  dictionary. 
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time.  Indeed  the  very  language  itself,  especially  of  the  Old  Testament,  has  large- 
ly an  historlco-geographical  origin.  The  phraseology  and  imagery,  especially  the 
poetical  conceptions  of  the  writers,  are  derived  from  peculiarities  of  physical 
features  in  sacred  lands,  or  from  historical  incidents  in  the  lives  of  their  inhab- 
itants. 

To  lay  a  sure  substructure  for  the  biblical  interpreter,  therefore,  the  first  step 
is  thorough  topographical  investigation. 

This  truth  has  been  recognized  more  or  less  distinctly  by  all  the  earlier  Pales- 
tine travelers,  although  anything  like  scientific  research  must  date  its  beginnings 
in  the  present  century.  Seetzen,  Burckhardt  and  Irby  and  Mangles  did  something 
to  awaken  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  experiment  upon  the  work.  It  was  reserved  for 
an  American  to  inaugurate  upon  a  scientific  basis  a  system  of  exploration,  the 
fruits  of  which  are  now  enriching  our  literature  and  preparing  the  way  for  definite 
and  accurate  scriptural  knowledge. 

"  Scientific  exploration," — say  the  eminent  British  engineers  Charles  Warren 
and  Claude  R.  Conder,  in  their  recently  published  Survey  of  Western  Palestine,  p. 
87, — "  dates  from  the  first  visit  of  Dr.  Robinson  in  1838,"  and  in  the  official  his- 
tory of  the  work  of  the  London  Society  in  1873  it  is  said  that  "  the  first  real  im- 
pulse, because  the  first  successful  impulse,  toward  scientific  examination  of  the 
Holy  Laud  is  due  to  the  American  traveler  Dr.  Robinson.  He  it  was  who  first 
conceived  the  idea  of  making  a  work  on  biblical  geography,  to  be  based,  not  on  the 
accounts  of  others,  but  on  his  own  observations  and  discoveries.  He  fitted  him- 
self for  his  ambitious  undertaking  by  the  speciai  studies  of  fifteen  years,  master- 
ing the  whole  literature  of  the  subject,  and,  above  all,  clearing  the  way  for  his 
own  researches  by  noticing  the  deficiencies  and  weak  points  of  his  predecessors. 
He  went,  therefore,  knowing  what  to  look  for  and  what  had  already  been  found  ". . 
"  Dr.  Robinson  seems  first  to  have  recognized  that  most  important  aid  to  biblical 
identification,  the  modern  Arabic  names,  and  his  work  (first  edition)  contains  a 
very  valuable  list  of  names,  chiefly  collected  by  Dr.  Eli  Smith.  Dr.  Robinson, 
starting  with  the  broad  canon  'that  all  ecclesiastical  tradition  respecting  the 
.sacred  places  in  and  around  Jerusalem  and  throughout  Palestine  is  of  no  value, 
except  so  far  as  it  is  supported  by  circumstances  known  to  us  from  Scripture,  or 
from  other  contemporary  history,''  was  the  first  (except  the  German  book-seller 
Korte,  of  the  eighteenth  century)  to  impugn  the  accuracy  of  the  traditional  sites. 
We  shall  not  go  into  the  question  here  of  his  theories,  and  his  reconstruction  of 
the  old  city,  on  which  he  has  had  both  followers  and  opponents.  Let  it,  however, 
be  distinctly  remembered  that  Dr.  Robinson  is  the  first  of  scientific  travelers. 
His  travels  took  him  over  a  very  large  extent  of  ground,  covering  a  large  part  of 
the  whole  country  from  Sinai  north,  and  his  books  are  still,  after  thirty  years,  the 
most  valuable  works  which  we  possess  on  the  geography  of  Palestine. "i 

This  tribute,  from  so  high  a  source,  so  ingenuously  bestowed,  requires  no  ad- 
dition from  us,  except  to  say  that  it  is  re-echoed,  in  grateful  expression,  by  biblical 
scholars  and  especially  by  oriental  travelers  of  all  nations. 

It  may  truly  be  said  that  one  discovery  of  Dr.  Robinson,  that  of  the  arch  over 
the  Tyropean  valley,  has  done  more  to  stimulate  and  promote  exploration  in  the 
city  of  Jerusalem  than  any  other  before  or  since.  It  furnished  the  starting-point, 
the  Kov  cTu,  for  a  definite  system  of  topographical  research.  The  interest  awakened 
by  it,  the  discussions  growing  out  of  it,  the  laborious  researches  instituted  by  the 

1  Our  Work  in  Palestine.    Issued  by  the  Committee.    London,  1873.  , 
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London  Society,  wliich  have  resulted  in  substantially  confirming  his  conjectures, 
form  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  history  which  Palestine  exploration  has  made, 
up  to  the  present  time. 

While  a  deserved  meed  of  praise  is  thus  gratefully  accorded,  on  both  conti- 
nents, to  this  eminent  American  scholar  for  his  pioneer  labors  in  scientific  explora- 
tion, there  is  another  name  which  ought  to  be  remembered  in  close  connection 
with  his.  On  the  title  page  of  both  the  earlier  and  later  researches  of  Dr.  Robin- 
son, Eli  Smith,  D.  D.,  missionary  of  the  American  Board  at  Beirut,  appears  as 
the  joint  author.  Dr.  Smith  was  the  companion  of  all  his  travels  and  the  inter- 
preter for  all  his  intercourse  with  the  native  population.  His  long  residence  in 
the  country,  his  sclwlarly  familiarity  with  the  Arabic  tongue  and  its  cognate  dia- 
lects, and  his  intelligent  sympathy  with  Dr.  Robinson  in  the  work  of  exploration, 
rendered  his  presence  well-nigh  indispensable  to  any  such  result  as  the  expedition 
was  enabled  to  accomplish. 

It  would  seem  as  if,  under  so  illustrious  a  leadership,  American  scholars 
should  have  taken  the  foremost  place  as  explorers  of  Bible  lands  ;  and  it  is  but  fair 
to  say  that  much  good  work  has  been  done  by  Americans  during  the  last  half  cent- 
ury. It  was  apparently  through  the  inspiration  of  Dr.  Robinson's  earlier  researches 
that  Lieutenants  Lynch  and  Dale,  of  the  United  States  navy,  conceived  the  idea 
of  a  scientific  exploration  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea.  Before  sailing,  in 
November,  1847,  to  join  the  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean,  they  conferred  with 
Dr.  Robinson  respecting  the  remarkable  phenomena  connected  witli  the  depres- 
sion of  the  Jordan  valley .1  Having  obtained  permission  of  the  government,  a 
United  States  exploring  expedition  was  organized,  with  Lieut.  W.  F.  Lynch  at 
its  head.  In  April,  1848,  the  party  descended  the  Jordan  in  metal  boats,  one  of 
iron  and  one  of  copper,  and  their  reports  furnish  the  first  trustworthy  data  re- 
specting the  physical  conformation  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  its  exact  elevation,  or 
rather  depression,  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  expedition  had  a 
melancholy  outcome,  on  account  of  the  death  of  Lieut.  Dale,  who  succumbed 
to  nervous  fever,  the  result  of  fatigue  and  exposure,  and  was  buried  at  Beirut. 
He  was  a  fine  young  ofiftcer  and  an  experienced  engineer.^  The  volume  which 
Lieut.  Lynch  published  was  regarded  in  Great  Britain  as  "  one  of  the  most  val- 
uable contributions  to  geographical  science  which  had  been  made  for  years,  con- 
ferring honor  upon  the  American  government,  and  especially  upon  the  officers 
and  men  who  carried  the  enterprise  through  in  the  face  of  siicli  appalling  difli- 
culties."3  The  book  went  through  six  editions  in  the  first  year,  with  an  aggre- 
gate sale  of  11,000  copies.* 

One  of  the  earliest  careful  explorations  of  the  source  of  the  Jordan,  the  report 
of  which  is  described  by  Dr.  Robinson  as  "the  first  good  account  that  we  possess''^ 
was  made  in  1844  by  Rev.  W.  M.  Thomson,  then  a  missionary  of  the  American 
Board  in  Syria,  and  ever  since  recognized  as  standing  in  the  front  rank  among 
Palestine  explorers.  Possessing  exceptional  advantages  of  position  as  a  perma- 
nent resident  in  tlie  country,  and  being  perfectly  familiar  witli  the  tongue  and  the 
people,  a  thorough  scholar,  not  only  in  theological  but  in  physical  science,  trained 
to  careful  habits  of  observation,  and  inspired  with  a  real  entliusiasm  for  antiijua- 
rian  and  especially  biblical  research,  Dr.  Thomson  seems  to  have  been  providen- 


1  Ilib.  Sac,  vol.  II.,  p.  397.    s  Uib.  Sac,  V.,  7«9.    s  Bib.  Sac,  vol.  VI.,  p.  80;i.    *  Bib.  Sac,  VII., 
393.    ■•■  Bib.  Sac,  III.,  207. 
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tially  commissioned  to  do  a  great  and  valuable  work  for  the  elucidation  of  scrip 
tural  truth.  As  long  ago  as  1859,  it  was  truly  saidi  tliat  "  if  the  .Syrian  mission 
had  produced  no  other  fruit"  than  "The  Land  and  the  Book"  (a  first  edition 
of  which  was  then  just  issued),  "  the  churches  which  have  supported  that  mission 
would  have  received  an  ample  return  for  all  the  money  they  have  expended. "^ 
Dr.  Thomson  was  one  of  the  companions  of  Dr.  Eobinson  during  a  part  of  his 
later  researches,  and  ever  after  was  his  correspondent  in  matters  pertaining  to 
Palestine,  contributing  many  valuable  facts  to  the  pages  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
of  which  Dr.  Robinson  was  the  founder  and  for  fourteen  years  an  associate 
editor. 

Nor  are  Drs.  Smith  and  Thomson  the  only  American  missionaries  who  have 
made  valuable  contributions  to  the  literature  of  the  subject.  In  1869  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Laurie  prepared  and  published  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  a  scholarly  and 
valuable  description  of  Mount  Lebanon,  its  physical  geography,  productions,  peo- 
ple and  antiquities;  and,  a  few  years  later,  the  Rev.  Henry  J.  von  Lennep,  D.D., 
published  a  goodly  volume  containing  one  of  the  most  extended  and  comprehen- 
sive treatises  on  the  customs,  habits,  and  social  life  of  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine 
which  has  yet  appeared.  It  is  entitled  "  Bible  Lands  :  their  modern  customs  and 
manners,  illustrative  of  Scripture."     It  has  over  three  hundred  illustrations.' 

Nor  must  we  forget  that  it  was  an  American  missionary  to  the  Jews  of  Pales- 
tine, to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  trustworthy 
descriptions  of  the  Holy  City,  and  for  several  valuable  discoveries  in  connection 
wdth  it.  Dr.  J.  T.  Barclay  took  up  his  abode  in  Jerusalem  in  February, 
18.51,  a  little  over  a  year  previous  to  Dr.  Robinson's  second  visit,  and  re- 
mained there  for  three  and  a  half  years.  "  He  was  an  enthusiastic  explorer  and 
an  acute,  and,  in  the  main,  accurate  observer."-*  His  "  City  of  the  Great  King" 
was  in  its  time  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  topography  of  Jeru- 
salem, on  either  continent.  His  discovery  of  the  great  quarry  under  Bezetlia  is 
scarcely  second  in  importance  to  any  which  has  since  been  made  in  underground 
Jerusalem.  His  minor  discoveries,  identifications  and  conjectures  stood  the  test 
of  time  better  than  the  average,  and  are,  on  the  whole,  remarkable,  considering 
the  material  then  at  his  disposal.  Those  who  now  contend  for  the  lionor  of  hav- 
ing first  suggested  a  northern  site  for  Golgotha,  may  take  interest  in  being  re- 
minded that  Dr.  Barclay  suffered  some  obloquy  for  having  propounded  such  a 
theory  more  than  thirty  years  ago.  Although  he  did  not  select  the  precise  spot 
which  is  now  favored  by  many,  his  statement  of  reasons,  both  negative  and  posi- 
tive, is  in  the  main  exhaustive  and  quite  well  suited  to  fit  the  hypothesis  now 
presented. 

In  the  early  part  of  1871,  a  society  was  organized  in  New  York  city,  entitled 
the  "  Palestine  Exploration  Society,"  which  was  designed  to  co-operate  with  the 
"  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,"  of  London.  Of  this  society.  Prof.  Roswell  D. 
Hitchcock,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  was  made  president,  and  Rev.  Howard  Crosby,  D.  D., 
LL.  D.,  secretary.  An  advisory  committee  was  appointed  in  Syria,  consisting  of 
Dr.  W.  M.  Thomson  and  other  missionaries  at  Beirut,  and  the  consul  at  Beirut, 
and  at  Alexandria,  Egypt.    An  agreement  was  entered  into  with  the  London 


1  Bib.  Sac,  XVI.,  438. 

2  Prof.  Wm.  S.  Tyler,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Bib.  Sac,  XVI.,  438. 

3  New  Torlt,  1875. 

J  Dr.  J.  P.  Thomson  in  Bib.  Sac,  XVI.,  448. 
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Society  that  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan  should  be  reserved  as  the  special  field  of 
the  American  explorers.  "  For  the  first  year  of  its  existence  (1871)  the  society  was 
looking  for  engineers  and  competent  men  to  explore  and  map  the  country  east  of 
the  Jordan.  In  the  summer  of  1872,  Lieut.  Steever,  of  the  United  States  army, 
■was  put  in  command,  and  in  March,  1873,  the  expedition  took  the  field."  {"  Sec- 
ond statement.")  Two  persons  only  were  sent  from  America,  viz.,  Lieut.  Edgar 
Z.  Steever,  Jr.,  a  recent  graduate  of  \yest  Point,  and  Prof.  John  A.  Paine,  for- 
merly of  Robert  College,  Constantinople,  who  was  to  serve  as  archaeologist  and 
naturalist  of  the  expedition.  They  sailed  from  America  in  September,  1872,  and 
arrived  at  Beirut,  Syria,  January  6,  1873.  At  Beirut  they  were  joined  by  Rev.  A. 
A.  Haines,  of  Hamburg,  N.  J.,  as  first-assistant  engineer,  and  Wm.  G.  Ballantine, 
A.  B.,  of  Indiana,  as  second-assistant  engineer,  with  five  native  assistants.  The 
report  of  Lieut.  Steever,  entitled  ''Our  first  year  in  the  field,"  was  published  in 
the  "  Second  Statement "  the  society  issued  September,  1873.  The  expedition 
had  surveyed  trigonometrically,  on  the  scale  of  one  inch  to  the  mile,  nearly  the 
entire  district  from  Ammon  south  to  the  Arnon,  or  Moab  proper,  an  area  of  over 
500  square  miles. 

The  "  Second  Statement "  also  contains  an  account  of  discoveries  at  Nahr- 
el-Kelb,  made  by  Professor  Paine,  consisting  of  three  Greek  inscriptions,  one  on  a 
stone  in  a  Roman  wall,  and  two  cut  in  rock  ;  a  paper  by  Wm.  Hays  Ward,  D.  D., 
LL.  D.,  on  "  The  llamath  Inscriptions,"  and  a  description  of  "  Husn  Sulayman," 
a  magnificent  ruin,  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Jessup,  American  missionary. 

In  January,  1875,  a  "  Third  Statement  "  was  published,  consisting  of  140 
pages,  made  up  entirely  of  these  articles,  by  Professor  Paine,  viz.,  the  "Identifi- 
cation of  Mount  Pisgah,"  "Plants  collected  in  Eastern  Palestine,"  and  "An 
Index  of  Arabic  Names."" 

Professor  Paine  has  ever  since  devoted  himself  to  studies  connected  with  bib- 
lical geography,  and  has  contributed  many  articles  to  the  biblical  research  column 
of  the  Independent,  as  well  as  to  the  Sunday  School  Times,  Evangelist,  Examiner, 
Watchman,  and  to  the  London  Athenmuvt  and  Academy.  Some  discussions  of  this 
subject  he  has  also  published  in  the  Journal  of  Christian  Philosophy,  of  which  he 
is  the  conductor.  He  has  gathered  around  him  a  large  collection  of  aids  for  the 
study  of  biblical  geography,  and  performed  much  labor,  the  fruit  of  whicli,  i,t  is 
hoped,  may  yet  be  given  to  the  public. 

A  second  expedition  was  afterward  started,  under  command  of  Col.  J.  C. 
Lane,  and  the  preliminary  reconnaissance  was  reported  and  published  in  the 
"Fourth  Statement.""  For  some  reason  the  full  survey  was  never  carried  into 
effect,  and  Colonel  Lane  shortly  after  returned  to  this  country.  Some  fruits  of 
his  observations  were,  however,  reported  in  writing  and  lianded  over  to  the  Lon- 
don Society,  to  be  used  by  them  in  their  future  explorations. 

Tlie  Rev.  Selali  Merrill,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  was  the  archseologist  for  this  second 
expedition.  His  rei)ort  occupies  seventy-one  pages  of  the  "  Fourtli  Statement."  He 
remained  two  entire  years  (187.5-77)  In  the  country  engaged  in  exploration.  Dur- 
ing this  period  he  prepared  and  lias  since  published  two  books  wliicli  will  have  a 
permanent  value  in  ljil)lical  literature.  One  is  a  descrii)lion  of  '-(Galilee  in  the 
Time  of  Christ,"  in  wliich  several  popular  errors  respecting  the  natural  features 
and  tlie  political  importance  of  that  province  are  corrected.  Tlie  otlier  is  a  "  Rec- 
ord of  travel  and  observation  in  the  countries  of  Moab,  Gilead  and  Bashan  diulng 
the  years  1875-77,"  and  is  entitled  "  East  of  the  Jordan."    He  has  also  written 
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many  letters  to  American  and  En^ish  journals,  especially  the  New  York  Inde- 
pendent and  the  London  Athenceum,  containing  tlie  results  of  his  observations- 
His  contributions  to  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  and  to  the  "  Quarterly  Statement  " 
of  tlie  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  of  London,  would  fill  quite  a  volume.  Shortly 
after  the  close  of  his  engagement  in  the  service  of  the  Exploration  Society,  Dr. 
Merrill  was  appointed  United  States  consul  at  Jerusalem  and  took  up  his  resi- 
dence tliere.  In  tliis  position  he  lias  enjoyed,  for  several  years,  exceptional  ad- 
vantages for  observation,  especially  in  matters  relating  to  the  Holy  City.  He  has 
also  been  able  to  contribute  much  valuable  advice  and  assistance  to  other  Ameri- 
can and  English  travelers  and  explorers,  while  pursuing  their  investigations  in  the 
Holy  Land. 

Dr.  Merrill  has  recently  returned  to  America,  bringing  witli  him, — besides  an 
added  store  of  experience  and  observation,— a  large  collection  of  tangible  objects, 
relics,  photographs,  mementos  and  specimens,  including  the  largest  collection  of 
birds  and  animals  probably  ever  made,  wliich  might  form  the  nucleus  of  a  fine 
museum  of  sacred  antiquities  and  biblical  illustration.  Such  a  museum  might  be 
made  exceedingly  useful  to  Bible-students  in  this  country. 

The  idea  of  a  biblical  museum  was  conceived  of  several  years  ago.  In  1869, 
a  society  was  organized  by  Robert  Morris,  LL.  D.,  of  LaGrauge,  Ky.,  entitled  the 
"Scholars'  Holy  Land  Exploration."  Its  objects  were — (1)  The  collection  and 
distribution  of  reliable  specimens  from  the  Holy  Land;  (2)  the  delivery  of  popular 
lectures  upon  subjects  of  scriptural  research ;  (3)  the  publication  of  tracts  and 
magazines,  and  the  translation  of  valuable  works;  and  (4)  the  organization  of 
expeditions  to  the  Holy  Land.  In  1871  this  society  claimed  to  have  a  membership 
of  over  eight  hundred,  embracing  many  eminent  names.  A  magazine  was  started 
entitled  Holy  Land,  the  lirst  number  of  wliich,  in  -January,  1871,  contained  articles 
on  "The  Geology  of  the  Holy  Land,"  by  Prof.  Richard  Owen,  LL.  D.,  of  the 
University  of  Indiana,  and  on  "  The  Crusades,"  by  Prof.  H.  II.  Fairall,  of  Deco- 
rah,  Iowa.  The  Secretary  of  the  Society,  Dr.  Morris,  had  brought  from  Palestine 
a  large  collection  of  objects, — coins,  shells,  minerals,  seeds  and  relics, — and 
arranged  a  plan  for  delivering  them  to  Sabbath-schools  in  little  cabinets,  with 
descriptive  labels.  Most  of  them  were  stored  in  the  office  of  the  Treasurer,  Col. 
H.  J.  Goodrich,  of  Chicago,  and  were  destroyed  in  the  great  Are  of  October  9,  '71. 
This,  and  other  circumstances,  seem  to  have  discouraged  the  directors  of  the 
Society,  and  a  few  years  later  its  active  operations  were  discontinued. 

Besides  these  fruits  of  organized  effort  in  Palestine  exploration,  there  have 
been  many  contributions  to  the  subject  from  individual  travelers.  Probably  no 
nation  sends  so  large  a  delegation  of  intelligent  visitors  to  the  East  as  our  own. 
When  Captain  (now  Sir  Charles)  Warren  was  in  charge  of  the  explorations  at 
Jerusalem,  he  was  quite  impressed  with  tlie  interest  taken  in  them  by  Americans. 
He  says,  in  "  Underground  Jerusalem,"  p.  93  :  "I  must  admit  that  the  manner  in 
which  many  of  the  Americans  were  well  grounded  in  Palestine  topography  sur- 
prised me ;  they  accounted  for  it  by  telling  me  tiiat  their  clergy  make  a  point  of 
explaining  and  describing  it  from  the  pulpit  frequently.  Besides  this,  many  of 
tlieir  ministers  are  sent  to  Palestine  by  their  congregations,  in  order  that  they 
may  refresh  their  minds,  and  take  in  a  fresh  stock  of  biblical  lore ;  in  return  for 
this,  they  send  home  a  letter  each  fortnight,  describing  their  wanderings,  to  be 
read  in  their  churches." 

Perhaps  we  had  better  receive  this  compliment  to  American  congregations  in 
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grateful  silence,  afEorcliiig,  as  it  does,  a  suggestive  hint  of  what,  at  all  events, 
might  and  ought  to  be  the  truth.  But  the  fact  remains  that  a  very  large  number 
of  Americans  have  published  accounts  of  their  observations  in  Palestine,  too 
large  to  be  separately  mentioned  here.  In  a  subsequent  number  of  this  journal, 
an  attempt  will  be  made  to  give  a  bibliographical  list,  embracing  books  and 
review-articles  by  Americans,  on  subjects  connected  with  biblical  research,  as 
well  as  to  complete  our  account  of  American  explorers  by  noticing  what  our 
countrymen  have  done  to  help  the  work  in  Egypt  and  Assyria. 
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March  13.    Jacob  at  Bethel.    Gen.  xxviir.  10-22. 

Is  this  narrative  repeated  in  Gen.  xxxv.  with  such  contradictions  as  to  prove 
that  one  or  both  are  legendary  and  untrue  'i  This  narrative  seems  to  affirm  that 
Jacob,  at  the  time  of  the  incident  recorded,  called  the  name  of  the  place  Bethel ; 
and  this  view  of  the  case  is  taken  in  Gen.  xxxi.  13  and  xxxv.  1,  3,  where  the 
place  is  called  Bethel,  not  by  the  writer,  but  by  God,  or  by  Jacob,  speaking  at  a 
particular  date.  On  the  occasion  of  the  incident,  also,  this  narrative  says  that 
Jacob  set  up  one  of  the  stones  of  the  place  as  a  memorial-pillar,  and  anointed  it. 
Is  it  a  thing  too  absurd  for  belief  that  many  years  later,  after  passing  through 
gi'eat  changes,  keeping  still  in  mind  the  spiritual  experiences  he  had  here  felt, 
he  should  have  deliberately  returned  to  the  place,  offering  solemn  worship  here, 
renewing  the  name  Bethel,  and  again  setting  up  and  anomting  a  memorial-pillar 
of  stone  y  See  Gen.  xxxv.  7, 14, 15.  To  me  it  seems  not  at  all  absurd,  but  some- 
thing very  true  to  experience.  I  find,  therefore,  no  reason  for  denying  the  liistor- 
Icity  of  either  account,  and  thus  far,  none  for  assigning  the  two  accounts  to  dif- 
ferent sources  of  iuforiiialiou,  and  certainly  none  for  regarding  the  'odh,  xxxv. 
9,  as  a  lame  attempt,  by  an  editor,  to  harmonize  two  conflicting  stories. 

It  is  the  place  that  is  called  Bethel,  in  each  account,  and  not  necessarily  the 
neighboring  city ;  that  continued  to  be  known  as  Luz,  till  after  Joshua's  time, 
when  a  fugitive  from  it  built  the  Luz  in  the  land  of  the  Ilittites,  Judg.  i.  22-26. 
In  the  circumstaiu'es,  the  city  may  very  likely  have  been  known  by  both  names. 
From  Gen.  xxvm.  19  and  xxxv.  6  (but  compare  xlviii.  3),  it  may  be  plausibly 
conjectured  (not  inferred,  properly  speaking)  that  the  accounts  were  written  in 
their  present  form  after  the  fall  of  the  Canaanite  Luz,  and  the  building  of  the 
other, — within  the  life-time  of  the  public  men  who  were  associated  with  Moses. 

Formerly  it  was  held  that  Jacob's  six  years  of  service  with  Laban  for  cattle 
followed  immediately  after  his  fourteen  years  of  service  for  his  two  wives,  and 
that  he  was  therefore  about  seventy-six  years  old,  when  he  left  Isaac ;  but  this 
involves,  by  necessary  inference,  quite  a  list  of  absurdities.  It  is  for  the  interest 
of  men  who  wish  to  prove  Genesis  to  be  unhistorical  to  insist  upon  this  interpre- 
tation, but  it  cannot  fairly  be  maintained.  Many  now  teach  that  an  interval  of 
twenty  years  occurred  between  the  two  terms  of  Jacob's  service,  and  that  he  was 
therefore  fifty-six  years  old  at  leaving  Beer-aheba.     I  know  of  no  solid  foundation 
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for  this  twenty;  but  I  suppose  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  the  accounts  require  us  to 
hold  that  tliere  was  a  long  interval  between  the  two  terms.  Jacob  was  between 
forty  and  seventy-six  years  of  age  at  starting  ;  the  account  of  the  births  of  Leah's 
children  proves  that  he  must  have  been  considerably  younger  than  seventy-six ; 
that  of  the  birth  of  Benjamin  that  he  must  havebeen  considerably  older  than  forty. 
Especially  as  interpreted  in  the  light  of  his  subsequent  career,  Jacob's  expe- 
rience at  Bethel  is  seen  to  be,  at  best,  not  that  of  a  thoroughly  sanctified  man. 
Comparing  Gen.  sxviii.  16-22  with  Gen.  xxxii.  9-12,  we  find  in  the  latter  a  con- 
sciousness of  ill-desert,  a  gratitude  for  mercies  received,  a  dependence  on  divine 
grace,  which  do  not  appear  in  the  former.  Jacob  at  Bethel  was  going  into  great 
temptations,  and  was  about  to  be  led  very  far  astray ;  the  experience  at  Bethel 
was  given  him  that  its  influence  might  abide  with  him,  and  prevent  his  straying 
beyond  return. 

Maech  20.    Jacob's  New  Name.    Gen.  xxxii.  9-12,  24-30. 

Is  this  account  of  the  giving  of  the  name  Israel  duplicated,  with  contradic- 
tions, in  Gen.  xxxv.  10  ?  or  are  these  two  different  incidents,  as  they  purport  to 
be  ?  Is  there  anything  violently  incredible  in  the  idea  that  Jehovah  may  have 
repeated  at  Bethel  the  blessing  he  had  granted  at  Peniel  ?  This  is  one  of  the 
thousand  instances  that  are  cited  to  prove  that  the  Bible-narratives  are  not  his- 
torically credible  ;  but  most  of  the  thousand  are  as  weak  as  this,  for  that  purpose. 

The  central  fact  in  this  chapter  and  the  next  is  that  Jacob  made  to  Esau  the 
fullest  restitution  in  his  power  for  the  wrongs  he  had  formerly  done  him,  in  the 
matter  of  the  birthright  and  the  blessing.  He  and  his  whole  family  publicly  and 
formally  acknowledged  that  lie  had  no  claim  to  the  birthright  or  the  blessing,  aris- 
ing from  those  fraudulent  transactions,  and  that  Esau  was  still  in  lawful  possession 
of  the  birthright,  and  was  therefore  lord,  and  .Jacob  servant.  Gen.  xxxii.  4,  5, 18, 
20;  xxxiii.  3,  5,  6,  7,  8,  10,  13,  14,  15.  It  is  strange  that  so  important  a  fact  has 
been  so  generally  overlooked,  in  treating  of  the  life  of  Jacob.  God  had  decreed, 
before  the  brothers  were  born,  that  Jacob  should  have  the  pre-eminence  ;  in  good 
time.  God  saw  that  the  decree  was  executed ;  but  as  long  as  Jacob  persisted  in  try- 
ing to  execute  God's  purpose  by  fraud,  for  his  own  benefit,  all  his  efforts  proved 
failures  ;  he  had  to  abandon  tliem,  and  make  reparation  for  them,  and  leave  the 
whole  matter  with  God,  that  He  might  do  as  He  saw  fit,  before  he  had  any  benefit 
from  God's  gracious  purposes  toward  him. 

The  second  section  of  the  Sunday-school  lesson  is  not  an  account  of  Jacob's 
continuing  the  supplication  he  had  made  in  the  first  section.  His  attempt  at 
reparation  has  brought  him  into  great  danger ;  he  has  prayed  over  that  danger,  and 
made  his  arrangements  to  meet  it,  and  has  left  this  whole  matter  in  God's  hands. 
But  Jehovah,  having  secured  Jacob's  surrender  in  this  matter  of  giving  up  his 
life-long  sin,  now  wrestles  all  night  with  him  to  lead  him  to  a  complete  and  final 
self-surrender.  As  the  day  breaks,  Jacob  at  last  yields,  and  receives  his  new  name. 

The  true  rendering  in  verse  29  is,  the  revisers  to  the  contrary  notwitlistand- 
ing,  "for  tliou  art  a  prince  with  God  and  with  men,  and  prevailest."  The  idea  of 
princely  power  is  the  one  idea  clearly  foinid  by  Hebrew  usage  in  the  curiously 
mixed  group  of  words  here  represented  ;  it  is  not  scientific  to  substitute  for  this, 
in  three  or  four  passages,  an  idea  that  fits  less  well,  derived  from  a  conjectural 
etymology.  The  point  in  regard  to  the  new  name  is  not  that  it  gives  renewed 
assurance  of  deliverance  from  the  present  danger  from  Esau,  though  such  assur- 
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ance  may  be  a  fact ;  it  is  that  tlie  new  name  represents  a  new  cliaracter,  in  which 
character  the  man  is  to  be  a  success,  as  he  has  been  a  failure  in  the  old  character 
represented  by  the  old  name. 

April  3.    Joseph  Sold  into  Egypt.    Gen.  xxxvii.  23-36. 

It  is  clearly  possible  to  dissect  this  story  into  two  parts,  to  imagine  that  the 
two  parts  were  originally  two  separate  and  contradictory  stories  that  have  been 
pieced  together, — one  story  representing  that  Potiphar  was  a  eunuch,  and  the 
other  that  he  had  a  wife ;  one  saying  that  the  traders  who  sold  Joseph  were  Mid- 
ianites,  and  the  other  that  they  were  Ishmaelites ;  one  story  saying  that  his  brother 
drew  Joseph  from  the  pit,  but  the  other  that  this  was  done  by  Midianite  traders. 
But  it  is  also  clear  that  the  story,  as  it  stands,  is  a  perfectly  clear,  flowing,  cir- 
cumstantial narrative,  which  requires  no  dissection  in  order  to  account  for  it. 
So  far  as  the  passage  by  itself  is  concerned,  scientific  criticism  is  bound  to  accept 
the  less  complicated  account  of  its  origin. 

In  treating  of  the  character  of  Joseph's  brothers,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our 
Sunday-schools,  this  time,  will  escape  the  stale  gush  that  has  sometimes  been 
indulged  in  over  these  bad  sons  of  a  saintly  old  father.  Jacob's  wickedness  to 
Esau  had  put  him  in  shape  so  that  lie  could  not  marry  the  woman  he  loved,  except 
upon  the  humiliating  terms  exacted  from  him  by  her  father.  These  circumstances 
had  drawn  him  into  polygamy,  and  into  a  life  of  habitual  give-and-take  fraudulent 
practices  in  his  dealings  with  Laban,  and  had  destroyed  all  the  influence  he 
might  have  had  as  an  advocate,  in  his  family  and  out  of  it,  of  the  true  religion. 
All  his  children,  except  Benjamin,  were  born  of  idolatrous  mothers.  All  except 
Benjamin  and  Joseph  were  reared  to  maturity  (Dinah  seems  to  have  been  a  young 
lady  when  they  reached  Palestine,  see  Gen.  xxxiv.)  under  the  influence  of  idol- 
atry, domestic  quarrels  and  fraudulent  dealings  with  kindred.  In  the  shameful  con- 
duct of  his  children,  and  all  the  misery  it  brought,  Jacob  reaped  what  he  himself 
had  deliberately  sown.  He  had  become  a  changed  man  in  his  old  age,  but  that 
did  not  prevent  the  maturing  of  these  bad  harvests  wliose  seed  had  already 
sprouted.  Jacob  would  have  avoided  all  these  evils  if  he  had  reached  in  early  life 
the  decision  he  reached  at  Peniel. 

It  is  sometimes  alleged  that  these  narratives  concerning  the  patriarchs  are 
incredible,  if  regarded  as  accounts  of  what  occuiTed  to  individual  men.  and  should 
therefore  be  regarded  as  semi-allegorical  accounts  of  what  occurred  to  peoples,  or 
clans  ;  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  for  instance,  not  being  persons,  but  imperson- 
ations of  real  or  supposed  facts  in  the  history  of  Israel.  As  most  of  those  who 
hold  this  view  regard  the  history  thus  allegorically  related  as  itself  legendary  and 
uuhistorical,  the  distinction  is  not  important  for  the  purposes  of  apologetics.  I'rob- 
ably  there  can  be  no  objection  to  regarding  some  parts  of  Genesis  as  of  the  nat- 
ure of  a  history  of  peoples  or  of  movements,  under  the  guise  of  a  biograpliy  of 
persons,  provided  sufliciont  reasons  for  it  can  be  adduced  ;  l)ut  generally  speaking, 
the  reasons  alleged  are  not  sufficient.  Tlie  extraordinarily  long  lives  of  the  patri- 
archs is  sufllciently  accounted  for  by  tlie  fact  tliat  tlie  evident  purpose  is  to  repre- 
sent them  as  a  remarkably  vigorous  and  long-lived  stock.  The  accounts  represent 
Esau,  and  by  parity,  Ishmael,  Midian,  Moab,  Ammon,  etc.,  as  becoming  heads 
of  peoples,  not  purely  by  the  process  of  lineal  descent,  but  by  alliances,  and  by 
acquiring  personal  influence  among  their  neighbors.  Remembering  sudi  facts  as 
these,  and  following  a  common-sense  interpretation  of  the  accounts,  most  of  them 
can  be  understood  as  being  the  personal  biographies  they  seem  on  their  face  to  be. 


OLD  TESTAMENT  NOTES  AND  NOTICES. 


The  most  advanced  Old  Testament  critics  hold  that  the  worship  of  Jeliovah 
in  the  religion  of  Israel  was  the  result  of  a  natural  process,  as  was  the  worship  of 
the  various  national  gods  by  the  peoples  around  the  Israelites ;  and  that,  in  its 
earliest  stages,  the  worship  of  Jehovah  was  connected  with  image-worship  of  this 
national  god.  Professor  Konig,  of  Leipzig,  has  commenced  the  publication  of  a 
series  of  articles  in  which  he  takes  a  decided  position  against  these  views.  The 
first  of  the  series  maintains  the  position  that  the  Jehovah  cultus  was  not  a 
natural  product,  but  the  result  of  a  revelation ;  and  as  a  proof  of  this,  he  shows 
that,  from  the  very  beginning,  the  legitimate  worship  of  Jehovah,  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  people,  was  divorced  from  all  idols  and  images,  and  that  this 
remained  the  conviction  of  the  best  representatives  of  theocracy  throughout  the 
whole  Old  Testament  history. 


In  Dawson's  newest  work  (Egy2}t  and  Syria;  their  physical  features  in  relation 
to  Bible  Histoi-y)  special  attention  is  paid  to  the  two  chief  neighbors  of  Israel  in 
relation  to  the  physical  character  of  the  country  and  the  problem  concerning  their 
earliest  settlements.  Contrary  to  the  assertions  of  many  Egyptologists,  who  claim 
that  Egypt  was  settled  as  early  as  five  or  six  thousand  years  before  Christ,  he 
maintains  that  the  character  of  the  Nile  valley  points  to  a  settlement  of  only 
about  three  thousand  years  before  Christ,  and  that  the  immigration  came  from 
the  south-west.  lie  claims  that  the  first  builders  of  Memphis  were  the  immediate 
successors  of  the  generation  that  survived  the  flood,  and  may  in  part  have  been 
their  contemporaries.  The  mysterious  Hyksos,  who  seem  to  have  ruled  over 
Egypt  in  the  days  of  Jacob  and  Joseph,  are  considered  by  Dawson  to  have  been 
Asiatic  immigrants  of  a  Turanian  or  Mongolian  type.  Their  pictures  on  old 
Egyptian  monuments  show  a  resemblance  in  face  and  attitude  to  the  Red  Men  of 
North  America.  lie  interprets  the  name  Hyksos  as  Og-(Huk)-Susim,  which  is 
interpreted  "  King  of  Susim."    Cf.  Gen.  xiv.  5. 


From  a  letter  sent  by  an  educated  German  gentleman,  of  Haifa,  who  for 
many  years  has  been  a  resident  in  Palestine,  and  dated  the  7th  of  November, 
1886,  we  learn  some  interesting  facts  about  the  grapes  of  the  Holy  Land.  The 
cultivation  of  the'vine  is  still  extensively  carried  on  in  Palestine,  especially  by 
the  German  colonists  from  South  Germany,  the  so-called  Temple  Society,  who 
have  come  to  the  Holy  Land  to  live,  and  have  done  much  for  the  improvement  of 
agriculture,  manufacture,  etc.  During  the  past  summer,  the  weather  was  not 
favorable  for  grapes;  June  was  very  hot,  and  the  Sirocco  did  much  damage, 
literally  roasting  the  grapes  that  were  not  well  protected  by  leaves.  In  the 
Phoenician  hills  the  vine  did  better,  and  five  hundred  pounds  of  the  best  of  grapes 
sold  for  from  $3.90  to  $4.50.  The  writer  of  the  letter  mentions  the  remarkable 
fact  that,  at  Acco,  a  single  bunch  of  grapes  was  brought  to  market  which  weighed 
fully  twelve  pounds.  He  asks  whether  this  does  not  forcibly  remind  us  of  the 
narrative  of  Joshua  and  Caleb.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  such  small  prices  can  be 
had  for  grapes  and  wine,  the  colonists  are  beginning  to  export  the  wine  to  Egypt. 


^BOOIrM^OTICES.-^ 


THE  PEOPLE'S  BIBLE :   LEVITICUS,  NUMBERS  AND  DEUTERONOMY.* 


No  one  can  for  a  moment  doubt  the  ability  of  Dr.  Parljer  as  a  forcible 
presenter  of  religious  truth.  In  attractive  arrangement  and  practical  application 
he  has  few  superiors.  These  volumes  furnish  us  a  series  of  expository  sermons 
full  of  the  most  interesting  material.  Truth,  and  that  often  the  most  vivid,  is 
found  in  passages  which,  to  the  ordinary  reader,  have  little  or  no  meaning.  We 
say  "  found  in ; "  perhaps  "  is  connected  with  "  would  be  more  accurate.  As  a 
series  of  sermons,  nothing  could  be  more  interesting ;  as  an  aid  to  the  understand- 
ing of  the  Bible  itself,  nothing  could  be  less  satisfactory.  The  truths  taught  are 
the  most  important ;  and  while  they  are.  perhaps,  suggested  by  the  passage  which 
serves  as  a  starting-point,  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  derived  from  that  passage. 
The  reader  of  these  sermons  will  gain  no  proper  idea  of  that  part  of  the  Bible 
covered  by  them.  They  belong  to  that  class  of  expository  sermons  which,  how- 
ever deep  in  respect  to  the  truth  inculcated,  are  exclusively  of  the  sui-face  so  far 
as  concerns  the  exposition  of  Scripture. 

The  pity  is  that  a  man  who  could  have  done  such  a  magnificent  thing  in  the 
line  of  Scrii)ture-exposition,  did  not  do  it.  The  work  has  no  critical  value  what- 
ever. Tet  this  is  a  characteristic  wliich  every  book  written  on  the  Bible,  however 
popular  its  aim,  should  possess.  The  work  is  to  be  completed  in  twenty-five 
volumes. 


ANCIENT  CITIES  FROM  THE  DAWN  TO  THE  DATLIGHT.t 


The  cities  described  are  fourteen :  Ur,  Ninevjeh,  Babylon,  Memphis,  Alexan- 
dria, Petra,  Damascus,  Tyre,  Athens,  Rome.  Samaria,  Susa,  Jerusalem,  the  New 
Jenisalem.  In  connection  with  each  city  there  are  gathered  details  of  archaeology 
and  history  which  present  in  a  brief  way  the  characteristics  of  that  city.  The 
author  very  modestly  indicates  his  purpose  :  "  I  have  neither  hoped  nor  endeav- 
ored to  do  more  than  awaken  in  those  whose  attention  has  not  been  turned 
toward  the  subjects  brought  before  them  in  these  pages,  an  interest  which  may 
move  them  to  seek  ampler  information  from  those  who  are  competent  to  give  it." 
In  short,  crisp  sentences  the  results  of  modem  investigation  are  given ;  and  It  is 
very  diflScnlt  to  see  how  one  who  reads,  e.  g.,  the  chapters  on  Ur,  Tyre  and 
Samaria,  can  fail  to  become  so  interested  as  to  be  led  to  a  more  miiuite  inves- 
tigation of  the  subject. 
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In  the  statistics  given  in  the  January  STUDENT  touching  the 
study  of  the  Bible  by  pastors,  it  was  stated  that  of  those  heard  from 
not  one  had  read  the  entire  Old  Testament  in  Hebrew.  Since  the 
publication  of  that  statement,  there  have  been  received  letters  from 
several  men, — one  in  Dakota,  another  in  South  Carolina,  another  in 
Michigan,  and  still  another  in  Ireland, — who  say  that  they  have,  with 
great  profit  to  themselves,  done  this  thing.  A  South  Carolina  pastor 
writes : — 

"  I  respectfully  submit  my  record  as  an  mstance  of  what  a  pastor  can  do  if  he 
is  inclined.  I  have  read  the  Old  Testament  in  Hebrew  entirely  through.  Many 
of  the  historical  books,  indeed  most  of  them,  I  have  read  two  or  three  times. 
Other  books,  such  as  the  Minor  Prophets,  I  have  read  thoromjhly,  comparing  the 
Septuagint  and  Vulgate  witli  tlie  Hebrew.  I  read  pen  in  hand,  annotating,  con- 
sulting commentaries,  and  writing  out  unknown  words.  I  have  tried  to  devote 
special  attention  to  Biblical  Theology  and  to  Introduction.  I  have  read  most  of 
the  Apocrypha  in  Greek;  the  New  Testament  in  Greek  1  have  read  fifteen  or 
twenty  times.  I  believe  that  a  man  who  has  done  his  duty  in  the  college  and 
seminary  can  gain  a  mastery  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  which  will  be  more  valu- 
able to  him  than  all  the  commentaries  and  works  on  theology  put  together " 

A  pastor's  wife  from  Dakota  thus  writes  concerning  her  husband's 
work :  — 

"  We  were  both  greatly  surprised  by  the  statement  that,  of  one  thousand 
ministers,  not  one  had  read  the  Old  Testament  through  in  the  original ;  and 
while  my  husband's  modesty  on  this  point  would  perhaps  prevent  his  writing  the 
facts,  I  feel  that  you  would  be  interested  in  knowing  them.  He  completed  the 
careful  reading  of  bolli  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  the  original  languages  in 
four  years.  The  work  was  pursued  under  special  difficulties,  a  large  part  of  it 
while  confined  with  his  family  in  a  sod  shanty  amid  the  rigors  of  a  Mimiesota 
winter.  I  know  that  he  did  the  work  conscientiously  and  faithfully,  because  his 
Hebrew  Bible  bears  on  every  page  the  evidence  of  liis  labor.  He  often  says  that  he 
would  not  exchange  the  benefits  thus  gained  for  his  whole  theological  course. . . " 


One   reason  why   American   scholars,   in  some   departments   of 
science  at  least,  must   still  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  Germans,    is   that 
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we  have  not  yet  learned  the  secret  of  independent  research  and 
original  investigation.  The  Germans  are  no  abler,  nor  are  they  more 
industrious.  As  regards  industry,  Americans  are  entitled  to  more 
credit  than  Germans.  But  the  trouble  is  that,  aside  from  our 
timidity,  we  are  too  often  satisfied  with  second-hand  work  and 
second-hand  authorities.  Americans,  for  example,  study  commenta- 
ries on  the  Old  Testament  a  great  deal  more  than  they  study  the 
Old  Testament  itself;  they  will  read  a  dozen  histories  of  New  Testa- 
ment times  before  thinking  of  Josephus  or  Philo  or  the  Mishna.  And 
yet  true  scholarship  and  truly  scholarly  methods  of  work  consist  in 
going  back  to  the  original  sources  of  information  and  in  drawing  con- 
clusions from  the  facts  found  there.  How  many  students  have  ever 
made  a  really  independent  study  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  in  the  origi- 
nal, without  placing  themselves  under  the  guidance  of  this  or  that 
commentary,  or  of  this  or  that  school  of  theology  .'  Independent  schol- 
arship calls  for  just  such  a  method.  The  object  need  not  be  to  dis- 
cover something  in  the  book  that  no  one  else  has  found  ;  nor  does  it 
imply  the  rejection  of  any  help  that  the  works  of  others  may  offer ; 
it  does,  however,  mean  an  independent  study  of  the  book  from  a 
healthy  philological  and  theological  stand-point.  During  the  past 
years,  there  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  this  regard,  as  can  be 
seen  from  the  fact  that  American  scholarship,  especially  in  the  Old 
Testament  department,  is  now  being  recognized  and  appreciated  in 
Europe  more  than  ever  before.  Americans  are  just  as  capable  of 
doing  first-rate  work  in  the  Old  Testament  field  as  are  the  men 
of  any  other  nation.  With  clear  ideas  of  the  problems  involved  and 
correct  methods  of  research,  the  scholarship  and  industry  of  America 
cannot  but  produce  the  best  of  results. 


The  Assyrian  and  its  contributions  to  biblical  science  have  not, 
from  the  start,  enjoyed  the  welcome  elsewhere  that  has  been  so 
heartily  accorded  them  by  American  scholars.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  material  which  this  study  offered  to  biblical  apologetics, 
made  the  Bible-loving  conservatives  in  America  too  ready  to  accept 
as  fact  what  was  mere  theory  or  hypothesis.  In  continental  circles, 
and  especially  in  Germany,  the  opinion  prevailed  in  many  places  that 
biblical  science  had  caught  a  tartar  in  Assyriology.  In  apologetics, 
history  and  philology  its  contributions  were  either  rejected  or  looked 
upon  with  suspicion ;  and  the  regular  Old  Testament  men  did  not 
trust  the  conclusions  which  the  Assyriologists  offered.  For  instance, 
Stade,  in  his  Zeitschrift,  has  repeatedly  ridiculed  the  claims  of  this 
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study ;  in  Cornill's  Ezechiel,  the  attempts  of  Fried.  Delitzsch  to  show 
the  Babylonian  influence  on  the  language  of  that  prophet,  is  simply 
discarded  as  unworthy  of  further  consideration ;  years  ago  the  histo- 
rian Gutschmidt  contended  with  Schrader  as  to  the  real  or  ficti- 
tious historical  data  offered  by  Assyriology ;  and  a  multitude  ^f 
other  instances  of  this  kind  could  be  cited.  It  seems,  however,  that 
the  persistent  and  more  cautious  efforts  of  the  Assyriologists  are 
beginning  to  be  recognized  and  their  results  accepted  by  Old  Testa- 
ment men.  Professor  Kautzsch,  of  Tuebingen,  than  whom  there  is 
not  a  more  candid  man  among  the  scholars  of  Germany,  in  a  recent 
review  of  Delitzsch's  "Prolegomena,"  in  the  T/icol.  Litcraturzcitioig, 
is  one  of  the  first  to  offer  this  recognition.  He  says,  however,  that 
Assyriologists  themselves  will  now  acknowledge  that  the  slow  recep- 
tion of  their  earlier  efforts  was  not  without  good  reason.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  he  says,  it  is  "unjustifiable  stubbornness"  at  the  present 
time  to  reject  a  point  simply  because  it  is  offered  by  Assyriology;  and 
valuable  contributions  from  this  source  to  the  departments  of  history, 
chronology  and  etymology  are  continually  being  received.  On  the  one 
hand,  then,  the  Assyriologist  is  becoming  more  careful,  and  is  not 
claiming  that  for  which  he  has  no  reasonable  proof;  and  on  the 
other,  the  theologian  is  becoming  willing  to  accept  what  seem  to  be 
well-established  results  of  research  in  this  department. 


It  may  be  that  the  renewed  interest  in  the  biblical  languages  is 
yet  to  have  a  most  important  bearing  upon  one  of  the  leading  practical 
church  questions  of  the  day,  namely,  the  union  of  the  evangelical 
denominations  in  faith  and  co-operation.  This  study  has  drawn  men's 
attention  and  application  again  to  the  source  of  all  creeds  and  con- 
fessions, the  one  Word  of  truth.  It  would  be  too  sanguine  a  hope 
to  expect,  even  with  the  decided  inclination  of  the  Christianity  of 
our  day  toward  mutual  forbearance  and  earnest  working  together, 
that  the  closest  Bible-study  should  bring  all  to  see  eye  to  eye  the 
one  truth  which  all  denominations  wish  to  express.  But  a  thorough 
and  unprejudiced  Bible-study  will  certainly  do  something  toward  this 
end.  Men  will  see  less  of  what  separates  them  from  others,  and  more 
of  the  great  fundamental  truths  underlying  all  revelation.  The  thor- 
ough and  general  prosecution  of  biblical  theology  upon  the  basis  of  a 
sound  study  of  the  scriptural  languages,  cannot  fail  to  benefit  the 
church  at  large  as  well  as  the  individual. 


It   must  not   be  thought   that  the  peculiar  views  of  the  most 
advanced  German  Old  Testament  students  are  anything  new,  or  that 
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they  do  not  hold  any  relation  to  the  general  theological  discussions 
in  Germany.  On  the  contrary,  the  leading  thesis  of  this  school 
(it  may  not  be  theoretically  acknowledged,  but  it  is  the  practical  out- 
come of  their  hypotheses, — namely,  the  exclusion  of  the  divine  factor 
frt)m  religion)  stands  in  the  closest  relationship  with  the  predomin- 
ating new  rationalistic  school  of  German  theologians.  The  leading 
thesis  of  Ritschl's  school  of  theology  is  that  all  metaphysics  must  be 
excluded  from  the  construction  of  the  system  of  doctrines  taught  in 
the  Bible,  i.  e.,  from  dogmatic  theology.  This  is  done,  because,  as 
their  great  teacher  Kant  has  taught  them,  in  regard  to  objects  not 
perceived  by  the  senses,  we  cannot  know  "  a  thing  in  itself,"  but 
only  its  appearance  and  expressions.  Accordingly,  all  that  is  trans- 
cendental is  excluded  from  the  domain  of  theological  discussion. 
From  this  basis,  the  Trinity,  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  the  Atonement, 
and  other  fundamentals  of  Christian  doctrine  are  simply  eliminated 
from  dogmatics.  It  is  evident  that  rationalism,  in  this  new  garb,  not- 
withstanding its  assumed  agnostic  modesty,  aims  at  a  divorcement  of 
the  supernatural  from  Christian  doctrine,  and  establishes  its  system 
upon  the  foundation  of  practical  morality.  With  this  general  trend 
of  negative  theology,  the  new  school  of  Old  Testament  scholars  go 
hand-in-hand  in  spirit  and  aim.  The  latter  is  but  one  phase  of  the 
former.  Both  begin  and  end  in  a  denial  of  the  divine  element  in 
revelation. 


We  know  of  no  better  illustration  of  the  fact  that  a  reverent 
and,  at  the  same  time,  strictly  critical  study  of  the  Word  of  God 
brings  to  light  new  truths  than  Professor  Briggs'  new  work  on  Alessi- 
a7iic  Propliccy.  The  author,  it  is  true,  is  more  willing  than  most 
American  scholars  to  accept  an  historical  readjustment  of  Old  Testa- 
ment books  or  portions  of  books.  In  his  latest  work,  however,  he 
does  not  go  any  farther  than  the  general  consensus  of  conservative 
specialists  would  warrant.  As  regards  the  Pentateuch,  he  does  not 
even  go  so  far,  when  one  takes  into  consideration  that,  notwith- 
standing his  acceptance  of  a  documentary  theory,  he  regards  the 
statements  of  the  Pentateuch  as  the  correct  expression  of  the  Mosaic 
period.  And  yet,  when  he  proceeds  on  the  basis  of  this  restatement 
of  the  historical  order  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  to  develop 
their  contents  and  their  Messianic  value,  it  is  a  constant  surprise  to 
see  how  luminous  they  become  when  set  in  an  historical  background 
from  which  they  can  be  rationally  developed. 


POPULAE  USES  OF  THE  MARGIN  IN  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT 

REVISION.      . 

By  Prof.  J.  F.  McOuedy,  Ph.  D., 

University  College,  Toronto. 


Any  one  taking  merely  a  hasty  glance  at  the  Revised  Old  Testament  must  be 
struck  with  tlie  recasting  which  the  margin  has  imdergone.  A  very  little  reflec- 
tion will  bring  him  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  worth  while  paying  special  atten- 
tion to  this  portion  of  the  work  of  revision.  It  may  even  be  regarded  as  a  great 
position  of  vantage  won  by  the  friends  of  accurate  Bible-study  that  the  marginal 
notes  are  now  inseparably  attached  to  the  English  text.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  advantages  of  circulating  the  Bible  without  note  or  comment,  it  can  hardly  be 
claimed  for  the  world-encompassing  issues  of  the  Bible  Societies,  that  they  gave 
to  ordinary  readers  a  correct  idea  of  the  true  state  of  the  text  of  either  Old  or  New 
Testament,  or  even  an  adequate  reproduction  of  its  meaning.  But  it  has  most 
certainly  been  of  unspeakable  benefit  to  the  English-speaking  world  that  the 
authorized  version,  in  its  complete  form,  did  contain  a  liberal  margin.  Its  use  in 
private  and  in  public  has  accustomed  us  to  think  of  uncertainties,  obscurities  and 
ambiguities  in  connection  with  the  text ;  and  the  way  has  thus  been  prepared  for 
at  least  an  unembarrassing  reception  of  a  more  satisfactory  popular  critical  appa- 
ratus. Thus  all  ]3ible-scholars,  however  much  they  may  be  disappointed  with  the 
execution  of  the  task,  or  differ  with  statements  liere  and  there,  yet  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  Revisers  for  their  manifest  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  a  good 
margin,  and  their  scrupulous  care  in  fixing  its  limits. 

The  advantage  of  having  a  margin  of  any  kind  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the 
difference  in  the  treatment  accorded  to  the  German  and  English  revisions  re- 
spectively. Though  the  work  of  revising  Luther's  Bible  extended  over  a  long 
series  of  years,  and  was  the  subject  of  earnest  study  on  the  part  of  several 
specialists  in  the  history  and  language  of  the  famous  version,  as  well  as  on  the  part 
of  the  immediate  Revisers,  and  althougli  the  changes  introduced  were  almost 
ridiculously  few,  and  unchecked  currency  was  continued  to  hundreds  of  palpable 
errors  endeared  or  supposed  to  be  endeared  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  great 
German  race,  the  opposition  even  to  the  few  trifling  alterations  was  vehement  and 
overwhelming.  Why  V  Because,  as  we  cannot  help  thinking,  tlie  people  had  been 
led  to  associate  the  idea  of  finality  and  immutability  to  aversion  which  they  liad 
been  accustomed  to  see  devoid  of  explanations,  alternative  renderings,  and  every- 
thing that  might  suggest  to  the  popular  mind  tlie  idea  of  uncertainty  or  ambiguity 
in  the  original.  And  yet  many  readers  of  the  English  Bible,  including  some  who 
would  call  themselves  students,  are,  it  is  to  be  feared,  in  the  habit  of  read- 
ing merely  wliat  is  printed  in  the  body  of  the  text  whether  in  the  old  or  in  the 
revised  version.  How  great  a  mistake  and  loss  tliis  habit  involves  may  be 
inferred  from  almost  any  page.  When  an  alternative  rendering  is  given,  intro- 
duced by  the  word  "or,"  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  there  was  great  doubt 
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in  tlie  minds  of  the  majority  of  the  Revisers  as  to  the  exact  translation  of  the 
word  or  phrase  in  question.  The  matter  at  issue  is  often,  to  be  sure,  one  merely 
of  form  or  expression,  but  more  frequently,  perhaps,  the  decision  is  made  be- 
tween meanings  entirely  distinct  from  one  another.  Now,  it  must  be  remem-, 
bered  that  no  reading  was  introduced  into  the  margin  at  all  unless  it  had  the 
support  of  a  large  number  of  the  Revisers,  and  that  a  translation  which  was  pre- 
ferred by  a  majority  of  the  body  was  in  many  cases  placed  in  the  margin  instead 
of  in  the  text,  on  account  of  the  two-thirds  rule  as  to  the  admissibility  of  changes 
in  the  text.  So  it  appears  that  if  the  majority  or  even  a  large  minority  of  that 
learned  company  represented,  as  they  certainly  often  did,  tlie  opinions  of  the  ma- 
jority of  competent  outside  scholars,  the  renderings  which  appear  in  the  margin 
in  many  cases  would  seem  properly  due  to  the  text.  In  otlier  words,  unless  we 
read  the  margin  carefully  along  with  the  text,  we  are  often  accepting  and  build- 
ing upon  words  and  ideas  which  are  really  not  part  of  the  Bible  at  all.  This 
unfaitlifulness  to  truth  is  certainly  not  so  great  a  sin  against  the  light  as  the 
habit  which  seems  to  be  still  prevalent  of  treating  the  old  authorized  version 
alone  as  the  ii^sissiina  verba  of  inspiration ;  but  it  is  bad  enough.  Let  us  hope 
that  tlie  increasing  use  of  the  new  revision,  as  it  carries  its  own  witness  to  these 
most  important  facts,  may  win  over  its  readers  to  the  true  stand-point  and  to 
right  practice. 

A  capital  gain  will  certainly  be  made  for  true  Bible-study  in  the  incentive 
given  by  the  marginal  notes  to  the  cultivation  of  Hebrew.  The  fact  of  the 
necessity  for  so  many  alternative  renderings  and  explanatory  statements  would 
itself  suggest  the  importance  of  testing  the  points  thus  raised  by  tlie  only  valid 
process  of  a  resort  to  tlie  original  expressions.  To  take  an  obvious  example,  it  is 
not  easy  to  conceive  how  any  but  indolent  or  insensible  readers  can  pass  over  Ps. 
XXVII.  4,  or  xc.  17,  without  a  strong  desire  to  know  how  it  is  that  the  divine 
attribute  which  is  of  supreme  importance  to  the  Psalmists,  can  be  so  doubtful  to 
modern  interpreters.  In  these,  and  in  a  multitude  of  other  cases,  the  investiga- 
tion thus  incited  cannot  fail  to  be  both  delightful  and  profitable ;  and  even  if  the 
student  should  ultimately  decide  for  himself  that,  in  these  and  parallel  instances, 
what  stands  in  the  margin  should  be  put  into  the  text,  or  vice  versa,  no  harm 
follows,  but  only  the  great  gain  not  merely  of  invaluable  knowledge,  but  of  a 
practical  trainmg  in  the  most  valuable  of  all  sorts  of  biblical  criticism. 

Tlie  other  most  important  feature  in  the  margin  is  also  much  more  valuable 
for  what  it  suggests  than  for  the  information  it  directly  imparts.  I  mean  the 
indication  of  variant  readings  in  the  original  text.  Tliis  is  of  two  quite  distinct 
kinds :  references  to  variations  in  the  Hebrew,  or  the  so-called  Massoretic  text, 
whether  in  manuscripts  or  in  printed  editions ;  and  the  mention  of  divergent 
readings  in  ancient  versions  which  are  supposed  to  be  based  on  recensions  or 
copies  of  the  original  differing  more  or  less  widely  from  the  Massoretic  standard. 
Tlie  former  class,  the  variations  in  the  current  traditional  text,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  emphasize  here,  since  they  are  of  very  sliglit  importance,  the  existing  manu- 
scripts being  all  apparently  derived  from  but  one  copy.  But  the  references  made 
to  the  readings  of  ancient  versions,  few  as  they  are,  eminently  deserve  attention 
from  all  students  of  the  Bible.  At  the  risk  of  seemuig  to  utter  commonplaces, 
I  shall  state  a  few  general  facts  about  these  versions.  The  most  important  of 
them  are  the  Septuagint,  or  Greek  version,  made  in  the  third  and  perhaps  partly 
in  the  second  century,  B.  C,  the  Syriac  Peshitta  of  the  close  of  the  second  cent- 
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iiry,  A.  D.,  and  the  Targums,  misnamed  "paraphrases,"  written  in  the  West  or 
Jewisli  Aramaic,  of  which  the  earliest  cannot  have  been  committed  to  writing 
before  the  fourth  century,  A.  D.  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch, — that  is,  the  He- 
brew text  of  the  Pentateuch  in  Samaritan  letters, — would  be  of  the  greatest  value 
if  it  were  accessible  in  its  original  form;  but  in  its  actual  state,  it  is  only  occa- 
sionally of  much  importance  as  an  independent  witness  to  variant  readings.  The 
pre-eminent  value  of  the  Septuagint  is  due  to  its  antiquity,  the  number  of  its 
ancient  manuscripts,  the  fact  that  it  seems  to  be  the  only  translation  from  a 
recension  of  the  text  older  than  the  archetype  of  our  present  standard  Hebrew 
Bible,  and  to  the  extreme  literalness  of  the  rendering  in  many  portions.  The 
Peshitta,  while  in  the  main  following  a  text  very  near  the  Massoretic,  shows  oc- 
casionally surprising  agreement  with  divergent  readings  of  the  Septuagint,  as 
well  as  evidence  equally  striking  of  some  kind  of  association  with  the  Targums 
beyond  kinship  of  language. 

While  it  would  be  beyond  tlie  scope  of  this  article  to  discuss  the  question  of 
the  condition  of  the  received  Massoretic  text  or  the  chances  of  amending  it  in  the 
light  of  its  own  manuscripts,  or  of  the  versions,  it  is  necessary,  at  the  same  time, 
to  remark  that  the  whole  matter  of  improving  the  Hebrew  original,  and  thus  get- 
ting a  more  perfect  Bible,  is  one  of  extreme  difficulty.  The  work  of  amending  by 
means  of  a  collation  of  manuscripts  of  the  Massoretic  text  would  yield  results  of 
very  slight  importance,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  all  copies  have  been  propagated 
from  the  same  source,  and  because  the  variations  among  them  are  few  and  tri- 
fling. But  even  these  res\ilts  would  be  diflicult  to  attain  on  account  of  the  seem- 
ing impossibility  of  classifymg  the  manuscripts,  the  difference  of  opinion  that 
prevails  as  to  the  use  of  traditional  evidence,  along  with  the  absence  of  any 
authoritative  school  of  textual  treatment.  Doctors  of  the  Old  Testament  text 
work  usually  without  intercommiuiication  or  mutual  confidence ;  and  those  whose 
opinions  all  would  defer  to  may  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  The  work 
of  emendation  by  means  of  the  versions,  while  containing  far  greater  possibilities, 
is  at  present  and  will  be  for  a  long  time  to  come  encumbered  by  many  obstruc- 
tions. Trained  critics  are  few ;  a  critical  edition  of  the  Septuagint  is  still  want- 
ing, and  there  is  no  prospect  of  any  being  soon  placed  in  our  liands ;  and  where 
agreement  between  the  manuscripts,  or  families  of  manuscripts,  exists,  the  ques- 
tion as  to  a  decision  between  the  readings  and  those  of  the  Massoretic  text  is 
often  most  perplexing,  and  not  likely  ever  to  be  salisftictorily  settled. 

The  above  leading  facts  with  regard  to  these  vexed  but  important  questions 
have  been  mentioned  here  because  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  all  readers  of 
the  Bible  should  know  in  a  general  way  how  the  Book  which  they  use  has  come 
to  be  what  it  is,  and  what  it  is  that  it  has  come  to  be,  as  far  as  the  outward  form 
is  concerned,  and  also  because  it  is  well  that  they  should  not  simply  take  the 
work  of  translation  or  revision  on  faith,  but  have  .some  intelligent  idea  of  how  the 
Revisers  have  fulfilled  their  trust.  As  to  the  latter  point  il  is  proper  to  say  here 
that  the  Revisers  have  done  well  in  so  far  as  they  have  made  few  changes  in  the 
text  of  the  Knglisli  translation  based  on  emendations  of  the  Hebrew,  instead  of 
the  many  that  might  have  been  made  with  much  show  of  riglit.  Probably  the 
number  might  well  have  been  increased ;  but  it  was  better  to  err  on  the  safe  side, 
and  they  were  bound  not  to  go  beyond  the  average  scholarship  of  tlie  time,  else 
their  work  would  have  made  no  headway  at  all.  The  next  revisers  will  work  oa 
larger  and  surer  inductions,  and  will  come  before  a  much  better  instructed  jury  of 
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their  peers ;  though  they  too,  if  tliey  are  to  succeed  in  their  task,  must  not  go 
beyond  their  commission. 

As  to  the  margin,  it  must  be  admitted  on  all  hands  that  much  more  numerous 
various  readings  might  have  been  proposed  there  based  on  the  testimony  of  the 
versions.  It  is  well,  however,  to  remember  that  the  margin,  as  well  as  the  text, 
was  made  for  popular  use ;  and  there  will  be  no  dispute  of  the  proposition  that,  if 
the  margin  were  to  be  made  a  comjjlete  critical  apparatus,  it  would  be  unman- 
ageable, forbidding  and  unpopular.  Personally,  no  doubt,  nearly  every  scholar 
would  prefer  that  the  alternative  renderings,  or  references  to  non-Massoretic 
texts,  had  been  much  more  numerous.  But  only  those  who  have  gone  over  large 
portions  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  noted  strictly  the  divergences  of  the  versions, 
can  have  any  idea  of  the  number  of  changes  which  might  properly  be  proposed  if 
completeness  were  to  be  sought. 

What  then  is  or  should  be  the  popular  use  of  such  an  incomplete  digest  of 
variant  textual  readings  ?    The  use  is  great  and  various. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that,  because  any  eilort  to  secure  at  present  a  com- 
plete text  of  the  original  Old  Testament  would  be  without  result,  it  is  therefore 
useless  for  us  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  more  or  less  diverging  ancient 
translations.  We  must  not  forget  what  a  version  for  the  people  should  properly 
be,  and  what  our  revised  version  aims  to  be, — a  record  of  the  concensus  of  opmion 
of  scholars  on  all  points  that  are  practically  beyond  dispute.  It  must,  therefore, 
be  conservative  in  its  authoritative  statements.  But  it  may  or  should  suggest  a 
great  deal  that  is  new  to  the  people,  in  order  that  they  may  come  to  the  true  con- 
ception of  the  scope  and  the  end  of  study  of  the  Bible-text.  And  we  must  not, — 
nay,  we  dare  not, — rest  content  with  an  admittedly  imperfect  text,  but  ever  press 
on  towards  the  ideal  of  perfection,  even  though  it  may  at  present  seem  beyond 
practical  reach.  Moreover,  it  is  from  Bible-readers  among  the  people  that  the 
ranks  of  competent  scholars  are  to  be  recruited ;  and  the  greater  the  number  of 
investigators,  the  more  sure  and  rapid  will  the  progress  be  in  the  elimination  of 
doubtful  and  misleading,  and  the  access  of  approved  and  consistent  readings. 
Above  all,  it  must  be  taken  to  lieart  that  such  work,  largely  technical,  is  not  the 
only  end  at  least  of  the  popular  study  of  the  versions,  which  finds  its  account 
chiefly  in  the  suggestion  of  fundamental  and  moving  general  ideas. 

In  the  first  place,  if  Bible-readers  will  but  consider  the  matter  well,  there 
must  be  a  change  of  sentiment  with  regard  to  what  constitutes  exactly  the  Old 
Testament.  The  very  fact  of  the  revision  and  the  popular  discussions  with  regard 
to  textual  variations  must  have  awakened  ordinary  readers  to  a  practical  sense 
that  the  authorized  version  is  not  the  real  Bible  ;  and  that  of  itself  is  a  great  gain. 
But  the  references  in  the  margin  to  the  Septuagint  and  other  versions  must  still 
further  enlighten  thoughtful  inquirers.  The  questions  must  suggest  themselves  : 
Wliat  authority  has  the  Septuagint,  or  any  other  ancient  version  ?  How  far  do 
these  vary  from  the  received  Hebrew  text  ?  What  are  we  really  to  regard  as  the 
actual  form  of  the  Old  Testament  ?  The  process  that  leads  to  the  answering  of 
these  inquiries  may  lead  to  temporary  unsettlement  of  views  and  some  dissatis- 
faction ;  but  these  will  be  followed  by  a  greater  degree  of  satisfaction  and  mental 
repose  tlian  could  have  been  enjoyed  before  the  questions  were  started,  since 
there  is  nothing  that  can  permanently  satisfy  but  conclusions  based  on  tested  and 
attested  facts.  As  to  the  main  question,  the  essential  results  of  the  inquiry  will 
be  as  follows : — The  Old  Testament  is  a  body  of  sacred  literature  given  to  the 
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world  in  the  Hebrew  language ;  and  of  this  literature  our  present  Hebrew  Bibles 
are  by  far  the  best  extant  representative.  Yet  this  Hebrew  text,  as  we  now  have 
it,  is  not  a  perfectly  accurate  copy  in  all  its  words  or  in  all  its  sentences  or  para- 
graphs; for  the  Greek  translation,  made  more  than  three  centuries  before  the 
current  Hebrew  recension  was  authoritatively  fixed,  while  agreeing  marvelously 
with  the  latter  in  general,  departs  from  it  occasionally  in  all  the  above  particulars. 
It  was  also  based,  in  the  main,  on  a  good  consistent  text ;  and  the  depai-tures 
from  the  Hebrew  are  not  due  to  the  supposed  fact  that  the  translators  had  our 
text  before  them  and  purposely  changed  it  here  and  there,  but  to  the  actual  fact 
that  they  had  another  current  recension  before  them,  which,  as  a  rule,  they 
rendered  with  scrupulous  care  and  fidelity,  and,  in  large  portions,  with  extreme 
literalness.  Other  ancient  versions  are  also  deserving  of  attention  ;  but  they  do 
not  cause  any  shifting  of  our  point  of  view  or  any  new  change  of  attitude ;  for 
they  are  representatives  of  editions  which  follow  the  original  recension  of  our 
own  Hebrew  text.  Thus,  the  best  available  Hebrew  Bible  would  be  a  successful 
"  harmony "'  of  the  original  of  the  Septuagint  and  the  archetype  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  of  our  Massoretic  tradition.  In  this  way  the  Old  Testament  becomes  better 
objectivized  to  us  than  before  ;  our  whole  view  of  the  history  of  its  transmission 
is  classified  and  made  more  real ;  and  the  practical  problem  of  textual  criticism  is 
defined. 

It  will,  then,  be  readily  admitted  that  a  thoughtful  and  conscientious  use  of 
these  marginal  references  must  lead  Bible-readers  to  a  clearer  apprehension  of  the 
character  and  form  of  the  original  Old  Testament.  Now  what  is  the  next  natural 
consequence  and  practical  benefit'?  Why,  this,  that  students  must  begin  to  take 
an  altogether  new  and  direct  interest  in  the  ancient  versions.  The  great  body  of 
those  who  intelligently  study  their  Bibles  will  not  only  recognize  the  importance 
of  the  work  of  scholars  who  spend  much  time  upon  the  ancient  versions,  but  they 
will  begin  to  think  that  they  may  yet  reap  some  part  of  the  benefit  for  themselves. 
Above  all,  the  reading  of  the  Septuagint  must  become  more  common  and  profit- 
able. Indeed,  the  whole  tendency  of  modern  Bible-study  is  to  push  the  Septua- 
gint to  the  front  rank  as  a  companion-book  to  the  Hebrew  Bible.  The  prejudices 
against  the  Septuagint,  on  account  of  its  supposed  dependence  upon  the  Hebrew 
when  agreeing,  and  its  assumed  inaccuracy  when  disagreeing  with  the  latter, 
are  rapidly  giving  way ;  and  along  with  this  advance  in  critical  soundness  of 
opinion,  there  has  come,  for  the  relief  of  this  noble  monument  of  ancient  learning 
and  piety,  that  mighty  revolution  in  modern  taste  and  judgment,  chiefly  brought 
about  by  the  science  of  comparative  philology,  througli  which  men  have  been  led 
to  revolt  against  the  exclusive  domination  of  classical  standards  of  literary  excel- 
lence and  worth,  and  have  been  brought  to  see  and  feel  that  the  thoughts  en- 
shrined in  any  form  of  human  speech  are  of  infinitely  greater  moment  than 
the  style  or  special  linguistic  garb  in  which  they  are  embodied.  Thus,  no  self- 
respecting  scholar  would  now  plead,  in  extenuation  of  neglect  of  the  Septuagint, 
that  the  Greek  style  is  barbarous  and  repulsive.  The  determining  question  must 
be,  Are  the  ancient  versions  worth  reading  on  their  own  account,  as  supplement- 
ing in  various  ways  our  conceptions  and  knowledge  of  the  old  Hebrew  Bible? 
Tlie  answer  must  come  in  the  affirmative  ;  and  the  certain  consequence,  sooner  or 
later,  will  be  that  the  versions  will  be  much  studied  and  compared.  Fortunately 
for  the  progress  of  this  branch  of  biblical  culture,  the  most  important  of  all  the 
versions  is  written  in  Greek ;  and  thus,  even  one  who  has  no  knowledge  of  the 
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Aramaic  dialects  can  get  for  himself  the  chief  benefit  of  this  comparative  study. 
Indeed,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  good  reason  why  educated  Bible-readers 
should  not  read  daily  a  chapter  or  two  of  the  Septuagint,  and  thus  not  only  verify 
for  themselves  the  few  references  made  in  the  revised  margin,  but  gain  an  insight 
into  the  genius  of  Old  Testament  style  and  expression,  and  a  sense  of  reality  and 
positive  progress  in  biblical  study  which  will  prove  to  be  quite  invaluable.  Not 
the  least  among  the  fruits  of  such  reading  and  comparison  will  be  a  surer  hold 
upon  and  keener  appreciation  of  the  biblical  Hebrew  idiom  itself.  What  all 
Hebrew  scholars  feel  in  reading  the  Greek  New  Testament,  with  its  Hebraistic 
syntactical  coloring,  will  be  felt  much  more  strongly  in  habitual  converse  with 
the  great  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament.  One  may  thus  look  forward  with 
confidence  to  a. time  not  very  far  distant  when  the  use  of  the  Septuagint,  in  and 
out  of  our  theological  schools,  will  be  as  much  a  matter  of  course  as  the  study  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  or  at  least  that  the  cultivation  of  the  former  will  more  than 
keep  pace  with  the  increasing  deference  to  the  latter.  It  will  not  then  have  been 
in  vain  that  such  a  scholar  as  Lagarde  has  spent  the  best  hours  of  a  busy  life  in 
gathering  and  sifting  materials  for  a  worthy  text  of  a  work  which,  after  the 
neglect  and  depreciation  of  many  centuries,  is  destined  to  rule  in  no  small 
measure  the  realm  of  Old  Testament  study  and  research. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  advantages  which  the  margin  in  the  Revised  Englisli 
Old  Testament  is  likely  to  bring  to  those  who  use  it  aright  and  heed  its  sugges- 
tions. I  have  purposely  avoided,  in  this  article,  going  into  details  of  practical 
application,  contenting  myself  witli  an  attempt  to  encourage  direct  and  sustained 
interest  in  a  few  broad  principles  of  popular  intelligent  treatment  of  the  two 
main  representatives  of  the  ancient  Old  Testament,  the  surviving  text  of  the 
Hebrew  original  and  the  greatest  and  most  ancient  of  the  versions.  With  such  a 
plan  in  view,  minute  criticism  of  the  marginal  notes  is  necessarily  excluded. 
Moreover,  whatever  be  the  failures  and  the  defects  of  the  margin,  it  will  be 
acknowledged  by  all  who  desire  and  labor  for  increasing  accuracy  and  certitude 
in  Bible-learning,  that,  if  the  Revisers  succeed  in  directing  more  earnest  attention 
to  these  great  princiijia  of  Old  Testament  knowledge,  such  an  achievement  alone 
will  be  an  ample  vindication  of  the  Revision. 


LETTER  I.-TO  A  PASTOR  WHO  WISHES  TO  KNOW  HOW  HE 

MAY  STUDY  THE  BOOK  OF  PSALMS  TO  HIS  OWN  BEST 

ADVANTAGE  AND  THAT  OF  HIS  CONGREGATION. 

By  Pkof.  Eevere  F.  Weidner,  D.  D., 

Augustana  Theological  Seminary,  Rock  Island,  111. 


I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  have  again  taken  up  the  study  of  your  Hebrew 
Bible.  The  plan  you  speak  of  in  your  last  letter  of  joining  the  Hebrew  Corre- 
spondence School,  and  thus  reviewing  carefully  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Hebrew  Grammar,  is  an  excellent  one,  and  I  am  equally  pleased  with  your  pro- 
posed project  of  making  a  special  study,  at  suitable  times,  of  some  of  the  Psalms 
for  practical  use  in  your  church  services. 

I  sympathize  with  you  when  you  speak  of  your  many  pastoral  duties  and  your 
seeming  want  of  time,  but  you  know  very  well  that  you  have  not  yet  learned  to 
economize  time.  If  you  determine  to  make  a  special  study  of  the  Hebrew  Old 
Testament,  and  are  in  good  earnest,  you  can  readily  reserve  one  hour  daily  for 
such  studies.  Knowing  your  easy  disposition,  I  can  easily  understand  that  you 
think  iliere  is  no  time  for  such  work,  for  I  am  certain  you  fritter  away  two  hours 
every  morning  without  profiting  yourself  or  anyone  else.  Instead  of  staying  in 
bed  until  seven,  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  rise  at  six ;  and  instead  of  spending  an 
hour  over  the  daily  paper,  suppose  you  devote  to  it  only  ten  minutes,  and  you  will 
immediately  be  the  gainer  of  more  time  than  you  need,  and  be  as  wise  as  before. 

You  wish  to  know  whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  lecture  on  the  Psalms, 
weekly,  in  regular  order,  until  they  are  finished.  For  my  own  part  I  would  not 
do  so.  On  the  contrary,  why  not  arrange  them  into  little  books,  which  can  read- 
ily be  done,  e.  g.,  the  Penitential  Psalms  (vi.,  xxxii.,  xxxviii.,  li.,  cii.,  cxxx., 
cxLiii.),  the  Pilgrim  Psalms  (cxx.-cxxxiv.),  the  Messianic  Psalms  (ii.,  viii., 
XVI.,  XXII.,  XL.,  XLV.,  Lxxii.,  cx.),  the  liallel  (cxiii.-cxviii.),  the  Hallelujah 
Psalms  (CXLVI.-CL.),  the  Historical  Psalms  (lxxviii.,  cv.,  cvi.,  cxxxv., 
cxxxvi.),  etc.,  and  then  at  special  seasons  or  on  special  occasions  lecture  on  such 
as  are  appropriate,  e.  g.,  on  the  Penitential  Psalms  before  (Jommunion,  on  the 
Messianic  Psalms  during  the  Lenten  season,  etc.,  arranging  it  so  that  in  about  six 
or  eight  years  you  can  complete  the  whole  Psalter. 

You  also  ask  my  opinion  about  three  commentaries  on  the  Psalms  which  you 
already  have  in  your  library,  and  wish  to  know  wliether  I  can  recommend  any- 
thing better.  As  I  happen  to  know  your  tastes,  and  since  you  inform  me  that  you 
wisli  to  lay  a  good  foundation  for  exegetical  work  on  the  Old  Testament,  I  shall 
express  myself  more  plainly  than  I  otherwise  should.  As  to  Spurgeon's  voluminous 
work,  of  wliich  you  speak  so  highly  as  having  given  you  such  excellent  hints  in 
preparing  your  sermons,  it  does  not  here  come  into  consideration.  It  is  a  book  of 
devotion,  to  be  placed  on  the  same  shelf  with  Neale'  and  IIorne,2 — the  last  com- 


1  Noale,  .T.  M..  ami  I.ittledale,  U.  K.  -1  (jnmmfnlani ""  "'f  I'x'ilmf  I'roin  primitive  and  mcdiai- 
val  writers:  aiid  from  the  various  ollioe-tiooks  and  liymns  of  tlie  Kinnaii.  Mozarabic,  Ambro- 
8ian.  Galilean,  Greek,  Coptic.  Armenian,  and  Syriac  Kites.  4  vols.  Third  edition.  London,  1874. 
Priee,  $in.OU.  A  devotional  commentary,  eontainiiiK  a  atrango  medley  of  allegorical  interpreta- 
tione. 

2  Home,  George.    A  VdminctiUiry  on  the  Doiili  of  I'salmx.    New  York,  18*15.    Price,  f2.50. 
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mentaiy  you  ought  to  take  up  before  you  preach  your  sermon, — I  hope  it  will  not 
be  the  first  you  take  up  to  prepare  one. 

You  made  a  good  selection  when  you  bought  the  Speaker's  Commentary,! 
edited  by  Canon  Cook.  The  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  whicli  has  also  been 
reprinted  separately,  is  marked  by  many  good  qualities,  althougli  it  contains  the 
notes  of  three  different  expositors.  You  will  find  tliat  it  will  always  repay  you 
to  examine  it  after  you  have  finished  your  critical  study  of  a  Psalm.  This  com- 
mentary naturally  takes  its  place  by  the  side  of  the  works  of  Bonar,2  Murphy,^ 
Kay,^  and  Fausset.^ 

1  am  both  surprised  and  gratified  to  learn  that  the  third  commentary  on  the 
Psalms  in  your  library  is  the  work  of  Jennings  and  Lowe  ;8  for  this  book  is  not  so 
well-known  in  this  country,  even  by  scholars,  as  it  ought  to  be,  and,  in  a  certain 
sense,  it  supersedes  the  Commentary  of  Phillips.'  As  it  is  especially  edited  for 
Hebrew  students,  and  contains  full  and  valuable  introductions  to  each  Psalm,  you 
will  find  it  of  great  service  to  you. 

No  one,  therefore,  can  find  much  fault  with  you,  in  your  selection  of  com- 
mentaries on  the  Psalms ;  for  you  have  chosen  a  fair  representative  of  each  of  the 
three  classes  into  which  commentaries  may  be  divided. 

When  you  inquire  whether  it  would  be  desirable  to  procure  any  additional 
commeutaries,  I  am  in  doubt  what  to  say,  for  it  is  far  better  to  understand  one 
commentary  thorouglily,  than  to  misunderstand  a  dozen.  But  as  you  frankly 
state  that  you  wisli  to  study  the  Psalter  critically,  to  get  into  the  depths  of  its 
teachings;  in  fact,  that  you  wish  to  train  yourself  as  a  true  exegete,  I  cannot  but 
answer  that  you  ought  to  procure  at  least  one,  if  not  two,  more  commentaries.  If 
you  decide  on  buying  only  one,  I  would,  without  any  hesitation,  recommend  the 
work  of  Delitzsch,8  who  has  no  superior  in  critical  acumen  or  in  spiritual  insight. 
But  if  you  decide  to  buy  two  additional  commentaries,  I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss 
what  to  recommend.  I  could  not  part  witli  Perowne^,  nor  would  I  be  willing  to 
leave  Moll's  place  vacant  in  Lauge's  series,  and  no  true  Hebraist  can  sleep  con- 
tentedly if  Hupfeldi"  has  been  mislaid. 


1  Known  also  as  The  Bible  Commentary.  10  vols.  New  York:  Charles  Scribuer's  Sons.  Price, 
$8(1.00. 

2  Bonar,  Andrew  A.  Christ  and  His  Church  in  the  Book  of  Psalnvi.  London,  1859.  New  York, 
1881.    Price.  $3.50. 

3  Murphy,  J.  G.  A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  the  Booh  of  Psfi!ms,with  a  new  tranS' 
lation.    Andover,  1875.    Price,  $4.00. 

J  Kay,  William.  The.  Psalms,  translated  from  the  Hebrew,  with  notes,  chiefly  exegetical 
London,  1871.    Price,  $5.00. 

'I  In  Jamieson,  Fausset  and  Brown's  Commentary.  6  vols.  Philadelphia,  1875.  Price,  $15.00, 
Fausset's  Commentary  on  the  Psalms  is  also  printed  separately. 

6  Jenning-s,  A.  C,  and  Lowe,  W.  H.  The  Psalms  will i  Introductions  and  Critical  Notes,  a  vols, 
London,  1875-77.    Price,  $5.00. 

'  Phillips,  George.  The  Psalms  in  Hebrew,  with  a  critical,  exegetical  and  philological  com- 
mentary. 3  vols.  London,  1816.  A  second  edition  of  this  work  has  appeared,  but  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  it. 

«  Delitzsch,  Franz.  Bihliselier  Commcntar  ueber  die  Psalmcn.  Fourth  revised  edition.  Leip- 
sic,  lea's.  By  all  means  use  the  latest  German  edition.  The  English  translation  in  3  vols.  (Edin- 
burgh, 1871)  is  based  on  an  earlier  edition. 

9  Porowne,  J.  .1.  Stewart.  The  Book  of  Psalms.  A  new  translation  with  introduction  and 
notes,  explanatory  and  critical.    From  third  London  edition.    Andover,  l,'i7».    Price,  $"..50. 

10  Hupt'eld,  H.  Die  Psalmenuchersezt  und  ausgcleyt,  von  E.  Riehm.  Second  edition.  4  vols. 
Gotha,  1807-73.  Valuable  on  account  of  history  of  interpretation  and  philological  notes,  but  not 
safe  as  a  guide. 
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As  to  the  best  metliod  of  studying  a  Psalm,  I  would  advise  you  not  to  examine 
any  commentary  until  you  are  able  to  read  the  Psalm  fluently  in  Hebrew,  to  trans- 
late it  readily  into  English,  and  to  analyze  every  word.  Indeed,  you  ought  not 
to  consider  that  you  have  accomplished  your  task  until  you  can  take  the  Revised 
English  Version  in  your  hand  and  at  sight  translate  it  into  the  original  Hebrew. 
This  is  done  more  easily  than  you  imagine.  You  will  now  enjoy  studying  De- 
litzsch,  which  I  would  advise  you  to  read  first  of  all.  Accustom  yourself  likewise 
to  take  notes,  both  grammatical  and  otherwise,  and  carefully  rewrite  or  condense 
the  most  important  hints  given  by  other  commentators,  and  so  begin  to  prepare 
your  own  commentary.  Such  a  commentary  will  be  of  more  value  to  you  than  all 
the  rest  in  your  library,  and  will  become  fuller  on  each  repeated  study  of  a  Psalm. 

After  such  elaborate  study  of  a  Psalm,  it  will  be  a  delight  for  you  to  present 
the  doctrinal  and  practical  truths  therein  contained  to  your  congregation ;  and 
both  you  and  they  wiU  be  richly  rewarded  by  your  labors. 


THE  INCONGRUOUS  CLAUSE  IN  GEN.  XIII.  10. 

By  Prof.  W.  W.  Moore,  D.  D., 

Union  Theological  Seminary,  Hampden  Sidney,  Va. 


I.    ZOAR. 


"And  Lot  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  beheld  all  the  plain  of  Jordan,  that  it  was 
well  watered  every-where,  before  the  Lord  destroyed  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  like 
the  land  of  Egypt,  as  thou  cotncst  unto  Zoar."  The  last  clause  seems,  from  its  po- 
sition, to  qualify  "the  land  of  Egypt."  But  this  construction  deprives  the  state- 
ment of  all  meaning,  inasmuch  as  Zoar  was  not  in  or  near  the  land  of  Egypt. 
The  clause  is  equally  unintelligible,  whether  we  place  the  pentapolis,  of  which 
Zoar  was  a  member,  at  the  southern  or  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

Most  commentators  quietly  ignore  this  difficulty.  Others  evade  it  by  arbitra- 
rily re-shaping  the  whole  sentence.  For  instance,  Bushi  would  connect  the  clause 
under  consideration  with  the  first  part  of  the  verse,  thus,  "And  Lot  lifted  up  his 
eyes,  and  beheld  all  the  plain  of  Jordan,  that  it  was  well  watered  every-where,  as 
thou  comest  to  Zoar  {before  the  Lord  destroyed  Sodom  and  Gomorrah),  even  as 
the  garden  of  the  Lord,  like  the  land  of  Egypt."  This  view,  besides  implying 
that  the  author  wrote  such  a  clumsy  description  that  every  reader  must  recast  the 
whole  of  it  to  get  his  meaning,  simply  exchanges  one  difficulty  for  another.  If 
the  plain  was  "  well  watered  every-where,^'  as  the  author  has  just  stated,  why 
should  he  specify  any  particular  portion  of  it?  Canon  Tristram,  adopting  the 
theory  that  now  has  the  strongest  support,  locates  the  cities  of  the  plain  north  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  would  identify  Zi'ara  with  Zoar.  Zi'ara  is  a  bold  headland 
projecting  westward  from  the  mountains  of  Moab,  and  overlooking  the  Jordan 
valley .2  But  why  should  a  place  3000  feet  above  the  plain,  and  surrounded  by 
stony  ground,  be  mentioned  as  the  heart  of  this  well  watered  valley  V  The  clause 
seems  to  mean  that  Zoar  was  the  richest  spot  of  all  this  fertile  region ;  but  the 
fact  is  that  Zi'ara  is  not  nearly  so  well  watered  as  the  rest  of  the  plain.    Nor  can 


'Notes  on  Genesis"  in  loco. 

'The  Land  of  Moab."    H.  B.  Tristram.    P.  343. 
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it  be  argued  that  the  clause  "  as  thou  comest  to  Zoar "  was  intended  by  the 
author  to  identify  the  plain  of  which  he  was  speaking.  For  that  would  be  to 
define  the  well  known  by  the  little  known.  The  "  circuit  of  the  Jordan  "  is  and 
always  has  been  the  landmark  of  Palestine ;  whereas  Zoar  has  always  been  an 
insignificant  place.  In  short,  it  would  be  absurd  to  identify  "  the  plain "  by 
reference  to  Zoar. 

Dr.  Selah  Merrill's  reconstruction  of  the  verse  is  slightly  different.  He 
makes  the  last  clause  qualify  the  first,  throwing  all  the  middle  portion  of  the 
verse  into  a  parenthesis,  thus,  "And  Lot  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  beheld  all  the 
plain  of  Jordan  (that  it  was  well  watered  every-where,  before  the  Lord  destroyed 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  even  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  like  the  land  of  Egypt) 
until  thou  comest  to  Zoar."  That  is.  Lot  saw  all  the  plain  of  Jordan  as  far  as 
Zoar,  which,  says  Merrill,  was  both  the  limit  of  the  plain  and  the  limit  of  vision 
in  that  direction. 1  But  that  depends  upon  the  location  of  Zoar.  We  have  seen 
that  Tristram  finds  it  at  Zi'ara,  on  a  mountain  spur  3000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  valley.  Conder  finds  it  at  Shaghur,  in  the  plain  of  Shittim.2  Merrill  himself 
finds  it  at  Ektanu,  making  a  precarious  argument  for  this  identification  on  the 
ground  that  Ektanu  is  the  Hebrew  word  qatan,  which  means  "little,"  as  tsoar 
also  does!  Now,  neither  his  own  preferred  site,  Ektanu,  nor  Shaghur,  nor 
Zi'ara,  seems  to  be  "the  limit  of  vision  in  that  direction."  So  that  Men'ill's 
re-arrangement  is  as  valueless  as  Bush's.  But  even  if  this  arbitrary  shifting  of 
clauses  yielded  a  satisfactoiy  meaning,  the  question  remains.  How  came  this 
awkward  clause  to  stand  last  in  the  sentence,  when  it  was  intended  to  modify  a 
statement  that  stands  first  V  How  came  this  marvelously  clear  writer  to  allow 
four  dissevering  clauses  to  interpose  between  two  statements  whose  juxtaposition 
was  indispensable  to  the  understanding  of  one  of  them  ? 

Moreover,  let  it  be  observed  that  Gen.  xix.  22  gives  the  origin  of  the  name 
"  Zoar,"  the  place  having  been  called  Bela  before  that.  Hence,  if  we  retain  Zoar 
in  Gen.  xiii.  10,  we  involve  the  author  in  an  unexplained  anachronism,  since  he 
mentions  a  city  by  a  name  that  it  did  not  then  have.  The  name  might  be  used  by 
anticipation,  it  is  true;  but  this  is  highly  improbable.  In  Gen.  xiv.  2,  where 
Bela  is  mentioned,  an  explanatory  parenthesis  is  added,  identifying  Bela  with 
Zoar,  as  if  in  view  of  Gen.  xix.  22.  In  Gen.  xiv.  8,  after  an  interval  of  only  six 
verses,  the  same  explanation  is  carefully  inserted.  Now  can  we  believe  that  in 
the  same  period  Zoar  would  be  mentioned  for  the  first  time  (Gen',  xiu.  10)  without 
any  mention  of  Bela  and  without  any  glance  at  Gen.  xix.  22? 

II.    ZOR. 

Such  considerations  as  those  above  stated  force  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
"  Zoar"  is  not  the  trim  reading  in  this  passage.  Accordmgly,  several  careful  stu- 
dents of  biblical  geography,  including  the  Kev.  Archibald  Henderson^  and  Dr. 
H.  Clay  Trumbull,*  have  proposed  to  read  "Zar"  or  "Zor."  Mr.  Henderson 
makes  this  mean  the  frontier  fortress  of  Egypt.  Dr.  Trumbull  makes  it  mean 
the  border  land  of  Eastern  Lower  Egypt,  which  was  once  protected  by  the  Great 


1  "  East  of  the  Jordan."    Selah  Merrill.    P.  333. 

2  "  Hoth  and  Moab."    C.  R.  Condor.    P.  150. 

3  "Palestine,"  in  the  series  of  Hand-books  for  Bible-classes. 

<  "  Quarterly  Statement  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  for  October,  1884."  Sumkiy  School 
Times,  Nov.  32,  1884. 
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Wall  extending  across  the  isthmus  from  the  JlediteiTanean  to  the  Red  Sea. 
Either  of  these  views  is  a  vast  advance  on  "Zoar; "  but  they  also  are  open  to 
serious  objections.  For  example,  "Zoar"  is  not  the  Hebrew  equivalent  of  the 
Egyptian  "  Zor."  "  Zor  "  fails  to  account  for  the  letter  'Ayin  in  "  Zoar  "  ClJ/'li*). 
Again,  the  fortified  country  of  the  isthmus  was  not  the  most  fertile  part  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  and  would  fail  utterly  to  meet  the  high  requirement  of  the  words 
"well  watered  every-wliere,  even  as  the  garden  of  Jehovah"  (Gen.  ii.  10:  "A 
river  went  out  of  Eden  to  water  the  garden  ").  Therefore,  the  true  solution  has 
not  yet  been  reached,  though  we  are  undoubtedly  moving  in  the  right  direction. i 

III.    ZOAN. 

The  language  "like  the  land  of  Egypt,  as  thou  comest  unto  Zoar"  clearly 
implies  (1)  that  Zoar  is  not  the  same  as  the  land  of  Egypt,  (2)  that  Zoar  is  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  and  (3)  that  Zoar  is  a  definite  place,  a  well-known  town,  rather 
than  a  country.  Keither  of  the  views  above  given  meets  these  conditions.  Now, 
let  us  retain  the  clauses  in  their  true  order,  and  read  as  follows  :  "And  Lot  lifted 
up  his  eyes  and  beheld  all  the  plain  of  Jordan,  that  it  was  well  watered  every- 
where (before  the  Lord  destroyed  vSodom  and  Gomorrah),  even  as  the  garden  of 
the  Lord,  like  the  land  of  Egypt,  as  thou  comest  unto  Zoan."  There!  How 
slight  the  change!  How  great  the  gain!  "Zoar"  is  obviously  a  not  unnatural 
error  of  transcription  for  "Zoan."  See  how  easily  one  of  those  words  can  be 
mistaken  for  the  other  in  English.  The  difference  between  tliem  in  Hebrew  is 
even  smaller,  as  we  may  see  by  placing  them  side  by  side, — W^  =  Zoan,  "^y^  = 
Zoar.  It  is  just  the  difference  between  the  two  final  letters  ?  and  ") ,  which  are 
not  strikingly  dissimilar  in  appearance,  especially  in  the  old  writing  that  preceded 
the  square  character  now  in  use.  How  natural,  then,  that  a  copyist,  under  the 
influence  of  his  greater  familiarity  with  Zoar  and  the  apparent  connection  with 
the  Jordan  valley,  should  have  written  "^y^  for  7^^ .  He  knew  where  Zoar  was. 
Probably  he  did  not  know  so  mucli  about  Zoan.  Geography  never  was  a  strong 
point  with  the  ancients.  And  so,  whether  unwittingly  or  of  set  purpose,  he  made 
the  change  that  disjointed  the  description  ana  baffled  the  commentators. 

Having  shown  the  a  priori  probability  that  Zoan  is  the  true  reading,  let  us 
proceed  to  the  proof.  This  is  no  merely  conjectural  emendation.  The  Syriac 
version  reads,  "And  Lot  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  beheld  all  the  plain  of  Jordan, 


I  Every  careful  reader  of  Dr.  'I'rumlmll's  able  and  conclusive  monograph  on  Kadesh  Bnrnoa 
must  recognize  the  importance  of  the  great  wall  of  Egypt  as  a  geographical  factor.  But  Dr. 
Trumbull  seems  disposed  to  overestimate  its  value.  Having  used  it  as  a  key  to  unlock  the  mys- 
tery of  Kadesh  Burnea  and  the  route  of  the  Exodus,  he  would  now  use  it  to  solve  also  the  geo- 
graphical problem  of  ticii.  xiii.  Ill,  and  even  Deut.  -Kxxiv.  :!.  The  proof  that  he  is  overworking 
the  wall  as  a  landmark  may  be  found  in  his  treatment  of  this  last  passage.  Deut.  xx.viv.  1-3. 
Here,  too.  instead  of  "Zoar"  ho  would  read  "Zor,"  though  of  course  the  necessity  for  a  change 
does  not  exist  here,  as  it  did  in  Gen.  .xiii.  Ill;  and  he  would  have  Moses  looking  all  the  way  from 
Nebo  to  Egypt,  and  that  too  after  his  eye  had  compleled  the  circuit  of  Israel's  territory.  Ac- 
cording to  the  text,  the  comprehensive  view  ends  with  "the  plain  of  the  valley  of  Jericho,  the 
city  of  palm-trees,  at  Zoar,"  tliis  town  being  the  feature  of  the  panorama  that  lay  inunediately 
before  and  nearest  to  the  spectator.  If  "Zor"  be  substituted,  see  what  a  line  and  what  a  boun- 
dary we  get!  Dr.  Trumbull  admits  that  "Zoar"  is  not  an  exact  translitiralion  of  "Zor"  (much 
less  is  Zottni:  and  yet  such  is  his  infatuation  with  the  wall-country  (Zorl  that  he  would  have  us 
believe  that  !)o(h  "Zoar"  In  Dent,  xxxiv. ;i.  and  "Zoa?i"  in  I's.  l.\viii.  12,43,  should  be  read  "Zor"! 
Less  radical  and  violent,  as  well  as  otherwise  more  probable  and  satisfactory,  is  the  view  pre- 
sented below  in  III.,  which  I  shall  proceed  at  once  to  discuss. 
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that  it  was  well  watered  every-where,  before  tbe  Lord  destroyed  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  even  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  like  the  land  of  Egypt,  as  thou  comest 
unto  Zoan."  Now,  the  richest  part  of  the  land  of  Egypt  was  "as  thou  comest 
unto  Zoan."  The  adjacent  delta-land,  "well  watered  every-where,"  was  of  the 
most  exuberant  fertility.  Mos'oudy,  the  Arab  historian  of  the  tenth  century, 
says :  "  The  place  was  formerly  a  district  which  had  not  its  equal  in  Egypt  for 
fine  air,  fertility  and  wealth.  Gardens,  plantations  of  palms  and  other  trees, 
vines,  and  cultivated  fields  met  the  eye  in  every  direction."!  This  opinion  is 
fully  borne  out  by  the  Letter  of  Panbesa,2  which  describes  "  the  field  of  Zoan  "  as 
it  was  in  the  time  of  Moses.  "Nothing  can  compare  with  it  in  the  Theban  land 
and  soil,"  says  this  ancient  document.  "It  is  pleasant  to  live  in.  Its  fields  are 
full  of  good  things,  and  life  passes  in  constant  plenty  and  abundance.  Its  canals 
are  rich  in  fish,  its  lakes  swarm  with  birds,  its  meadows  are  green  with  vegeta- 
bles, there  is  no  end  of  the  lentiles ;  melons  with  a  taste  like  honey  grow  in  the 
irrigated  fields.  Its  barns  are  full  of  wheat  and  durra,  and  reach  as  high  as 
heaven.  Onions  and  sesame  are  in  the  enclosures,  and  the  apple-tree  blooms. 
The  vine,  the  almond-tree  and  the  fig-tree  grow  in  the  gardens.  Plenty  and 
abundance  are  perpetual  in  it.    He  rejoices  who  has  settled  there." 

Assuming  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  Genesis,  who  was  so  likely  to  make  this 
ideal  country  around  Zoan  the  standard  of  fertility  as  the  man  who  had  lived 
there  forty  years  and  witnessed  its  succession  of  luxuriant  crops  V  In  his  narra- 
tive, Abraham  and  Lot  had  recently  left  this  land  of  rivers  and  canals  and  lakes, 
and  therefore  the  comparison  was  all  the  more  natural.  The  abundant  waters  of 
the  plain  of  Jordan,  "  utilized  as  they  then  were  by  irrigation  far  and  wide,  must 
have  made  every  part  of  it,  as  seen  by  Abraham  and  Lot,  a  very  garden  of  Jeho- 
vah, recalling  the  traditions  of  their  own  eastern  Paradise,  or  the  glorious  beauty 
of  the  scene  they  had  recently  left  behind  them  at  Zoan,  where  the  beautiful 
Nile,  led  every-where  through  the  thirsty  soil,  repaid  the  care  by  a  fertility  and 
luxuriance  that  had  passed  into  a  proverb.  "3 

By  the  change  of  a  single  letter,  then,  we  relieve  the  confusion  of  the  clauses, 
diminish  the  topographical  difiicul%,  acquit  the  author  of  anachronistic  mention 
of  Zoar  and  of  the  folly  of  identifying  a  celebrated  plain  by  an  obscure  town,  gain 
a  distinct  advance  in  the  thought  instead  of  an  interrupting  check  upon  it, 
and  add  greatly  to  the  force  of  the  description  by  naming  as  the  standard  of 
comparison  in  point  of  fertility  "the  field  of  Zoan,"  the  kernel  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  the  richest  part  of  the  richest  country  in  the  world. 


1  Quoted  in  "The  Story  of  Tanis."    By  Amelia  B.  Edwards,  Harper's  Monthly  Magazine,  Oct., 
1886. 

2  "Records  of  the  Past"  (vol.  VI.>,  and  Brug-hsoh's  "Hi  tory  of  E  ypt"  (vol.  II.,  pp.  100-102). 

3  "  Hours  with  the  Bible."    C.  Geikie.    Vol.  I.,  pp.  370-3 


THE  WOED  ELOHIM  IN  GENESIS  I. 

By  Prof.  R.  V.  Foster,  D.  D., 
Cumberland  University,  Lebanon,  Tenn. 


Ill  the  December  Old  Testament  Student,  page  116,  Dr.  Beecher  says: 
"  The  fact  that  Elohim  usually  and  Adhonay  always  have  their  verbs  and  adjec- 
tives in  the  singular  is  discouraging  to  those  who  seek  here  a  polytheistic  mean- 
ing." Reference  is  also  made  in  the  same  connection  to  current  theories  of  the 
plural  Elohim. 

Tliat  the  word  Elohim  was  used  as  a  plural  of  excellence  can  never  be  demon- 
strated, nor  can  it  ever  be  proved  that  it  hints  even  remotely  at  the  doctrine  of 
the  trinity.  Both  hypotheses  are  extremely  improbable  conjectures.  The  word 
Elohim  is  a  Hebrew  word,  but  it,  or  its  equivalent,  existed  outside  of  the  sphere 
of  revelation  before  it  existed  witliiu  that  sphere.  Outside  of  this  sphere  it  was 
an  ordinary  plural,  denoting  several  or  many  gods,  because  the  outside  peoples 
were  polytheistic  and  had  use  for  just  such  a  term  to  express  what  they  regarded  as 
the  prominent  divine  element  inhering  in  more  than  one  god.  When  the  word  was 
brought  within  the  sphere  of  the  religion  of  Israel,  its  plural  form  was  brought 
with  it,  and  in  this  form  it  was  applied  to  the  one  true  God,  but  it  was  not  applied 
to  him  as  a  suggestion  either  of  majesty  or  trinity.  So  remote  and  metaphysical 
a  hint  of  the  transcendent  excellence,  or  the  triune  personality  of  God,  would  have 
been  of  no  practical  value  to  anyone,  except,  perhaps,  to  those  already  informed 
of  these  things  by  a  supernatural  revelation.  The  idea  of  majesty  or  trinity  is 
not  the  idea  that  would  naturally  be  attached  to  the  plural  term.  When  it  was 
brought  within  the  sphere  of  revelation  and  used  in  its  plural  form  to  designate 
the  one  true  God,  it  was  done  because  there  was  no  other  generally  understood 
name  by  which  to  call  him.  Elohim  really  has  no  singular  form.  El  (or  Eloah) 
denotes,  not  one  god,  but  one  among  many  gods,  in  so  far  as  it  designates  an  indi- 
vidual at  all.  Had  the  writer  of  Gen.  i.  said,  "  In  the  beginning  El  created  the 
heaven  and  the  earth,"  the  statement  would  have  been  as  polytheistic  as  it  is  in  the 
present  case,  perhap.s  even  more  so.  It  would  have  meant  that  one  among  the  many 
gods  dill  it;  and  the  ancient  Hebrew  might  have  asked,  "  Which  one  of  them  did 
it,  Rii,  or  Osiris,  or  Baal,  or  Chemosh  V"  and  .so  on  through  the  list.  And  he  ac- 
tually did  ask  it, -even  though  no  term  of  tlie  singular  number  was  here  used.  The 
doctrine  that  there  is  only  one  God  was  lost  and  found  again.  At  the  time  when 
Genesis  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  written,  it  was  in  process  of  being 
found.  The  new  revelations  had  to  coin  new  words  and  adapt  old  ones,  as  well 
as  it  might,  just  as  Christianity  had  to  do  in  the  case  of  the  Cireek  language.  In 
order  that  the  recipients  of  the  new  revelations  might  eventually  no  longer  doubt 
that  tliere  is  only  one  God,  expedients  had  to  be  resorted  to.  Tlie  use  of  no  one 
term,  whether  of  the  singular  or  plural  form,  would  settle  the  question.  One  of 
these  expedients,  we  may  suppose,  was  a  syntactical  one — the  use  of  the  singular 
verb,  or  of  the  definite  article,  witli  Elohim  ;  perhaps  another  was  the  invention,  or 
at  any  rate  the  adoption,  of  a  new  nieiuorial  name  by  which  the  true  God  should 
ever  afterward  be  distinguished  ;  perhaps  another  was  a  course  of  experimental 
*3 
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tests — Jehovah  permitting  himself,  so  to  speak,  to  be  brought  into  collision  with 
the  so-called  gods  of  the  nations,  in  order  that  the  Hebrews  might  have  sensible 
proof  of  his  superiority  and,  finally,  of  the  nothingness  of  the  other  gods.  The 
biblical  revelation,  of  course,  always  insists  on  a  rigid  monotheism;  and  the  very 
fact  that  it  does  this  so  strenuously,  even  in  its  earliest  stages,  seems  to  imply  that 
monotheism  was  not  the  prevailing  belief  at  that  time.  Here  and  there  a  pre- 
Mosaic  saint,  like  Abraham,  may  have  been  a  monotheist.  But  it  is  a  noticeable 
fact  that  in  his  appearances  to  Isaac.  Jacob,  Moses,  and  the  Israelites,  Jehovah 
was  accustomed  to  introduce  himself  as  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  "the 
God  of  thy  fathers,"  "the  God  which  brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,"  thus 
enabling  those  to  whom  he  appeared  to  identify  him,  instead  of  mistaking  him 
for  some  other  god.  The  term  Elohim  was  originally  polytheistic,  a  simple  ordi- 
nary plural,  and  not  a  metaphysical  one.  But  when  the  Hebrew  language  came 
to  be  used  as  the  vehicle  of  revelation,  a  new  meaning  was  gradually  given  this 
word  just  as  new  meanings  were  given  many  others.  But  if  a  polytheistic  Egyp- 
tian, or  Canaanite,  familiar  with  the  Hebrew  language,  had  read  the  first  verse 
of  Genesis,  he  would  probably  have  understood  it  in  a  polytheistic  sense,  ni\less 
the  singular  verb  with  which  Elohim  is  construed  had  been  suggestive  to  him 
of  something  more  than  bad  syntax.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  so  far  as  the 
use  of  the  plural  Elohim  in  Gen.  i.,  and  other  passages,  is  concerned,  we  can  infer 
nothing  whatever  concerning  the  polytheistic  or  monotheistic  nature  of  the 
religion  of  Israel.  The  fact  appears  to  be  that  the  religion  was  monotheistic, 
while  the  people  were  polytheistic,  at  least  for  a  long  while.  "  Jehovah,  he  is 
God ;  there  is  none  else  beside  him,"  was  a  truth  which  they  did  not  learn  in  a 
day. 

Nor  do  I  think  that  the  plural  expression  "  we  will  make,"  in  verse  26,  hints 
at  any  degree  of  polytheism  within  the  sphere  of  revelation  ;  nor  does  it  contain  a 
suggestion  of  the  trinity  or  of  majesty.  As  in  the  case  of  Elohim,  so  remote  and 
vague  a  suggestion  of  the  trinity  could  not  have  been  distinguished  at  tliat  early 
day  from  polytheism — the  very  error  against  which  it  was  so  earnestly  desired  to 
protect  Israel.  It  may  suggest  the  trinity  to  us,  but  it  could  not  have  done  so  to 
the  first  readers  of  the  passage,  and  this  latter  is  the  main  point.  And  as  for  the 
royal  "  we,"  aside  from  the  fact  that  such  a  use  of  the  pronoun  is  extremely  rare 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  perhaps  altogether  unknown  to  the  writer  of  Genesis, 
the  pronoun  "I,"  when  God  speaks,  is  vastly  more  royal  than  "we."  How 
would  it  do  to  substitute  "we"  for  "I"  in  this  passage:  "  Where  wast  thou 
when  I  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth  ?"  and  in  other  similar  ones  ?  It  would 
not  do  at  all.  The  expression  under  consideration  is  a  quotation.  If  the  author 
had  been  using  the  indirect  style  of  discourse,  he  might  have  written,  "  And  God 
said  that  he  would  make  man,"  using  the  singular  instead  of  the  plural  verb.  But 
he  puts  words  into  the  mouth  of  God.  still  using  the  word  Elohim  in  the  singular 
sense,  as  he  had  done  in  the  preceding  instances.  Elohim,  with  him,  is  still  one, 
and  the  only  one.  I  conceive  that  he  quotes  him  here  as  saying  "  We  will  iitake," 
because  in  the  revelation-vision  (whether  poetical  or  real)  Elohim  was  repre- 
sented to  him  as  addressing  the  intelligent  and  holy  beings  whom  he  had  already 
created.  Doubtless  these  had  witnessed  with  great  joy  and  expressions  of  praise 
the  creative  acts  just  described,  and  now  Elohim  by  way  of  loving  concession,  as 
a  father  to  his  children,  says  to  them  :  "  We  will  now  make  man  in  the  same 
image  and  likeness  as  you  and  I  are.    He  also  shall  be  one  of  the  sons  of  God." 
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Nor  does  this  view  at  all  require  that  we  should  go  to  the  extreme  of  ancient 
Jewish  vagaries  in  regard  to  angelic  co-operation  with  God  in  the  work  of  crea- 
tion, though  it  postulates  the  generally  admitted  fact  that  the  existence  of  angelic 
beings  was  recognized  in  the  earliest  ages  even  where  there  had  been  no  direct 
supernatural  revelation  on  the  subject. 

This  exegesis  ma)'  be  wrong  ;  but  it  is  respectfully  submitted.  It  is  not  poly- 
theistic, and  it  violates  no  known  facts  in  the  case,  nor  does  it  involve  a  meta- 
physical and  unliistorical  presupposition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity,  or  of  the 
so-called  pluralis  majestatis. 


THE  CAPHTOEIM. 

WHO  WERE  THESE  PEOPLE  AND  WHERE  WAS  THEIR  ORIGINAL  HOME? 

By  Rev.  A.  Hallen, 


The  Caphtorim  are  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  in  Deut.  ii.  23,  and  Gen. 
X.  4.  Caphtor  is  found  in  Dent.  ii.  23 ;  Jer.  xlvii.  4,  and  Amos  ix.  7.  According 
to  Deut.  II.  23,  the  Caphtorim  came  forth  from  Caphtor,  destroyed  the  Avvim, 
who  dwelt  along  the  southern  sea-coast  of  Palestine,  and  occupied  their  country. 
The  usual  name  for  this  people  in  the  Old  Testament  is  Philistines.  In  harmony 
with  this  it  is  said  in  Amos  ix.  7,  that  Jehovah  brought  the  Philistines  up  from 
Caphtor,  as  he  brought  Israel  from  Egypt ;  and  Jeremiah  calls  the  Philistines  the 
"  remnant  of  the  isle  (or  sea-coast)  of  Caphtor." 

Four  different  countries  have  been  regarded  as  the  Caphtor  of  the  Bible : 

1)  Cappadocia.  Tliis  view  is  supported  by  the  Septuagint,  tlie  Vulgate,  the 
Syriac  Version  and  the  Targums.  The  only  reason  that  led  these  ancient  versions 
to  render  Caphtor  Cappadocia  was  probably  the  similarity  in  sound  between  the 
two  names.  But  even  this  support  fails  when  we  learn  that  the  ancient  name  of 
Cappadocia  was  Catpatuk. 

2)  Cyprus.  Against  this  identification  speaks  the  fact  that  Cyprus,  in  the 
Old  Testament,  is  called  Chittim,  whicli  by  no  means  resembles  Caphtor. 

3)  Crete.  Many  considerations  favor  this  view.  In  Zeph.  ii.  .5,  and  Ezek. 
XXV.  16,  the  Philistines  are  identified  with  the  Cherethim ;  and  in  1  Sam.  xxx. 
14,  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it,  is  called  "  the  South  of  the 
Cherethim."  Cherethim  is  probably  the  Hebrew  word  for  Cretans,  and  the  Sep- 
tuagint lenders  it  Kftf/rm  in  Ezek.  xxv.  16,  and  Zeph.  ii.  5.  Caphtor  is  called 
an  island  by  Jeremiah,  (ireek  and  Roman  writers  also  favor  this  supposition. 
Stephanus  relates  that  Gaza,  the  chief  city  of  the  Pliilistines,  was  called  Minoa, 
after  the  Cretan  sea-king  Minos,  who  came  there  witli  his  brotliers  Acakos  and 
Rhadamantos,  and  named  the  place  after  himself.  Tacitus,  mistaking  the  Jews 
for  the  Pliilistines,  states  that  they  left  Crete  and  settled  on  the  extreme  border 
of  Lyl)ia. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  strong  objections  to  this  identification.  In 
Gen.  X.  13,  14.  the  Caphtorim  are  classed  as  belonging  to  Egypt,  and  Crete  is  too 
far  removed  from  that  country  to  be  counted  as  belonging  to  it.  The  Philistines 
are  said,  verse  14,  to  have  come  forth  from  the  territoi-y  of  the  Casluhim,  which 
is  generally  admitted  to  be  Casiotis,  or  the  country  between  the  Delta  of  the 
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Nile  and  Palestine.  It  also  seems  improbable  that  the  Caphtorim  should  come  by 
water  from  distant  Crete  and  be  able  to  destroy  the  powerful  Avvim  and  take 
their  country,  or  that  the  Phoenicians  would  allow  another  sea-faring  people  to 
settle  in  their  immediate  vicinity. 

4)  The  Delta  of  the  Nile. 

We  regard  this  solution  of  the  problem  as  the  true  one.  The  genealogical 
table  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  which  really  is  geographical  and  ethno- 
graphical, places  the  Caphtorim  among  the  descendants  of  Mizraim,  and  we  must 
therefore  seek  for  their  home  somewhere  in  Egypt.  The  same  table  further  states 
that  the  Philistines  came  from  the  territory  of  the  Casluhim,  which,  as  already  has 
been  said,  belonged  to  Egypt.  This,  however,  seems  to  contradict  the  fact  that 
they  came  from  Caphtor.  Some  scholars  have  therefore  thought  that  the  relative 
clause  in  verse  14  has  been  misplaced  and  that  the  passage  should  read  "  Caphto- 
rim, whence  went  forth  the  Philistines."  That  such  a  mistake  has  been  made 
is  possible,  but  hardly  probable,  as  the  parallel  passage  in  1  Chron.  i.  12,  has  the 
same  reading  as  Gen.  x.  13,  14.  A  more  acceptable  explanation  may  be  given. 
When  the  Philistines  left  the  Delta  they  passed  through  Casiotis,  and  perhaps 
stayed  there  for  a  while,  and  when  they  entered  Palestine  they  actually  came 
forth  from  the  land  of  the  Casluhim.  The  comparative  ease  with  which  a  strong 
people  might  enter  the  country  of  the  Awim  in  this  way  and  expel  or  destroy  its 
inhabitants  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Ebers  has  shown  in  his  "  Aegypten  und  die  Biicher  Mose's  "  that  the  Delta 
was  called  by  the  Egyptians  "kaft"  or  "kaft-ur"  (great  kaft).  As  it  was  a 
sea-coast,  or  almost  an  island,  it  was  also  called  by  its  Phoenician  settlers  "  Ai- 
kaft,"  Ai  (♦{<)  meaning  sea-coast  or  island  and  kaft  curved  or  6e»if,  from  a  Hebrew 
root  kaphath  which  also  is  found  in  Egyptian.  Ai-kaft  then  means  the  curved  sea- 
coast,  which  is  a  fitting  name  for  the  land  about  the  mouths  of  the  Nile.  This 
name  is  similar  to  the  Greek  Ai-jrjjrrof ,  which  the  Greeks  probably  derived  from  it 
through  the  Phoenicians. 

But  whence  came  the  inhabitants  of  the  Delta  ?  They  were  not  Egyptians. 
These  latter  first  settled  in  Upper  Egypt  and  then  pushed  gradually  northward. 
The  Delta  was  occupied  by  Phoenicians.  This  sea- faring  people  very  early  became 
acquainted  with  the  unoccupied  coast  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  began  to  settle  there. 
They  founded  the  maritime  towns  of  Tanis  and  Ilerakleapolis-parva.  As  they 
increased  in  number  they  moved  southward,  came  in  contact  with  the  Egyp- 
tians and  gradually  adopted  their  culture.  They  preserved  their  independence, 
and  their  kings  reigned  as  cotemporary  dynasties  (the  ninth  and  tenth)  during  the 
reign  of  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  dynasties.  In  the  time  of  the  12th 
dynasty,  Semitic  families  were  seeking  admittance  also  in  Upper  Egypt,  as  is  seen 
from  monuments  belonging  to  that  time.  That  there  was  close  intercourse 
between  Phoenicia  and  Egypt  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  Phoenicians  very  early 
got  their  alphabet  from  the  Egyptian  hieratical  characters.  It  was  then  simpli- 
fied, and  became  the  basis  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  alphabets.  This  derivation 
of  the  Phcenician  alphabet  from  the  complicated  hieratical  characters  could  hardly 
have  taken  place  if  the  two  peoples  had  not  lived  together  in  Egypt.  Monuments 
in  Phoenicia  and  Egypt  testify  of  intercourse  between  the  two  countries.  Phoe- 
nicia itself  was  called  "kaft"  or  "kafatha,"  as  the  table  of  Kanopus  shows, 
where  in  the  Greek  translation  "kaft"  is  rendered  <pmviKiK.  The  name  of  the 
colony  had  been  transferred  to  the  mother  country. 
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During  the  thirteenth  dynasty  there  was  a  great  influx  of  Semites  who  finally 
overpowered  the  legitimate  Ijiugs  and  reigned  under  the  name  of  Hyksos  in  Lower 
Egypt  for  500  years,  or  from  about  2150  till  about  1650  B.  C.  During  this  time 
the  Israelites  came  down  to  Egypt  and  were  well  received  by  the  kindred  rulers 
of  the  country.  The  legitimate  kings,  who  had  withdrawn  to  Upper  Egypt, 
at  last  succeeded  in  expelling  the  intruders,  and  most  of  them  returned  to  Asia. 
A  part  of  the  Caphtorim  probably  left  Egypt  at  the  same  time,  passed  through 
the  territory  of  the  Casluhim,  occupied  the  southern  coast  of  Palestine,  and 
became  almost  neighbors  to  their  Phoenician  ancestors.  At  the  time  of  the  exodus 
the  Philistines  were  already  settled  in  their  country  and  were  very  powerful,  as  is 
seen  from  Exod.  xiii.  17,  According  to  Gen.  xx.  21,26,  the  Philistines  dwelt 
in  Gerar  as  early  as  the  tune  of  Abraham  and  Isaac.  This  would  imply  that 
already  at  that  time  some  Philistines  had  settled  there,  coming  either  from  Caph- 
tor  or  Phcenicia.  The  inhabitants  of  that  region  may,  however,  be  called  Philis- 
tines, not  because  they  really  were  so,  but  because  they  inhabited  a  country  which 
afterwards  was  called  Philistia. 

The  Phcenicians  had  colonies  not  only  in  Egypt,  but  also  in  Asia  Minor,  the 
islands  of  tlie  ^Egean  Sea,  Crete,  Italy  and  Africa.  Tliere  were  probably  settlers 
in  Crete  both  from  Phoenicia  and  Lower  Egypt,  and  these  kept  up  intercourse 
with  ttieir  former  homes.  When  the  Hyksos  were  expelled  a  part  of  the  Caph- 
torim may  have  removed  to  Crete,  and  when  later  they  were  pressed  by  the  Greeks 
they  may  have  joined  their  brethren  wlio  had  already  found  a  home  in  Palestine. 
Thus  the  previously  mentioned  identification  of  the  PhDistines  with  the  Cretans 
may  be  explained. 

The  Phcenicians,  and  therefore  the  settlers  in  the  Delta,  and  the  Philistines 
were,  as  has  already  been  suggested,  Semites.  This  is  proved  by  their  language 
and  religion.  The  Phoenician  language,  as  found  on  monuments  and  coins,  is 
closely  allied  to  the  Hebrew,  and  so  is  the  remnant  of  the  Philistine  tongue  that 
is  preserved  in  the  names  of  kings  and  cities  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament. 
It  is  also  evident  that  the  Hebrews  found  no  difficulty  in  understanding  their 
Philistine  neighbors.  Both  the  Phoenicians  and  the  Philistines  worshiped  the 
old  Semitic  gods,  Baal  and  Astarte.  We  feel,  therefore,  safe  in  affirming  that 
they  were  Semitic  peoples.  In  the  Bible  division  of  mankind,  however,  they  are 
placed  among  the  Hamites.  But  that  division  is  not  altogether  based  on 
real  race  distinctions.  The  ancients  did  not  possess  our  means  and  ability  of  trac- 
ing the  affinities  of  the  different  nations,  but  divided  them  more  according  to 
their  civilization  and  usages  than  according  to  their  origin.  The  Plioenicians  and 
Philistines  tlierefore  were  classed  as  belonging  to  a  family  entirely  different  from 
the  Hebrews.  A  true  elassiflcation  would,  no  doubt,  designate  at  least  a  part  of 
the  Hamites,  and  perhaps  all  of  them,  as  a  branch  of  the  Semites  which  had 
attained  to  a  civilization  different  from  that  of  their  other  Semitic  brethren. 
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April  10.  Joseph  Exalted.    Gen.  xli.  33-48. 

April  17.  Joseph  Makes  himself  Known.    Gen.  xlv.  1-15. 

April  24.  Joseph  and  his  Father.    Gen.  xlvii.  1-12. 

Mat    1.  Israel  in  Egypt.    Exod.  i.  6-14. 

May    8.  The  Child  Moses.    Exod.  ii.  1-10. 

The  one  common  subject  of  these  five  lessons  is  Israel  in  Egypt.  If  the 
account  of  the  descent  of  the  Israelite  people  into  Egypt,  and  their  residence  there, 
is  to  be  regarded  as  historical,  it  must  be  understood  consistently  with  itself,  and 
with  the  other  known  facts  in  the  case.  This  is  a  self-evident  principle  of  inter- 
pretation, but  one  which  is  not  in  all  particulars  followed  in  our  received  tradi- 
tional understanding  of  this  part  of  the  Bible.  For  fifteen  centuries  preceding  the 
one  in  which  we  live,  the  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament  has  descended  to 
us  through  a  succession  of  men  who  paid  little  attention  to  the  geography  of  the 
countries  where  the  events  occurred,  who  were  entirely  without  the  helps  which 
recent  investigations  have  brought  to  light,  and  who  were  actuated  by  a  disposi- 
tion to  make  the  Bible  stories  as  wonderful  as  possible.  Most  of  us  received  the 
stories,  with  this  interpretation  put  upon  them,  when  we  were  little  children  ;  we 
bring  our  imperfect  childish  conception  of  the  matter  into  our  present  understand- 
ing of  it.  In  the  circumstances,  none  of  us  should  be  surprised  if,  on  reviewing 
the  evidence,  we  find  that  we  have  been  accustomed  to  suppose  that  the  Bible 
teaches  some  things  which  it  clearly  does  not  teach,  concerning  these  events. 
These  considerations  are  especially  important  just  now,  because  many  who  deny 
the  credibility  of  the  facts  stated  in  the  Bible,  really  base  their  denials  quite  as 
much  on  what  the  Bible  is  commonly  supposed  to  mean,  as  on  what  the  Bible  says. 

In  Gen.  xlvi.,  Exod.  i.,  vi.,  is  a  list  of  "all  the  souls  that  came  with  Jacob 
into  Egypt"  (Gen.  xlvi.  26).  The  question  of  the  ages  of  these  persons  is 
of  some  importance  in  itself,  and  of  more  importance  for  the  light  it  throws  on 
other  matters.  Jacob  was  130  years  old  when  he  came  to  Egypt,  Gen.  xlvii.  9. 
Joseph  was  then  thirty-nine  (Gen.  xli.  46,  53;  xlv.  11).  It  follows  that  Jacob 
was  ninety-one  years  old  when  Joseph  was  born,  and  ninety-seven  years  old 
when  he  returned  to  Canaan.  If  we  suppose  the  interval  between  Jacob's  service 
for  his  wives  and  that  for  his  cattle,  Gen.  xxxi.  41,  etc.,  to  have  been  twenty 
years,  Reuben,  Joseph's  oldest  brother,  may  have  been  twenty-six  years  older 
than  himself,  that  is,  may  have  been  about  sixty-five  years  old  at  the  descent  to 
Egypt.  Evidently,  the  older  sons  of  Jacob  were  old  enough  to  have  children  and 
grandchildren  of  their  own.  On  the  other  hand,  within  tlie  thirty-three  years 
after  Jacob's  return,  there  had  occurred  the  marriage  of  Judah,  the  births  of  the 
three  sons  of  that  marriage,  the  successive  marriages  and  deaths  of  the  two  elder 
sons,  then  an  interval  of  some  years,  and  after  that  the  births  of  Pliarez  and  Zerah, 
Gen.  xxxviii.  It  follows  that  the  latter  must  have  been  very  little  boys,  at  the 
time  of  the  going  down  into  Egypt,  and  that  Ilezron  and  Ilamul,  Gen.  xlvi.  12, 
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were  born  some  years  later.  Further,  Benjamin  was  bom  after  Jacob  returned 
to  Canaan,  Gen.  xxxv.  18.  Hence  his  ten  sons,  Gen.  xlvi.  21,  if  they  were  all 
born  before  the  descent  into  Egypt,  must  have  been  young  boys  at  that  time,  and 
probably  from  more  mothers  than  one.  Again,  .Joseph  was  twenty-eight  years  old 
at  the  time  of  the  dreams  of  the  chief  butler  and  chief  baker,  Gen.  xli.  46, 1.  lie 
had  then  been  for  a  considerable  time  in  prison,  and  had  previously  for  a  long 
time  been  Potiphar's  overseer.  Gen.  xxxix.  5,  6,  and  had  before  that  had  time  to 
make  the  reputation  that  led  to  his  appointment.  From  these  instances  it 
appears  that  Jacob's  sons  and  grandsons  were  old  enough  to  marry,  to  have 
families,  to  do  a  man's  work  in  the  world,  when  they  were  not  much  more  than 
twenty  years  of  age.  This  confirms  the  position  heretofore  taken  in  these  notes, 
that  the  extreme  ages  reached  by  the  patriarchs  indicate,  not  that  human  life  then 
had  a  longer  average  than  in  subsequent  times,  but  rather  that  the  stock  whence 
Israel  sprang  was  apt  occasionally  to  produce  men  of  extraordinary  vigor  and 
length  of  life. 

Were  the  seventy  "souls,"  a  few  of  them  not  yet  born,  with  the  addition  of 
the  wives  of  Jacob's  sons,  all  the  persons  who  came  into  Egypt  with  Jacob? 
This,  I  believe,  is  commonly  asserted;  but  is  it  what  the  writer  of  the  list 
intended  us  to  understand '?  Are  we  to  understand  that  among  all  Jacob's  grand- 
children there  was  but  one  girl?  See  Gen.  xlvi.  17,  7.  In  view  of  the  early 
marriages  of  Benjamin  and  Joseph  and  Er,  are  we  to  hold  that,  previous  to  the 
descent  into  Egypt,  none  of  Jacob's  sons  possessed  grandchildren  ?  Further,  who 
are  Jacob's  daughters,  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  35 ;  xlvi.  7,  and  in  the  latter 
place  expressly  distinguished  from  his  sons'  daughters  ?  Further  still,  does  this 
author  mean  that,  when  they  went  to  Egypt,  they  abandoned  their  numerous 
servants  and  retainers  ? 

When  Abraham  pursued  the  four  kings,  he  could  equip  318  men  from  among 
those  of  his  home-born  dependants  who  were  available  for  a  sudden  emergency, 
Gen.  XIV.  14.  Several  times  afterward,  the  clan  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob 
is  represented  as  increasing,  and  never  as  diminishing,  e.  g.,  Gen.  xxvi.  16,  etc. 
It  is  represented  that  Jacob  brought  a  large  re-enforcement  from  Padan-aram, 
XXX.  43;  XXXI.  16;  xxxii.  10;  xxxvi.  7,  etc.  Two  only  of  his  ten  adult  sons 
had  a  force  suflBcient  for  the  capture  of  Shechem,  xxxiv.  25.  When  the  family 
came  into  Egypt,  they  came  with  their  cattle  and  their  goods,  xlvi.  6.  What 
became  of  their  servants  and  retainers  ?  Nothing  is  said  concerning  them ;  the 
traditional  interpretation  therefore  concludes  that  the  author  of  Genesis  held 
that  there  were  no  servants  or  retainers  of  Jacob  who  came  into  Egypt — nobody 
at  all  except  the  sixty-seven  persons  who  are  named,  and  the  wives  of  Jacob's 
sons.    Is  this  a  just  conclusion  ? 

When  we  speak  of  Jacob's  sons  buying  corn  in  Egypt,  I  am  afraid  that  the 
average  picture  in  the  minds  of  Christian  people  is  that  of  just  ten  men,  leading 
or  riding  just  ten  donkeys,  buying  so  much  corn  as  the  ten  donkeys  could  carry, 
and  carrying  home  their  purchase  with  them.  1  am  afraid  that  1  should  be 
accused  of  caviling,  if  I  should  ask  how  long  it  would  lake  the  ten  heavily  loaded 
donkeys  to  go  from  the  capital  of  Egypt  to  Beer-sheba,  or  how  much  corn  would 
be  left,  after  furnishing  subsistence  for  the  caravan  by  the  way.  If  any  of  us 
have  this  idea  of  the  matter,  then  certainly  we  need  to  modify  it.  Let  us  modify 
it  not  by  conjecturally  throwing  in  a  few  extra  donkeys,  but  by  'looking  at  the 
facts.     Unless  tlie  clans  of  Isaac  and  Jacob  had  unaccountably  dwindled  within 
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a  few  years,  the  purchase  must  have  beeu  of  a  grain-supply  for  some  thousands 
of  people.  Egypt  at  that  time  possessed  systems  of  transportation  both  by  land 
and  water.  The  grain  business  was  a  monopoly,  conducted  by  Joseph  for  the 
king ;  but  the  grain  was  stored  in  cities  in  various  parts  of  Egypt,  xli.  48.  In 
the  circumstances,  we  must  think  of  the  ten  men  riding  their  asses,  their 
purchase-money  with  them,  making  the  most  respectable  show  they  were  able, 
going  to  the  headquarters  for  grain-sales,  where  Joseph  was,  and  transacting 
their  business;  the  grain  itself  would  naturally  be  delivered  from  the  most  con- 
venient store-city,  and  by  the  most  convenient  transportation,  to  some  place 
where  Jacob's  men  would  meet  it  with  a  caravan  sufficient  for  transporting  it 
home. 

If  we  altogether  understood  the  principles  on  which  the  genealogies  found  in 
the  Bible  are  written,  we  should  doubtless  be  able  to  explain  just  how  the  seventy 
"ancestral  heads"  mentioned  in  the  list  are  to  be  distinguished  from  all  other 
persons ;  that  would  carry  with  it  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  writers  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  habitually  think  of  these  seventy  as  properly  consti- 
tuting the  Israel  that  went  into  Egypt.  But  if  they  thought  of  this  fact  as  histor- 
ical, they  certainly  did  not  understand  it  as  conflicting  with  the  other  fact  that 
seems  to  be  so  clearly  implied  in  the  narrative,  namely,  that  Jacob  took  to  Egypt 
the  whole  body  of  his  servants  and  retainers.  It  seems  to  follow  that  these 
dependants,  since  they  were  mainly  of  the  same  race  with  himself,  and  were  all 
included  in  the  covenant  of  circumcision,  became  gradually  blended,  while  in 
Egypt,  with  the  blood-kindred  of  Jacob,  so  that  all  alike  were  reckoned  Israelites. 
As  Esau  had  already  become  the  head  and  "father"  of  a  strong  people,  made  up 
largely  of  the  kindred  of  his  wives  and  their  tribesmen,  so  each  of  the  immediate 
descendants  of  Jacob  became  the  ancestral  head  of  a  tribe,  or  a  family,  not  made 
up  exclusively  of  his  lineal  descendants,  but  including  others  who,  for  various 
reasons,  came  to  be  identified  with  that  particular  division  of  Israel. 

The  cases  of  Simeon,  Judah  and  Joseph,  Gen.  xlvi.  10,  12,  27,  and  parallel 
passages,  show  that  Canaanite  or  Egyptian  blood  might  be  admitted  into  the 
Israelite  lines  of  descent.  To  what  extent  the  Israel  that  went  into  Egypt  may 
have  there  received  additions  through  intermarriages  with  other  peoples,  or  by 
adoptions  from  other  peoples,  no  one  is  qualified  to  say ;  but  the  circumstances 
were  such  as  afforded  peculiar  facilities  for  growtli  of  this  sort. 

The  duration  of  the  sojourn  is  described  in  the  Bible  in  the  following  forms  : 
Exactly  430  years,  Exod.  xii.  40,  41 ;  430  years,  "in  Egypt  and  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,"  Sept.  ibid.;  430  years,  beginning  with  the  date  when  the  covenant  was 
made  with  Abraham,  Gal.  iii.  17  ;  400  years.  Gen.  xv.  13,  Acts  vii.  6 ;  the  fourth 
generation.  Gen.  xv.  16.  In  the  tribe  of  Levi,  the  names  of  Levi,  Kohath, 
Amram,  Aaron  .span  the  time  of  the  sojourn;  in  some  of  the  other  tribes,  the 
generations  are  more  numerous.  In  the  Sunday  School  Times  of  Jan.  29,  1887, 
Prof.  W.  H.  Green  says  that,  according  to  1  Chron.  vii.  23-27,  Joshua  is  tenth  in 
descent  from  Jacob.  Supposing  this  to  be  correct  (the  list  in  Chronicles  is  of 
uncertain  interpretation),  and  supposing  the  sojourn  in  Egypt  to  have  been  the 
215  years  that  the  Septuagint  and  St.  Paul  make  it  to  be,  there  is  room  for  the 
entire  succession,  without  supposing  any  father  to  have  been  less  than  22  years 
old  at  the  birth  of  his  eldest  son.  Certainly  all  the  biblical  evidence  fits  this  view 
of  the  case,  and  does  not  so  well  fit  any  other.  There  has  been  a  disposition 
among  interpreters  to  stretch  the  time  as  much  as  possible,  in  order  to  give  time 
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enough  for  Israel  to  multiply  to  the  600,000  fighting  men  of  the  times  of  the 
Exodus ;  but  what  has  been  said  above  as  to  the  number  who  went  into  Egypt, 
and  the  possibility  of  increase  by  absorption,  shows  tliat  no  stretching  of  this 
sort  is  necessary. 

Tlie  tradition  handed  down  through  Syncellus  is  that  the  Pharaoh  of  .Joseph 
was  the  last  of  the  Shepherd  Kings,  the  last  king  of  the  seventeenth  djTiasty. 
Between  the  accession  of  this  king  and  that  of  Menephthah,  who  is  commonly 
regarded  as  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus,  the  numbers  given  in  Rawlinson  make  it 
to  have  been  a  period  of  about  360  years,  but  with  some  gaps  to  be  filled,  and  some 
doubtful  passages  to  be  adjusted.  But  it  is  hardly  possible  that  this  Pharaoh 
was  one  of  the  Shepherd  Kings,  Gen.  xlvi.  34.  A  period  of  21.5  years  before  the 
Exodus  would  begin  somewhere  in  the  middle  years  of  the  famous  Thotmes  III., 
perhaps  just  before  he  entered  upon  the  expeditions  in  which  he  devastated 
Palestine  and  Syria.  This  cast  of  the  dates  seems  to  me  much  more  likely  than 
the  other.  So  great  a  conqueror  as  Tliotmes  needed  a  man  of  Joseph's  ability  at 
home,  to  look  after  his  affairs,  and  keep  him  from  bankrupting  his  kingdom. 

On  any  theory  of  the  chronology,  while  Israel  was  safe  and  increasing  in 
Egypt,  Canaan,  the  land  of  their  sojournings,  was  being  crossed  and  recrossed  by 
the  armies  that  carried  on  the  wars  of  the  various  Pharaohs.  Rameses  I.,  the 
founder  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  reigned  but  one  year,  or  a  little  more.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Seti,  who  reigned  thirty  years  or  more,  but  who,  after  twelve 
years,  associated  with  himself  his  son,  afterward  the  distinguished  Barneses  II., 
at  that  time  a  young  boy.  If  common  opinion  is  correct,  the  foster-mother  of 
Moses  was  a  daughter  of  either  Rameses  I.  or  of  Seti.  As  Rameses  II.  reigned 
sixty-seven  years,  and  Moses  was  eighty  years  old  at  some  time  during  the  early 
part  of  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Moses  and  Rameses  must  have  been  nearly  of 
an  age ;  as  boys,  we  may  fancy  that  they  played  and  studied  together.  The  policy 
for  oppressing  the  Israelites  began  pretty  promptly  upon  the  accession  of  this 
dynasty.  Perhaps  the  flight  of  JNIoses  from  Egypt  occurred  not  very  long  after 
Rameses  II.  became  sole  king.  In  view  of  these  facts,  if  the  Sunday-school  pub- 
lishers of  the  month  do  not  make  a  somewhat  conspicuous  use  of  the  hideous 
recently  unrolled  mummy  of  this  Rameses,  they  will  prove  themselves  unaccount- 
ably neglectful  of  tlieir  opportunities. 

Josephus  {A}>t.,  II.,  X,  xi)  tells  some  wonderful  stories  concerning  the  child- 
hood and  early  manhood  of  Moses,  which  he  did  not  obtain  from  the  Scriptures. 
Probably  they  come  from  some  work  of  the  Jewish  imagination,  written  in  the 
centuries  just  before  Christ;  but  the  writer  knew  enough  of  Egyptian  history, 
as  we  have  now  learned  it  from  the  monuments,  to  make  some  correct  points,  at 
least,  in  the  setting  in  which  he  has  placed  his  stories ;  there  were  Ethiopian  wars, 
for  example,  at  the  time  assigned  to  them  by  the  story  in  Josephus. 
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The  May  number  of  The  Student  will  contain  a  "  book-study  "  of  Hosea  by 
Prof.  Francis  B.  Deuio,  of  the  Bangor  Theological  Seminary. 


A  professorship  of  the  Semitic  languages  has  recently  been  established  in  the 
University  of  Rio  de  Janiero,  and  a  professor  appointed  by  command  of  Dom 
Pedro,  Emperor  of  Brazil. 


Prof.  D.  Kauffman,  of  Buda-Pesth,  and  Dr.  A.  Berliner,  of  Berlin,  will  both 
publish,  in  the  near  future,  monograplis  in  reply  to  the  attack  made  on  Judah 
Halevi's  poetry  and  on  the  late  Leopold  Zunz  by  Professor  de  Lagarde. 


The  Knox  College  (Toronto)  Monthly  for  February  contains  five  contributed 
articles.  The  subjects  of  three  of  these  articles  are,  "  The  Moabite  Stone,"  "  The 
Study  of  the  Dead  Languages,"  "  The  Value  of  Hebrew  to  Ministers  and  Stu- 
dents." The  time,  it  would  seem,  has  come  when  college-papers  shall  discuss 
Old  Testament  and  Semitic  topics.  This  indicates  at  least  two  things, — that 
there  is  an  increased  and  increasmg  interest  in  such  subjects ;  and  that  the  influ- 
ence of  someone  is  being  felt  by  those  connected  with  the  college.  Knox  College 
is  to  be  congratulated  upon  having  in  its  faculty  the  Rev.  J.  F.  McCurdy,  Ph.  D. 


Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.  have  in  press  Abraham,  Joseph  and  Moses  in 
Egypt,  the  Stone  Lectures  for  1887,  delivered  at  Princeton  by  Rev.  Alfred  H. 
Kellogg,  D.  D.  The  author  has  for  several  years  made  a  special  study  of  Egypt- 
ology in  its  bearings  on  the  Old  Testament.  The  first  two  lectures  deal  with  the 
Egyptian  and  Hebrew  chronologies.  Lecture  III.  takes  up  Joseph  in  Egypt; 
IV.  Abraham  and  Moses ;  V.  discusses  the  place  of  the  Exodus  in  Egypt's 
history;  VI.  "The  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus."  Besides  numerous  notes,  refer- 
ences, etc.,  there  is  also  added  a  chronological  chart  which  shows  at  a  glance  the 
two  chronologies.  In  an  appendix  the  author  will  discuss  the  question  whether 
the  name  "  Hebrews  occurs  on  the  monuments." 


The  Chautauqua  Hebrew  work  will  be  conducted  this  year  as  before,  except 
that  it  will  not  be  under  the  name  of  the  American  Institute  of  Hebrew.  The 
same  advantages  will  be  offered  at  this  school  as  at  the  schools  of  the  Institute. 
It  will  open  July  10th,  and  continue  four  weeks.  Its  corps  of  instructors  will 
include  Prof.  Wm.  G.  Ballantine,  D.  D.,  of  Oberlin,  O.,  Prof.  David  G.  Lyon, 
Ph.  D.,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Prof.  Wm.  R.  Harper,  Ph.  D.,  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  Prof.  D.  A.  McClenahan,  M.  A.,  of  Allegheny,  Pa.,  and  Prof.  R.  D. 
Wilson,  Ph.  D.,  of  Allegheny,  Pa.  Instruction  will  be  given  not  only  in  He- 
brew, but  also  in  the  cognates.  The  classes  in  Assyrian,  under  the  instruction  of 
America's  pioneer  Assyriologist,  will  be  particularly  attractive. 
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The  American  Institute  of  Hebrew  will  conduct  four  Summer  Schools  of 
Hebrew  during  the  coming  summer.  These  will  be  held  at  Philadelphia  (June 
16— July  15),  at  Newton  Centre,  Mass.  (June  30— July  29),  at  the  University  of 
Virginia  (July  28— Aug.  26),  at  Evanston,  111.  (Aug.  4— Sept.  2).  Two  important 
items  in  connection  with  this  announcement  are,  (1)  the  change  of  the  location  of 
the  Chicago  School  from  Morgan  Park,  where  it  has  been  held  for  five  years,  to 
Evanston,  the  seat  of  the  North- Western  University,  with  which  is  connected  the 
Gan-ett  Biblical  Institute;  and  (2)  the  fact  that  in  the  Schools  of  1887  no  tuition- 
fee  tirill  he  charged.  Arrangements  of  such  a  nature  have  been  completed  that  for 
about  tiventy  dollars,  exclusive  of  traveling  expenses,  one  can  spend  a  month  in  a 
most  pleasant  and  profitable  work. 


One  of  the  most  necessary  yet  one  of  the  most  diiflcult  things  to  be  done  by 
conscientious  students  of  the  Old  Testament  is  the  separation  of  the  purely  liter- 
ary questions  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  superstructure  of  false  hypotheses 
that  has  been  erected  on  these  literary  discussions.  The  question,  for  example, 
as  to  the  literary  analysis  of  Genesis,  or  even  of  the  whole  Pentateuch,  is  one 
that  should  be  decided  independently,  without  taking  into  account  the  further 
problems  of  the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  and  its  position  in  the  development 
of  Old  Testament  religion.  Unfortunately  this  is  not  always  kept  in  mind,  and 
accordingly  some  accept  the  errors  of  the  one  department  on  account  of  the 
truths  in  the  other,  and  others  reject  the  truths  in  the  one  on  account  of  the 
errors  in  the  other.  The  great  trouble  with  our  analysts  is  that  they  cannot 
acknowledge  a  limit  to  their  knowledge,  and  think  that,  having  settled  with  a 
comparative  unanimity  a  division  of  the  Pentateuch  into  documents,  they  must, 
at  all  hazards,  build  up  a  general  scheme  of  religious  development  on  the  basis  of 
their  literary  analysis. 


Kev.  r.  A.  Klein,  the  discoverer  of  the  idesa-stone,  who  is  now  in  Germany, 
but  who  for  the  past  twenty-six  years  has  been  a  Protestant  missionary  in  Pales- 
tine (five  in  Nazareth,  and  twenty-one  in  Jerusalem),  says  that  the  present  popu- 
lation of  the  Holy  Land  is  divided  into  three  parts,— the  city  people,  the  village 
or  country  people,  and  the  Bedawins.  The  first  are  called  madani,  pi.  madanije; 
the  second  fellah,  pi.  felldhiti;  the  third,  hcdawi,  or  inhabitants  of  the  desert. 
The  last  named  often  call  themselves  simply  el-arab,  the  Arabs  par  excellence. 
These  three  classes  are  sharply  distinguished  from  each  other  by  their  langiuige, 
their  clothing,  the  shape  and  arrangement  of  their  houses,  and  their  general 
customs  and  manner  of  living.  The  fellahin  are  considered  the  lowest  in  the 
land,  and  the  word  fellah  is  often  used  in  derision.  The  inhabitants  of  the  cities 
imitate  the  ways  of  western  civilization,  and  pity  the  poor  peasants.  The  latter, 
in  turn,  are  tlu-  object  of  the  supreme  contempt  of  the  Bedawins.  Rev.  Klein 
gives  a  most  graphic  and  instructive  description  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  fellahin  in  the  Journal  of  the  German  Palestine  Society,  vol.  III. 


In  one  department  of  Old  Testament  study,  the  older  generations  of  scholars 
were  far  in  advance  of  the  present.  We  refer  to  the  study  of  the  post-biblical 
Hebrew,  as  this  appears  in  the  Mishna,  Talmuds,  Midrashim  and  Targums.    This 
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bears  tlie  same  relation  to  the  biblical  Hebrew  that  the  modern  Greek  does  to  the 
ancient.  Indeed,  its  relative  importance  for  the  study  of  biblical  Hebrew  is  much 
gi-eater.  In  the  days  of  the  Buxtorfs,  Christian  scholars  were  thoroughly  at  home 
in  this  lield.  At  the  present  date,  those  who  can  find  their  bearings  in  it  are  few 
and  far  between.  At  the  head  of  these  few  stands  the  venerable  Prof.  Franz 
Delitzsch,  of  Leipzig,  whose  work  in  this  department,  however,  falls  mostly  in  his 
younger  days.  The  most  energetic  Christian  scholar  in  this  field  now  is  Lie.  Dr. 
Aug.  Wiinsche,  who  has  translated  into  German  a  collection  of  old  Midrashim, 
and  has  published  them  in  thirty-four  pamphlets  in  the  Biblioilieca  Babhinica,  and 
who  has  just  issued  the  first  half  of  a  translation  of  the  Haggadic  portions  of  the 
Babylonian  Talmud.  Professor  Strack,  of  Berlin,  is  also  thoroughly  at  home  in 
this  field,  and  in  connection  with  Professor  Siegfried,  of  Jena,  has  published  a 
short  grammar  of  post-biblical  Hebrew.  The  Insiituta  Judaica,  established  within 
the  past  few  years  at  nine  German  universities,  are  devoting  much  time  and 
attention  to  the  literature. 


The  current  number  of  Hebraica  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instruct- 
ive that  has  as  yet  been  published.  The  opening  article  is  by  Kev.  Philip  A. 
Nordell,  "On  the  Synonyms  "Adhah  (mj^)  and  Qahal  ('7r7p)-"  These  syno- 
nyms are  treated  in  a  scholarly  manner  in  the  light  of  all  the  Old  Testament 
texts  in  which  they  occur,  and  the  author  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  "  the 
'adhath  Israel  was  the  technical  name  of  the  whole  body  of  circumcised  males 
above  twenty  years  of  age,  who  either  represented  all  the  people,  or  were  repre- 
sented by  the  heads  of  their  respective  families,"  and  that  "  the  qahal  was,  in 
general,  the  name  of  any  theocratic  gathering  of  the  people,  and  was  composed  of 
those  who  freely  responded  to  a  summons  proceeding  directly  or  indirectly  from 
Israel's  divine  king."  Richard  J.  11.  Gottheil,  Ph.  D.,  follows  with  a  critique  of 
Kottek's  "Das  sechste  Buch  des  Bellum  Judaicum."  Perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing to  Hebrew  scholars  is  the  article  by  Dr.  Chas.  A.  Briggs  on  "  The  Strophical 
Organization  of  Hebrew  Trimeters."  The  subject  is  treated  at  great  length, 
and  the  article  will  undoubtedly  cause  much  discussion  among  scholars.  Rob- 
ert F.  Harper,  Ph.  D.,  gives  eight  pages  of  corrections  (photo-engraved)  to 
the  Cyls.  A  and  B  of  the  Esarhaddon  inscriptions  as  published  in  I.  and  III. 
Rawlinson.  The  Rev.  F.  J.  X.  O'Conor,  S.  J.,  gives  a  photo-engraved  page 
showing  the  variations  between  the  Nebuchadnezzar  inscription  in  the  Metro- 
politan Museum,  New  York,  and  an  unpublished  inscription  of  the  same  king  in 
the  British  Museum.  In  addition,  a  list  of  the  various  inscriptions  of  this  king  is 
added.  "The  Jewish  Grammarians  of  the  Middle  Ages"  are  treated  by  Morris 
Jastrow,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.;  and  notes  on  Mabbul  ('7'120))  N'philim  (D''?'3J)'  etc.,  are 
given  by  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Cheyne,  D.  D. 
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ORIENT.* 


In  the  first  of  a  series  of  tive  lectures  published  in  this  book,  Dr.  Cook 
discusses  Palestine,  Egj-pt  and  the  future  of  Islam.  The  lectures  contain  some 
most  admirable  word-painting.  '-God  in  history  in  Palestine,"  "Palestine  a 
bridge  between  Egypt  and  Assyria,"  "  Possible  future  of  Syria,"  "  The  future 
of  Mohammedanism"  are  a  few  of  the  points  taken  up.  Other  lectures  follow 
on  "Advanced  thought  in  India,"  "  Keshub  Clumder  Sen  and  Hindu  theism," 
"  Woman's  work  for  women  in  India,"  "Japan,  the  self-reformed  Hermit  nation," 
"Australia,  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  luternatioual  Reform." 


CURRENT  DISCUSSIONS  IN  THEOLOGY,  t 

Of  this  volume,  sixty-eight  pages  are  given  to  the  Old  Testament,  forty-five 
pages  to  the  New  Testament,  eighty-six  pages  to  Historic  Theology,  sixty-three 
pages  to  Systematic  Theology,  flfty-four  pages  to  Practical  Theology.  It  is  in  the 
first  department  that  we  are  particularly  interested. 

The  first  chapter  treats  of  "Semitic  Studies"  in  general,  in  which  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  development  of  this  work  in  America.  The  second  treats 
of  "  Old  Testament  Introduction,"  in  which  a  brief  survey  of  Wellhauseu's 
theory  of  the  Pentateuch  is  presented,  together  with  notices  of  recent  books  by 
Green,  Bissell  and  Vos,  in  support  of  the  Mosaic  autliorship,  and  of  recent  works 
by  conservative  German  scholars.  The  leading  German  scholars  are  classified  as 
follows:  (1)  Supporters  of  the  po.st-exilic  codification  of  the  Priest's  Code  (the 
Wellhausen  or  Grafian  hypothesis)  are  Budde.of  Bonn;  Stade,of  Giessen;  Duhm 
and  11.  Schultz,  of  Gottingen  ;  Giesebrecht,  of  Greifswald;  Kneucker,  of  Heidel- 
berg; Siegfried,  of  Jena;  Delitzscli,  Guthe  and  KiJnig,  of  Leipzig;  Cornill,  of 
Marburg;  Kayser  (d.  1885),  Nowack  and  Reuss,  of  Strassburg;  Kautzsch,  of  TU- 
bingen  ;  Smend,  of  Basel ;  Vuilleumeir,  of  Lausanne ;  Steiner,  of  Ziirich.  (2) 
Supporters  of  the  Priest's  Code  as  an  older  document  are  :  Dillmann  and  Strack, 
of  Berlin;  Kiihler,  of  Erlangen;  Bredenkamp,  of  Greifswald;  Klostermaun  {?), 
of  Kiel ;  Miihlau  and  Volck,  of  Dorpat.  (3)  Critics  who  mediate  between  the 
two  schools  are:  Kamphausen,  of  Bonn;  Ryssel  (V),  of  Leipzig;  Baudissin,  of 
Marburg.  Only  one  Old  Testament  professor  in  Germany,  Bachmann,  defends 
the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateucli.  But,  as  Prof.  Ctirtiss  remarks,  "  this 
is  not  a  question  to  be  settled  by  votes."  The  third  chapter  is  given  to  "  Her- 
meneutics,"  and  the  fourth  to   "  Old  Testament  Theology,''  in  which  general 
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questions  relating  to  tliis  study  are  discussed.  The  spirit  of  tliis  presentation  and 
its  execution,  are  all  that  could  be  desired  in  view  of  the  small  amount  of  space 
at  the  disposal  of  the  author.  There  are  not  a  few  who  would  be  pleased  to  have 
Dr.  Curtiss  publish  in  full  his  lectures  on  Old  Testament  Theology.  It  is  a  matter 
for  congratulation  that  the  publication  of  the  "  Current  Discussions "  is  to  be 
continued. 


CHE¥XE'S  JOB  AND  SOLOMON.* 


When  we  recall  the  fact  that  Dr.  Clieyne  has  published,  within  a  very  few 
years,  commentaries  on  Isaiah,  Jeremiali,  Hosea  and  other  Minor  Prophets,  we 
cannot  but  express  surprise  at  the  appearance  of  this  new  volume  from  his  pen. 

The  writer  seeks  to  apply  to  the  Books  of  Job,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiaticus  and 
Ecclesiastes,  the  same  principles  of  criticism  which  have  recently  played  so  im- 
portant a  part  in  Pentateuch-study.  Many  suppose  that  the  literary  criticism  is 
confined  to  the  Pentateuch,  Isaiah,  and  perhaps  a  few  other  books  like  Zechariah. 
These  portions,  it  is  true,  have  received  most  attention  ;  but  now  the  critic's  work 
will  cover  all  parts  of  Sacred  Writ. 

The  work  is  introduced  by  a  discussion  "  How  is  Old  Testament  Criticism 
Related  to  Christianity  V"  It  is  the  author's  belief  that  the  day  of  "  negative 
criticism  is  past,"  as  well  as  "  the  day  of  a  cheap  ridicule  of  all  critical 
analysis." 

In  fifteen  chapters  (pp.  115)  on  Job,  six  are  given  to  the  general  interpreta- 
tion of  the  various  parts  of  the  book,  and  in  the  remaining  there  are  discussed  (1) 
the  traditional  basis  and  purpose  of  Job,  the  growth  of  the  book  ;  (2)  the  date  and 
place  of  composition ;  (3)  argument  from  mythology;  "  one  of  the  peculiarities  of 
our  poet  is  his  willingness  to  appropriate  mythic  forms  of  expression  from  hea- 
thenism;" (4)  argument  from  the  doctrine  of  angels;  (5)  argument  from  parallel 
passages;  (6)  the  disputed  passages,  especially  the  speeches  of  Eliliu  ;  (7)  is  Job  a 
Hebraeo- Arabic  poem  ?  (8)  the  book  from  a  religious  point  of  view ;  (9)  tlie  book 
from  a  general  and  western  point  of  view. 

From  this  brief  synopsis,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  great  questions  of  the  book 
are  considered.  It  need  not  be  added  that  the  discussion  is  at  once  scholarly  and 
judicious.  It  is  true,  however,  that  Dr.  Cheyne  has  taken  such  advanced  ground 
tliat  very  few  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  will  be  ready  to  follow  him.  There  are  no 
longer  very  many  who  feel  compelled  to  acknowledge  a  veritable  Job,  or  rather  to 
understand  tlie  events  and  colloquies  as  having  literally  taken  place.  A  large 
number  will  agree  with  the  autlior  in  assigning  the  speeches  of  Elihu  to  a  differ- 
ent writer.  The  assignment  of  the  book  to  a  late  period  will  also  be  accepted  by 
many.  But  the  average  Bible-student  and  conservative  scholarship  will  be 
slow  to  grant  any  considerable  degree  of  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  author  of 
Job  "  to  appropriate  mythic  forms  of  expression  from  heathendom."  Dr. 
Cheyne's  explanation  of  this  willingness,  granting  that  it  exists,  is  certainly  satis- 
factory :  "  It  was  not  due  to  a  feeble  grasp  of  his  own  religion ;  it  was  rather  due 
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partly  to  the  poet's  craving  for  imaginative  ornament,  partly  to  his  sympathy  with 
his  less  developed  readers,  and  a  sense  that  some  of  these  forms  vfeie  admirably 
adapted  to  give  reality  to  the  conception  of  the  '  living  God.'  " 

Dr.  Cheyne  is  certainly  an  adept  in  the  work  of  comparing  parallel  passages ; 
and  he  with  great  trnth  remarks  that  "  a  great  point  has  been  gained  in  one's 
critical  and  exegetical  training  when  he  has  learned  so  to  compare  parallel  pas- 
sages as  to  distinguish  ti-ue  from  apparent  resemblances,  and  to  estimate  the 
degree  of  probability  of  imitation." 

We  cannot  go  into  the  details  of  his  work  on  Proverbs,  Ecclesiasticus  and 
Ecclesiastes  ;  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  every-where  there  is  evidence  of  the  same 
calm  and  judicious  weighing  of  opinions,  and  of  the  same  advanced  critical  posi- 
tions. The  book  is  not  one  in  which  the  ordinary  Bible-student  will  be  greatly 
interested  ;  but  the  special  student  will  And  it  rich  in  suggestion,  and  a  model  of 
critical  research.  We  can  only  regret  that  it  was  not  possible  for  the  author  to 
give  us  the  philological  notes  which,  according  to  his  original  design,  were  to 
have  been  included. 
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Whatever  The  Old  Testament  Student  may  not  have 
done,  something  certainly  has  been  accomplished  by  it  in  one  direc- 
tion, viz.,  in  emphasizing  the  importance  of  studying  entire  books  of 
the  Bible.  The  outline-studies  of  i  and  2  Samuel,  Isaiah  XL.-LXVL, 
Genesis,  Exodus  and  Hosea  (in  the  present  number)  have  been  pre- 
sented within  a  year;  and  the  reception  accorded  them  has  been  so 
favorable  as  to  warrant  the  presentation,  in  the  future,  of  similar 
studies  of  other  books.  The  demand  for  these  book-studies  indicates 
most  clearly  a  tendency  to  adopt  more  widely  the  historico-critical 
method  of  interpretation,  for  such  work  is  of  no  value  to  those  who 
adopt  a  mystical  or  allegorical  method.  The  plan  of  the  book-studies 
has  been  applied  to  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  by  many  of  our 
readers.  Let  it  also  be  applied  to  other  Old  Testament  books.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  such  a  study  prepared  by  one's  self  will 
prove  to  be  vastl)'  more  helpful  than  if  prepared  by  another.  Let 
every  man  make  his  own  outlines,  and  let  no  minister,  no  interpreter 
of  the  Divine  W'ord  rest  satisfied  until  every  book  of  both  Testa- 
ments has  thus  been  treated. 


The  interpretation  given  individual  verses  of  the  Bible,  by  intel- 
ligent ministers,  is  sometimes  painful.  One  often  thinks  that  the 
minister  has  neglected  to  note  whether  the  verse  under  consideration 
belongs  to  the  Old  or  to  the  New  Testament.  Too  frequently  he  fails 
even  to  determine  whether  it  was  uttered  by  an  inspired  or  an  unin- 
spired writer,  it  having  been  forgotten  that  inspired  writers  often  give 
us  the  words  of  others  without  necessarily  endorsing  them.  It  is,  of 
course,  an  every-day  occQrrence  to  assign  to  a  verse  a  sense  which  it 
not  only  does  not  have,  but  which  it  could  not  receive  by  the  most 
tortured  exegesis.  Why  will  men  persist  in  this  thing  ?  In  a  recent 
*2 
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"Easter  service"  on  the  "Resurrection  of  Christ,"  out  of  twelve 
Old  Testament  passages  cited  as  bearing  on  this  subject,  only  two 
contain  any  reference  to  a  resurrection,  and  but  one  of  these  to  the 
resurrection  of  the  Messiah.  Yet  verses  from  all  parts  of  Scripture, 
which  a  close  examination  of  the  context  would  have  shown  to  be 
entirely  foreign  to  the  subject,  are  brought  together  and  interpreted 
as  teaching  this  fact.  Such  work  brings  discredit  upon  the  Bible  and 
its  doctrines.  There  is  nothing  more  true  than  that  the  friends  of 
the  Bible  have  done  it  much  more  injury  than  its  enemies  have 
ever  been  able  to  accomplish. 


The  prevalence  of  the  "critical"  ideas  in  their  destructive  form 
is,  without  doubt,  greatly  to  be  deplored.  There  are  other  tendencies 
of  Bible-teaching  to-day,  which  are  equally  injurious.  Very  few 
realize  the  strong  grasp  which  the  "  mystical "  tendency  holds  on  the 
Bible-students  of  our  day.  Some  openly  confess  it  and  pride  themselves 
in  it.  Many  are  unconsciously  under  its  sway.  There  are  very  few 
who  are  not  more  or  less  tainted  with  it.  Is  it  then  so  great  an  evil .' 
Undoubtedly.  To  this  tendency  may  be  traced,  nearly,  if  not  all,  of 
the  reproach  which  has  been  heaped  upon  the  Sacred  Word  from  the 
beginning  of  its  existence.  At  its  feet  may  be  laid  the  responsibility 
for  the  low  estimate  at  which  the  "  world  "  regards  the  Bible.  Let  it 
once  be  understood  that  Sacred  Writ  has  one  meaning, — a  meaning 
which  can  be  ascertained  by  the  application  of  the  laws  of  language 
and  the  principles  of  common  sense,  and  the  ridicule  of  it  which  one 
meets  in  every  class  of  society,  the  indifference  to  it  which  character- 
izes so  large  a  portion  of  so-called  believers,  will  cease.  The  darkness 
of  the  middle  ages  has  passed.  Let  this  instrument,  prepared  and 
guided  by  Satan  himself,  but  wielded  by  the  Bible's  own  friends,  be 
broken  in  pieces,  and  rendered  useless. 


No  Bible-student,  in  these  days,  can  be  blind  to  the  interest,  so 
widely  prevailing,  in  the  work  of  exploration.  If  one  will  but  sum 
up  the  wonderful  discoveries  that  have  been  made  within  twenty 
years,  or  even  within  a  decade,  he  will  be  surprised  at  the  results.  In 
Egypt,  in  Syria,  in  Babylonia,  every  month  brings  to  us  new  develop- 
ments. The  work  of  exploration  is  largely  due  to  the  increased 
interest  in  Bible-study  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  contributes  largely 
to  this  same  end.  Two  difficulties,  however,  prevent  our  reaping  the 
full  results  of  the  activity  now  being  manifested  in  this  direction  : 
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(ij  The  slowness  of  Bible-students,  in  general,  to  take  hold  and 
make  use  of  these  results.  The  average  student  is  indifferent  to  the 
whole  subject  and  allows  himself  to  remain  in  entire  ignorance  of  the 
most  important  facts.  He  prefers  the  old-fashioned,  mystical,  hit-or- 
miss  way  of  studying  the  Bible  ;  that  which  requires  study  or  inves- 
tigation he  leaves  to  others.  "Scott  "  and  "  Henry"  are  all  that  he 
needs.  Such  a  method  scarcely  does  justice  to  that  book  which,  of  all 
books,  should  engross  our  attention. 

(2)  The  lack  of  means  to  carry  on  the  work  as  rapidly  and  as 
widely  as  it  deserves.  An  investment  of  money  which  would  be  more 
profitable  would  be  difficult  to  find.  Do  we  desire  evidence  to  sub- 
stantiate the  claims  of  the  Bible  ?  Such  work  will  accomplish  more 
in  five  years  than  theoretical  argument  will  accomplish  in  a  century. 
By  a  union  of  effort  on  the  part  of  men  of  means  and  men  able  to 
carry  on  such  explorations,  the  most  valuable  results  could  be  ob- 
tained. Scholars  stand  ready  to  prosecute  the  work  even  at  the  risk 
of  their  lives.  Are  there  not  men  who  will  furnish  the  necessary 
money  .' 


Three  years  ago  the  editor  of  The  Student  was  sharply  criti- 
cised and  soundly  berated  for  certain  statements  concerning  the  prev- 
alence of  the  so-called  critical  views.  The  statements  made  at  that 
time  were  strictly  correct,  though  denied  by  many.  In  this,  as  in  all 
other  mooted  questions,  time  points  out  the  truth.  In  the  last  num- 
ber, the  statement  of  Dr.  Samuel  Ives  Curtiss  was  quoted  to  the  effect 
that  but  a  single  Old  Testament  professor  in  Germany  still  maintains 
the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  April  Presbyterian 
Revieiv  contains  the  following  statement  by  Dr.  Charles  A.  Briggs  : — 

"  There  has  been  a  steady  advance  until  the  present  position  of  agreement  has 
been  reached  in  which  Jew  and  Christian,  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
Rationalistic  and  Evangelical  scliolars,  Reformed  and  Lutheran,  Presbyterian 
and  Episcopal,  Unitarian,  Metliodist  and  Baptist  all  concur.  The  analysis  of  the 
Hexateuch  into  several  distinct  original  documents  is  a  purely  literary  question 
in  which  no  article  of  faith  is  involved.  Whoever  in  these  times,  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  literary  phenomena  of  tlie  Hexateucli,  appeals  to  tlie  ignorance  and 
prejudices  of  the  multitude  as  if  there  were  any  peril  to  the  faith  in  these  pro- 
cesses of  the  Higher  Criticism  risks  his  reputation  for  scholarship  by  so  doing. 
There  are  no  Hebrew  professors  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  so  far  as  I  know, 
wlio  would  deny  the  literary  analysis  of  the  Hexateuch  into  the  four  great  docu- 
ments. The  professors  of  Hebrew  in  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and 
Edinburgh,  and  tutors  in  a  large  number  of  theological  colleges  hold  to  the  same 
opinion.  A  very  considerable  number  of  the  Hebrew  professors  of  America  .are 
in  accord  with  them.     There  are,  indeed,  a  few  professional   Hebrew  scholars 
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wlio  hold  to  the  traditional  opiniou,  but  these  are  in  a  hopeless  minority.  I  doubt 
whether  there  is  any  question  of  scholarship  whatever  in  which  there  is  greater 
agreement  among  scholars  than  in  this  question  of  the  literary  analysis  of  the 
Hexateiich." 

Now,  however  true  or  false  this  critical  position  itself  may  be,  its 
acceptance  as  a  matter  of  fact  is  very  general,  and  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing more  general.  It  is  not  wise  to  shut  our  eyes  to  facts,  however 
unpleasant  they  may  be.  Grant  that  the  prevalence  of  these  ideas  is 
destructive  to  the  interests  of  true  Bible-work;  the  thing  to  be  done, 
in  this  case,  is  to  plan  how  their  influence  shall  be  counteracted,  and 
not  how  those  who  are  not  in  a  position  to  ascertain  the  truth  for 
themselves  shall  be  convinced  that  they  do  not  exist. 


THE  PERFECTION  OF  THE  DECALOGUE. 

By  Talbot  W.  Chambers,  D.  D., 

New  York  City. 


We  read  in  the  nineteenth  Psalm,  "  Tlie  law  of  Jehovah  is  perfect,"  and  this 
is  exactly  and  literally  true.  It  is  therefore  an  exception  to  what  generally  ob- 
tains in  this  world.    All  men  acquiesce  in  the  couplet  of  Pope, 

"Whoever  thinks  a  faultless  piece  to  see, 
Thinks  what  ne'er  was,  nor  is,  nor  e'er  shall  be," 

which  simply  reiterates  what  was  said  two  thousand  years  before  in  Holy  Writ, 
"  I  have  seen  an  end  of  all  perfection."  But  as  the  same  writer  proceeds  imme- 
diately to  say,  "  Thy  commandment  is  exceeding  broad."  Incompleteness 
belongs  to  all  the  works  of  man,  but  the  work  of  God  is  like  himself  perfect,  and 
that  not  in  the  sense  conveyed  in  the  well-known  verse  of  the  poet-laureate: 
"Faultily  faultless,  icily  regular,  splendidly  null," 

but  in  the  higher  sense  of  being  in  substance,  form,  expression  and  tone,  exactly 
adapted  to  its  purpose.  This  has  been  denied,  not  only  by  avowed  enemies  of 
our  holy  religion,  but  even  by  some  who  minister  acceptably  at  its  altar.  The 
subject,  therefore,  is  worthy  of  consideration.  The  purpose  of  the  ten  com- 
mandments was  to  reveal  a  rule  of  duty  for  men,  and  this  we  insist  was  accom- 
plished in  a  way  that  leaves  nothing  to  desire.    The  truth  may  be  shown, 

I.    By  the  Nature  of  the  Law  itself. 

Its  contents  are  just  what  they  ought  to  be.  They  enjoin  only  what  is  right ; 
they  forbid  only  what  is  wrong.  They  err  neither  in  excess  nor  in  defect.  No 
error  or  incongruity  can  be  detected  from  beginning  to  end.  The  ground  that  is 
covered  takes  in  all  the  relations  and  interests  of  man,  the  recognition,  the  wor- 
ship, the  reverence,  and  the  proportion  of  time  he  owes  to  God,  all  relative  duties 
arising  from  the  family,  the  household  and  the  state,  the  regard  due  to  the  life, 
the  domestic  circle,  the  property  and  the  good  name  of  one's  neighbor ;  and  then 
the  whole  winds  up  with  a  precept  that  shows  that  thought  as  well  as  speech  and 
act  is  included  in  the  obligation.  No  modern  theory  of  practical  ethics  discloses 
any  duty  which  is  not  contained  in  the  Sinaitic  summary.  That  summary  is 
suited  to  all  lands,  all  races,  all  times,  all  states  of  society.  It  contains  nothing 
that  is  sectional,  or  national,  or  fortuitous,  or  temporary.  The  fifth  command- 
ment may  seem  an  exception,  because  the  promise  attached  to  it  mentions  "  the 
land  which  the  Lord  thyGodgiveth  thee,"  whence  some  have  rashly  inferred  that 
the  whole  decalogue  was  simply  a  Jewish  statute  and  destitute  of  universal  sig- 
nificance and  applicability.  But  the  impropriety  of  this  inference  is  shown  by  the 
language  of  the  Apostle  Paul  in  the  opening  of  the  sixth  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to 
the  Ephesians.  Writing  to  a  Gentile  church  nearly  all  whose  members  were  of 
heathen  origin  (cf.  ii.  11-13;  iv.  17-19), he  enforces  the  duty  of  children  to  their 
parents  by  citing  this  precept,  altering  the  last  clause  so  that  it  reads,  "  and  thou 
mayest  live  long  upon  the  earth,"  thus  clearly  teaching  that  the  reference  to  the 
Holy  Land  in  the  original  statute  was  a  provisional  feature  which  in  no  degree 
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limited  or  impaired  the  world-wide  and  perpetual  scope  of  the  obligation.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  the  code  is  addressed  to  man  as  man  every-where  and  always. 
It  lays  hold  of  Jew  and  Greek,  Barbarian  and  Scythian,  male  and  female,  bond 
and  free,  high  and  low,  all  nations,  all  classes  without  exception ;  for  whatever 
other  differences  obtain,  all  stand  upon  the  same  footing  as  rational,  responsible 
beings,  and  alike  need  some  authoritative  directory  of  conduct. 

But,  while  the  code  is  thus  comprehensive  and  far-reaching,  it  is  also  succinct 
and  brief,  as  a  manual  always  should  be.  It  resolves  human  duty  into  its  con- 
stituent elements,  and  then  sums  up  these  elements  into  a  decade  of  precepts 
whose  force  is  not  to  be  mistaken.  Obedience  to  parents,  the  very  earliest  of 
earthly  obligations,  stands  for  the  whole  series  of  relative  duties.  And  rightly, 
for  the  good  child  will  naturally  be  the  good  husband,  and  master,  and  citizen. 
Nor  is  it  conceivable  that  one  relation  should  be  defined  and  cared  for,  while 
others,  equally  natural  and  permanent  and  general,  should  be  neglected.  In  like 
manner  when  the  code  takes  up  the  rights  of  man  in  society,  the  leading  overt  act 
of  gi'oss  transgression  is  selected  and  specified,  because  the  prohibition  of  it  means 
the  prohibition  of  all  lesser  forms  of  the  same  sin.  And  the  last  precept  lays  par- 
ticular stress  upon  the  heart,  out  of  which  are  the  issues  of  life.  Thus  there  is 
provided  a  racZe  meeum  of  the  most  satisfactory  kind.  A  little  summary  having 
no  more  parts  than  can  be  counted  on  tlie  fingers  of  both  hands  contains  the 
whole  substance  of  the  moral  law.  It  realizes  the  proverbial  saying,  "  The  Iliad 
in  a  nutshell."  A  child  can  easily  learn  it  by  heart.  A  man  can  recall  its  precepts 
anywliere.  It  is  a  portable  manual  always  available.  As  a  summation  of  ethics 
it  has  never  been  surpassed  save  once,  and  then  it  was  by  its  divine  author — when 
our  Lord,  in  answer  to  the  question  of  a  lawyer  (Matt.  xxii.  37-40),  compressed 
the  ten  commandments  into  two.  Apart  from  this  most  felicitous  condensation, 
the  decalogue  remains  the  briefest,  clearest  and  most  complete  statement  of 
human  duty  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

But  the  order  in  whicli  its  precepts  are  arranged  is  as  remarkable  as  their 
nature.  The  two  tables  treat  first  of  what  belongs  to  C4od,  then  of  what  is 
due  to  man,  with  the  clear  implication  not  only  that  the  former  is  superior  to  the 
latter,  but  also  that  it  is  the  basis  upon  which  it  rests.  Etliics,  so  far  from  being 
a  substitute  for  religion,  is  its  offspring  and  dependant.  The  first  table  begins 
with  tlie  ultimate  fact  of  the  divine  existence,  then  prescribes  the  way  in  which 
God  is  to  be  worshiped,  next  the  reverence  with  which  every  manifestation  of 
his  nature  is  to  be  regarded,  after  which  comes  the  period  of  time  to  be  conse- 
crated to  his  service,  and  the  duty  which  is  due  to  those  who  are  God's  represent- 
atives on  earth,  whether  parents  or  other  superiors.  The  second  table  begins 
with  life,  because  the  dead  liave  no  more  to  do  with  earth,  and  then,  after  this 
most  necessary  provision,  guards  personal  purity  and  the  integrity  of  the  domestic 
circle,  after  which  conies  the  right  of  property,  a  right  so  nearly  connected  in  all 
lands  and  ages  with  the  preservation  of  social  order.  This  is  followed  by  a  guar- 
anty for  the  maintenance  of  truth  and  charity  of  speech,  and  the  whole  concludes 
with  a  precept  that  shows  that  in  all  cases  it  is  not  so  much  external  obedience  as 
the  state  of  the  heart  that  is  required.  Now  this  arrangement  of  the  divine  com- 
mands is  the  best  conceivable.  It  could  hardly  be  altered  in  the  least  without 
injury.  It  puts  first  \vhat  is  first  in  reality  The  claims  of  God  transcend  those 
of  all  his  creatures,  and  attention  to  these  is  a  condition  precedent  to  the  dis- 
charge of  all  other  duties.    If  experience  teaclies  anything,  it  is  that  a  divine 
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sanction  is  indispensable  to  a  proper  and  permanent  restraint  upon  human  con- 
duct. To  love  God  is  tlie  first  and  great  commandment.  In  like  manner  the 
second  table  proceeds,  taking  up  in  turn  the  chief  social  obligations  of  mankind, 
and  riveting  them  all  by  a  final  precept  which  lays  its  firm  grasp  upon  the  inner 
man  of  the  heart. 

Once  more,  the  perfection  of  the  decalogue  may  be  argued  from  its  manifest 
reasonableness.  If  there  be  no  God,  then  religion  does  not  exist,  and  it  is  folly  to 
talk  of  sacred  precepts ;  but  if  there  be  a  God,  the  maker  of  heaven  and  earth, 
and  sole  ruler  of  the  children  of  men,  the  one  in  whom  we  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being,  then  the  duties  prescribed  in  the  first  table  are  due  unto  him. 
Nothing  less  can  meet  his  exalted  claims.  Every  feeling  of  propriety  and  grati- 
tude summons  us  to  render  to  him  love,  honor,  reverence,  worship  and  obedience. 
And  so  with  the  other  part  of  the  Ten  Words.  If  men  be  a  race,  if  they  have 
sprung  from  a  common  ancestor,  if  they  are  of  one  blood,  if  they  are  linked 
together,  not  casually  or  temporarily,  but  by  a  bond  of  nature,  then  beyond  ques- 
tion they  owe  to  each  other  all  that  the  second  table  enjoins.  They  are  members 
one  of  another,  and  as  such  must  be  governed  invariably  by  the  law  of  love. 
There  is  nothing  arbitrary  or  capricious  in  any  precept.  All  spring  from  a  com- 
mon source,  and  are  self-commended  by  their  bearing  upon  human  welfare.  And 
as  far  as  the  decalogue  is  obeyed  in  its  spirit,  just  so  far  is  earth  made  to  resemble 
heaven. 

But  the  decalogue  is  no  exception  to  the  rule  that  in  this  world  nothing 
human  or  divine  escapes  criticism,  and  accordingly  fault  has  been  found  with  it, 
and  sometimes  even  by  those  who  are  within  the  Christian  pale.  People  have 
tried  to  identify  it  with  the  moral  character  of  the  people  to  whom  it  was  first 
given,  just  as  if  it  were  a  natural  development  of  the  human  faculties  instead  of 
being  a  descent  from  above  just  as  really  as  the  "great  sheet  let  down  from 
heaven  by  four  corners,"  which  Peter  saw  at  Joppa.  Its  constant  claim  is  that  it 
came  to  man,  not  from  him.  It  expresses,  therefore,  not  the  moral  ideas  which 
he  has  attained,  but  those  which  are  held  by  his  Maker  and  by  him  put  into 
the  form  of  a  statute. 

(1)  Of  the  older  class  of  objections  the  most  common  is  that  no  provision  has 
anywhere  been  made  foi'  friendship  or  the  love  of  country.  But  the  former  is  not 
properly  a  subject  of  legislation,  nor  could  its  terms  or  degrees  be  Intelligently  pre- 
scribed. In  itself  it  is  a  felicity  rather  than  a  duty,  atid  it  is  more  properly  to  be 
placed  among  the  rewards  of  moral  excellence  than  among  its  obligations.  Indeed, 
the  moment  it  is  made  a  duty,  the  fine  aroma  of  the  relation  exhales,  and  its  chief 
charm  disappears.  Its  whole  value  lies  in  its  spontaneous  character.  As  for  the 
duty  of  patriotism  that  may  be  safely  left  to  the  action  of  natural  causes.  Ex- 
perience shows  that  the  great  danger  here  is,  not  that  men  will  fail  in  love  of 
their  country,  but  that  they  will  become  so  absorbed  in  it  as  to  forget  the  rights 
of  individuals  and  the  immutable  claims  of  humanity  and  justice.  And  when 
patriotism  is  pampered  to  excess  it  ceases  to  be  a  virtue,  and  is  rather  '■  the  bond 
and  cement  of  a  guilty  confederation."  Nor  if  the  relative  duties  (of  rulers  and 
ruled),  fairly  implied  in  the  fifth  commandment,  are  faithfully  discharged  by  each 
party,  is  there  any  reason  to  fear  that  men  will  fall  short  of  tlie  attachment  to 
their  country  which  is  miiversally  recognized  as  appropriate  and  becoming.  The 
law,  therefore,  without  enjoining  the  duty,  lays  the  basis  for  its  rational  and  con- 
sistent exercise. 
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(2)  Tlie  Rev.  E.  AV.  Dale,  in  his  excellent  little  work  on  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, says  that  they  "  were  not  intended  to  constitute  a  complete  code  of  morals. 
There  are  many  sins  which  they  do  not  condemn,  and  there  are  many  virtues 
which  they  do  not  enforce.  The  symmetrical  completeness  of  human  systems  of 
etliics  is  not  to  be  found  either  in  the  Old  Testament  or  the  New ;  and  certainly 
we  have  no  right  to  expect  that  these  laws,  given  to  a  race  which  must  have  suf- 
fered the  gravest  moral  injury  from  protracted  slavery  to  a  heathen  nation,  should 
cover  the  whole  ground  of  moral  duty."  If  this  be  so,  it  is  very  singular  that, 
while  almost  everything  else  in  Judaism  has  become  obsolete,  this  code  has  kept, 
and  still  keeps,  its  place  in  the  theology,  the  catechisms,  and  the  ritual,  of  the  Chris- 
tian world.  The  whole  church  cannot  have  been  mistaken  for  eighteen  centuries. 
The  omissions  which  some  detect  are  seeming  rather  than  real.  It  is  true  that 
the  second  table  contains  only  a  series  of  naked  prohibitions,  but  the  principle 
underlying  these  negations  sweeps  the  whole  field  of  human  duty.  The  inward 
and  spiritual  character  of  the  morality  liere  enjoined  is  made  abundantly  plain  by 
the  closing  precept,  which  casts  its  piercing  light  upon  all  that  precedes.  It  does 
not  annex  any  additional  province  of  obligation,  but  affirms  that  the  law  covers 
every  movement  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  actions  of  the  body,  and  brings  the 
whole  man,  inner  and  outer,  under  the  sway  of  duty.  It  was  this  tenth  com- 
mandment that  wrought  a  spiritual  revolution  in  the  soul  of  the  great  apostle 
{Rom.  VII.  7),  and  led  him  to  the  true  experimental  knowledge  of  his  natural 
condition  and  character.  Nor  was  this  due  to  any  strained  application  of  the 
words,  but  rather  to  the  strict  and  natural  interpretation  of  their  meaning. 
Moreover,  when  the  rich  young  ruler  came  to  our  Lord  with  the  weighty  question, 
"  What  good  thing  shall  I  do  that  I  may  have  eternal  life  ?"  the  plain  categorical 
answer  was,  "  If  thou  wouldest  enter  into  life  keep  the  commandments."  Now 
it  is  impossible  to  explain  or  justify  this  answer  save  on  the  principle  that  the 
commandments  comprehended  all  human  duty.  It  is  true  that  the  subsequent 
words  of  the  Saviour  show  that  he  intended  to  convince  the  amiable  ruler  of  his 
self-ignorance,  and  bring  him  to  a  proper  sense  of  sin ;  but  this  fact  in  no  way 
lessens  the  intrinsic  force  of  his  declaration  as  to  the  weight  and  significance  of 
the  decalogue. 

(3)  The  Rev.  Dr.  Dykes,  in  his  "  The  Law  of  the  Ten  Words,"  speaks  of  this 
code  as  being  of  a  ''juvenile  or  primary  character,"  and  says  that  its  "require- 
ments are  concrete,  and  expressed  in  a  negative  or  prohibitory  form,"  and  insists 
upon  the  fact  "  that  the  sanction  of  the  decalogue  was  fear,"  as  if  there  could 
be  a  law  without  such  a  sanction.  Yet  he  claims  for  it  "an  admirable  breadth 
and  massiveness,"  and  says  that  "  it  succeeds  in  sweeping  the  whole  field  of 
duty,"  which  is  just  what  this  paper  insists  upon.  His  book  closes  with  a  chap- 
ter upon  the  "  uses  and  defects  of  the  law,"  which  is  very  unhappily  named,  for  it 
is  not  shown  that  there  are  any  defects  in  the  law;  nay,  the  exact  contrary  is  stated, 
viz.,  that  it  is  a  pure  transcript  of  the  divine  holiness.  It  did  not  restore  spirit- 
ual life  to  fallen  men,  but  the  reason  of  this  lay  not  in  any  shortcomings  in  the 
Ten  Words,  but  in  the  hopelessly  injured  condition  of  man  himself.  It  follows, 
then,  that  liowever  inefficacious  the  law  is  as  a  means  of  saving  men,  it  is  abso- 
lutely without  spot  as  a  rule  of  duty.  How,  indeed,  could  it  be  otherwise,  since 
it  is  simply  an  expression  of  the  nature  of  God  in  the  form  of  moral  require- 
ment, and  a  necessary  expression  of  that  nature  in  view  of  the  existence  of  moral 
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beings?    Law,  according  to  Julius  Miiller,  is  simply  rectitude  embodied  iu  the 
form  of  command. 

(4)  Again,  it  has  sometimes  been  objected  to  the  completeness  of  the  deca- 
logue that  there  are  many  things  binding  upon  us  which,  without  a  further  rev- 
elation of  the  will  of  God,  we  should  never  have  known  to  be  obligatory.  The 
great  duty  of  men  under  the  Gospel  is  faith,  as  our  Lord  said,  "  This  is  the  work 
of  God  that  ye  believe  on  him  whom  he  hath  sent."  And  the  whole  Scripture  is 
filled  with  exhortations  of  every  kind  to  repent ;  yet  there  is  not  a  word  of  this  in 
the  ten  commandments.  The  answer  is  that  no  law  makes  provision  for  its  own 
violation  save  in  the  way  of  penalty.  When  it  declares  clearly  and  sufficiently 
what  is  duty,  and  annexes  an  appropriate  sanction,  its  function  is  ended.  If  a 
remedial  system  be  introduced,  that  is  an  act  of  sovereignty  which  carries  with 
it  its  own  conditions,  but  in  no  respect  interferes  with  or  derogates  from  the 
original  statute.  The  law  which  the  sinner  has  broken  holds  its  primeval  char- 
acter, and  it  is  still  true  that  perfect  compliance  with  its  enactments  is  perfect 
compliance  with  the  will  of  God  and  needs  no  supplement  of  any  kind  or  from 
any  source. 

(5)  It  has  been  said  that  while  the  Ten  Words  deal  well  and  fully  with  our 
duty  to  our  neighbor,  they  omit  the  consideration  of  our  duty  towards  ourselves ; 
and  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  iu  a  sermon  before  the  university  of  Oxford,  said  that 
the  criticism  might  be  a  true  one.  Is  it  so  ?  Nay,  on  the  contrary,  is  it  not 
clear  that  men  are  so  closely  interlinked  together  in  the  whole  circle  of  their  rela- 
tions and  interests,  that  he  who  performs  his  duty  to  his  Maker  and  to  his  fellows 
must  needs  perform  whatever  obligations  he  owes  to  himself  ?  The  latter  may 
be  comprehended  in  self-support,  self-defense,  self-control  and  self-culture.  Yet 
every  one  of  these,  besides  being  involved  in  the  nature  of  man  as  a  moral  and 
responsible  being,  is  necessarily  secured  by  the  discharge  of  his  duty  as  laid  down 
in  the  decalogue.  If  he  does  not  support  himself,  then  he  takes  that  support 
wrongfully  from  others '?  If  he  does  not  control  himself,  how  can  he  avoid  sin 
against  others  V  If  he  does  not  train  his  own  body,  mind  and  heart,  how  can 
he  perform  properly  his  part  in  society  V  The  objection  is  purely  fanciful. 
Duties  to  one's  self  are  most  surely  fulfilled  when  they  are  considered  as  parts  of 
what  a  man  owes  to  other  beings,  and  there  is  no  need  of  their  being  put  in  a  dis- 
tinct category. 

II.     By  Comparison  with  Ethnic  Statutes. 

But  excellent  as  the  decalogue  is  in  its  own  nature,  oiu'  conceptions  of  its 
merits  are  greatly  exalted  by  comparing  it  with  the  moral  law  of  other  religious 
systems.  Kowhere  is  there  to  be  found  a  compact,  orderly  and  comprehensive 
statement  of  practical  ethics  such  as  is  contained  in  the  Ten  Words.  The  most 
important  relic  of  the  literature  of  ancient  Egypt  is  tlie  Book  of  the  Dead,  which 
treats  of  the  beatilicalion  of  the  departed,  and  rei)resents  it  in  the  form  of  certain 
recitations  made  by  the  deceased  person  himself  in  the  iietlier  woild.  The  125th 
chapter  of  this  book  is  said  by  LePage  Ilenouf  to  be  the  oldest  known  code  of  pri- 
vate and  public  morality.  In  it  the  person  who  enters  into  the  hall  of  the  Two- 
fold Maat  recites  the  sins  of  which  he  claims  not  to  have  been  guilty.  The  list  of 
these  sins  runs  up  to  forty-two,  and  it  includes  crimes  of  theft,  fraud,  falsehood, 
oppression,  violence,  evil-speaking,  and  the  like,  so  as  in  some  measure  to  justify 
M.  Lenormant  in  ascribing  to  the  Egyptians  "a  refined  morality."    But  these 
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sins  are  not  catalogued  according  to  any  scientific  arrangement.  Tliere  is  a  great 
deal  of  repetition,  and  no  classification.  Sins  of  omission  as  well  as  of  commis- 
sion are  mentioned,  and  those  of  tlie  mind  as  well  as  those  of  the  body ;  yet  there 
is  no  discrimination  of  these  from  the  violation  of  mere  police  regulations  for 
public  order.  Similar  statements  are  found  in  inscriptions  upon  the  tombs  so 
abundant  in  the  Nile  valley,  and  in  various  papyri  which  Egyptologists  have 
brought  to  light.  But  nowhere  do  we  find  a  manual  for  popular  use  giving  in 
condensed  form  the  substance  of  religious  and  moral  duties.  Nothing  in  the 
shape  of  such  a  code  has  been  discovered.  The  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  was 
proverbial  in  Scripture  (1  Kgs.  iv.  30)  and  elsewhere,  but  it  did  not  suffice  to 
give  them  either  a  sensible  mode  of  worsliip  or  a  coherent  and  authoritative  rule 
of  daily  life.  No  inscription  and  no  papyrus  has  yet  disclosed  any  parallel  to  the 
utterance  from  Sinai. 

The  same  difficulty  confronts  us  when  we  pass  over  to  India,  and  consult  the 
ancient  records  of  Brahmanism.  Here  we  have  a  renowned  law-book,  known  as 
The  Institutes  of  Menu.  Its  contents  are  very  varied,  extending  from  a  system  of 
cosmogony  at  the  beginning,  to  the  doctrine  of  transmigration  of  souls  and  final 
beatitude  at  the  end.  Several  of  its  twelve  books  treat  of  duties,  and  one  sets 
forth  private  morals.  And  scattered  through  the  pages  are  found  many  admirable 
sentiments ;  but  there  are  just  as  many,  if  not  far  more,  of  an  opposite  character. 
What,  however,  concerns  us  is  that  there  is  no  comprehensive  summary  of  faith 
and  duty,  nothing  that  formulates  principles,  or  suggests  a  moral  system.  Physics, 
metaphysics,  education,  govenament,  diet,  caste,  social  life,  asceticism,  penance 
and  abstinence,  are  all  treated  upon  the  same  plane  and  as  of  equal  importance. 
The  killing  of  a  cow  is  a  sin  to  be  atoned  for  by  severe  penances.  He  who  strikes 
a  Brahman  must  remain  in  hell  a  thousand  years.  Benevolent  falsehood  (e.  g.,  to 
save  an  innocent  man  from  a  tyrant)  is  a  venial  sin.  No  religious  rite  is  allowed 
to  a  woman  apart  from  her  husband.  A  thousand  such  statements  as  these  occur 
in  the  book,  nor  is  there  any  discrimination  as  to  their  relative  dignity  and  use- 
fulness. A  cento  of  just  and  important  rules  might  be  collected  from  its  pages, 
but  they  never  were  collected,  nor  were  the  Hindus  ever  favored  witfi  any  brief 
compend  which  might  be  brought  into  comparison  with  the  Ten  Words  of  Moses. 

Quite  the  contrary  is  the  case  with  the  other  Indian  religion  or  philosophy 
which  for  a  time  shared  with  Brahmanism  the  confidence  of  the  people,  Bud- 
dhism. There  was  a  period  when  it  was  dominant  in  the  peninsula,  but  in  the 
seventh  century  it  began  to  decline,  and  in  the  seventeenth  it  was  extinct,  although 
in  the  coterminous  regions  it  still  prevails  and  counts  three  or  four  hundred  mil- 
lions of  adherents.  As  it  is  a  religion  without  God,  if  the  paradox  be  allowable, 
it  lays  great  stress  upon  all  kinds  of  moral  duties.  The  great  object  of  human 
desire  and  effort  is  Nirvana,  the  precise  nature  of  which  need  not  be  discussed 
here.  Tlie  theoretical  way  to  Nirvana  consists  of  eight  steps,  which  I  need  not 
stay  to  particularize.  The  chief  ethics  of  the  system  lies  in  certain  commands  or 
"  precepts  of  aversion,"  which  are  exactly  ten  in  number.  Five  of  these  are  of 
universal  obligation,  and  five  apply  only  to  the  monks,  i.  e.,  the  clergy  of  the 
system,  for  all  its  priests  are  monks,  taking  the  three  vows  of  poverty,  chastity, 
and  obedience.  What  now  are  these  precepts  ?  First,  do  not  kill ;  second,  do  not 
steal;  third,  do  not  commit  adultery;  fourth,  do  not  lie;  fifth,  do  not  become 
intoxicated.  The  second  pentad  is,  first,  abstain  from  food  out  of  season,  i.  e., 
after  midday;  second,  abstain  from  dances,  singing  and  theatrical  representa- 
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tions;  third,  abstain  from  oniameiits  and  perfumes  ;  fourtli,  abstain  from  a  lofty 
and  luxurious  couch;  fifth,  abstain  from  taking  any  gold  or  silver.  Here,  now, 
is  fair  room  for  comparison.  Of  the  first  pentad,  four  are  rules  which  exactly 
answer  to  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  commands  of  the  decalogue,  but 
the  fifth  prohibits  simply  one  form  of  sensual  indulgence,  which,  however  gross 
and  irrational  and  even  bestial  as  it  is,  does  not  head  any  distinct  category  of 
morals,  and  is  itself  fairly  included  in  the  scope  of  the  first  precept  which,  for- 
bidding the  taking  of  life,  forbids  whatever  carnal  habits  tend  in  that  direction. 
But  what  shall  be  said  of  the  second  series,  whicli  concerns  those  who  have  em- 
braced the  religious  life  and  laboriously  seek  the  chief  good  ?  How  puerile  they 
are  !  How  unspiritual  and  formal !  Whatever  claim  may  be  made  for  a  "  com- 
paratively pure  and  elevated  morality "  in  the  teachings  of  Buddha,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  ten  precepts  of  aversion  cut  but  a  sorry  figure  beside  the  ten 
commandments  of  Scripture.  The  resemblance  in  four  precepts  only  renders  the 
difference  in  the  other  six  the  more  striking.  Buddhism  has  its  good  points,  some 
of  which  are  very  admirable,  but  as  a  system  it  falls  far  short  of  truth  and  pro- 
priety. It  furnishes  no  convenient  manual  which  is  suited  to  all  places,  all  times 
and  all  classes,  and  which  if  obeyed  from  the  heart  leaves  nothing  to  desire. 

If  we  turn  to  ancient  Greece,  there  is  no  name  among  lawgivers  that  stands  so 
high  as  that  of  Solon.  So  confused  and  variant  are  the  accounts  that  we  have  of 
him  that  it  is  hard  to  say  how  much  is  mythical  and  how  much  is  historical ;  and 
modern  writers  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  the  habit  of  the  Attic 
writers  to  attribute  to  him  every  piece  of  wise  legislation  the  precise  authorship 
of  which  they  were  unable  to  discover.  But  for  our  purpose  the  exact  truth  upon 
this  point  is  of  no  moment.  The  Solonian  legislation  took  in  a  wide  range.  It 
limited  estates,  classified  citizens  according  to  their  income,  encouraged  agricult- 
ure, regulated  marriage,  provided  for  the  transmission  of  property  by  will,  put 
honor  upon  industry,  checked  luxury,  forliade  evil-speaking;  indeed,  extended  to 
almost  every  subject  of  social  importance.  But  we  look  in  vain  for  any  short, 
compendious  summation  of  duty.  Some  remarkable  utterances  of  his  have  come 
down  the  stream  of  tradition,  but  nothing  that  can  be  compared  with  the  deca- 
logue, or  that  can  for  a  moment  be  considered  as  taking  its  place.  The  best  wis- 
dom of  enliglitened  Greece  in  this  respect  fell  far  behind  what  had  been  received 
and  adopted  ages  before  in  Judea. 

The  case  is  somewhat  different  when  we  pass  to  the  literature  of  the  other 
classic  race,  the  Latins.  Here  we  find  in  existence,  at  an  early  period  (4G2  B.  C), 
a  series  of  statutes  engraved  on  bronze  tablets,  which  were  twelve  in  number, 
and  hence  gave  name  to  the  code  as  the  Twelve  Tables  (LfxZ'uodecim  Tab^darum). 
These  were  praised  by  Livy  as  the  fountain  of  public  and  private  law,  and  Cicero 
{de  Oral.,  I.,  44)  pronounced  them  incredibly  superior  to  the  jurisprudence  of  any 
other  people.  They  are  no  longer  extant  in  tlieir  entirety,  so  that  their  contents 
as  a  whole  and  even  tlieir  order  and  arrangement  are  unknown.  Our  kiu)wledge 
is  gained  from  those  portions  winch  were  quoted  by  jurists  and  others.  From 
these  fragments  it  appears  that  the  first  three  tables  treated  of  judicial  proceed- 
ings, the  fourth  of  the  paternal  power,  the  fifth  of  wills  and  succession,  the  sixth 
of  property  and  possession,  the  seventh  of  buildings  and  fields,  the  eiglitli  of  inju- 
ries to  person  or  property,  from  wliich  a  right  of  compensation  arose,  the  ninth  of 
public  and  i>olitical  law,  tlie  tenth  of  sacred  rites  and  observances,  while  the  elev- 
enth and  twelfth  were  supplementary  to  the  others.    This,  it  must  be  acknowl- 
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edged,  was  a  code  of  extraordinary  completeness  and  excellence,  and  it  must  liave 
had  vast  influence  in  forming  that  peculiar  character  which  enabled  the  Romans, 
after  conquering  the  world  by  arms,  every-wliere  to  organize  it  by  law^  Yet  it 
was  only  civil  and  political.  It  regulated  the  outward  and  not  the  inward.  It 
announced  no  principles,  and  rested  upon  no  supernatural  authority,  but  so  far 
as  appears,  simply  put  into  statute  form  what  had  been  already  the  consuetudi- 
nary law  of  the  Latin  race. 

It  may  then  be  fairly  claimed  that  the  decalogue  stands  alone  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  world.  Whether  we  go  to  the  west  or  to  the  fartliest  east,  nowhere 
is  there  found  anything  approaching  it  in  correctness  and  completeiiess  as  a  stand- 
ard of  human  duty.  All  rivals  fall  short  either  in  excess  or  in  defect.  They  are 
vague,  or  inaccurate,  or  confused.  They  mingle  the  trivial  with  the  important, 
or  they  confuse  ethics  with  politics  or  economics.  They  overlook  the  state  of  the 
heart,  and  they  omit  to  ground  their  precepts  either  in  right  reason  or  the  will 
of  the  supreme  lawgiver.  In  distinction  from  all  these,  the  Ten  Words  stand  out 
as  a  clean-cut  manual,  resolving  all  duty  into  its  essential  principles,  stating  these 
with  the  utmost  precision  and  clearness,  and  basing  them  upon  the  nature  and 
perfections  of  the  ever-living  God.  As  has  well  been  said,  "  There  is  contained 
in  this  short  summary  the  outline  of  all  treatises  on  morality  and  all  codes  of  jus- 
tice. Not  the  least  blemish  of  any  vicious  or  barbarous  legislation  is  mingled 
with  it.  The  form  is  Hebrew,  national ;  but  the  truth  is  as  broad  as  human  life, 
and  fitted  to  the  wants  of  the  race.  If  we  compare  this  code  with  the  remains  of 
other  ancient  peoples,  with  the  code  of  Menu,  the  sacred  books  of  China,  the 
fragments  of  the  Persian  religion,  there  is  nothing  like  it." 
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While  the  school  of  Wellhausen  in  general  seems  determined  to  adhere  to  its 
theory  of  the  late  date  (post-exilic)  of  the  Priest  Code,  and  consequently  of  the 
redaction  of  the  Pentateuch,  there  are  not  wanting  signs  of  a  reaction. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  notice  by  Baethgen  of  Finsler's  attack  on  'W'ellhausen.i 
Although  the  reviewer  finds  that  "  the  fortress  cannot  be  carried  without  heavier 
artillery  than  is  at  Finsler's  disposal,"  he  yet  pronounces  the  attack  a  severe  one, 
and  himself  supports  it  by  contributions  of  his  own.  He  asserts,  for  example, 
that  there  are  passages  in  the  earlier  literature  (before  the  exile)  which  show 
acquaintance  with  A  (the  first  Elohist).  He  believes,  further,  that  the  compar- 
ison of  Israel  with  other  nations  does  not  show  the  order  of  development  assumed 
by  Wellhausen.    "According  to  Wellhausen,  the  notion  of  sin  and  guilt  was  as 

good  as  absent  from  the  earlier  religion  of  Israel But  in  the  Babylonian 

penitential  psalms  of  the  highest  antiquity  (which  are  not  annihilated  by  the  fact 
that  sport  is  made  of  them)  the  consciousness  of  guilt  is  expressed  in  the  most 
affecting  manner,  in  part  in  forms  which  remind  us  of  the  biblical  Psalms.    The 


1  Finslei',  Darstellung  und  KrUilt  der  Ansicht  WeUhausen's  von  Gesehichte  xmd  Religion  de^  Allen 
Testaments  (Zurich,  1887).    Notice  by  F.  Baetbgen  in  Theol.  Literaturzeitmni,  1887,  No.  4. 
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heathen  have  mourned  over  their  sins ;  and  it  is  extremely  difflerilt  to  believe  that 
this  consciousness  is  something  secondary  to  the  Israelites,  whose  importance  to 
the  world  consists  so  largely  in  their  recognition  of  the  nature  of  sin  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  expiation." 

Again ;  the  idea  of  tlie  covenant  between  God  and  his  people  can  liardly  be 
of  late  date.  This  idea  is  found  in  very  ancient  times  among  non-Israelites. 
"The  Baal-Berith  of  the  Shechemites  is  not  the  Baal  who  protects  treaties,  as  so 
often  ungrammatically  explained,  but  the  Baal  with  whom  one  has  made  a 
covenant." 

Once  more ;  according  to  Wellhausen  the  ritual  regulations  were  codified 
only  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  because  there  would  have  been  no 
occasion  earlier.  But  the  lists  of  offerings  of  Marseilles  and  Carthage  (which 
show  some  striking  similarities  to  Leviticus)  are  examples  in  just  the  other 
direction.  The  fact  that  in  Carthage,  centuries  before  its  fall,  regulations  con- 
cerning offerings — regulations  scrupulous  in  detail  and  allied  to  the  Hebrew — 
existed  in  loritten  form  seems  a  very  important  one. 

One  of  the  fathers  of  the  Graf  school  was  Vatke,  "a  prophet  of  the  past,"  as 
Wellhausen  himself  calls  him.  Since  Vatke's  death  his  lectures  on  Old  Testa- 
ment Introduction!  have  been  published  by  one  of  his  pupils.  Great  must  be  the 
astonishment  of  his  supposed  followers  to  find  that  he  has  abandoned  the  ground 
they  have  reached.  Vatke,  at  the  latest  stage  of  his  investigations,  believed  that 
the  Elohim  document  (A  or  Q,  or  first  Elohist),  instead  of  being  post-exilic,  is  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Hezekiah  (say  the  end  of  the  eighth  century)  and  earlier  than 
the  others,  except  the  so-called  second  Elohist,  which  preceded  it  by  a  few  years. 
These  two,  with  the  Yahvist,  were  already  combined  into  one  book  before  Deuter- 
onomy was  written,  and  this  composite  book  (not  Deuteronomy)  was  tlie  "Book 
of  the  Law  "  found  in  the  time  of  Josiah.  Deuteronomy  was  not  written  until 
just  before  the  capture  of  .Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  These  results  are 
reached  after  a  minute  examination  of  all  the  documents. 

Even  more  importance  will  be  attached  to  Dillmann's  re-statement  of  his 
views  at  the  end  of  his  now  completed  commentary  on  the  IIexateuch.2  The 
author  gives  the  arguments  against  the  Mosaic  authorsliip,  and  a  sketch  of  the 
history  of  criticism.  He  then  takes  up  each  document,  analyzes  it,  and  attempts 
to  fix  its  age,  beginning  with  Deuteronomy.  This  book  he  supposes  (with  the 
majority  of  critics)  to  have  been  wi'itten  not  long  before  the  time  of  Josiah.  The 
second  Elohist  (B)  he  places  in  the  first  half  of  the  ninth  century.  "  That  first  in 
the  eighth  century  it  was  discovered  that  the  name  Jahve  was  introduced  by 
Moses,  or  that  the  worship  of  the  Nehushtan  was  unlawful,  or  that  child-sacrifice 
was  not  allowable,  or  that  other  gods  must  be  put  away  in  order  to  the  service  of 
Jahve,  or  that  the  prophet  is  a  man  who  muat  proclaim  the  will  of  God — Kuenen 
will  hardly  be  able  to  show."  The  author  of  B  was  a  citizen  of  the  Northern 
Kingdom.  The  Yahvist,  on  the  other  hand,  belongs  to  the  Kingdom  of  Judah. 
He  can  hardly  have  written  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century. 

Coming  now  to  A,  it  must  first  be  noticed  that  it  is  itself  a  composite  writing. 
This  has  indeed  been  acknosvledged  so  far  as  to  separate  the  "  Holiness-laws." 


1  Wilhelm  Vatke's  Htstotiach-krlllsche  Etnleittmg  i»i  duit  AUe  Teiitamciit.    Ilonn,  ]H8(i. 

3  KurzoefOKKteH  ErewtUiehai  Handhuvh  zuin  Alten  Tcstamimt.  Drcizuhntc  Lieferuno-  Numeri, 
Deutoroimmium  undjusiut,  von  Dr.  Auttust  Dilliiuinn.  Leipzig-,  18SH.  Tlie  essay  on  tlie  "Compo- 
sition of  tlic  Hexateueli"  occupies  pp.  5'J2-690. 
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Dillmann  prefers  to  carry  the  analysis  further,  and  to  group  the  sections  under 
the  two  signs  A  and  S.  S  (Sinai-laws)  comprises,  besides  Lev.  xvir. — xxvi. 
(Holiness-laws);  Lev.  v.  1-6,  21-24;  parts  of  Lev.  xi.;  Exod.  xxxi.  13  seq.;  pos- 
sibly Lev.  XIII.  seq.;  Num.  v.  11-13;  xv.  18-21.  Besides  these,  however,  we 
find  a  number  of  legal  pieces  difficult  to  place.  But  many  enactments  contained 
in  S  are  already  acknowledged  by  the  Deuteronomist  as  Mosaic.  The  variations 
between  S  and  D  do  not  argue  for  the  pi-iority  of  the  latter,  nor  does  their  relation 
to  Ezekiel.  The  form  of  some  of  the  laws,  however,  points  to  the  exile  as  the 
time  in  which  they  were  written  down,  or  at  least  recast. 

For  the  main  document  (A)  we  cannot  assign  an  earlier  date  than  that  of  B, 
and  the  author  seems  to  have  known  C  also,  or  some  similar  compilation.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  can  hardly  place  it  later  than  Deuteronomy.  The  most  plausible 
date  is  not  far  from  the  year  800.  A,  B  and  C  were  combined  early  in  the  exile, 
and  D  was  inserted  not  long  after.  If  there  was  any  later  editorial  work,  it  con- 
sisted in  inserting  a  few  scattered  pieces— some  parts  of  S  perhaps. 

That  so  emmently  fair  a  critic  as  Dillmann,  after  carefully  working  through 
the  whole  Pentateuch  in  the  light  of  the  most  recent  discussion,  should  hold  his 
ground  so  ably  is  a  fact  of  the  first  importance. 


A  BOOK-STUDY :  HOSEA. 

By  Professor  F.  B.  Denio,  M.  A. 

Bangor  Theological  Seminary. 


I.    LITERATURE. 


Perhaps  the  most  serviceable  equipment  one  can  have  is  Cheyne's  Hosea, 
belonging  to  the  Cambridge  Bible  Series  for  Schools,  and  Keil  on  the  Minor 
Prophets.  They  are  mutually  corrective.  Keil  is  of  more  value  than  Cheyne  to 
the  student  who  studies  the  Hebrew.  He  is  not  sufficiently  quick  to  feel  the 
life  in  the  midst  of  which  Hosea  lived.  On  the  other  hand,  Cheyne  sometimes 
needlessly  rejects  the  reading  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  does  not  give  contextual 
interpretation  its  true  influence  ;  for  he  is  too  apt  to  ignore  the  course  of  thought. 
When  one  guards  himself  against  these  defects,  he  will  find  his  best  help  in  Keil 
and  Cheyne.  Lange's  and  the  Bible  commentaries  are  useful.  So  also  Ellicott's 
commentary  for  English  readers.  Pusey's  is  quite  disappointing.  It  will  be  of 
use  to  read  Prof.  W.  R.  Smith's  Propliets  of  Israel,  Lecture  IV.;  Geikie's  Hours 
with  the  Bible,  Yol.  IV.,  pp.  176-270;  Smith's  Bible  Dictionai-y,  article  "Hosea;" 
and  the  Old  Testament  Introductions,  as  Keil's,  Bleek's,  and  Davidson's.  It  is 
not  advisable  to  occupy  the  full  range  of  the  books  mentioned.  The  Book  of 
Hosea  should  be  the  object  of  study.    Let  it  all  be  done  in  writing  or  memorizing. 

II. 

1.  Master  the  contents  of  the  book  according  to  directions  in  previous  book- 
studies,  writing  on  separate  slips  of  paper  the  topic  or  topics  of  each  chapter, 
studying  these  topics  until,  without  hesitation,  the  details  of  each  can  be  recalled, 
learning  so  as  to  recall  with  the  number  of  each  chapter  the  topics  and  the  con- 
tents of  that  chapter. 
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2.  Index  the  contents  of  tlie  book  under  the  following  heads  : 

(1)  The  immorality  of  the  Northern  Kingdom. 

(2)  Sinfulness  of  the  idolatrous  Yahweh-worship. 

(3)  Sinfulness  of  the  foreign  policy. 

(4)  Sinfulness  of  the  separation  of  the  kingdoms. 

(5)  The  blessings  which  Yahweh  had  bestowed. 

(6)  The  punishments  which  Yahweh  must  inflict. 

(7)  The  reform  of  Israel  and  its  future  blessing. 

3.  Analyze  the  book : 

(rt)  Into  what  two  general  divisions  is  it  naturally  divided  '? 

(b)  Take  the  first  division,  divide  it  into  three  subdivisions.  Analyze 
these  subdivisions  into  sections,  where  the  thought  requires  it. 

(c)  Take  the  second  division,  divide  it  into  subdivisions  according  to  head 
(7)  of  the  analysis.  Divide  these  subdivisions  into  sections  and  sub- 
sections, according  to  the  subject-matter.  To  illustrate  in  chapter  first, 
I. — 1.  Introduction. 

2.  Marriage. 

3.  Cliildren,  and  symbolic  meaning. 
10.  Promise  of  blessing. 

III.    STUDY  OF  THE  TEXT. 

1.   The  first  division. 

(a)  Is  ch.  in.  a  reiteration  or  continuation  of  chh.  i.,  ii.?  i.  e.,  does  it 
repeat  the  lesson  taught  in  the  former  chapters  ?  or,  does  it  give  the 
sequel  of  them  y  Or,  in  other  words,  do  chh.  i.  and  iii.  have  a  com- 
mon starting-point  and  goal  V  or,  is  ch.  i.  9  the  starting-point  of  ch.  ii.? 

(h)  Is  the  discourse  of  chh.  i.  and  in.  to  be  regarded  as  history,  parable,  or 
vision?  What  reasons  are  there  for  and  against  calling  it  history? 
At  this  point  gather  all  the  symbolic  acts  recorded  in  the  Bible,  and 
see  what  light  they  throw  on  the  subject.  What  reasons  are  there  for 
and  against  regardhig  it  as  a  parable  ?  Define  the  allegory,  symbolic 
parable,  and  typical  parable ;  and  gather  all  instances  of  each  in  the 
Bible,  and  see  what  light  they  throw  on  the  subject.  What  reasons 
are  there  for  and  against  holding  that  these  chapters  give  the  contents 
of  one  or  more  experiences  like  that  of  Peter's  in  Acts  x.  9,  16? 
Gather  all  instances  in  the  Bible  of  the  narratives  of  visions  which 
are  to  the  point,  and  see  what  evidence  they  afford. 
State  briefly  your  conclusion  and  the  grounds  for  it. 

(c)  What  is  the  reason  for  the  difference  between  Hos.  i.  4  and  2  Kgs.  x. 
30  ?  IIos.  I.  11,  what  is  meant  by  "  the  day  of  Jezreel "  ?  in.  5,  what 
is  meant  by  "  the  latter  days  "  ?  Study  this  phrase  here  and  where 
else  you  find  in  the  Old  Testament  "the  last  (or,  latter)  days."  Cf. 
Cremer's  Bihlico-Theological  Lexicon,  article  aiuv. 

(d)  Study  the  symbolic  language  all  through  the  book.  Gather  the  per- 
sons that  are  symbols,  and  explain  them.  Gather  the  things  (e.  g.,  the 
bene,  I.  5),  and  explain  them. 

(e)  Kead  through  the  second  part,  and  note  all  the  passages  wfiich  are 
obscure,  or  excite  wonder  respecting  their  meaning.  Then,  taking 
them  up  one  by  one,  gather  all  the  available  evidence  respecting  their 
meaning  under  the  following  heads  : 
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(1)  the  natural  meaning  of  the  words ; 

(2)  the  evidence  which  the  context  gives; 

(3)  the  evidence  given  by  the  books  as  a  whole  ; 

(4)  the  evidence  from  the  Bible  in  general ; 

(5)  the  evidence  given  by  history,  geography  and  any  other  branch  of 
knowledge. 

(/)  Kevise  the  analysis  of  the  book  formed  as  above,  i.  3,  in  accord  with 
the  results  of  this  exegetical  study,  and  commit  it  to  memory. 

IV.    QUESTIONS  OF  INTRODUCTION. 

1.  Historical  questions. 

(a)  When  did  Hosea  prophesy  ? 

(b)  What  was  the  internal  condition  of  the  Northern  Kingdom  in  his 
time? 

(c)  Sketch  the  history  of  the  Northern  Kingdom  until  the  time  of  Hosea. 

(d)  What  were  the  relations  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  King- 
doms? 

(e)  What  were  the  relations  between  the  Northern  Kingdom  and  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  Assyria,  in  the  time  of  Hosea  ? 

2.  Who  was  Hosea?  What  can  be  learned  as  to  his  character?  Of  what 
kingdom  was  he  a  native?  Gather  the  evidence  on  these  subjects  under  two 
heads :  the  evidence  in  the  book  itself ;  the  evidence  from  all  other  sources, 
including  tradition. 

3.  What  evidence  does  the  book  afford  on  the  following  subjects  ?— Who 
uttered  the  contents  of  the  book  ?  Who  wrote  it  ?  What  evidence  may  be  gath- 
ered from  other  sources  ? 

4.  For  whom  was  this  book  written  ?  For  whom  uttered  ?  Gather  the 
evidence  under  the  heads  internal  and  external. 

5.  When  was  the  book  uttered  ?  When  written  ?  Determine  the  relation  to 
be  found  between  the  contents  of  the  book  and  the  times  in  which  it  was  uttered. 

6.  Where  was  it  uttered  ?    Where  written  ? 

7.  On  account  of  what  causes  was  it  uttered  ?  For  what  purpose  was  it 
uttered  ?    For  what  purpose  was  it  written  ? 

8.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  style  ? 

V.    QUESTIONS  OF  CRITICISM. 

1.  What  is  the  position  of  Hosea  as  respects  the  Mosaic  covenant,  law  and 
priesthood  ? 

2.  Is  the  book  two  units  ?  This  question  will  deal  chiefly  with  the  second 
division  of  the  book.  In  dealing  with  the  subject  it  will  be  well  to  consider  it 
under  the  following  heads :  Is  this  second  division  a  patchwork  or  compilation 
from  various  authors  ?  Is  it  a  single  piece  of  composition,  like  a  sermon,  vsTitten 
and  uttered  on  one  occasion  ?  Is  it  a  unit  as  bemg  designed  and  uttered  from 
one  mind  ?  Is  it  a  collection  of  utterances  made  on  several  different  occasions  ? 
Is  it  a  general  resume  by  one  person  of  his  general  preaching  through  a  series  of 
years  > 

3.  Is  the  influence  of  any  other  writers  manifested  in  this  book  either  by 
quotation  or  by  the  general  trend  of  thought  ? 

4.  Does  the  book  show  traces  of  re-editing  ? 
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VI.    OLD  TESTAMENT  THEOLOGY. 

1.  Gather  and  systematize  the  passages  indicating  Hosea's  idea  of  God. 

2.  Also  those  passages  wliich  indicate  the  proper  and  the  actual  relations 
between  God  and  man. 

3.  What  ideal  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  e.xpressed '?  Positively,  by  describ- 
ing what  the  kingdom  ought  to  be ;  negatively,  by  describing  the  failure  of  the 
Jfortliern  Kingdom  ;  prophetically,  by  describing  what  the  Kingdom  of  God  will  be. 

4.  What  is  taught  respecting  the  future  of  God's  people  ?  In  the  immediate 
future  ?  In  the  remote  future  V  Also,  what  is  the  relation  between  the  imme- 
diate future  and  the  remote  future  ? 

5.  What  is  the  relation  of  the  contents  of  the  book  to  (a)  the  development  of 
the  theocracy  ?  {h)  to  the  sacred  canon  ? 


AMERICAN  EXPLORERS  IN  BIBLE-LANDS. 

By  Prof.  E.  C.  Mitchell,  D.  D., 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


Tliese  are  inspiring  days  for  the  biblical  interpreter.  Tlie  science  of  New 
Testament  criticism,  at  last  placed  upon  a  solid  basis  of  accurate  scholarship  and 
illuminated  by  valuable  manuscript  discoveries ;  the  principles  of  interpretation 
emancipated  both  from  slavish  literalism  and  dogmatic  spiritualism,  and  clari- 
fied by  common  sense;  the  hitherto  sealed  book  of  the  Holy  Land,  now  opened 
and  copied  and  photographed  and  brought  to  our  doors  ;  the  "  treasures  in 
Egypt "'  now  being  brought  forth  from  their  "store-houses."  and  even  the  Pha- 
raohs rising  from  their  tombs  to  give  us  testimony;  and,  to  crown  all.  the  key 
placed  in  our  hands  for  the  decipherment  of  tlie  secrets  of  antiquity,  preserved 
for  us  on  "  tables  of  stone  ""  in  Egypt.  Assyria  and  Babylonia  ;  these  are  the  con- 
ditions under  wliieh  the  Cliristiau  scholar  of  to-day  enters  upuu  the  study  of  the 
Bible.    Surely  we  have  reached  the  dawn  of  the  golden  age  of  divine  revelation  ! 

The  outlook  is  so  vast,  the  land  yet  to  be  possessed  so  rich  and  limitless,  that 
there  can  be  no  room  for  jealousies,  only  for  a  friendly  rivalry  in  doing  tlie  utmost 
to  help  each  tlie  otlier,  of  whatever  name  or  nation,  to  secure  the  common  treasure 
for  tlie  common  brotherhood  of  scholars.  It  is  not  a  cjuestion  whether  the  delver 
in  this  mine  of  sacred  wealth  is  a  German,  a  Frenchman,  an  Englishman  or  an 
American.  The  question  is,  What  tilings,  new  and  old,  can  he  contribute  to  the 
common  stock  of  biblical  learning?  For  this  reason,  it  would  not  have  been  my 
choice  to  have  limited  the  present  iiuiuiry  to  such  explorers  in  Bible-lands  as 
happen  to  be  Americans  by  birtli  or  adoption.  Having,  however,  had  the  topic 
assigned  me  in  this  shape,  it  may  have  a  certain  advantage  in  stimulating  among 
us  the  ambition  to  do  our  whole  duty  in  the  great  work  of  exploration. 

Possibly  tliere  was  wisdom  and  blessing  in  the  providential  hindrances 
which  made  separate  exploration  societies  in  America  a  failure.  The  world  of 
Christian  scholarship  is  substantially  one.  Its  aim,  its  subjects  of  study,  its 
sources  of  information,  its  lields  of  research  are  common  property,  to  be  used  for 
a  common  end.  To  divide,  is  to  weaken  it.  Hope  and  strength  lie  in  concentra- 
tion. Territorial  lines  are  constantly  fading  and  tlie  world  is  growing  smaller  by 
*3 
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rapid  intercourse.  What  better  center  for  a  great  international  Christian  enter- 
prise could  there  be  than  Loudon  ?  What  better  agencies  than  the  "  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund  "  and  the  "  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  "  V  What  better  media 
for  interchange  of  thought  and  difEusion  of  newly  discovered  information  than 
their  respective  publications  ?  For  collection  of  money,  division  of  labor  is  help- 
ful, as  the  recent  experience  of  the  "  Egyptian  Fund "'  in  this  country  has  sig- 
nally shown ;  but  for  all  the  other  purposes  of  these  organizations,  there  is  a  great 
advantage  in  the  communion  of  kindred  minds  of  all  nations,  and  their  co-opera- 
tion through  a  common  channel. 

In  attempting  to  complete  our  notices,  begun  in  the  March  number  of  this 
magazine,  of  what  Americans  have  done  in  the  exploration  of  Bible-lands,  we 
shall  not  include  the  work  of  our  distinguished  fellow  citizens  by  adoption, 
Messrs.  .Schliemann,  of  Greece,  and  Cesnola.  of  Cyprus ;  because  their  fields, 
though  properly  among  Bible-lands,  have  yielded  fruit  more  properly  classical  and 
archajological  than  scriptural.  We  have  no  more  than  a  very  modest  account  to 
give  of  personal  work  by  Americans  in  Egypt  or  Assyria.  The  most  that  we  can 
say  is  that  some  Americans  have  done  what  they  could  to  send  material  aid  to 
those  who  are  in  the  field,  and  that  others  by  their  scholarly  investigations  and 
critical  studies  have  contributed  to  make  effective  the  results  of  explorations. 

One  organized  attempt  has  been  made  to  enter  the  Babylonian  field.  In  the 
summer  of  1884,  a  small  company  of  biblical  scholars,  members  of  the  American 
Oriental  Society,  held  a  consultation  together  on  the  subject  of  an  expedition  to 
Babylonia,  tlie  result  of  which  was  an  organized  plan  to  send  one  as  soon  as 
means  could  be  obtained.  Not  long  after,  a  noble-hearted  lady,  Miss  Catherine 
L.  Wolfe,  of  New  York,— the  recent  close  of  whose  beneficent  life  has  just  been 
announced, — volunteered  to  defray  the  whole  expense  of  the  expedition.  At  the 
same  time  the  services  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Hayes  Ward,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  of  the 
Indepencknt,  were  secured  as  a  leader.  Dr.  Ward  sailed  for  Europe  September  6, 
1884,  and  took  the  overland  route  to  Constantinople,  going  thence  by  steamer 
to  Mersin  on  the  Cilician  coast,  and  then  by  private  conveyance  to  Aintab. 
His  party  for  exploration  consisted  of  Dr.  J.  R.  S.  Sterrett,  of  Athens,  and  Mr. 
J.  H.  Haynes,  of  Robert  College,  Constantinople,  who  acted  as  photographer 
and  took  charge  of  the  caravan,  with  five  Arab  attendants. 

The  report  of  the  expedition  was  published  by  Dr.  Ward  in  the  columns  of 
the  Independent,  May  20,  1886,  as  well  as  in  the  "papers  of  the  Archteological 
Institute  of  America,"  under  whose  auspices  the  work  was  finally  conducted. 
The  report  is  intensely  interesting  as  a  journal  of  personal  adventures,  and  con- 
tains some  matter  of  considerable  value  to  science,  though  the  brevity  of  his  stay 
and  the  hurried  nature  of  the  trip  rendered  original  discovery  well  nigh  impos- 
sible. There  is,  however,  one  suggestion  of  his  which  may  open  the  way  for  a 
discovery  of  great  importance.  This  is  no  less  than  the  possible  site  of  the  Accad 
of  Gen.  X.  10,  one  of  the  four  oldest  cities  of  Babylonia.  This  he  identifies  with 
a  mound  called  Anbai\  supposed  to  be  the  Anbar  of  Arabic  historians,  the  Per- 
sabora  of  classical  geographers,  and  the  Agade,  or  Sippara,  of  Anunit.  •" 

At  the  time  of  its  discovery,  Dr.  Ward  and  his  party  were  on  their  homeward 
route.  They  had  turned  aside  to  examine  the  mound  of  Sufeira,  which  had  for- 
merly been  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  Sippara  of  Shamash  until  this  claim  had  been 
given  up  in  favor  of  Abu-IIabba.  This  proved  to  be  an  inconspicuous  mound  of 
no  importance ;  but  another  mound  was  mentioned  to  them,  much  larger  than 
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Sufeira,  several  miles  off.  To  this  Dr.  Ward  and  his  guide  repaired,  and  he  was 
surprised  to  find  a  very  extensive  and  elevated  mound  not  laid  down  on  modern 
maps.  It  is  called  Anbar  by  the  natives,  and  compares  very  well  with  the  sites 
of  the  largest  cities  of  Babylonia,  Babylon  itself  excepted.  It  is  divided  in  its 
center  by  a  depression,  which  may  represent  an  old  canal,  and  which  may  have 
separated  the  old  from  the  new  city,  and  thus,  Dr.  Ward  thinks,  may  have  arisen 
the  dual  form  of  the  name  Sepharvaim.  It  stands  upon  the  Euphrates,  which 
agrees  with  inscriptions  whicli  call  the  Enphi-ates  the  river  of  Sippara. 

If  future  excavations  sliould  prove  this  identification  to  be  correctly  made, 
the  discovery  will  take  rank  among  the  most  important,  and  will  do  great  credit 
to  the  Wolfe  expedition.  The  special  object  of  Dr.  Ward's  journey  was  to  open 
the  way  for  further  explorations  in  the  future.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the 
immediate  results  in  this  direction  were  not  abundant.  That  the  field  for  work 
is  yet  very  extensive,  no  one  can  doubt.  Nor  can  the  importance  of  the  discover- 
ies yet  to  be  made  be  greatly  overestimated.  Undoubtedly  a  vast  store-ho)ise  of 
archjeological  treasures  lies  buried  in  the  mounds  of  Mesopotamia,  and  the  unex- 
plored regions  of  Babylonia  are  especially  rich  in  objects  of  the  greatest  antiquity. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  thorough  work  in  excava- 
tion seem  to  increase  rather  than  diminish  as  their  importance  becomes  known. 
The  Turkish  government,  which  holds  the  key  to  this  treasure-house,  is  not  only 
incapable,  even  if  it  were  disposed,  to  do  the  work ;  but  it  is  yearly  growing  more 
determined  to  prevent  anyone  else  from  doing  it.  Dr.  Ward  could  get  permis- 
sion to  enter  the  country  only  upon  express  condition  that  no  excavations  should 
be  attempted.  It  is  the  present  policy  of  Turkey  to  forbid  absolutely  all  excava- 
tions of  antiquities,  whether  by  natives  or  foreigners,  i 

111  spite  of  the  policy  and  the  restrictions  of  the  Turkish  government, 
however,  Dr.  Ward  succeeded  in  obtaining  by  purchase  a  large  number  of  valu- 
able objects  embracing  several  comi)lete  barrel-cylinders,  or  parts  of  them,  be- 
longing to  Xebuchadnezzar,  Nabonidus,  and  other  kings,  and  perhaps  a  hundred 
complete  "  contract  "  and  other  tablets,  a  few  of  a  period  perhaps  fifteen  hundred 
years  before  Christ,  but  mostly  of  a  period  ranging  from  Nebuchadnezzar  to 
Antiochus  Epiphanes.  The  "  contract  tablets,"  so-called,  which  formed  the 
larger  part  of  the  collection,  are  those  to  which  we  must  look  for  tlie  recovery 
of  the  private  life  of  the  people.  Some  of  those  which  Dr.  Ward  has  secured  are 
among  the  most  interesting  yet  discovered.  They  are  now  deposited  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York  city.  None  of  them  have  yet  been 
published  ;  but  when  they  have  been  properly  studied  and  brought  out,  it  will  be 
seen  that,  on  this  account  if  for  no  other  reason,  the  Wolfe  expedition  has  well 
earned  the  gratitude  of  biblical  scholars.  Tliere  were  also  many  smaller  finds  of 
curious  interest,  such  as  small  engraved  and  inscribed  objects  in  gold,  clialcedony, 
lapis-lazuli,  and  clay,  burnt  and  uuhmnt.  A  very  important  service  was  also 
performed  by  llie  expedition  in  photogiapliing  the  mounds,  ruins,  excavations, 
and  other  scenes  which  they  visited,  so  that  a  more  definite  idea  can  be  obtained 
.of  the  work  and  the  localities,  iind  by  it  the  facility  of  illustrating  the  subject  is 
greatly  increased. 

Besides  this  organized  effort,  tliere  had  been  performed, — as  in  tlie  field  of 
Palestine, — some  good  work  in  previous  years  by  American  missionaries.     Dr. 

1  The  three  preoediriK  pura^^raphs  formed  part  of  an  editorial,  Ijy  llie  writer  of  this  article. 
In  the  Journal  of  Eduoation  for  July  22,  1886, 
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Selah  Merrill  has  given,  in  the  Bibliothcca  Sacra  for  April,  1875,  an  interesting 
account  of  relics  from  Assyria  sent  to  this  country  by  missionaries,  among  which 
are  slabs  enough  to  cover  a  wall  275  feet  long  and  eight  feet  high,  which  are  now 
deposited  chiefly  in  the  libraries  of  Kew  England  colleges.  In  the  bibliographical 
list  which  followsi  this  paper  will  be  found  the  names  of  several  who  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  literature  of  this  subject  tlirough  their  own  personal  explorations. 

But  it  is  not  to  the  explorer  alone  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  contributions 
to  sacred  learning  which  now  come,  in  such  rich  profusion,  from  the  fields  of 
Babylonia  and  xVssyria.  Long  before  any  light  dawned  upon  us  from  those 
ancient  sources,  we  were  actually  in  possession  of  a  large  part  of  the  material 
which  now  proves  so  luminous.  Long  before  the  jealous  Turk  suspected  the 
value  of  his  buried  treasure,  the  Intuitions  of  science  had  anticipated  the  present 
revelation,  and  transferred  to  Christian  keeping  the  precious  caskets  in  which  it 
was  concealed.  Here,  however,  it  waited  for  a  Grotefend,  a  Kawlinson,  and  a 
Jules  Oppert,  to  find  and  perfect  the  key  to  its  decipherment,  and  now  it  is  to  the 
patient  toil  of  linguistic  scholarship  more  than  to  the  original  work  of  exploration 
that  we  owe  our  present  advances  in  Assyriological  science.  In  this  department 
of  the  work  American  scholars  are  coming  to  occupy  a  very  respectable  position. 
Already  courses  of  instruction,  under  competent  teachers,  have  been  established 
in  Harvard,  Yale,  Pennsylvania,  Johns  Hopkins,  and  Madison  Universities ;  in 
the  Union,  Newton,  and  Louisville,  and  other  theological  seminaries;  as  well  as 
in  the  various  summer  schools  of  the  American  Institute  of  Hebrew.  One  Amer- 
ican scholar.  Prof.  D.  G.  Lyon,  of  Harvard  College,  has  published,  at  Leipzig,  an 
edition  of  the  cuneiform  mscriptions  of  Sargon,  King  of  Assyria,  after  the  origin- 
als, with  a  transliteration,  translation,  glossary  and  explanations.  It  contains  six 
inscriptions  in  autograph,  one  of  which  had  not  been  published  before,  and  all  of 
which  are  improved  in  accuracy.  Dr.  Lyon  has  also  published  an  Assyrian  Man- 
ual for  the  use  of  beginners,  which  has  already  gone  into  use  as  the  text-book  in 
this  department.  There  has  also  appeared  at  Leipsic,  from  the  pen  of  a  young 
American  scholar,  Mr.  Samuel  A.  Smith,  an  edition  of  the  Asurbanipal  inscrip- 
tions, with  a  translation,  commentary  and  complete  glossary. 

Egypt,  as  a  field  of  biblical  research,  has  been  much  longer  before  the 
Christian  public  than  either  Assyria  or  Babylonia,  although  the  most  important 
discoveries  there  have  been  comparatively  recent.  A  fair  proportion  of  American 
travelers  have  followed  the  steps  of  Edward  Robinson  in  taking  the  pyramids  and 
the  desert  on  their  way  to  Palestine ;  and  some  American  scholars  have  kept  up 
their  studies  of  Egyptian  archfeology  as  a  part  of  Old  Testament  interpretation. 
One  honored  name  stands  prominently  forth  in  this  connection.  The  lamented 
Dr.  Joseph  P.  Thomson  commenced,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  a  series  of  notes 
in  the  pages  of  the  Bihliotheca  Sacra  on  "Egyptology,  Oriental  Archfeology  and 
Travel,"  and  kept  them  up,  with  scarce  any  interruption,  till  the  close  of  his  life 
in  1879.  They  were  and  still  continue  to  be  of  great  interest  and  value  as  contri- 
butions to  the  literatiu-e  of  the  subject.  They  have  done  much  to  stimulate 
American  scholars  to  investigation  in  this  department. 

It  would  be  impossible  here  even  to  allude  to  all  which  American  travelers 

have  published  about  Egypt.    The  bibliographical  list,  hereafter  to  be  published, 

will  furnish  some  glimpse  of  it.    A  few  recent  works,  however,  seem  to  require 

special  mention.    The  Christian  public  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  C. 

1  In  the  June  number  of  The  Old  Testament  Student. 
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Trumbull,  of  the  Sunday  School  Times,  for  an  exceedingly  thorough  and  exhaust- 
ive discussion  of  the  true  site  of  Kadesh  Barnea,  and  incidentally  of  the  route  of 
the  exodus,  which  was  the  fruit  of  a  recent  visit  of  his  to  Egypt  and  the  desert. 
We  also  have,  in  Prof.  II.  S.  Osborn's  "Ajicient  Eg)-pt  in  the  light  of  Modern 
Discovery,"  a  very  useful  and  trustworthy  compendium  of  recent  facts  in  connec- 
tion with  Egyptian  exploration. 

By  far  the  most  important  contiibutions  of  Americans,  however,  to  the 
science  of  Egyptology,  have  been  in  the  shape  of  material  aid  to  the  "Egypt 
Exploration  Fund.""  An  American  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Wm.  C.  Winslow,  LL.  D., 
of  Boston,  a  Vice-President  of  that  society,  has  done  great  service  to  his  country- 
men by  his  indefatigable  and  successful  efforts  to  awaken  interest  in  this  im- 
portant work.  Through  his  correspondence  and  personal  influence  a  very  large 
number  of  eminent  scholars  and  distinguished  men  have  had  their  attention 
called  to  this  society,  and  have  enrolled  their  names  as  members.  In  this  way, 
during  the  year  1886,  a  contribution  to  the  amount  of  about  S4.000  was  sent  over 
to  swell  the  fund  and  stimulate  exploration.  At  a  public  meeting  held  in  London 
last  summer.  Miss  Amelia  B.  Edwards,  the  accomplished  Secretary  of  the  Fund, 
paid  a  very  high  encomium  to  Dr.  "Winslow,  saying  that,  "with  the  one  single 
exception  of  the  late  Sir  Erasmus  Wilson,  Dr.  Winslow  had  done  more  than  any- 
one, not  merely  for  the  work  of  this  Society,  but  for  the  cause  of  biblical  research 
and  the  spread  of  biblical  knowledge,  in  connection  with  Egyptology,  throughout 
the  civilized  world." 

Why  is  not  this  method  of  co-operation  as  feasible,  economical  and  effective, 
as  any  which  could  be  adopted,  not  only  for  Egypt,  but  for  Palestine  and  for  all 
exploration  in  Bible-lands "?  And  why  may  not  the  Christian  laymen  of  America, 
whose  intelligence  and  liberality  in  all  good  undertakings  are  unsurpassed  any- 
where in  Christendom,  be  enabled  so  to  appreciate  the  vital  importance  of  this 
work  as  to  place  it  on  a  substantial  basis  among  the  foremost  of  Christiim 
enterprises  ? 
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May  15.    The  Call  of  Moses.    Exod.  iii.  1-12. 

This  lesson  is  interesting  as  an  instance  of  a  theophanic  "appearing""  of 
Jehovah  to  a  man.  In  verse  2,  the  per.son  who  appears  is  called  "the  angel  of 
Jehovah  ; "'  he  is  said  to  be  Jehovah,  in  verses  4,  7,  etc.,  and  is  called  "  God,"'  in 
ver.se  4,  and  "the  tjod,""  in  the  close  of  verse  6.  From  the  analogy  of  other 
instances  of  the  same  sort,  I  suppose  that  we  are  to  understand  the  author  of 
Exodus  as  affirming  that  Jehovah,  in  the  person  of  "the  angel,"  assumed  a  liu- 
inan  character,  for  the  pui-pose  of  making  this  revelation  to  Moses.  This  theo- 
pliany  is  like  that  of  Mount  Sinai,  and  unlike  most  of  those  in  which  Abraham 
participated,  in  tlial  it  was  accompanied  by  a  visible  miraculous  symbol,  the  burn- 
ing bush  ;  perhaps  it  was  also  like  the  Sinaitic  theophany  in  that  the  human 
character  assumed  by  God  consisted  entirely  in  the  audible  words,  without  the 
presence  of  any  visible  human  form. 
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From  Exod.  iv.  19,  we  may  perliaps  infer  that  the  incident  of  tlie  burning 
bush  occurred  before  the  deatli  of  Rameses  II.,  the  Pharaoh  from  whom  Moses 
fled,  and  that,  being  prepared  for  liis  mission  by  this  incident,  he  was  started 
upon  tlie  mission  itself  by  a  fresli  message  from  God  that  came  to  him  in  tlie 
hxud  of  Midian.  If  this  be  tlie  case,  the  forty  years  of  the  exile  of  Moses  from 
Egypt  were  the  last  forty  years  of  Rameses  ;  the  great  battles  of  the  Hittite  wars 
of  Rameses  had  been  fought  before  Moses  left  Egypt ;  after  he  left,  occurred  the 
marriage  of  Rameses  with  the  Hittite  princess,  and  also  the  wars  he  carried  on 
to  obtain  captives  to  employ  on  his  public  works,  as  well  as  the  construction  of 
most  of  these  works  themselves. 

In  the  matter  of  dates,  however,  and  in  the  consecutive  placing  of  events, 
Egyptology  is  a  very  puzzling  and  unsatisfactory  branch  of  learning.  Doubtless 
it  will  become  less  so  in  time.  At  present,  it  is  most  satisfactory  wlien  it  deals 
with  facts  that  are  comparatively  independent  of  chronological  data.  For  exam- 
ple, we  are  informed,  Acts  vii.  22,  that  "  Moses  was  instructed  in  all  the  wisdom 
of  the  Egyptians."  It  is  now  known  that  the  period  of  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth dynasties,  in  Egypt,  was  rich  in  its  production  of  literature.  It  was 
particvdarly  so  in  the  departments  of  heroic  and  religious  poetry,  ethics,  and  light 
literature.  For  example,  much  more  than  half  the  Egyptian  literature  published 
in  the  five  volumes  of  the  Becords  of  the  Past  dates  from  the  times  of  the  eight- 
eenth and  nineteenth  dynasties,  and  before  the  death  of  Moses.  A  very  large 
portion  of  these  texts  are  texts  that  Moses  may  have  read  when  they  were  first 
published,  as  new  books.  The  two  great  literary  men  of  the  monuments,  the 
poet  Pentaur  and  the  novelist  Enna  may  have  been  schoolmates  of  Moses; 
they  may  have  read  together  the  older  classics  of  Egypt. 

May  22.    The  Passovek.    Exod.  xii.  1-14. 

The  first  twenty  verses  of  this  chapter,  with  verses  43-49,  are  the  statement  of 
a  law,  put  into  the  form  of  a  narrative.  Verses  21-28  inform  us  that  Moses,  at 
the  juncture  of  affairs  then  reached,  gave  directions  to  the  elders  of  Israel,  pub- 
licly assembled,  for  having  the  law  carried  out,  and  the  passover  lambs  killed. 
This  implies  that  the  law  itself  had  been  given  at  an  earlier  stage  of  affairs.  But 
the  law,  narrative  though  it  is,  is  not  introduced  into  the  longer  narrative  as  a 
circumstantial  clause,  by  weak  Waw  followed  by  the  subject  (for  instance,  like 
the  circumstance  of  the  Israelites'  obtaining  contributions  from  Egypt,  xii.  35,36), 
but  begins  as  an  independent  narrative,  with  Waw  consecutive  of  the  Imperfect. 
This  and  half  a  dozen  similar  facts  in  these  chapters  are  pretty  conclusive  proof 
that  the  anti- traditional  critics  are  correct  in  holding  that  this  part  of  Exodus  is 
composite — that  it  was  composed,  to  some  extent  and  in  some  way,  out  of  pre- 
viously existing  pieces  of  writing.  The  evidence  of  this  from  the  structure  of 
the  narrative  is  worth  vastly  more  than  the  verbal  trivialities  commonly  cited  for 
proving  the  same  thing. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  this  evidence  from  the  general  structure  of  the 
passages  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  support  of  any  of  the  current  theories  concern- 
ing the  Priest-code ;  it  does  not  indicate  that  this  law  can  be  recognized  as  a  part 
of  one  of  three  continuous  accounts  that  have  been  combined  into  the  present 
account ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  the  same  sort  of  force  to  distinguish  this  law 
from  the  so-called  sections  of  the  Priest-code  that  precede  and  follow  it,  that  it 
has  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  parts  of  the  present  narrative.    It  testifies 
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distinctly  that  the  writer  of  Exodus  (or  some  writer  of  Exodus,  if  there  was  more 
than  one)  wlieu  lie  reached  this  point,  instead  of  explaining  the  situation  by  writ- 
ing a  new  account  of  the  passover  feast,  made  his  explanation  by  transcribing  an 
account  that  either  he  or  some  one  else  had  previously  written ;  and  here  it  ceases 
to  testify.  It  follows  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  part  of  tlie  evidence  to  favor  the 
idea  of  the  late  origin  of  any  part  of  the  account. 

The  author  of  Exodus  certainly  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  Israel- 
ites lived  mainly  in  one  tract  of  Eygptian  territory— the  land  of  Goshen,  Exod. 
VIII.  IS  (22);  IX.  26,  etc.  He  did  not  intend  to  convey  the  idea  that  they  were  the 
exclusive  inhabitants  of  that  section.  The  houses  of  the  Israelites  were  among 
the  houses  of  the  Egyptians,  so  that  the  destroyer  would  '•  skip  ""  Israelite  houses, 
in  going  from  house  to  house  among  the  Egyptians,  sii.  13,  23,  etc.  If  the 
Israelites  had  sacrificed  in  Egypt,  they  would  have  done  so  in  the  presence  of 
Egyptian  neighbors,  who  would  have  stoned  them,  viii.  22  (26).  Very  generally 
they  had  Egyptian  neighbors,  from  whom  they  could  "  ask  "  contributions ;  not 
the  men  only,  but  the  women  had  such  neighbors ;  it  was  a  case  of  Egyptian 
households  and  Israelite  households  very  generally  living  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hoods, III.  21,  22  ;  XI.  2,  3  ;  xii.  35,  36.  We  shall  presently  find  that  this  fact  is 
significant,  both  in  regard  to  the  passover,  and  in  regard  to  the  facts  narrated  in 
our  subsequent  lessons. 

Another  statement  of  similar  significance  is  that  made  concerning  their  num- 
bers, Exod.  xii.  37,  38.    Translating  this  in  the  order  of  the  Hebrew,  we  have : 

"  And  started  the  sons  of  Israel  from  Raamses  Succoth-ward,  about  600,000 
foot,  the  men,  apart  from  offspring ;  a  great  mixed  multitude  also  having  gone 
up  with  them,  and  flock  and  herd,  an  exceeding  great  property." 

The  numeral  600,000  is  commonly  interpreted  by  the  account  of  the  census 
taken  a  year  later,  as  now  found  in  Num.  i.,  thus  making  it  to  be  the  number  of 
the  men  over  twenty  years  of  age.  As  it  was  a  census  of  people  who  were 
rapidly  increasing,  and  therefore  of  people  who  had  large  families  of  children, 
this  would  indicate  a  population  nearer  three  millions  than  two  millions.  It  is 
not  surprising  that,  to  many,  this  number  appears  incredibly  large.  What  is  true 
in  this  case  is  true  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  census  numbers,  and  of  the  num- 
bers for  military  armaments,  as  given  in  different  parts  of  the  Bible.  As  the 
biblical  writers  hold  that,  from  the  times  of  Moses,  Israel  was  organized  under 
"captains  of  thousands,  captains  of  hundreds,  captains  of  fifties,  and  captains  of 
tens,"  Exod.  xvin.  25,  it  would  be  a  fair  question  to  ask.  whether,  in  these  large 
numerals,  the  "  thousands "  are  not  units  of  organization,  rather  than  strict 
numbers,  and  whether  there  may  not  have  been  enough  of  the  ''  thousands  "'  only 
partly  full,  to  amount  to  a  material  reduction  in  the  total  numbers  given.  But 
whether  we  accept  views  of  this  kind  or  not,  the  population  that  kept  that  first 
passover  is  certainly  represented  to  have  been  more  numerous  than  that  of  an 
average  American  state  ;  if  tlie  numbers  are  to  be  taken  strictly,  it  was  as  numer- 
ous as  that  of  some  of  our  largest  states.  Irrespective  of  all  (piestions  of  Egyptian 
geography,  the  writer  of  Exodus,  if  he  was  writing  history  and  writing  it  intelli- 
gently, intended  us  to  understand  that  this  population  was  scattered  over  a  terri- 
tory extensive  enough  so  that  they  could  get  a  living  in  it.  It  must  have  been 
some  thousands  of  square  miles  in  extent ;  for  however  compactly  oriental  popu- 
lations may  sometimes  live,  this  was  a  population  that  was  well  provided  for, 
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that  was  addicted  to  grazing  industries,  and  that  shared  with  other  populations 
the  districts  where  it  dwelt. 

Now  if  this  account  is  historical,  and  if  the  state  of  things  just  mentioned 
actually  existed,  and  if  the  account  is  to  be  understood  without  hypothesizing  a 
million  of  mii'acles  to  explain  facts  otherwise  incredible,  several  inferences  follow 
from  it.  First,  the  writer  expected  his  readers  to  be  sufficiently  intelligent  to 
understand  that  the  passover  law  was  given  early  enough  to  afford  time  for  its 
promulgation  and  acceptance  over  all  this  territory,  among  all  these  people. 
Again,  he  intended  to  convey  the  meaning  either  that  the  final  orders  concerning 
the  passover,  xii.  21,  were  given  to  the  assembled  elders  early  enough  for  trans- 
mission over  all  the  territory  where  the  people  lived,  or  else  that  the  orders  had 
previously  been  transmitted  in  some  other  way.  Again,  he  meant  to  be  under- 
stood that  Israel  had  now  become  a  thoroughly  organized  body,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  uprising,  and  looked  forward  to  the  passover  feast  as  the  time  for  a  simul- 
taneous movement. 

The  passover  law  that  constitutes  our  lesson  does  not  contradict  the  state- 
ment made  in  Exod.  xii.  34,  39  : 

"  And  the  people  took  up  their  dough  that  was  not  yet  fermenting,  their  leav- 
ening pans  bound  up  with  their  clothes  upon  their  shoulder And  they  baked 

the  dough  which  they  brought  out  from  Egypt,  unleavened  cakes  ;  for  it  had  not 
fermented ;  for  they  were  expelled  from  Egypt,  and  were  not  able  to  linger ; 
and  they  had  not  made  provision  for  themselves." 

It  is  not  fair  to  interpret  this  to  mean  that  every  particular  Israelite  housewife  in 
Egypt  had  that  afternoon  set  bread,  and  that  some  member  of  every  household 
started  swinging  a  pan  of  unbaked  dough  on  his  shoulder.  If  it  is  a  record  of 
fact,  it  must  be  regarded,  not  as  describing  a  universal  practice,  but  an  illustra- 
tive incident.  If  this  author  teaches  that  Israel  generally  had  put  away  leaven, 
in  obedience  to  the  divine  command,  then,  perhaps,  he  here  teaches  that  some  who 
had  failed  properly  to  obey  the  command,  were  afterward  providentially  com- 
pelled to  obey  it,  and  to  obey  it  in  a  way  which  signally  illustrated  its  meaning, 
rather  than  did  credit  to  themselves.  And  at  all  events,  whatever  this  passage 
means,  it  certainly  is  not  a  second  account  of  the  origin  of  the  passover  feast,  con- 
tradicting that  previously  given. 

In  fine,  there  is  nothing  in  any  account  of  the  passover  contained  in  the  Bible 
to  prevent  our  regarding  the  law,  as  stated  ui  the  present  lesson,  as  describing 
the  actual  origin  of  this  festival.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  to  put  the  various 
accounts  together  in  other  ways,  especially  if  one  calls  iu  the  aid  of  an  interpreta- 
tion that  puts  contradictory  meanings  upon  some  of  them ;  but  if  we  allow  any 
weight  to  the  historical  statements  of  the  Bible,  we  must  always  prefer  that  view 
which  accepts  the  statement  with  which  our  lesson  begins,  that  this  particular 
law  was  given  to  Moses  in  Egypt,  and  therefore  is  the  original  law  of  the  pass- 
over. 

May  29.    The  Red  Sea.    Exod.  xiv.  19-31. 

Here  again  we  have  an  account  of  a  form  of  theophany,  in  which  the  being 
who  appears  is  called  '•  the  angel  of  the  God,"  Exod.  xiv.  19,  and  "  Jehovah  "  in 
the  other  verses  of  the  narrative,  and  in  which  the  "  appearing"  is  rather  by  the 
visible  symbol  of  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire,  accompanied  by  personal  divine  acts 
and  communications,  tluin  by  any  assumption  of  a  human  form. 
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The  Massoretic  division  at  xiii.  17  opens  a  distinctly  fresh  section  in  the  liter- 
ary form  of  the  book.  This  account  presupposes  the  previous  parts  of  the  history, 
but  it  starts  with  a  fresh  beginning,  and  from  a  point  of  view  somewhat  changed. 

Pomts  of  especial  interest  in  this  lesson  are  those  which  pertaiu  to  the  route 
of  the  exodus,  the  place  and  nature  of  the  crossing,  etc.  But  these  are  so  certain 
to  be  fully  treated  by  others,  that  I  venture  to  pass  them  by. 

The  account  in  Exodus  seems  to  be  that  the  children  of  Israel  were  in  their 
dwellings,  all  over  the  districts  of  Egypt  which  they  inhabited,  at  midnight  of  the 
fourteenth  of  Xisan,  with  closed  doors,  the  passover  having  been  eaten  that  even- 
ing. The  passover  feast  itself,  with  the  death  of  the  first-bom  of  Egypt  that  fol- 
lowed it,  is  apparently  represented  to  have  been  the  signal  of  a  movement  that 
was  made  simultaneously  throughout  these  regions.  It  is  not  intimated  that  any 
miracle  was  performed  in  transporting  these  multitudes  of  people,  with  their 
flocks  and  herds,  from  their  homes,  all  over  the  thousands  of  square  miles  where 
they  lived,  to  a  place  of  rendezvous.  The  translations  make  the  Bible  to  say 
that  the  whole  600.000,  with  the  women  and  children,  started  together  from 
Raamses  ;  but  the  Hebrew  does  not  necessarily  mean  that.  Probably  the  common 
impression  is  that  the  Book  of  Exodus  says  that  they  were  all  massed  together 
within  a  few  hours,  just  as  they  might  have  been,  if  there  had  been  only  a  few  hun- 
dred of  them,  from  a  small  tract  of  country.  It  is  thus  that  too  many  of  the  tradi- 
tional commentators  fill  out  in  their  minds  the  picture  outlined  in  the  Scripture  ; 
and  on  this  scale  they  sketch  the  whole  affair  till  the  sons  of  Israel  are  safe 
across  the  sea.  They  hold  that  there  were  two  or  three  millions  of  people  here, 
and  then  treat  the  account  as  if  it  were  possible  for  the  millions  to  move  within 
the  same  limits  of  space  and  time  which  would  limit  the  movements  of  thousands. 
If  this  filling  out  of  the  Bible  account  were  correct,  there  would  be  no  escape  from 
the  conclusions  of  the  critics  who  say  that  we  have  here  not  a  historical  account 
of  either  natural  events  or  miracles,  but  merel)-  a  grotesque,  though  perhaps  in- 
structive figment  of  the  imagination. 

But,  if  this  narrative  is  history,  then  the  proper  filling  out  of  the  account  is 
something  very  different  from  that  just  described.  If  this  -WTiter  was  writing 
history,  then  he  had  in  his  mind,  and  intended  to  convey  to  other  minds,  a  just 
picture  of  the  events  described.  If  we  supply  details  from  our  imaginations  for 
the  purpose  of  enaliling  us  the  better  to  understand  tlie  affair,  we  should  supply 
them  in  accordance  with  known  facts  and  possibilities.  This  author  tells  us  that 
all  Israel  went  out  of  Egypt,  and  apparently  that  they  started  from  their  homes  the 
night  after  the  passover ;  he  does  not  tell  us  in  how  many  different  bodies  they 
moved,  besides  the  main  body,  nor  on  how  many  different  routes,  nor  how  mucli 
time  elapsed  before  tlie  last  body  had  crossed  the  frontier.  He  gives  us  a  some- 
what detailed  account  of  the  movements  of  the  main  body,  who  accompanied 
Moses  and  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire,  and  wlio  were,  representatively,  Israel  it- 
self ;  but  whether  this  main  body  was  composed  of  nineteen-twentieths  of  the 
whole  population,  or  one-twentieth,  he  does  not  inform  us.  As  he  does  not  inti- 
mate, however,  that  any  portion  of  this  body  was  transported  to  the  starting-place 
by  miracle,  we  must  infer  tliat  it  included  no  more  Israelites  than  could  be 
massed  there  by  ordinary  means,  within  the  time  available  for  that  purpose.  The 
overthrow  at  the  lied  Sea,  by  breaking  the  power  of  Pharaoh  so  thoroughly  that 
he  could  no  longer  interpose  obstacles,  freed  the  Israelites  who  were  then  still  in 
Egypt,  as  really  as  those  who  crossed  the  sea  with  iloses. 
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June  5.    The  Manna.    Exod.  xvi.  4-12. 

This  article  is  iu  danger  of  exceeding  its  proper  limit  of  length.  On  the  pres- 
ent lesson,  it  must  confine  itself  to  a  single  point.  What  the  Bible  says  concerning 
the  manna  is  liable  to  similar  abuses  of  interpretation  with  what  it  says  concerning 
the  overthrow  at  the  Red  Sea.  Many  comment  on  this  subject  as  if,  durmg  the 
whole  forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  the  Israelites  subsisted  entirely,  or  at  least 
chiefly,  on  manna  and  quails  miraculously  given  them  from  heaven, — as  if,  in  this 
particular  case,  God  undertook  to  train  a  race  to  habits  of  hardihood  by  relieving 
them  of  all  necessity  of  doing  anything  to  provide  for  their  own  needs.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  descent  into  Egypt,  and  the  case  of  the  passover  and  the  exodus,  we 
have  here  a  traditional  interpretation  of  the  matter  which  affords  a  strong  position 
for  those  who  attack  the  traditional  opinions  concerning  the  Bible  itself. 

To  understand  what  these  writings  really  say  in  regard  to  the  manna,  one 
should  read,  not  only  the  passages  in  which  it  is  directly  mentioned,  but  such  as 
the  following  :  Exod.  x.  9  ;  xii.  32  ;  xvii.  3  ;  Num.  vii.  throughout ;  Num.  xi.  22, 
etc.;  Dent.  ir.  6,  28  ;  Num.  xx.  19  ;  Lev.  xvii.  13  ;  xi.  21-22,  9-10,  etc. ;  the  sacrifi- 
cial laws  generally,  Exod.  xxii.  5,  6,  etc.;  Num.  xiv.  33.  He  will  there  learn  that 
Israel  in  the  wilderness  had  flocks  and  herds,  which  were  several  times  in  danger 
of  perishing  for  lack  of  water,  and  for  which  it  was  proposed  to  buy  water,  when 
they  asked  leave  to  pass  through  Edom ;  that  they  left  Egypt  with  money  and 
other  commercial  resources,  and  reached  Palestine  able  to  purchase  such  things  as 
they  needed ;  that  they  are  assumed  to  have  resources  of  hunting  and  fishing ; 
that  the  ceremonial  law  throughout  implies  their  possession,  not  only  of  animals 
for  sacrifice,  but  of  agricultural  products ;  that  the  civil  laws  contemplate  their 
being  engaged  in  agriculture,  as  well  as  in  the  care  of  flocks  ;  that  what  we  are 
accustomed  to  designate  their  wandering  in  the  wilderness  is  actually  described 
as  their  being  shepherds  in  tlie  wilderness.  In  fine,  these  writings  represent 
God's  treatment  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness  to  have  been  just  what  we  should 
expect,  in  view  of  the  principles  on  which  he  ordinarily  deals  with  men.  As  a 
rule,  he  threw  them  upon  their  own  resources,  and  thereby  trained  them  ;  when 
exceptional  needs  arose,  during  the  forty  years,  especially  when  the  need  arose 
from  their  obeying  some  especial  command  which  diminished  their  ability  to  pro- 
vide for  themselves  by  ordinary  means,  then  God  cared  for  them  by  miracle. 
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Columbia  College  is  to  have  a  chair  of  Hebrew  (Rabbinic)  literature.  The 
sum  of  8100,000,  for  this  purpose,  has  been  contributed  by  certain  wealthy  Jews 
of  New  York  city. 


Dr.  Cheyne's  new  book,  "Job  and  Solomon,"  noticed  in  the  April  Student, 
is  published  in  this  country  by  Thomas  Whittaker,  2  and  3  Bible  House,  Xew 
York  city.    The  price  is  §2.25,  not  $1.2.5,  as  announced. 


The  trustees  of  McCormick  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago,  have  voted  to 
establish  at  once  a  professorship  of  oriental  languages  and  literature.  This  chair 
will  be  distinct  from  that  of  Old  Testament  interpretation. 


It  is  but  justice  to  the  managing  editor  of  Hebraica,  to  say  that  the  note  of 
Henry  S.  ISIorais  on  Neubauer"s  '•  Etymologies  "  in  April  Hebraica,  was  inserted 
only  at  the  earnest  request  of  Mr.  Morals,  and  upon  his  responsibility,  after  his 
assurance  by  the  editor  that  Prof.  Neubauer's  "  Etymologies  "  were  intended  as  a 
joke. 


If  twenty  additional  subscribers  can  be  obtained,  a  new  edition  of  Pithom, 
by  M.  Edouard  Naville,  of  which  Prof.  Gillett  wrote  so  fully  in  the  January  Stu- 
dent, will  be  published.  Few  works  in  the  line  of  archieological  research  have 
been  more  interesting.  There  ought  to  be  a  demand  for  several  editions.  The 
matter  is  in  the  hands  of  Rev.  Wm.  C.  Winslow,  429  Beacon  street,  Boston. 


Professor  John  G.  Lansing,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  sails  this  week  for  Egypt. 
While  absent.  Prof.  Lansing  will  collect  material  for  a  work  in  the  line  of  Arabic 
literature.  His  Arabic  Manual,  recently  published,  has  become  the  authority  in 
Egypt  for  missionaries  learning  tlie  language.  Immediately  upon  his  return 
from  Egypt,  he  will  publish  an  Arabic  Chrestomathy  and  Summary  of  Syntax, 
which  will  serve  as  a  companion-volume  to  the  Arabic  Manual. 


Much  interest,  and  not  a  few  "  warlike  "  editorials  have  been  inspired  by 
Capt.  C.  R.  Conder's  article,  "The  Old  Testament;  Ancient  Monuments,  and 
Modern  Critics,"  in  the  March  Conlemporary  Review.  In  the  strongest  possible 
manner  the  writer  contrasts  tlie  results  of  monumental  research  and  destructive 
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criticism,  the  former  every-where  substantiating,  the  latter  endeavoring  to  destroy 
tlie  credibility  of  the  Bible.  Captain  Conder  selects  Wellhausen  as  the  represent- 
ative of  modern  critics,  and  aims  to  show  (1)  that  Wellhausen  himself  is  ignorant 
of  monumental  "facts;"  (2)  that  his  hypothesis  is  constructed  without  regard  to 
these  "  facts,"  and  (3)  that,  in  sliort,  these  "  facts  "  are  in  direct  opposition  to 
Wellhausen's  hypothesis  and  all  similar  hypotlieses. 

This  article,  as  well  as  the  reply  to  it  in  the  April  number  by  Robertson 
Smith,  is  well  worth  reading.  It  most  certainly  contains  material  of  which  It 
will  be  difficult  for  the  "destructive"  critic  to  make  satisfactory  disposition. 
It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  arguments  are  based  almost  entirely 
upon  linguistic  evidence,  and  that  Captain  Conder  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  Se- 
mitic scholar.  He  uses  material  second-liand,  and,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  does  not 
always  choose  the  best  authority.  His  predilection  for  Lenormant  is  too  decided. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  clear  from  this  discussion  that  external  testimony, 
gathered  from  the  monuments,  will  hereafter  play  a  more  important  part  in  the 
critical  discussion. 


Prof.  T.  Witton  Davies,  of  Haverford  Baptist  College,  South  Wales,  proposes 
a  Hebrew  Institute  for  C4reat  Britain.  In  the  Athenmmi  of  March  19th  he 
reviews  the  work  of  the  American  Institute  of  Hebrew,  and  suggests  that  some 
such  an  organization  is  needed  in  England.  "  It  could  help  in  the  publication  of 
suitable  grammars  and  lexicons;  it  could  see  to  the  issue  of  good  periodicals, 
keeping  students  well  up  with  the  latest  information;  it  could  make  it  much 
more  possible  to  produce  polyglotts,  and  other  great  works  involving  large  out- 
lays, too  large  for  private  enterprise  to  deal  with,  as  the  experience  of  some  very 
strong  and  respectable  firms  lias  proved ;  it  would  awaken  an  es^jrit  de  corps  that 
would  itself  be  a  gain  to  oriental  learning."  He  suggests  that  perhaps  this  In- 
stitute would  do  well  to  assist  in  increasing  the  circulation,  size  and  character  of 
"the  already  excellent "  He'jroico,  rather  than  start  a  Hebrew  or  Semitic  quarterly 
of  its  own.  In  the  following  number  of  the  Athenmim  (March  26)  Prof.  Terrien 
de  Lacouperie  makes  a  short  reply  whicli  shows  that  his  ideas  upon  the  subject  are 
somewhat  vague.  A  later  number  contains  other  letters  by  Prof.  Davies  and 
Mr.  Hyde  Clark.  Something  will  undoubtedly  result  from  this  discussion.  It  is 
not  periodical  and  book  publishing  tliat  our  English  friends  so  much  need,  as 
teaching.  The  professors  in  the  English  Universities  have  in  many  cases  come  to 
believe  that  all  teaching  is  drudgery.  It  is  even  a  great  burden  to  lecture.  If  a 
movement  could  be  inaugurated  looking  to  the  encouragement  of  teaching  the 
Semitic  languages,  it  would  meet  with  a  hearty  response  from  hundreds  of  men 
who  feel  tlie  need  of  such  instruction. 


The  following  "note"  was  received  from  Prof.  H.  P.  Smith  too  late  to  be 
placed  with  his  article  in  a  former  part  of  this  number  : — 

"  Since  the  above  was  sent  to  the  editor  I  have  noticed  Corniirs  contribution 
to  the  same  subjecfin  the  prolegomena  to  his  Ezekiel.  I  will  quote  what  he  says 
(pp.  174,  175). 

" '  In  chapters  xl.  to  xlviii.  we  find  for  the  Hebrew  Adhonay  Yahweh  not 
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Kurios  Kurios,  but  regularly  Kurios  ho  Theos  'Lord  God.'  No  commentator  has 
noticed  this  remarkable  fact,  or  mentioned  it;  but  it  gives  us  an  important  hint 
for  the  comprehension  of  this  section  [of  the  book],  and  throws  unexpected  light 
on  the  burning  problem  of  Pentateuch  criticism.  That  the  Kurios  ho  Theos  was 
not  simple  guesswork,  but  the  faithful  reproduction  of  the  Hebrew  text  before  the 
LXX.  translators,  will  be  readily  admitted  by  those  who  are  well  informed.  It 
follows  that,  in  the  Alexandrine  recension  of  Ezekiel,  the  divine  name  throughout 
these  chapters  was  Yahweh  Elohivi.  That  the  change  is  intentional  cannot  be 
doubted,  and  an  explanation  lies  near  at  hand.  In  the  earlier  section  of  the  book 
Yahweh  is  Adhonay  •  the  Lord ; "  his  relation  to  Israel  is  essentially  legal.  In  the 
last  part,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  EMiim  '  God ; '  and  this  relation  is  a  relation  of 
grace.  In  the  time  brought  before  us  in  chh.  xl.-xlviii.  the  promise  is  realized 
that  Yahweh  will  become  Elohini  to  them.  But  this  explanation  alone  is  not  suf- 
ficient ;  the  prophet's  intention  in  this  change  of  names  is  more  significant  still. 
In  the  present  Old  Testament  there  is  only  one  passage  in  which  we  meet  Yahieeh 
Elohim,  Gen.  ii.  and  iii.,  the  history  of  Paradise.  Evidently  Ezekiel  ^oould  make 
his  vision  of  the  Neic  Jerusalem  parallel  to  this  narrative.  Humanity,  having  ended 
its  cycle  of  sin  and  error,  returns  to  its  starting-point;  the  future  salvation  which 
follows  chastisement  is  for  Israel  a  new  creation,  a  restoration  of  the  original 
paradisaic  condition,  with  peace  between  God  and  man,— so  in  substance,  although 

of  course  in  a  different  form It  follows  then,  necessarily,  that  Ezekiel  must 

have  read  the  first  chapters  of  his  Pentateuch  with  the  double  divine  name. 
Budde's  recent  assertion,  that  this  must  be  traced  to  an  inner-jahvistic  process, 
receives  this  way  an  unexpected  confirmation.' 

"  The  question  of  an  '  inner-jahvistic  process '  we  need  not  enter  upon.  The 
indications  that  Ezekiel  read  the  early  chapters  of  the  Pentateuch  as  we  read 
them,  are  very  welcome."' 


♦■BOOI^-M]OTIGES.-<- 

SYRIAN  STONE-LORE,* 


The  many  discoveries  made  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  the  results 
of  archaeological  study  during  this  period,  as  they  stand  related  to  the  country  of 
Syria,  more  especially  Palestine,  are  presented  in  this  book.  It  is  written  to 
answer  the  question.  What  is  known  about  Syria  outside  of  .the  Bible?  The  pe- 
culiar situation  of  Syria,  so  closely  related  to  other  nations, — Egypt,  Babylonia, 
Assyria,  Asia  Minor,  Phoenicia,— renders  it  possible  to  make  use,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, of  the  large  amount  of  material  which  has  been  collected  during  late  years. 
There  are  taken  up  in  order,  the  Canaanites,  the  Phoenicians,  the  Hebrews,  Jews 
and  Samaritans,  the  Greek  age,  the  Herodian  age,  the  Roman  age,  the  Byzantine 
age,  the  Arab  Conquest,  the  Crusaders.  Three  maps  accompany  the  work,  one 
of  Syria,  1300  B.  C,  a  second  of  Syria,  500  A.  D.,  and  the  third  of  Syria,  1180 
A.  D.  The  writer  acknowledges  freely  his  indebtedness  to  other  scholars.  He 
seems,  however,  to  lean  too  heavily  on  Lenormant,  who,  at  best,  and  especially 
in  minute  matters,  is  scarcely  trustworthy.  Comparatively  little  aid  has  been 
drawn  from  German  sources. 

It  is  with  "  archaeology  and  social  conditions,  with  monuments  and  customs, 
rather  than  with  annals  and  books  "  that  the  volume  deals.  The  study  of  such  a 
work  must,  of  necessity,  strengthen  one's  belief  in  the  truth  and  integrity  of  our 
biblical  literature.  Questions,  it  is  true,  are  sometimes  raised  which  leave  one  in 
suspense ;  but,  in  general,  the  Bible  is  found  to  be  vindicated,  so  far  as  it  is  pos- 
sible for  archpeological  criticism  to  corroborate.  There  is  an  apparent  conflict 
going  on  between  the  external  and  internal  evidence  relating  to  the  character  of 
Old  Testament  history.  Mr.  Conder's  work  is  of  the  external  nature ;  the  literary 
or  higher  criticism  is  of  an  internal  nature.  Will  both  come  out  at  the  same 
place  y  While  Mr.  Conder  is  thought  by  scholars  to  be  sometimes  too  hasty  in  his 
conclusions,  the  present  work  contains  little  with  which  the  general  consensus  of 
opinion  would  not  agree.  In  his  recent  attack  upon  WelUiausen,  in  the  Contem- 
porary Review,  and  in  his  recent  announcement  that  he  has  discovered  the  key  to 
the  Ilittite  inscriptions,  Mr.  Conder  has  placed  himself  in  positions  from  which 
much  will  be  expected.  The  desire  of  every  biblical  and  oriental  student  should 
look  towards  the  multiplication  of  such  books  as  that  now  under  consideration. 


ABRAHAM,  JOSEPH  AND  MOSES  IN  EGYPT,  t 


In  this  interesting  volume  the  author  aims  to  flx  the  position  of  Abraham, 
Joseph  and  ISIoses  in  Egypt's  history.  With  what  dynasty,  with  what  Pharaoh 
did  these  patriarchs  come  into  relation  ?  The  author  has  collected  much  valuable 
material.  A  fuller  notice  of  the  book  will  appear  later.  The  plate  (p.  287)  of 
Thothmes  III.,  the  probable  Pharaoh  in  the  time  of  Joseph,  is  taken  from  this 
book  by  the  kindness  of  the  publishers. 

*  Syrian  Stone-Lobe,  or,  The  Monumeutal  History  of  Palestine.  By  Claude  Reginer  Con- 
der, E.  E.  Published  for  the  Committee  of  the  Palestine  E.\ploration  Fund.  Ne-v  York:  Scrfb- 
ner  &  Wclford.    1887.    8vo,  pp.  472. 

+  Abraham,  Joseph  and  Moses  in  Egypt.  Being  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  before  the 
Theological  Seminary,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  by  Eev.  Alfred  H.  Kellogg,  D.  I).,  of  Philadelphia.  New 
Yorii:  Anson  D.  F.  Bandolpli  &  Co.    8vo,  pp.  160.    Price,  $1.50. 
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With  this  number  THE  Student  closes  its  sixth  volume.  A 
glance  at  the  contents  of  this  volume  shows  at  least  two  things: — 

(i)  It  is  possible  to  present  the  leading  subjects  of  Old  Testa- 
ment study  in  a  form  which  is  at  once  scholarly  yet  popular.  In 
certain  lines  of  investigation,  where  the  linguistic  element  abounds, 
the  more  learned  style  is  necessary.  But  in  general,  there  is  no  oc- 
casion for  the  employment  of  the  affected  style  which  characterizes 
much  of  our  "learned"  work.  A  plain  straightforward  presentation 
of  a  subject  is  entirely  consistent  with  a  deep  and  exhaustive  knowl- 
edge of  that  subject.  If  scholars  could  but  be  brought  to  recognize 
this  fact,  how  much  more  wide-reaching  the  results  of  their  work 
would  be. 

(2)  It  is  possible  for  men  who  are  not  specialists  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  results  accomplished  in  a  given  department  with  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  time  and  energy.  The  great 
cry,  in  these  days,  is  for  more  time ;  and  certainly,  in  view  of  the 
pressure  which  rests  upon  us,  more  time  is  needed.  But  the  fact  is,  a 
judicious  use  is  not  always  made  of  the  time  we  have.  Men  think, 
and  plan,  and  consider,  but  do  not  act.  The  Old  Testament  subjects 
about  which  so  much  is  written,  for  example,  are  thought  to  be  too 
deep,  too  exacting,  for  anyone  but  a  specialist  to  take  up.  It  is  true 
that  a  certain  portion  of  the  work  must  be  done  by  specialists;  but 
when  the  results  of  this  work  have  been  put  into  shape,  there  is  no 
reason  why  men  who  are  not  specialists  should  hesitate  to  enter  upon 
an  investigation  of  them.  The  work,  if  but  once  begun,  will  be  found 
to  be  most  helpful  and  stimulating.  There  is,  however,  aside  from 
this,  a  general  knowledge  of  the  Old  Testament  department  which 
every  conscientious  Bible-student  should  make  an  effort  to  maintain. 
For  such  especially  The  Student  is  intended.  May  the  number 
desiring  such  help  become  greater;  may  the  help  afforded  by  THE 
Student  become  more  valuable. 
♦2 
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The  work  of  Professor  Beecher  on  the  Sunday-school  lessons 
during  the  past  year  has  deservedly  attracted  much  attention.  The 
material  has  differed  essentially,  both  in  plan  and  execution,  from  any 
other.  Its  striking  characteristic  has  been  the  rigid  application  of 
"common-sense"  principles  of  interpretation.  It  is  not  strange  that 
we  should  bring  with  us  from  our  childhood  a  multitude  of  "childish" 
ideas  about  the  Bible.  And  not  only  we,  but  our  ancestors  for  many 
generations,  have  done  this  thing.  The  result  is  a  multitude  of  mis- 
conceptions, of  which  skeptics  naturally,  and  in  some  cases  most 
justly,  make  much  capital.  With  a  reverent  spirit,  and  from  a  con- 
servative point  of  view.  Professor  Beecher  has  endeavored,  in  the 
small  space  at  his  disposal,  to  call  attention  to  some  of  these  weak 
positions.  He  has,  from  time  to  time,  pointed  out  the  utter  absurdity 
of  some  of  our  most  cherished  ideas.  In  this  effort  to  introduce  the 
principle  of  common  sense,  to  lead  us  to  look  at  Bible-history  from  a 
rational  stand-point,  he  has  performed  an  invaluable  service.  De- 
structive critics  would  take  away  Bible-history ;  most  conservative 
critics  would  treat  it  as  a  piece  of  costly  furniture  to  be  handled  with 
gloves,  or  as  an  idol  to  be  worshiped.  Professor  Beecher  would  treat 
it  as  a  book  describing  ordinary  life  under  extraordinary  guidance  ; 
he  would  so  interpret  it  as  to  make  it  seem  to  be,  what  it  really  is,  a 
sensible  book ; — a  method  of  interpretation  which,  when  put  into 
general  practice,  will  deliver  us,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  blasphe- 
mous attacks  of  unregenerate  critics,  and  on  the  other  hand,  from  the 
equally  injurious  upholstering  of  ignorant  and  fanciful  apologists. 


Too  much  must  not  be  expected  of  American  students.  Neither 
the  professors  nor  the  clergy  of  this  country  are  as  favorably  situated 
for  carrying  on  originai  investigations  as  are  those  of  England  or 
Germany.  It  is,  however,  with  some  feeling  of  pride  that  one  reads 
the  list  of  books  and  articles  in  the  line  of  exploration  which  Professor 
Mitchell  gives  us  in  this  number  of  The  STUDENT.  After  all,  much 
has  been  done.  The  names  of  Robinson,  Merrill,  Trumbull,  Ward, 
and  many  others,  will  long  be  remembered  in  connection  with  the 
work  which  they  have  accomplished  in  this  direction.  The  bibliog- 
raphy of  this  subject  will  serve,  not  only  as  a  convenient  reference  for 
students,  but  also  as  a  stimulus  to  still  greater  activity.  It  is  an  oc- 
casion for  regret  that  the  means  are  not  at  hand  with  which  to  push 
this  work.  We  need  not  fear  that  too  much  will  be  done.  There  is 
rather  a  danger  that,  in  our  practical  and  busy  life,  we  shall  overlook 
a  work  which  deals  only  with  the  past,  and  in  which  a  few  only,  at 
best,  can  be  actively  engaged. 
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Students  of  the  Bible  will  await  with  much  interest  Captain 
Conder's  vindication,  in  view  of  the  charges  of  ignorance  and  misrep- 
resentation made  by  Professor  W.  Robertson  Smith.  The  sympathies 
of  conservative  thinkers  are,  of  course,  with  Captain  Conder.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  same  instrument  wielded  by  Captain 
Conder  has  been  turned  against  him.  Evidently  some  one  is  at  fault. 
But  the  question  is  reduced,  in  the  case  of  their  mutual  charges,  to 
one  oi  facts,  (i)  Has  Conder,  in  his  statement  of  the  results  of  mon- 
umental study,  stated  facts .'  (2)  Has  Wellhausen  ignored  these  facts 
or  shown  himself  ignorant  of  their  existence }  All  will  agree  with 
Conder  in  the  statement  that,  "among  the  chief  requisites  for  a  thor- 
ough understanding  of  the  Bible,  it  is  important  that  the  critic,  in 
addition  to  linguistic  and  literary  knowledge,  should  possess  a  deep 
acquaintance  with  Eastern  antiquities  and  a  sympathetic  appreciation 
of  Eastern  manners  and  thought."  It  remains  for  those  versed  in 
these  matters  to  determine  who  is  in  the  right.  The  decision  will  be 
awaited  with  much  interest. 


Connected  with  this  question,  another,  of  peculiar  importance 
from  the  biblical  stand-point,  has  arisen.  For  nineteen  years  much 
has  been  made  of  the  Moabite  Stone,  discovered  not  far  from  the 
Arnon,  and  claiming  to  be  the  epigraph  of  King  Mesha,  and  to  date 
from  about  900  B.  C.  Only  recently  there  has  appeared  a  critically 
restored  edition  of  the  text,  with  full  notes,  by  Professors  Smend  and 
Socin.  But  in  the  Scottish  Review  of  April,  Rev.  A.  Loewy,  Sec'y 
to  the  Anglo-Jewish  Association,  endeavors  to  show  that  the  stone, 
"notwithstanding  its  world-wide  glorification,  is  nothing  but  'a  stone 
of  stumbling,'  and  must  be  consigned  to  the  limbo  of  marvelous  im- 
positions." A  fuller  statement  will  be  found  elsewhere.  A  few  schol- 
ars have  held  this  position  from  the  beginning;  but  its  acceptance  as 
genuine  was  as  universal  as  is  ever  expected  in  such  cases.  If  now  it 
proves  to  be  a  fabrication  of  modern  times,  the  feeling  of  doubt  in  the 
results  of  modern  researches,  already  considerable  in  some  quarters, 
will  be  strengthened.  It  will,  nevertheless,  teach  the  necessity  of 
being  on  our  guard  against  impositions,  of  accepting  cautiously  the 
claims  of  specialists  in  whatever  field  they  may  be  made,  and  of 
drawing  our  conclusions  from  their  claims  with  even  greater  caution. 
It  is  altogether  probable  that  Dr.  Loewy  is  mistaken.  It  will  require 
strong  evidence  to  show  that  a  stone  which  has  been  tested  with  such 
care  and  by  such  experts,  is  a  fraud. 


The   article   on    "  Israelitish    Politics   as   affected   by   Assyrian, 
Babylonian  and  Early  Achamenian  Kings,"  by  Professor  Lyon,  will 
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be  read  with  interest  by  our  readers,  although  most  of  them,  doubt- 
less, will  differ  with  the  author  in  his  conception  of  the  prophet's 
work.  In  the  past,  writers  on  prophecy  have  emphasized  the  divine 
element  in  prophecy,  and  in  so  doing  have  almost  obliterated  the  dis- 
tinction which  exists  between  prediction  and  prophecy.  In  other 
words,  the  human  side  of  the  question  has  been  overlooked.  For  our 
own  part,  we  feel  the  importance  of  placing  an  increased  emphasis,  if 
that  is  possible,  upon  the  divine  character  of  this  most  wonderful 
phenomenon.  The  deep  and  broad  study  of  the  subject  should  most 
certainly  lead  to  a  more  decided  feeling  of  its  supernatural  character. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  make  the  mistake  of  supposing  that 
the  prophets  were  men  of  another  world.  They  were  Israelites,  im- 
bued with  the  religious  and  political  feelings  of  the  men  of  their  time. 
They  were  working,  as  best  they  could,  for  the  elevation  of  their 
fellow-men.  They  were  the  moral  reformers  and,  in  many  cases,  the 
prime-ministers  of  their  day.  From  this  stand-point  much  light  is 
shed  upon  their  work  by  a  study  of  the  history  of  the  nations  with 
which  they  came  into  contact,  and  by  the  study  of  their  own  history 
from  the  political  point  of  view.  The  article  referred  to  is  full  of 
suggestive  material.     We  trust  it  may  have  a  careful  perusal. 


A  DETERMINED  effort  is  being  made  looking  toward  a  "proposed 
school  of  Biblical  Archaeology  and  Philology  in  the  East."  The 
names  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  undertaken  the  movement  furnish 
a  sufficient  guarantee  not  only  of  its  worthiness,  but  also  of  its  prob- 
able success.  This  school  will  furnish  "a  center  for  instruction  and 
assistance  to  recent  graduates  of  theological  seminaries  who  wish  to 
pursue  special  branches ;  to  ministers  able  to  secure  a  few  months 
vacation  ;  to  scholars  who  have  time  for  more  careful  and  extended 
investigation ;  to  young  men  preparing  to  fill  chairs  of  oriental 
languages  or  to  become  professors  in  theological  institutions ;  to 
travelers  anxious  to  do  something  more  than  merely  make  a  hurried 
tour  through  the  Holy  Land  ;  to  expeditions  sent  out  to  undertake 
explorations  in  Syria  or  the  adjacent  countries  ;  and  to  all  who,  in 
any  way,  are  attempting  to  gather  from  the  land  material  for  the 
clearer  illustration  of  the  Book."  Can  there  be  a  doubt  as  to  the 
gratifying  results  of  an  outlay  in  establishing  such  a  school .'  We 
trust  that  the  appeal  for  funds  will  receive  a  prompt  and  hearty 
response ;  and  that  this  new  enterprise,  full  of  so  much  promise,  shall 
soon  be  thoroughly  established.  Communications  may  be  addressed 
to  Rev.  D.  Stuart  Dodge,  1 1  Cliff  Street,  New  York. 


ISEAELITISH  POLITICS  AS  AFFECTED  BY  ASSYRIAN,  BAB- 
YLONIAN AND  EARLY  ACHllMENIAN  KINGS. 

By  Pkofessok  D.  G.  Lyon,  Ph.  D., 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

I. 

This  paper  does  not  claim  to  be  an  exhaustive  discussion,  but  only  an  iUus- 
tration  of  the  subject.  It  is  not  occupied  with  the  exegesis  of  individual  passages, 
but  is  an  attempt  to  comprehend  and  deflue  the  larger  political  relations. 

The  period  of  time  covered  by  the  title  is  from  the  first  appearance  of  Assyr- 
ian kings  in  Israelitish  politics  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  B.  C,  to  the 
time  of  tlie  rebuilding  of  the  temple  after  the  return  from  the  Babylonian  exile. 

I  employ  the  term  "Israelitish"  not  in  distinction  from  .Judean,  but  as  in- 
cluding the  latter  during  the  whole  period  under  review. 

It  is  impossible,  in  any  study  of  the  topic,  to  exclude  reference  to  Egyptian 
politics,  because  of  the  important  relations  between  Egypt,  on  the  one  hand,  aud 
Assyi-ia  and  Babylon  on  the  other,  and  because  the  treatment  of  Israel  by  the  lat- 
ter countries  was  often  influenced  by  Egyptian  tactics. 

From  the  Old  Testament  itself  comes  most  of  our  material,  but  it  is  to  the 
contemporary  cuneiform  annals  that  we  must  frequently  turn  for  the  larger  inter- 
pretation of  the  facts.  The  facts  themselves  are  sufficiently  familiar  to  the 
most  casual  reader  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  the  second  Book  of  Kings  we  have 
the  record  of  invasions  by  the  Assyrian  kings  Tiglath-pileser  (xv.  29),  Shalmaneser 
(XVII.  3),  Sennacherib  (xviii.  13).  and  by  the  Babylonian  king,  Xebucliadnezzar 
(XXIV.  1).  We  know  that  Tiglath-pileser  carried  many  of  the  people  of  Gilead, 
Galilee  and  Naphtali  captive  to  Assyria  (2  Kgs.  xv.  29),  aud  received  a  large  bribe 
or  tribute  from  Ahaz  of  Judah  (2  Kgs.  xvi.  8-18). 

When  Shalmaneser,  who  was  besieging  Siimaria,  died,  Sargon,  his  successor, 
led  the  siege  to  a  successful  issue,  carried  the  people  away  and  settled  them  in 
other  Assyrian  provinces  (2  Kgs.  xvii.  6).  He  then  brought  other  captives  from 
Babylon  and  the  neighboring  cities  and  settled  them  in  Samaria  (2  Kgs.  xvii.  24). 

Sennacherib  received  large  tribute  from  Ilezekiah  (2  Kgs.  xviii.  14),  and 
according  to  his  own  version  of  the  affair,  cut  oil  Judean  cities  and  gave  them  as 
presents  to  certain  of  his  Philistine  vassals.  He  also  records  the  transportation 
of  over  2(10,000  .ludeans  into  captivity. i 

It  is  recorded  of  a  king  of  Assyria,  whose  name  is  not  given,  that  his  officers 
captured  Manasseh  and  carried  him  in  fetters  to  Babylon  (2  Chron.  xxxiii.  11). 
The  Assyrian  kings  contemporary  with  Manasseh  were  Esarliaddon  and  -Assur- 
hanipal,  both  of  whom  include  Manasseh's  name  in  lists  of  tributary  princes.2 
The  "  great  and  noble  Asnapper,"  who,  according  to  Ezra  (iv.  10),  settled  foreign- 
ers in  Samaria,  cannot,  from  the  form  of  the  name,  well  be  any  other  than  Assur- 
banipal.  His  father  before  him  had  done  the  same  that  Asnapper  does  (Ez.  iv. 
2).    Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  made  successive  invasions  of  Judali,  car- 


1  Sec  the  account  transliterated  in  my  AHHjiriati  Mniiudl.  pp.  10  1:!.  Sclirader's  Cuneiform  In- 
scriptions imd  the  (Jld  Tenlamcnt,  vol.  I.,  London,  18X5,  has  both  transliteration  and  translation, 
pp.  U80-28B. 

2  See  the  lists  in  Sohrader's  Keilimcliriflen  mid  tlax  Altc  Testament,  ed.  2,  Giessen,  1883,  p.  355. 
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ryiiig  off  numbers  of  its  inhabitants  (2  Kgs.  xxiv.),  and  ultimately  destroying 
Jerusalem  (2  Kgs.  xxv.  9-11). 

The  Old  Testament  does  not  mention  Nabonidus,  the  Babylonian  king,  whose 
reign  filled  most  of  the  space  between  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  fall  of  Babylon ; 
nor  does  Nabonidus  mention  Palestine  except  incidentally,  where  he  refers  to  the 
peoples  subject  to  him  as  far  as  Gaza,  on  the  borders  of  Egypt  (Assyrian  Manual, 
36,  3).  This  was  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  During  his  wars  witli  Cyrus,  the 
inhabitants  of  Palestine,  no  doubt,  fell  away  from  him  and  became  tributary  to 
Egypt,  or  enjoyed  a  short  period  of  independence. 

The  captivity  in  Babylon  came  to  a  close  in  538  B.  C,  when  the  Persian 
king,  Cyrus,  on  taking  the  city,  proclaimed  general  amnesty,  and  permitted  aU 
exiles,  who  so  desired,  to  return  to  their  native  land  (Ezra  i.  1).  Cyrus  thus  be- 
came the  founder  of  the  new  Judean  state.  Under  liis  successors  tlie  rebuilding 
of  the  temple,  after  many  interruptions,  was  at  last  brought  to  a  happy  conclu- 
sion, by  the  favor  of  Darius  (Ezra  vi.  7).  The  new  state  continvied  to  be  a  Per- 
sian province  until  it  passed  under  the  yoke  of  the  Greeks. 

The  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  kings  appear  not  only  as  reducing  Israel  and 
as  carrying  the  people  captive,  but  also  as  receiving  tribute,  and  as  deciding  ques- 
tions relating  to  succession  on  the  throne.  Shalmaneser  II.  received  tribute  from 
Jehu  in  the  ninth  century  B.  C,  a  fact  for  whicli  we  are  indebted  to  his  own 
monuments. 1  Tiglatli-pileser  relates  that  he  received  large  tribute  from  Israel, 
put  Pekah  to  death  and  appointed  Hosea  to  be  king.2  Nebuchadnezzar  left  Jehoi- 
akim  as  a  vassal  for  tln-ee  years  on  the  throne  of  Judah  (2  Kgs.  xxiv.  1).  After 
Jehoiakim's  death  and  a  brief  rule  of  his  son  (2  Kgs.  xxiv.  8),  Nebuchadnezzar 
appointed  a  successor.  Zedekiali  (2  Kgs.  xxiv.  17),  and  it  was  on  the  rebellion  of  the 
latter  that  the  Babylonians  burnt  the  temple  and  completely  destroyed  Jerusalem 
(2  Kgs.  XXV.).  Between  Sennacherib  and  Nebuchadnezzar,  Judah  seems  to  have 
been  wise  enough  to  bear  quietly  the  yoke  of  Esarhaddon  and  Assurbanipal. 
After  the  return  from  Babylon  the  Jews  were  quiet  subjects  of  the  Persian  power. 

II. 

The  meaning  of  these  repeated  invasions,  captivities,  deportations,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  contemporary  prophets  is  perfectly  clear.  Israel  has  sinned 
against  its  God,  has  forsaken  his  worship  for  tliat  of  other  gods,  lias  become  cruel, 
oppressive,  proud,  immoral.  Yahweh,  therefore,  brings  up  the  Assyrian  or  the 
Babylonian  as  his  rod  to  chastise  his  rebellious  people  for  their  sins.  The  only 
salvation  is  the  road  of  repentance  and  of  trust  in  Yahweh. 

We  cannot  go  amiss  in  selecting  illustrations  of  the  prophetic  utterances  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  calamity  wliicli  befell  Israel.  Tlie  state  is  honey-combed  with 
idolatry,  and  Yaliweli  is  angry.  This  view  of  the  propliets  is  maintained  through 
all  the  troublous  period  of  tlie  invasions. 

Isaiah  says:  "They  have  rejected  the  teaching  of  Yahweh  of  hosts,  and 
despised  the  word  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel.  Therefore  is  the  anger  of  Yahweh 
kindled  against  his  people,  and  he  hath  stretched  fortli  his  hand  against  them  " 
(V.  24,  25).  Yahweh  .shall  hiss  for  the  Egyptian  fly  and  the  Assyrian  bee  (vii. 
18)  to  come  and  settle  in  tlie  desolate  valley  of  Israel.  "  The  people  hath  not 
turned  to  him  that  smote  them,  neither  have  they  sought  Yahweh  of  hosts. 
Therefore  Yahweh  hath  cut  off  from  Israel  head  and  tail,  palm-branch  and  rush 


1  See  Assyrian  Manual,  p.  8. 

s  See  Schrader's  Cuneifurm  Inscriptions  mid  the  Old  Testament,  1.  248.    Cf.  3  Kss.  xv.  19-31. 
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in  one  day  "  (Isa.  ix.  13,  14).  "  IIo,  Assyrian,  rod  of  mine  anger,  staff  in  whose 
hand  is  mine  indignation.  I  will  send  him  against  a  profane  nation,  and  against 
the  people  of  my  wrath  will  I  give  him  a  charge,  to  take  the  spoil  and  to  take 
the  prey,  and  to  tread  them  down  like  the  mire  of  the  streets  "  (Isa.  x.  5,  6). 

The  position  of  Jeremiah  is  the  same.  The  iniquity  of  the  people  is  too  great 
to  be  washed  out  (ii.  22),  there  are  as  many  gods  in  the  land  as  there  are  cities 
(n.  28).  The  Babylonian  invader  comes  at  Yahweh's  call  (iv.  6),  and  the  only 
hope  is  in  repentance.  "  O  Jerusalem,  wash  thine  heart  from  wickedness,  that 
thou  mayest  be  saved"  {iv.  14).  If  ye  do  judgment,  oppress  not,  shed  not  inno- 
cent blood,  walk  not  after  other  gods,  "  then  will  I  cause  you  to  dwell  in  this 
place"  (vii.  5-7). 

It  was  a  hard  office  to  which  the  patriotic  prophet  felt  himself  called.  With 
other  prophets  against  him  (xiv.  13),  and  with  a  strong  party  favoring  alliance 
with  Egypt  as  an  escape  from  Babylon,  he  continued  to  preach  repentance  until 
he  saw  that  the  state  of  Judah  was  beyond  help,  and  then  he  counseled  submis- 
sion to  iSTebuchadnezzar  (xxi.  9).  Yea,  he  even  perceives  that  the  only  way  to 
remain  in  the  land  is  by  cheerfully  accepting  Nebuchadnezzar's  yoke  (xxvii.  1- 
11).  But  his  warning  was  unheeded.  It  was  in  one  of  his  times  of  doubt  caused 
by  the  unstable  course  of  events  that  he  charged  his  God  with  deception.  "Ah, 
Lord  Yahweh,  surely  thou  hast  greatly  deceived  this  people  and  Jerusalem,  saying 
'Ye  shall  have  peace  ;'  whereas  the  sword  reacheth  unto  the  soul"  (iv .  10  ;  cf .  xx.  7; 
Ezek.  XIV.  9).  When  the  city  actually  fell,  Jeremiah  was  looked  upon  as  an  ally 
by  the  Babylonian  general  and  was  treated  accordingly  (xl,.). 

Ezekiel  accepts  the  captivity  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  sins  of  the  people 
have  rendered  it  necessary.  Yahweh  in  his  auger  has  made  the  land  subject  to 
Nebucliadnezzar.  The  king  of  Judah  provokes  Yahweh  by  breaking  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  by  seeking  alliance  wi.th  Egypt  (xvii.  11-21). 

In  the  Second  Isaiah,  the  greater  part  of  which  belongs  at  the  close  of  the 
captivity,  a  different  tone  is  adopted.  The  fires  of  affliction  have  purged  Israel's 
sins.  Babylon  has  been  haughty,  is  idolatrous  and  cruel,  and  shiill  be  brought 
down  (XLiii.  14).    Cyrus  is  todesolate  the  city  and  destroy  itsgods(XLV.-XLVii.). 

Similar  is  the  tone  of  the  last  two  chapters  of  our  Book  of  Jeremiah,  wliich 
are  supposed  to  belong  to  a  later  date  and  to  a  different  writer. 

Tlie  attitude  of  the  contemporary  prophets  is  also  that  of  the  historians  of  the 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  invasions.  Yahweh's  anger  and  rejection  of  his  people 
is  brought  out  with  great  frequency  and  power  in  the  second  Book  of  Kings.  Be- 
cause of  their  idolatry  "  Yahweh  was  very  angry  with  Israel  and  removed  them 
out  of  his  sight "'  (2  Kgs.  x  vii.  18).  "  Tlirongh  tlie  anger  of  Yahweh  did  it  come 
to  pass  in  Jerusalem  and  Juduli,  until  he  had  cast  them  out  from  his  pres- 
ence ■■  (2  Kgs.  XXIV.  20). 

If  the  captivity  was  an  expression  of  Yahweh's  anger,  the  return  was  the  ex- 
pression of  his  reconciliation.  In  Chronicles  (2  Chron.  xxxvi.  22),  Ezra  (i.  l),and 
the  Second  Isaiah  (xlv.),  we  are  expressly  informed  that  Yahweh  had  raised  up 
Cyrus  for  this  definite  task.  The  message  of  tlie  prophet  to  Cyrus  is :  "  For  Jacob, 
my  servant's  sake,  and  Israel,  my  cliosen,  I  liave  culled  tliee  by  thy  name"  (Isa. 
XLV.  4).    Cyrus  is  Yahweh's  shepherd  who  shall  cause  Jerusalem  to  be  rebuilt. 

How  the  prophets  may  have  attained  to  the  conviction  that  the  political 
hopes  of  tlie  people  depended  on  a  moral  reformation  and  on  the  purity  of  Yah- 
weh worshi]),  I  will  not  here  inquire.  Nor  will  I  discuss  the  means  by  wliich 
they  hoped  to  escape  from  their  enemies  in  case  of  reformation.      Isaiah  and 
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Jeremiah  would  seem  to  have  expected  immediate  divine  intervention.  Yahweh 
would  turn  the  foe  aside  if  the  people  would  sincerely  repent.  We  must  remember 
that  the  great  prophets  were  statesmen  as  well  as  moral  reformers.  And  in  the  end 
both  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  came  to  see  that  Israel  was  too  small  a  power  to  main- 
tain itself  between  two  such  giants  as  Babylon  and  Egypt,  and  they  had  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  land  had  more  to  hope  from  the  former  than  from  the 
latter.  There  must  have  been  seasons  when  the  prophets  seriously  doubted  the 
correctness  of  the  message  which  they  proclaimed.  How  otherwise  could  they 
charge  Yahweh  with  deceiving  them  and  the  people  ? 

In  the  view  taken  by  the  Hebrew  prophets  and  historians  of  Israel's  foreign 
relations  we  must  recognize  the  influence  of  the  thought  of  that  age  and  the  lim- 
itations which  belong  to  every  attempt  to  refer  to  the  divine  being  special  moment- 
ous events.  That  it  belonged  to  the  age  to  consider  national  calamity  as  the 
work  of  the  deity,  is  abundantly  illustrated  in  the  contemporary  cuneiform  an- 
nals and  elsewhere.  Esarhaddon  tells  us  that  Babylon  had  been  destroyed  by  hia 
father,  on  account  of  the  anger  of  Marduk,  the  god  of  Babylon,  and  that  he  re- 
built the  city  when  the  anger  of  its  god  was  appeased.i  Assurbanipal  makes 
repeated  mention  of  pacifying  the  anger  of  the  gods  by  visiting  punishment  on  the 
enemies  of  Assyria.2  Nabonidus  says  that  the  moon-god  was  angry  with  his  city 
Haran  and  gave  it  over  to  destruction. 3  In  an  inscription  of  Cyrus  we  learn  that 
Marduk  rejected  Nabonidus  for  impiety  and  chose  Cyrus  because  of  his  pure 
hands  and  clean  heart.* 

As  to  the  danger  connected  with  speciai  attempts  at  interpretation  of  provi- 
dence, illustrations  in  our  day  are  familiar.  Railroad  accidents  on  Sunday  are  some- 
times declared  to  be  judgments  for  a  violation  of  the  Lord's  day.  An  earthquake 
or  a  great  Are,  devastating  a  city  and  costing  many  lives,  is  believed  to  be  the  voice 
of  God  expressive  of  his  displeasure.  This  idea  is  so  often  inculcated  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  has  become  snch  a  part  of  our  mental  equipment,  that  we  can 
scarcely  divest  ourselves  of  its  influence,  even  after  our  reasons  have  laid  it  aside. 
True,  Jesus  has  told  us  that  those  whose  blood  Pilate  mingled  with  the  sacrifice, 
and  those  on  whom  the  tower  of  Siloam  fell,  were  not  sinners  above  all  other 
men  (Luke  xiii.  1-5),  but  we  are  slow  to  appropriate  the  higher  teaching.  Of 
course,  I  do  not  deny  a  causal  relation  between  sin  and  suffering.  I  only  affirm 
that  it  is  a  narrow  and  harmful  view  of  providence  which  refers  to  the  divine 
anger  special  misfortunes,  instead  of  trying  to  find  out  their  natural  causes. 

But,  notwithstanding  their  special,  local,  temporary  explanation  of  the  foreign 
relations  of  Israel,  the  prophets  have  left  us  the  means  of  forming  just  conclusions 
as  to  what  those  relations  were.  Nor  will  we  cavil  at  the  prophets  for  the  inter- 
pretation which  they  have  given.  Their  ideal  was  a  noble  one,  and  they  enforced 
it  by  the  vigorous  use  of  such  material  as  they  possessed.  A  higher  morality  and 
fidelity  to  one  God— this  was  the  essence  of  their  preaching.  The  further  teach- 
ing that  obedience  to  the  national  God  will  always  bring  political  prosperity, 
while  disobedience  will  as  surely  bring  political  disaster — this  is  but  the  tempo- 
rary argument  by  which  they  hoped  to  secure  the  reformation  of  character. 


1  Cuneiform  account  in  Cuneiform  Inscriptums  uf  Western  Asia,  I.,  p.  50,  col.  1, 1. 19,  col.  II.,  I. 
15. 

2  As  Assyrian  Manual,  p.  26, 1.  37. 
8  As'syrUin  Manual,  p.  35, 11.  7-11. 

<  Assyrian  Manual,  p.  40,  11.  5,  6, 13,  20. 
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III. 

In  the  light  of  what  we  now  have  from  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  sources,  we 
are  permitted  to  take  a  more  comprehensive  view  than  was  possible  for  the  proph- 
ets. I  pass  now  to  illustrate  this  subject  specially  from  the  Assyrian  and  Persian 
point  of  view. 

From  the  time  when  Assyria  first  appears  in  the  west,  it  is  not  for  Israel's 
sake,  nor  is  Israel  the  objective  point.  Extension  of  territory  was  the  ruling 
passion  of  Assyria.  The  Mediterranean  coast  was  from  the  most  ancient  times 
an  inviting  field  for  the  conqueror.  Already  one  of  the  earliest  Babylonian  kings, 
Sargon  of  Akkad,  boasts  of  his  successes  in  that  region,  and  we  have  in  the 
fourteenth  chapter  of  Genesis  reminiscences  of  another  invasion. 

The  reason  why  this  was  chosen  territory  for  the  Assyrians  of  the  period 
under  consideration  was  partly  geographical.  The  nations  living  east  and  north 
in  the  mountains  were  more  diflicult  to  deal  with,  and  no  permanent  grasp  seems 
ever  to  have  been  laid  upon  them.  Success  was  easier  among  the  people  in  the 
west,  who  were  devoted  to  the  gentler  arts  of  peaee.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the 
west  offered  a  more  promising  field  for  booty,  and  we  have  the  reason  why  the 
Assyrian  arms  became  the  scourge  of  the  region  west  of  the  Euphrates. 

So  long  as  it  stood,  the  powerful  kingdom  of  the  Hittites  was  a  partial  bar- 
rier, acting  as  a  shield  to  Damascus,  the  wealthy  Phoenician  and  Philistine  cities, 
Israel  and  the  country  to  the  south-west.  Commerce  and  victories  had  made  these 
peoples  rich,  and  with  the  fall  of  the  Hittites  the  presence  of  the  Assyrian  arms 
and  officials  became  the  rule,  not  the  exception. 

The  Israelitish  states  were,  of  course,  from  the  stand-point  of  the  Ninevite 
statesmen  comparatively  unimportant.  The  Assyrian  kings  were  burning  to 
measure  arms  with  the  representatives  of  a  civilization  older  than  the  Israelitish, 
that  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

Witli  the  fall  of  Carchemish,  the  position  of  Israel  became  different.  So  long 
as  the  Ilittite  empire  stood  intact,  Israel  was  comparatively  safe.  When  the 
intervening  governments  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  Assyria,  Israel's  turn  would 
inevitably  come.  Ahab  was  aware  of  this,  and  sent  accordingly  2,000  chariots 
and  10,000  troops  to  join  a  great  coalition  headed  by  Damascus  against  the  inva- 
der. Ilamath,  Arvad,  Ammon  and  even  Egypt  entered  the  coalition.  So  far  as 
the  numbers  are  preserved,  there  were  about  75,000  soldiers,  besides  chariots 
and  horse.  The  result  of  the  battle  was  disastrous  to  tlie  allies.  They  lost  14,000 
troops,  besides  the  military  stores,  chariots,  etc.i  Wars  nearer  home  prevented 
the  Assyrians  from  reaping  the  full  benefit  of  the  victory. 

The  battle  does  not  seem  to  have  led  to  permanent  results,  though  one  of  its 
fruits  is  that  Jehu,  of  Israel,  subsequently  appears  as  tributary  to  the  king  who 
crushed  the  coalition.2  The  shattered  monarchies  retrieved  their  fortunes  and 
were  al)le  to  make  opposition  when  the  Assyrian  raiders  re-appeared  in  the  west. 
Ahaz  of  Judah  was  short-sighted  enough  to  welcome  the  approach  of  Tiglath-pi- 
leser,  even  going  to  pay  court  tohiinat  Damascus  (2  Kgs.  xvi.),  because  he  hoped 
by  the  advance  of  the  Assyrians  to  see  his  northern  enemies  humbled,  Israel  and 
Syria.  Isaiah  had  a  keener  vision,  and  told  Ahaz  that  Judah's  woes  through  the 
Assyrian  king  should  far  exceed  anything  suffered  from  Syria  and  Ephraim  (Is.  vii.). 

Both  Tiglath-pileser  and  Sargon  carried  large  numbers  from  Israel  into  cap- 


1  Seo  aocouiil  in  Schnuler's   'Die  ('uii£ifiirm  hiKcriitlininf  and  llic  Old  Testament,  pp.  183-18T, 

2  Assi/rUin  ManwU,  p.  **. 
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tivity,  the  latter  so  many  that  the  northern  kingdom  ceased  to  exist.  It  was  now 
in  part  re-peopled  by  captives  from  Babylonia,  and  the  whole  reduced  to  an  Assyr- 
ian province.  The  reigning  house  or  some  native  prince  might  have  been  allowed 
to  continue  in  Samaria  if  the  statesmen  of  the  period  had  been  better  discerners 
of  the  signs  of  the  times.  There  were,  perhaps,  in  Samaria,  prophets  and  others 
who  were  advising  the  same  course  that  Isaiah  was  urging  in  Jerusalem,  repent- 
ance and  resistance.  It  was  a  grand  opportunity  to  preach  reform ;  but  resist- 
ance was  the  one  course  most  sure  to  exasperate  Assyria.  If  Israel  had  paid  its 
annual  dues,  as  under  Jehu  and  Menahem,the  n^ion  would  not  have  been  lost  to 
history,  and  much  of  the  ingenious  conjectiu'e  as  to  the  fate  of  the  ten  captive 
tribes  might  have  been  spared  the  world. 

We  now  know  that  the  policy  of  deportation  was  a  favorite  one  with  Assyr- 
ian kings  for  incorrigible  subjects.  The  annals  of  Tiglath-pileser,  Sargon,  Sen- 
nacherib, Esarhaddon  and  Assurbanipal  are  full  of  illustrations.  But  the  people 
thus  carried  off  were  those  who  offered  stout  resistance  and  would  not  bear  the 
new  yoke.  The  captives  coming  into  utterly  new  relations,  torn  from  all  national 
and  local  associations,  settled  in  colonies  among  peoples  of  new  customs  and 
strange  tongue,  the  leaders  subjected  to  toil  on  the  great  national  works  of  Assyria, 
temples,  palaces  and  canals,— the  captives  passing  through  this  experience  lost 
more  easily  the  national  spirit  and  learned  to  identify  their  own  interests  with 
those  of  their  captors. 

The  more  politic  nations  iniderstood  the  state  of  affairs,  quietly  yielded,  paid 
tribute  to  Nineveh,  and  enjoyed  peace  and  protection  at  home.  The  Assyrian 
yoke  was  often  so  mild  that  the  subject  people  knew  little  of  it  beyond  the  annual 
collection  of  taxes. 

IV. 

When  Samaria  went  into  captivity,  Judah  was  left  in  a  unique  and  uncom- 
fortable position.  It  and  the  Philistine  cities  were  all  that  remained  as  a  partial 
cover  to  Egypt  against  the  advancing  columns  of  Assyria.  The  Egypt  of  that 
time  had  no  desire  to  enter  into  open  conflict  with  her  ancient  foe.  She  had  less 
of  recent  experience  in  the  art  of  war  than  the  Assyrians  had,  and  could  show 
no  such  record  of  great  victories  and  growing  domain.  Her  policy,  therefore, 
was  to  bolster  up  the  little  states  of  Judah  and  the  Philistine  cities,  and  to  encour- 
age a  resistance  which  could  only  delay,  not  ward  off  disaster.  She  had  her 
emissaries  at  the  Judean  court, and  a  strong  party  considered  an  alliance  with 
Egypt  as  a  possible  means  of  escape.  Against  this  party  Isaiah  (cf.  xix.  and 
XX.)  and  afterwards  Jeremiah  warned  the  people  (Jer.  xlii.  19).  Not  the  lielp  of 
Egypt,  but  Yahweh  alone  can  rescue  Judah.  No  reliance  can  be  placed  in  Egypt, 
for  Yahweh  has  determined  that  she  also  shall  be  led  away  by  the  Assyrians. 

We  have  an  interesting  commentary  on  tliese  utterances  of  the  prophets  in 
Sargon's  account  of  a  campaign  against  certain  Philistine  cities  and  Egypt.  On 
the  defeat  of  the  allies,  the  Egyptians  fled  and  left  Gaza  to  its  fate,  and  the 
Egyptian  Pharaoh  paid  his  tribute  to  the  conqueror. i  There  was  in  the  Philis- 
tine cities  a  strong  Assyrian  party,  and  the  land  bowed  in  submission.  Sargon 
nowhere  records  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  but  does  say  that  he  subjected  Judea.2 
It  is  probable  that  this  only  means  that  he  acquired  possession  of  a  large  part  of 
the  territory,  but  not  that  he  laid  his  hands  on  the  capital.  Had  he  done  so,  the 
city  would  have  paid  dearly  for  its  resistance. 


1  Schrader'9  KeUimchfiften  unil  das  Alle  Testament,  p.  396.        2  Assyrian  Manual,  p.  9, 1. 14. 
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Times  went  from  bad  to  worse  when  Sennacherib  came  to  the  west.  It  was 
necessary  to  reduce  again  the  Philistine  cities  whom  Egyptian  intrigues  had 
induced  to  rebel.  Egyptian  and  Ethiopian  allies  were  defeated  in  open  battle, 
and  the  fate  of  Jerusalem  trembled  in  the  balance.  The  reigning  prince,  Heze- 
kiah.  paid  his  tribute,  but  did  not  open  the  city  gates.  Sennacherib  desired  spe- 
cially to  reduce  the  city  because  it  was  a  hot-bed  of  insurrection,  and  would  be 
an  unpleasant  foe  to  have  in  the  rear  while  the  Assyrian  army  was  penetrating 
into  Egypt.  When  the  city  was  on  the  border  of  despair,  the  siege  was  raised, 
partly,  perhaps,  because  the  victory  over  Egypt  had  been  won  at  great  cost,  and 
partly  because  affairs  nearer  home  called  for  the  presence  of  Sennacherib  and  his 
army.  But  in  retiring  he  left  Judah  weaker  than  he  found  it.  Though  unable  to 
dislodge  Hezekiah,  he  carried  off  more  than  200.000  Judean  subjects,  and  reduced 
the  size  of  the  land  by  giving  much  of  its  territory  to  the  re-established  Assyrian 
vassals  in  Philistia.i  To  what  e.xtent  Hezekiah  may  have  regarded  himself  as 
also  a  vassal  we  do  not  know. 

His  son  and  successor,  Manasseh,  understood  his  own  relations  to  Assyria. 
The  repeated  invasions  in  the  west  had  not  been  unavailing.  There  are  still  oc- 
casional insurrections,  but  with  such  interruptions  all  of  Syria,  as  far  as  the  con- 
fines of  Egypt,  has  now  become  Assyrian  territory.  Manasseh,  of  Judah,  appears 
in  a  list  of  twenty-two  kings,  including  those  of  Tyre  and  Edom,  Moab,  Ashke- 
lon,  Ekron,  Ashdod,  as  tributary  to  Esarhaddon,  the  son  of  Sennacherib,  and  also 
to  Assurbanipal,  the  son  of  Esarhaddon.  It  seems  remarkable  that  no  Old  Tes- 
tament historian  should  have  preserved  for  us  any  account  of  this  period  of  sub- 
jection. It  is  true  that  they  tell  us  of  Jilanasseh's  sins,  of  his  capture  and  trans- 
portation to  Babylon,  of  his  prayer  to  Yahweh.  and  of  his  restoration  to  his 
throne  (2  Chron.  xxxiii.  11  seqq.).  But  they  preserve  no  details  of  the  period  of 
vassalage.  In  the  light  of  the  monuments,  this  capture  and  restoration  is  but 
an  illustration  of  what  we  know  to  have  been  a  favorite  policy  of  the  Assyrian 
kings.  They  often  restored  captive  princes,  first  causing  them  to  swear  life-long 
fealty.  It  was  an  Assyrian  officer,  and  not  the  king  himself,  who  caiTied  Manas- 
seh to  Babylon.  It  no  doubt  appeared,  on  investigation  there,  that  he  was  not  so 
turbulent  as  the  officer  had  thought.  We  may  suppose  that  his  offense  was  with- 
holding his  dues  to  Assyria,  which  was  a  practical  renunciation  of  the  Assyrian 
yoke.  But  here  the  offense  belonged,  perhaps,  less  to  him  than  to  his  advisers. 
(I  have  treated  this  nan-ative  as  historical,  though  I  am  aware  of  grave  suspicious 
regarding  its  historical  character.) 

With  the  Pliilistines  and  tlie  Judeans  now  helpless  vassals,  Esarhaddon  could 
carry  out  unhindered  the  long  cherished  Ninevite  project  of  invading  Egypt. 
The  campaign  was  crovsTied  with  success,  and  the  land  was  divided  into  twenty 
provinces,  over  each  of  which  an  Assyrian  governor  was  placed.^ 

Owing  to  intrigues  and  invasions  from  Ethiopia,  Assurbanipal  found  it  neces- 
sary early  in  his  reign  to  advance  against  Egypt  in  order  to  restore  the  govern- 
ment which  his  father  had  set  up.  He  tells  us  that  on  this  expedition  the 
twenty-two  faithful  vassals  of  Syria,  both  the  coast  dwellers  and  those  of  the 
interior,  furnished  soldiers  to  march  with  his  own  by  sea  and  by  land  for  the  in- 
vasion of  Egypt.''  There  can  be  scarcely  a  doubt  that  Manasseh  was  one  of  the 
twenty-two,  and  thus  we  have  a  reversal  of  the  times  when  Judah  fought  by  the 
side  of  Egypt  against  Assyria. 

1  See  the  whole  acc^ount  in  Ass^/rian  Manual,  pp.  10-1;.'.        'Assyrian  Mamial,  pp.  42-47. 
»  AssyrUin  Manual,  43,  18. 
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Except  once,  in  a  list  of  tributaries  already  quoted,  Assurbanipal  never,  to 
my  knowledge,  mentions  Judah  or  Manasseli.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Jerusalem 
was  a  quiet  subject,  and  hence  there  was  no  occasion  to  mention  it.  Even  in  the 
great  insurrection  occurring  about  650  B.  C,  Judah  seems  to  have  been  true  to 
her  master ;  for  though  he  mentions  Arabia  and  various  cities  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean coast  whom  he  found  it  necessary  to  chastise,  he  says  nothing  about  Judea. 

V. 

With  Assurbanipal,  the  great  period  of  Assyrian  supremacy  came  to  a  close. 
In  the  convulsions  belonging  to  the  time  of  the  fall  of  Xiueveh,  Jerusalem  may 
have  had  a  short  breathing  space,  in  which  she  was  left  in  uncertainty  what 
course  to  pursue.  The  question  before  her  was  whether  she  should  bow  to  the 
new  Babylonian  monarchy,  or  should  again  risk  her  fortunes  with  Egypt.  It 
would  have  been  possible,  for  a  while,  to  remain  neutral,  and  thus  to  see  to  which 
of  the  two  great  contestants  she  properly  belonged.  Egypt  evidently,  for  the 
present,  cared  little  about  Judah.  She  would  first  measure  arms  with  the  new 
Babylonian  power.    Judah  was  but  one  of  the  prizes. 

But  with  strange  fatuity  Josiah  chose  to  resist  the  advance  of  Egypt,  and 
consequently  lost  his  life  at  Megiddo  (2  Kgs.  xxiii.  29).  He  had  learned  too  well 
the  lesson  of  subjection  to  Assyria  and  Babylon.  Necho  pressed  his  arms  to  the 
Euphrates,  and  all  Syria  thus  fell  into  his  hands.  On  his  return  from  the  expe- 
dition, he  deposed  one  son  of  Josiah  and  placed  another  son  on  the  throne  at 
Jerusalem,  putting  the  land  to  a  tribute  of  a  hundred  talents  of  silver  and  a 
talent  of  gold  (2  Kgs.  xxiii.  33).  So  affairs  continued  for  some  years,  when  the 
young  and  vigorous  Nebuchadnezzar  set  about  the  task  of  recovering  his  lost 
provinces  and  of  reducing  again  his  hereditary  enemy,  Egypt. 

Judah  was  now  put  to  worse  straits  than  ever  before.  There  were  three  par- 
ties, the  Babylonian,  the  Egyptian,  and  the  national.  The  first  favored  submis- 
sion to  Babylon,  the  second  to  Egypt,  the  third  insisted  on  independence.  But 
the  siglit  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  archers  under  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  was  more 
than  the  Egyptian  vassal  could  endure,  and  he  bowed  his  head  to  the  yoke.  It 
would  have  been  well  for  him  and  for  his  people,  politically  speaking,  if  he  had 
been  content  to  be  a  servant  to  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Nebuchadnezzar  was  one  of  the  most  pious  and  mild  of  all  the  Assyrian  and 
Babylonian  sovereigns.  While  a  skillful  warrior,  he  cared  more  for  building  and 
adorning  temples,  for  beautifying  Babylon  and  for  constructing  great  canals,  than 
for  the  clash  of  war.  An  increase  in  the  daily  sacrifice  gave  him  more  pleasure 
than  the  flaying  of  a  rebel.  His  leniency  toward  Jerusalem  is  worthy  of  all 
praise.  When  Jehoiakim  submits,  Nebuchadnezzar  leaves  liim  quietly  on  the 
throne.  When  he  revolts,  the  Babylonian  army  comes  again  ;  "  surely  at  the  com- 
mandment of  Yahweh,"  writes  the  historian,  "came  this  upon  Judah,  to  remove 
them  out  of  his  sight,  for  the  sins  of  Manasseh,  according  to  all  that  he  did  " 
(2  Kgs.  XXIV.  3). 

It  was  no  unusual  severity  when  Nebuchadnezzar,  on  capturing  the  city 
again,  carried  the  new  king  and  10,000  of  the  prominent  citizens,  together  with 
the  treasures  of  the  temple,  to  Babylon.  We  read  of  no  executions  and  no  con- 
flagrations. He  puts  a  new  vassal  on  the  throne  and  makes  Judah  again  a  Baby- 
lonian province.  Such  treatment  is  a  beautiful  contrast  to  the  way  in  which  Saul 
or  David  would  have  dealt  in  similar  circumstances. 
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But  again  the  vassal  rebels.  This  time  Nebucliadnezzar  did  not  come  in  per- 
son. But  his  general  was,  perhaps,  acting  imder  instructions  in  burning  the  tem- 
ple and  the  dwellings,  breaking  down  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  carrying  away 
most  of  the  people  except  the  poorer  farming  class.  The  governor  who  was 
appointed  over  this  remnant,  together  with  his  body-guard,  was  slain  by  some 
zealots. 

We  need  not  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  Jews  in  exile  further  than  to  note  that 
Evil-Merodach  seems  to  have  treated  the  rebel  Jehoiachin  with  far  more  clemency 
than  could  have  been  expected  (2  Kgs.  xxv.  27). 

The  Assyrian  policy,  perpetuated  by  the  Babylonians,  has  prevailed.  Israel 
has  vanished,  lost  in  the  confusion  of  the  nations.  Judah  pines  in  the  land  of 
bondage.  What  does  all  this  mean  ?  Sargon  and  Nebuchadnezzar  say  :  Assur, 
or  Marduk,  has  given  to  me  the  empire  of  the  world  and  commanded  me  to  trans- 
port all  nations  who  would  not  bear  the  yoke  of  my  gods.  The  prophets  of  Judah 
say  :  Yahweh  is  angry  with  his  people  on  account  of  their  sins  and  drives  them 
from  his  presence  for  their  chastisement.  Such  claims  are  the  attempts  made 
from  different  points  of  view  to  comprehend  great  world-movements  then  going 
on.  The  positions  of  the  Assyrian  and  the  Jew  are  essentially  the  same.  They 
differ  only  in  the  name  of  the  god  to  whose  decision  the  events  are  referred. 

With  a  dispassionateness  impossible  to  participants  in  the  great  drama,  and 
with  a  perspective  which  they  could  not  have,  we  may  now  comprehend  the  nat- 
ural causes  governing  Israel's  relations  to  Assyria.  While  firmly  believing  in 
God's  guidance  of  the  nations,  we  do  not  find  that  the  Assyrian  or  the  Jewish 
view  aids  us  in  understanding  the  relations  of  these  peoples. 

The  best  help  to  an  understanding  of  the  political  fortunes  of  Israel  is  a  due 
appreciation  of  the  geographical  position  of  Israel  between  the  two  great  world- 
powers,  Assyria-Babylonia  on  the  one  hand,  and  Egypt  on  the  other. 

VI. 

With  Cyrus  came  a  great  change.  He  had  been  hailed  by  a  prophet  of  the 
exile  as  the  one  who  should  utterly  destroy  Babylon,  and  break  to  pieces  her  idols. 
Not  so  did  he  come,  but  as  a  prince  of  peace.  Babylon  was  left  intact.  Its  in- 
habitants, who  were  tired  of  the  reigning  king,  received  the  Persian  conqueror 
with  open  arms.  He  sent  to  their  shrines  tlie  many  gods  which  had  been  col- 
lected into  Babylon.  He  aided  numerous  captives,  of  whom  Babylonia  was  now 
full,  to  return  to  their  homes.  He  made  ample  provision  for  the  sacrifices  to  the 
gods  not  only  at  Babylon,  but  in  various  Babylonian  centers  of  religion.  The 
reason  for  all  this,  as  he  informs  us,  is  that  Marduk,  the  great  god,  has  com- 
manded him  to  do  .so,  and  has  given  to  him  the  dominion  of  the  world. i 

The  Jews  are  treated  like  the  other  captives.  This  we  learn,  not  directly 
from  Cyrus  himself,  but  from  the  Old  Testament.  It  was  a  great  event  for  the 
Jews,  a  season  of  joy  unspeakable.  How  .shall  tliey  account  for  it  V  Surely  it  is 
the  work  of  Yaliweh.    For  this  very  purpose  he  has  raised  Cyrus  up. 

Those  who  offer  this  explanation  may  not  have  known  that  Cyrus  was  doing 
no  more  for  them  than  he  was  doing  for  other  peoples.  But  if  any  of  the  influen- 
tial Jews  were  admitted  to  an  interview  with  Cyrus,  he  would  have  been  quite 
capable  of  saying  that  Yahweh  had  raised  him  up  for  tliis  purpose.  He  was  not 
very  fastidious  in  his  religion.    In  his  view,  not  one  god,  but  many  gods  were  his 

>  Aseyrian  Manual,  pp.  3!)-41. 
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friends,  and  he  might  easily  have  believed  that  Yahweh's  blessings  had  attended 
him  in  order  that  he  might  aid  tlie  people  devoted  to  the  worship  of  Yahweh. 

But  the  value  of  the  Cyrus  inscription,  which  was  just  referred  to  {note  p.  301), 
is  that  it  helps  us  to  comprehend  how  it  was  that  the  Jews  came  back  from  captiv- 
ity. It  was  not  at  all  exceptional,  but  was  only  oue  act  in  a  great  new  policy 
inaugurated  by  Cyrus.  It  was  a  matter  of  state-craft.  By  mildness  and  benefits 
he  would  win  the  peoples  whom  Babylonian  kings  had  not  won  by  deportations. 

With  the  return  the  new  state  became  a  Persian  province.  All  the  dictates 
of  gratitude  and  of  prudence  demanded  that  it  should  be  so.  As  a  Persian  prov- 
ince, great  works  could  be  undertaken  or  prosecuted  only  by  the  express  permis- 
sion of  the  Persian  governor  or  king.  But  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  pursue  the 
subject  beyond  the  period  of  the  return. 

The  brief  sketch  which  has  been  presented  shows  that,  during  the  long  period 
from  about  750  to  500  B.  C,  Assyria,  Babylon,  and  Persia  decide  the  destiny  of 
Israel.  It  was  an  eventful  period  of  tuition  and  of  growth,  in  the  main  a  time 
which  tried  men's  souls  and  which  must  have  seemed  to  many  a  thoughtful  mind 
hopelessly  dark.  The  prophets,  in  keeping  witli  the  thought  of  their  time,  re- 
ferred every  event  in  the  national  life  to  the  pleasure  or  the  anger  of  the  national 
god.  We  can  but  admire  them  for  their  deep  earnestness  and  their  high  moral 
standard.  Their  interpretation  of  current  events  was  the  only  one  possible  to 
their  time.  It  is  true  that,  by  the  side  of  their  particular,  local,  national  interpre- 
tation, we  have  occasional  statements  of  the  nobler  belief  that  over  all  nations 
there  is  one  God  ever  executing  his  own  eternal  purposes.  But,  in  general,  the 
Yahweh  of  the  prophets  before  the  Babylonian  captivity  must  not  be  confounded 
with  God.  The  Hebrew  Yahweh  is  indeed  the  deity  from  whom  our  conception 
of  God  has  been  largely  developed.  But  God  is  now  a  fuller  idea  than  Yahweh 
was,  means  indeed  so  much  more  that  one  can  be  contrasted  with  the  other. 
Yahweh  loves  Israel  and  destroys  Israel's  enemies ;  God  loves  all  men  and  hates 
none.  Yahweh's  regard  to  other  nations  was  conditioned  on  their  relations  to 
Israel.  God  loves  the  Greek  and  the  Koman  as  really  as  he  does  the  Hebrew. 
The  feeling  for  beauty  and  the  feeling  for  law,  embodied  in  Greece  and  Rome, 
are  no  less  implanted  by  God,  and  developed  by  his  providences,  than  the  feeling 
for  religion,  which  was  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  the  Jewish  mind,  and  to 
which  is  largely  due  the  best  civilization  of  to-day. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  Israel's  great 
and  special  mission  in  the  world.  Such  question  is  impossible  in  regard  to  a 
people  who  could  produce  poets  like  the  psalmists  and  preachers  like  the  prophets, 
and  whose  religion  could  blossom  into  Christianity.  The  nation  was  under  prov- 
idential guidance,  but  so  were  Assyria  and  Egypt,  Greece  and  Eome.  Israel's 
history  may  be  called  unique,  not  as  if  it  had  been  directed  by  God  while  other 
nations  were  destitute  of  such  direction,  but  because  it  was  guided  by  him  in 
order  to  fulfill  a  specific  mission.  Other  nations  were  entrusted  with  the  fulfill- 
ment of  other  equally  specific  missions.  In  this  sense  every  nation  has  a  unique 
history.  But  notwithstanding  this  uniqueness,  every  nation  is  but  a  part  of  the 
great  whole  ;  and  we  must  expect,  in  the  phenomena  of  the  national  life,  to  see 
those  natural  laws  under  which  the  nations  develop  and  fulfill  their  missions. 
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Supplement ABY  Note.— The  foregoing  list  of  Aiiifirican  writers  on  subjects  connected  with 
Biblical  Exploration,  being  a  flrst  attempt  at  such  a  collection,  is  necessarily  incomplete  ;  but  it 
may  fui-nisli  suggestive  material  for  better  work  in  the  same  direction.  The  attempt  is  to 
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religious  journals.  The  compiler  will  be  grateful  to  any  who  will  send  him  corrections  or 
additions  to  this  list  for  future  use. 


IS  THE  CURRENT  CRITICAL  DIVISION  OF  THE  PENTATEUCH 
INIMICAL  TO  THE  CHRISTIAN  FAITH? 

By  Prof.  William  IIenuy  Gkken,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 

Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


The  Old  Testament  Student  for  May,  page  259,  copies  a  paragraph  from 
the  Presbyterian  lieview  containing  the  following  sentences  : 

"  The  analysis  of  the  Ilexateuch  into  several  distinct  original  documents  is  a 
purely  literary  question  in  which  no  article  of  faitli  is  involved.  AVlioever  in 
these  times,  in  the  discussion  of  the  literary  phenomena  of  tlie  Ilexateuch,  appeals 
to  the  ignorance  and  prejudices  of  the  multitude,  as  if  there  were  any  peril  to  the 
faitli  in  tliesc;  processes  of  the  higher  criticism,  risks  his  reputation  for  scholar- 
ship by  so  doing." 

Two  remarks  are  naturally  suggested  by  these  words. 

1.  Truth  is  to  be  accepted  at  all  liazards.  If  the  first  six  books  of  tlie  Bible 
are  really  compounded  of  the  several  documents  whicli  the  critics  profess  to  dis- 
cover in  tliem,  we  must  admit  the  fact  and  make  the  best  of  it.  No  doubt  the 
Christian  faitli  will  survive,  whatever  happens. 

2.  Nevertheless  there  are  good  reasons  wliy  those  who  reverence  these  books 
as  an  integral  portion  of  the  inspired  Word  of  (!od  and  who  believe  them  to  be  a 
truthful  uiul  r<'Iiablf^  record,  should  not  be  overhasty  in  accepting  critical  conclu- 
sions which  are  based  upon  and  necessarily  involve  the  opposite  assumption. 
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The  bearing  of  the  divisive  hypothesis  upon  the  credibility  of  the  Pentateuch 
and  the  inspired  autliority  of  the  Bible  as  a  wliole  is  obvious.  If  tlie  great  leader 
and  legislator  of  Israel  himself  recorded  the  marvelous  transactions  iu  which  he 
took  so  conspicuous  a  part,  and  those  laws  which  he  is  expressly  said  to  have  writ- 
ten, or  which  God  is  said  to  have  directly  imparted  to  him,  then  we  have  the  highest 
possible  guarantee  of  the  truth  and  accuracy  of  the  statements  and  of  the  verity 
and  divine  authority  of  the  legislation  ;  and  then,  too,  the  declarations  of  all  the 
subsequent  scriptures  both  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  the  New  upon  this 
subject  are  completely  justified.  But  recent  critics  claim  that  the  professed 
record  of  the  history  and  legislation  of  Moses  is  based  upon  different  documents 
of  unknown  origin  and  of  uncertain  age,  which  have  been  compacted  together  by 
a  redactor  or  series  of  redactors,  of  whom  nothing  whatever  is  known.  If  these 
documents  were  the  products  of  contemporaries  of  and  participants  in  the  events 
described,  and  there  was  evidence  that  they  had  been  fairly  dealt  with  and  faith- 
fully transmitted,  the  case  would  not  be  so  bad.  But  whatever  diversities  exist 
among  the  critics  as  to  the  age,  authorship  and  tendencies  of  these  supposed  docu- 
ments, their  unanimous  verdict  is  that  the  earliest  of  them  was  not  written  until 
several  centuries  after  the  Mosaic  age. 

Moreover,  these  documents  give,  it  is  claimed,  not  only  varying  but  mutually 
inconsistent  accounts  of  the  persons  and  events  which  they  describe,  and  this  not 
only  in  subordinate  and  unessential  particulars,  but  in  matters  of  the  greatest 
moment.  And  they  have  been  put  together  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  an  en- 
tirely different  complexion  to  things  from  that  which  either  of  the  documents 
taken  singly  aimed  to  give.  Their  incompatible  statements  have  been  harmo- 
nized in  an  unwarrantable  manner,  and  their  divergent  accounts  of  the  same 
event  have  been  converted  into  distinct  events,  showing  that  the  redactor  misun- 
derstood or  misrepresented  his  sources.  His  misconceptions  would  have  been  of 
less  consequence  if  he  had  preserved  the  documents  entire  and  unaltered,  so  that 
adequate  means  would  have  been  possessed  for  forming  an  independent  judgment 
of  their  contents.  But,  on  the  showing  of  the  critics  themselves,  the  documents 
have  been  preserved  in  a  mutilated  form,  that  only  being  retained  by  the  redactor 
which  seemed  to  him  suited  to  his  purpose ;  and  this  was  often  modified  consid- 
erably from  its  original  intent  by  the  new  connections  in  which  it  was  placed  ;  and 
certain  passages  were  besides  seriously  altered  or  additions  made  which  still  fur- 
ther obscure  the  genuine  signification.  So  that  he  who  would  arrive  at  the  real 
truth  respecting  the  matters  treated  in  the  Pentateuch,  must  first  ascertain  and 
expunge  what  has  been  inserted  by  the  redactor,  and  restore  what  he  has  changed 
to  its  previous  form.  He  must  then  discover  and  correct  the  modifications  to 
which  the  documents  have  been  subjected  in  the  various  editions  through  which 
they  are  severally  alleged  to  have  passed.  When  this  task  has  been  successfully 
accomplished,  and  what  is  left  of  the  documents  has  been  restored  in  each  case  to 
its  primitive  form,  these  will  put  the  investigator  in  possession  of  all  that  now 
remains  of  the  traditions  which  wore  circulating  about  the  Mosaic  age  six  or  more 
centuries  subsequently.  From  these  mutually  contradictory  legends  he  must 
evolve  the  facts.  And  this  is  the  sort  of  voucher  we  have  for  the  revelations 
made  to  Moses,  and  the  institutions  founded  by  him,  which  are  the  basis  of  the 
Old  Testament  religion  and  the  foundation  on  which  the  New  Testament  like- 
wise rests. 

When  in  this  condition  of  things  it  is  said  that  the  analysis  of  the  Pentateuch 
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is  a  purely  literary  question,  in  wliicli  no  article  of  faitli  is  involved,  it  is  difficult 
to  attach  any  intelligible  meaning  to  the  words.  To  speak  of  inspired  documents 
and  an  inspired  redactor  as  factors  in  this  critical  hypothesis  is  to  use  language 
that  is  altogether  misleading.  The  I'entateuch  so  constructed  can  only  be  said 
to  be  in.spired  by  attaching  such  a  sense  to  this  term  as  will  render  it  applicable 
to  a  mass  of  very  unreliable  materials,  in  whicli  legends,  misstatements  and  con- 
tradictions largely  figure.  If  the  church  is  to  take  her  idea  of  the  Word  of  God 
from  what  the  Pentateuch  becomes  under  the  operation  of  this  critical  hypothe- 
sis, what  becomes  of  its  divine  authority  ?  Aud  what  becomes  of  the  infallibility 
of  Christ's  teachings,  who  gave  to  it  his  own  supreme  sanction  ? 

In  the  article  from  which  the  extract  in  the  May  number  of  this  journal  was 
taken,  students  are  referred  to  "  the  completed  works  of  Wellhausen,  Reuss, 
Kiienen,  and  Dillmann  "  in  their  study  of  this  question.  It  may  be  presumed 
that  these  leaders  of  critical  opinion  understand  the  bearing  of  the  hypothesis  of 
which  they  are  the  most  distinguished  advocates ;  and  almost  every  page  of  their 
writings  furnishes  evidence  of  the  readiness  with  which  the  truthfulness  and 
reliability  of  the  sacred  records  are  dissipated  in  the  critical  crucible.  The  whole 
thing  is  in  a  state  of  flux.  The  critic  disposes  of  facts  and  institutions  and  writ- 
ten records  at  will.  Everything  goes  down  before  his  analysis;  and  this  is  being 
constantly  pushed  further  and  further.  Seams  and  flaws  hitlierto  unsuspected 
are  opening  with  every  fresh  application  of  critical  tests.  The  Pentateuch  is  not 
only  rent  into  four  documents,  new  strata  and  further  divisions  are  detected  in 
the  body  of  each  separate  document.  When  the  limit  of  ultimate  divisibility  will 
be  reached,  none  can  tell.  And  what  will  be  the  end  of  the  process,  or  how  much 
will  be  left  of  Moses  aud  of  his  institutions  when  it  is  finished,  it  is  impossible  to 
foresee.  It  really  seems  as  though  the  critical  documents,  by  the  further  applica- 
tion of  the  same  methods  that  produced  them,  were  on  the  verge  of  dissolution, 
and  a  reign  of  chaos  approaching  that  of  the  old  fragmentary  hypothesis  might  be 
at  hand.  How  far  it  is  proposed  to  follow  the  critics  into  this  dismal  slough  does 
not  appear.    There  are  no  very  clear  signs  of  faltering  yet. 

It  may  be  said  that  we  .should  distinguish  betwem  tlie  analysis  of  the 
critics  and  their  deductions  from  it;  the  former  maybe  accepted  and  the  accuracy 
of  the  latter  denied.  We  may  admit  the  four  documents  that  they  find,  and  claim 
that  though  these  are  divergent,  as  the  four  gospels  are,  in  their  mode  of  presenta- 
tion, tliey  are,  nevertheless,  harmonious  and  mutually  consistent.  It  would  seem 
that  this  is  the  only  attitude  that  believing  scholars  can  consistently  take,  if  in 
tlieir  opinion  the  existence  of  the  Pentatetichal  ilocumeiits  has  been  established. 
15utif  tliey  accept  the  critical  analysis  in  its  curi'ent  form,  they  will  be  as  hope- 
lessly entangled  by  their  admissions  as  the  lly  that  has  unwarily  ventured  into  the 
spider's  parlor.  The  ready-made  scheme  of  Pentateuchal  documents  proffered  by 
the  critics  is  throughout  based  upon  and  pervaded  by  gratuitous  assumptions  at 
war  with  the  truth  of  the  sacred  record,— assumptions  of  doublets  which  are 
purely  imaginary,  of  senses  at  variance  with  the  existing  context  which  are 
brought  al)out  by  dislocations  and  .hypothetical  connections,  of  oppositions 
inferred  from  a  silence  which  has  itself  been  created  by  critical  severances, 
of  manipulations  by  tlie  redactor  justifying  the  summary  ejection  of  whatever 
proves  intractable  by  less  violent  means. 

It  is  a  first  principle  of  fair  and  candid  dealing  that  an  honest  and  capable 
witness  is  to  be  believed  unless  there  are  positive  reasons  for  discrediting  his  testi- 
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mony.  Assumiug  the  existence  of  the  documents  and  the  redactor,  it  ought  to 
be  firmly  maintained  that  the  latter,  who  had  the  documents  in  full  before  him, 
had  the  opportunity  of  kiiowing  their  genuine  signification  as  the  modern  critic, 
who  has  them  only  in  an  incomplete  state,  cannot  possibly  do.  Unless,  there- 
fore, his  integrity  or  good  sense  (not  to  speak  of  his  inspiration)  can  be  success- 
fully impeached  and  on  valid  grounds,  it  should  be  insisted  upon  that,  however 
he  may  have  combined  or  transposed  his  sources,  he  has  faithfully  preserved  their 
original  and  proper  meaning.  If  this  be  maintained,  as  the  simplest  regard  to 
sound  interpretation  undoubtedly  requires,  the  critical  scheme  now  current  will 
be  found  faulty  at  a  thousand  points,  and  Pentateuchal  analysis  will  be  com- 
pletely shorn  of  its  destructive  qualities.  Let  the  analysis  be  conducted  on  purely 
literary  grounds,  and  apart  from  the  sinister  presuppositions  that  have  been 
adverted  to,  and  it  may  have  the  freest  scope  as  in  reality  a  literary  question,  in 
which  no  article  of  faith  is  involved.  No  one  need  object  to  an  analysis  which  shall 
classify  and  re-arrange  the  materials  according  to  their  literary  features,  if  it  but 
leave  them  all  unimpaired  and  retain  their  true  and  proper  signification.  But  this 
would  be  a  totally  different  affair  both  in  its  principles  and  its  results  from  the 
current  critical  scheme,  which  discredits  the  rentateuuh  at  every  timi  by  convert- 
ing it  into  a  repository  of  discordant  traditions. 

It  does  not  auiiul  the  inherently  vicious  character  or  the  evil  tendencies  of 
this  hypothesis  that  men  revered  for  their  learning  and  piety  have  of  late  signi- 
fied their  acceptance  of  it,  and  that  they  consider  its  adoption  compatible  with 
whatever  is  essential  to  the  Christian  faith.  It  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon  that 
in  European  univeisities  eminent  biblical  scliolarship  lias  been  to  so  great  an 
extent  dissociated  from  faith  in  the  Scriptures  in  any  evangelical  sense.  We  may 
wisely  employ  the  Philistines  to  sharpen  our  spears  and  our  swords ;  but  we 
cannot  join  them  in  an  assault  upon  the  camp  of  Israel.  No  more  perilous  enter- 
prise was  ever  attempted  by  men  held  in  honor  in  tlie  church  than  the  wholesale 
commendation  of  the  results  of  an  unbelieving  criticism  in  application  both  to  the 
Pentateuch  and  to  the  rest  of  the  Bible,  as  though  they  were  the  incontestable 
product  of  the  highest  scholarship.  They  who  have  been  themselves  thoroughly 
grounded  in  the  Christian  faith  may,  by  a  happy  inconsistency,  hold  fast  their  old 
convictions  while  admitting  principles,  methods  and  conclusions  which  are  logic- 
ally at  war  with  them.  But  who  can  he  surprised  if  others  shall  with  stricter 
logic  carry  what  has  thus  been  commended  to  them  to  its  legitimate  issue  ?  If  it 
be  true  that  the  great  body  of  those  wlio  lead  in  biblical  scholarship  have  been 
swept  away  by  the  recent  popularity  of  this  critical  craze,  it  may  be  well  to 
remember  that  questions  of  truth  and  right  are  not  to  be  settled  by  the  majority 
of  voices,  but  by  the  strength  of  the  arguments.  And  they  wlio  are  slightuigly 
referred  to  as'  in  a  "  hopeless  minority,''  may  derive  some  consolation  from  the 
tliought  that  they  have  the  infallible  declaration  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  and 
tlie  inspired  word  on  their  side,  and  that  a  great  array  of  former  scholars,  fully 
equal  in  all  respects  to  any  who  liave  since  swerved  from  their  footsteps,  have 
constructed  defences  which  no  ingenuity  pf  perverted  learning  will  ever  be  able 
to  overthrow. 
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\Vhat  we  call  the  "  ten  commandments,"  are  currently  called  in  the  Hebrew 
text  "  the  ten  words,''  (see  Exod.  xxxiv.  28;  Dent.  x.  4  and  iv.  13,  the  article 
being  used  in  all  three  places).  The  words  of  the  Hebrew  stem  gawa,  commonly 
translated  by  the  English  verb  '"command"  and  its  derivatives,  are  not  currently 
used  to  denote  what  we  call  "  the  ten  commandments,"  and  are,  perhaps,  not  even 
once  used,  distinctively,  iu  this  meaning.  This  special  meaning  of  the  word 
"  commandment "  is  purely  a  matter  of  translation-usage,  and  not  of  Hebrew 
usage.  And  it  is  a  use  of  language  so  lixed  in  the  habits  of  most  of  us,  that  we 
need  to  watch  oiu'selves  very  closely  to  keep  from  being  misled  by  it. 

What  is  thus  true  of  the  term  commandment,  as  applied  to  "the  ten 
words,"  is  perhaps  even  more  emphatically  true  of  the  term  "  law  "  in  the  same 
application.  We  are  accustomed,  and  correctly,  so  far  as  the  ethical  aspects  of 
the  matter  are  concerned,  to  regard  "  the  ten  words"  as  being  pre-eminently  Uie 
law  of  Jehovah,  as  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament.  Nevertheless,  neither  the 
Old  Testament  nor  the  New  are  accustomed  to  apply  the  term  law  distinctively 
to  "  the  ten  words ;"  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  so  apply  it  in  even  a  single 
instance.  In  Exod.  xxiv.  12,  for  example,  we  make  a  good  sense  if  we  regard 
the  words  law  and  commandment  as  in  apposition  with  "  the  tables  of  stone," 
but  there  is  no  grammatical  necessity  for  thus  regarding  them.  "  The  ten  words" 
are  a  portion  of  the  comni.andments  of  Jehovah  ;  they  are  found  in  the  law  of 
Jehovah;  they  are  an  especially  important  part  of  the  law  and  the  command- 
ments ;  but  it  is  not  according  to  biWical  usage  to  call  them  either  by  tlie  name 
law  or  by  the  name  commandments. 

This  is  the  more  noteworthy  because  the  Bible,  instead  of  signalizing  their 
importance  by  applying  these  two  names  to  them,  has  other  names  which  it  uses 
for  this  purpose,  it  speaks  of  •'  tlie  two  tables  of  the  lestiitiony.''  Exod.xxxi.  18; 
.Kxxii.  b"),  etc.,  and  of  "the  tables  of  the  aivcnant,'^  Deut.  ix.  9,  11,  lo;  Heb.  ix. 
4,  etc.  The  Bible  regards  "  the  ten  words,"  indeed,  as  precciils  to  l)e  obeyed;  but 
it  far  more  prominently  regai'ds  them  as  the  foundation  and  evidence  of  special 
privileges  accorded  to  Jehovah's  people — as  a  charter  of  rights,  rather  tli;ui  a  code 
of  prohibitions. 

"  The  ten  words  "  are  not  the  only  decalogue  in  this  part  of  the  Pentateuch  ; 
critical  scholars  have  shown  that  many  of  the  other  laws,  especially  those  now 
found  nearest  "  the  ten  words  "  in  Exodus,  are  given  in  groups  of  tens  or  of  lives. 

One  reading  only  the  account  of  the  giving  of  "  the  ten  words  "  now  found 
in  Deuteronomy,  would  doubtless  get  the  impression  that  they  were  first  given 
orally,  then  presently  afterward  written  by  the  finger  of  God,  then  destroyed  and 
re-written,  and  then  immediately  placed  in  the  ark,  whicli  had  previously  been 
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prepared  for  that  purpose.  If  he  afterward  read  the  account  in  Exodus,  he  would 
find  that  it  contradicted,  in  several  points,  the  impressions  he  liad  formed  from 
reading  Deuteronomy.  On  closer  examination,  he  would  find  that  there  is  no 
real  contradiction  between  the  accounts,  but  that,  for  lack  of  information,  he  had 
misunderstood  some  of  the  statements  of  Deuteronomy.  If,  pursuing  the  study, 
he  took  pains  to  put  the  two  accounts  together,  he  would  reach  substantially  the 
statement  of  the  matter  that  will  be  presently  given  ;  and  in  doing  this,  he  would 
incidentally  reach  one  or  two  critical  conclusions  of  great  importance.  The  ac- 
count in  Exodus  is  not  such  an  account  as  any  writer  would  ever  have  derived,  by 
any  process  whatever,  from  that  in  Deuteronomy  ;  the  statements  in  Deuteronomy 
are  precisely  .such  as  a  writer  might  liave  taken  from  Exodus,  provided  he  assumed 
that  his  readers  were  familiar  with  tlie  Book  of  Exodus,  or  with  the  events  there 
recorded.  There  is  strong  evidence  that  the  writer  of  Deuteronomy  was  familiar, 
not  only  with  those  parts  of  the  Exodus  account  of  "  the  ten  words  "  which  the 
critics  assign  to  the  older  prophetic  writers,  but  also  with  those  parts  which  they 
assign  to  the  various  strata  of  the  priest-code.  In  other  words,  the  Exodus  account, 
as  a  whole,  bears  decided  marks  of  being  earlier  than  the  first  two  discourses  in 
Deuteronomy.  This  is  one  instance  of  a  large  group  of  critical  phenomena  bearing 
strongly  against  the  theories  now  largely  prevalent.  Another  and  simpler 
instance  occurs  within  the  limits  of  our  lessons  ;  the  fourth  commandment  pre- 
supposes the  account  of  the  creation  given  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis ;  the  criti- 
cal scientist  must  eitlier  accept  this  as  conclusive  against  the  theory  that  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis  was  written  several  hundred  years  later  than  the  twentieth  of 
Exodus,  or  else  he  must  proceed  to  re-adjust  the  phenomena,  so  as  to  make  them 
fit  tlie  theory. 

The  order  of  events  which  the  authors  alike  of  Exodus  and  of  Deuteronomy 
had  in  their  minds,  and  intended  to  convey  to  their  readers,  is  the  following : 
First,  "the  ten  words"  were  audibly  spoken  from  Sinai;  then  Moses  received 
the  various  precepts  recorded  in  Exod.  xxi.-xxiii.,  now  commonly  described  as 
the  covenant-code;  then,  Exod.  xxiv.  1,  2,  Moses  was  directed  to  come  up  into 
the  mountain,  but  first  wrote  the  "book  of  the  covenant,"  rehearsed  it  to  the 
people,  obtained  their  assent  to  it,  and  solemnized  the  occasion  by  a  sacrifice  and 
the  sprinkling  of  blood,  Exod.  xxiv.  3-8;  then  he  went  up  into  the  mountain, 
and  after  forty  days  received  the  first  pair  of  tables  ;  still  later,  he  received  the 
second  pair,  after  the  first  were  broken  ;  and  when  at  length  the  ark  was  made 
he  put  them  in  the  ark,  and  the  ark  iu  its  place  in  the  sanctuary-tent. 

The  author  of  this  part  of  Exodus  certainly  intended  us  to  understand  that 
"  the  ten  words  "  were  included  in  the  book  of  the  covenant  that  ISIoses  read  to  the 
people ;  otherwise,  directly  after  saying  "  God  spoke  all  these  words,"  to  wit.,  "  the 
ten  words,"  he  would  not  have  continued  by  saying  that  Moses  recounted  to  the 
people  "all  the  words  of  Jehovah,"  as  well  as  "the  judgments,"  and  that  he 
wrote  "all  the  words  of  Jehovah,"  and  that  the  people  replied,  "all  the  words 
that  Jehovah  spoke  we  will  do."  Moreover,  "the  ten  words"  are  habitually 
spoken  of  as  the  basis  of  Jehovah's  covenant  with  Israel ;  the  two  tables  were  the 
tables  of  the  covenant;  the  ark  in  which  they  were  kept  was  the  ark  of  tlie  cove- 
nant ;  it  is  hardly  possible  that  they  were  omitted  from  this  covenant-book  and 
covenant  solemnization  made  just  after  they  were  given.  The  book  of  the  cove- 
nant may  very  naturally  have  included  "the  ten  words,"  the  covenant-code,  and 
the  narrative  concerning  them  ;  but  whatever  else  it  included,  it  certainly  did  not 
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omit  "  the  ten  words;"  to  have  left  them  out  would  have  been  like  leaving  Christ 
out  of  the  gospels. 

It  follows  from  this  tliat  the  original  of  our  present  copies  of  "the  ten 
words"  is  the  copy  that  Moses  wrote  in  the  book  of  the  covenant,  and  not  the 
copy  that  God  wrote,  some  months  later,  on  the  second  pair  of  tables  of  stone. 
The  two  versions  of  the  decalogue,  in  Exodus  and  Deuteronomy,  are  not  two  dis- 
crepant copies  from  the  original  copy  in  stone,  proving  that  scribes  took  liberties 
even  in  transcribing  so  divine  a  document,  making  careless  or  willful  clianges  in 
it.  '■  The  ten  words  "  in  Deuteronomy  are  a  changed  version,  rather  than  a 
changed  transcription  of  "  the  ten  words  "  in  Exodus ;  and  we  have  no  means  of 
comparing  either  of  them  with  "  the  ten  words  "  as  written  on  either  pair  of 
tables.  The  significance  of  the  tables  lies  not  in  the  supposed  fact  that  they  con- 
tained the  first  writing  of  "  the  ten  words,'"  from  which  all  other  copies  were 
transcribed,  but  in  the  fact  that  they  were  authenticated  by  their  divine  hand- 
writing, just  as  any  charter  of  a  people  is  authenticated  by  the  signature  of  the 
sovereign,  and  that  they  were  therefore  to  Israel  the  voucher  given  by  God  him- 
self, of  the  reality  of  their  covenant  with  him. 

It  is  an  important  point  gained  in  criticism  thus  to  differentiate  every  state- 
ment made  concerning  the  tables  of  stone  from  any  statement  anywhere  made 
concerning  sacred  writings  by  Jloses  or  by  any  other  man  ;  tiie  only  point  of  con- 
tact they  have  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  was  a  Mosaic  copy  of  "  the  ten  words," 
as  well  as  a  divine  copy.  And  this  view  of  the  case  is  made  prominent,  not  only 
in  the  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  tables,  but  in  those  of  the  arrangements  made 
for  their  care  and  custody.  The  law  was  kept  beside  the  ark,  the  pot  of  manna 
and  other  national  memorials,  before  the  ark,  but  only  the  two  tables  within  the 
ark.  1  Kgs.  viii.  9 ;  2  Chron.  v.  10.  The  attempt  to  prove  from  Heb.  ix.  that  the 
pot  of  manna  and  Aaron's  rod  that  budded  had  once  been  in  the  ark.  but  were 
lost  before  the  building  of  the  temple,  is  based  upon  a  mechanical  exegesis,  rather 
than  upon  a  search  for  the  intended  meaning  of  the  author.  It  is  as  if  one  should 
insist  upon  the  grammatical  construction  of  the  reporter's  statement  that  certain 
parties  had  put  up  a  building  216  feet  long,  capable  of  accommodating  76  men,  four 
stories  high.  The  two  tallies  were  kept,  not  for  purposes  of  study  or  appeal  (it 
was  death  to  look  into  the  ark),  Iiut  as  a  testimony,  as  sacred  divine  credentials; 
the  law,  on  the  other  hand,  was  in  the  custody  of  the  priests  and  elders  for  pur- 
poses of  administration.  The  reputed  origin  of  the  two  was  not  more  diverse 
than  the  use  regularly  made  of  them. 

The  two  tables,  in  the  ark,  with  the  mercy-seat  over  them,  forming  the  cen- 
tral object  of  the  sanctury  and  its  worship,  represent  the  moral  principle  of  the 
religion  of  Israel.  God's  covenant  with  Israel,  as  witli  any  man  in  all  time,  is  on 
the  basis  of  the  keeping  of  tlie  "ten  commandments;"  yet  there  is  propitiation 
for  the  repentant  man,  who  is  conscious  of  sin  V)ecausehe  has  failed  to  keep  them. 
This  two-fold  symbol  is  to  the  religion  of  the  Pentateuch  what  the  life  and 
death  of  Christ  are  to  Christianity — a  fixed  standard  of  obligation,  coupled  with 
a  proclamation  of  forgiving  grace. 

July  3.    The  Infant  Jesus.    Matt.  ii.  1-12. 

The  student  who  wishes  to  examine  for  himself  into  the  relations  between 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  will  find  the  Gospel  by  Matthew,  on  the  whole, 
better  adapted  to  his  purpose  than  any  other  book  of  the  New  Testament.    Let 
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one  begin,  for  example,  by  compelling  the  Greels  forms  of  the  proper  names,  Matt. 
I.  1-16,  with  that  of  their  Hebrew  originals  ;  let  him  compare  the  list  here  given 
with  that  in  the  Old  Testament  history,  noting  especially  the  omissions,  and  try- 
ing to  account  for  them;  let  him  explain  the  three  fourteens  of  generations  men- 
tioned in  verse  17;  let  him  compare  yiveGir,  verses  1  and  18,  with  the  Greek  name 
of  the  first  Old  Testament  book ;  in  verses  18-25,  let  him  note  the  expressions 
"Holy  Spirit,"  "just  man,"  "Angel  of  the  Lord,"  "appeared,"  the  allusion  in 
verse  21,  the  quotation  in  verse  23,  the  etymologies  given  for  the  names  Jesus  and 
Emmanuel ;  let  him  look  up  with  especial  care  the  Hebrew  equivalent  of  the 
word  Christ,  and  its  use  in  the  Old  Testament.  If  he  thus  makes  a  beginning, 
he  will  lind  points  for  comparison  multiplying  themselves  before  him.  He  will 
find  the  second  and  the  succeeding  chapters  as  rich  as  the  first.  He  should  espe- 
cially watch  the  verb-tenses,  and  the  genitives  and  the  articles,  testing  them 
sometimes  by  translation  into  Hebrew  or  Aramaic.  It  is  particularly  true  that 
some  scholars  ought  to  do  this  kind  of  work  with  especial  reference  to  some  future 
revision  of  our  Revised  Bible ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  work  of  this  sort  would  be 
peculiarly  fruitful  for  purposes  of  practical  exegesis,  bringing  us  closer  to  the 
accurate  meaning  of  the-  New  Testament,  and  making  that  meajiing  vivid  and 
picturesque  for  us. 
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As  a  result  of  recent  discussion,  two  of  the  leading  institutions  in  New 
England,  Yale  and  Amherst,  offer  for  next  year  optional  courses  in  the  study  of 
biblical  literature,  or  in  other  words,  of  the  English  Bible.  This  is  not  devoid  of 
significance.  If  such  work  is  to  be  undertaken  in  colleges  of  this  rank,  it  will 
not  be  long  till  the  literary  study  of  the  Bible  shall  occupy  an  honored  and  estab- 
lished place  in  the  curriculum  of  every  college.  The  movement  will  be  a  rapidly 
growing  one.  A  beginning  has  been  needed  and  has  come.  The  end  will  not  be 
far  away. 


From  the  present  outlook  the  Summer  Schools  of  Hebrew  promise  to  be 
much  larger  during  the  coming  summer  than  ever  before.  The  number  of  per- 
sons applying  for  infoimation,  as  well  as  the  number  already  enrolled,  as  com- 
pared with  the  same  date  a  year  ago,  is  more  than  double.  It  is  especially 
noteworthy  that  a  larger  number  of  college  students  will  be  present.  The  desir- 
ability of  learning  the  principles  of  tlie  Hebrew  language  before  entering  the 
seminary  is  now  quite  generally  appreciated.  The  fact  that  no  tuition-fee  is 
charged  will  make  it  possible  for  many  to  attend  the  schools  who  would  other- 
wise be  unable  to  do  so. 


The  exact  site  of  Capernaum,  the  central  place  of  Christ's  activity  in  Galilee, 
has  been  a  vexed  problem  among  Palestine  explorers  ever  since  the  inauguration 
of  a  thorough  and  scientific  study  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  indeed  earlier.  Two  local- 
ities claim  the  honor  of  being  that  famous  city,  namely,  what  is  now  called  Chau 
Minjc,  on  the  western  border  of  the  lake,  and  Tell  Hiini,  on  its  northern  extrem- 
ity, near  where  the  Jordan  enters.  The  authority  of  Robinson  has  induced  many 
to  accept  Chan  ISIiuje  as  the  original  Capernaum.  But  against  this,  later  investi- 
gators have  adduced  weighty  reasons.  The  last  one  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  advo- 
cates nf  Tell  Hum,  or  rather  to  renew  his  allegiance,  is  Franz  Delitzsch,  in  the 
third  edition  of  his  "  A  Day  in  Capernaum,"  recently  issued  in  (German.  His 
arguments  are  both  negative  and  positive.  Negatively,  he  sliows  that,  aside  from  a 
single  tradition  of  unknown  age  and  very  doubtful  value,  there  is  really  nothing 
that  speaks  for  Chan  Minje.  On  the  other  hand,  this  identification  is  open  to  the 
serious  objection  that  Capernaum  is  by  the  New  Testament  reported  as  lying 
where  the  tribes  of  Naplitali  and  Zebulun  join.  From  biblical,  as  also  from  rab- 
binical sources,  it  appears  that  this  boundary  line  can  have  been  only  at  the 
northeni  edge  of  tlie  lake,  where  the  great  ruins  of  Tell  Hum  are  found.  It  is 
indeed  noteworthy  that  the  fate  of  the  three  cities  over  which  Christ  uttered  his 
woes,  should  have  been  so  terrible.  Capernaum  is  a  mass  of  ruins,  and  its  site 
disputed,  although  when  it  was  destroyed  does  not  seem  fixed ;  Chorazin  was 
already  in  ruins  in  the  days  of  the  church  historian  Eusebius,  and  Bethsaida  was 
destroyed  so  effectually  a  few  years  later  that  its  site  can  no  longer  be  identified. 
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Tlie  April  number  of  The  Scottish  Review  contains  an  article  on  "  The  Apoc- 
ryphal Character  of  the  Moabite  Stone,'"  by  the  Rev.  A.  Loew^f,  in  which  the 
claim  is  made  that  King  Mesha's  inscription  is  a  forgery.  The  aiitlior  of  the 
article  begins  by  giving  a  short  history  of  the  discovery  of  the  stone,  and  a  list  of 
the  scholars  who  have  published  its  text.  After  this  short  introduction,  the 
author  plainly  and  pointedly  states  his  ovm  view,  viz.,  that  the  stone  is  a  forgery 
to  be  classed  with  those  of  Shapira  and  Firkowitz.  One  of  the  chief  reasons 
leading  Loewy  to  this  conclusion  is — in  his  own  words — the  following  :  "  Whilst 
the  surface  of  the  stone  is  pitted  and  indented  in  consequence  of  its  exposure  to 
varying  influences  extending  perhaps  over  thousands  of  years,  the  characters 
Inscribed  on  the  stone  have  in  no  instance  suffered  from  similar  influences,  be- 
cause the  dressed  surface  is  ancient,  whereas  the  inscription  itself  is 
MODERN."  Loewy,  although  an  octogenarian,  is  a  novice  in  palseography,  and  is 
not  in  a  position  to  speak  with  authority  on  this  part  of  the  subject. 

After  this  claim,  according  to  which  Clermont-Ganneau,  De  Vogue,  Noldeke, 
Levy,  Luting,  Neubauer,  Geiger,  Derenbourg,  Merx,  Stade,  Smend  and  Socin  have 
all  been  blind  to  the  same  forgery,  Loewy  gives  a  copy  of  the  inscription,  with  his 
own  peculiar  transliteration,  and  a  translation.  This  is  followed  by  a  critical  (?) 
analysis  of  each  word  and  idiom,  in  which  the  author  claims  that  the  language 
and  style  is  not  what  would  be  expected,  and  hence  that  the  stone  is  a  fraud. 
The  arguments  then  are(l)tlie  modern  appearance  of  the  engi-aved  letters  and 
the  aged  appearance  of  the  stone  itself ;  (2)  the  language  and  style  of  the  inscrip- 
tion. Taking  into  consideration  that  Mr.  Loewy  is  only  a  talmudical  scholar  of 
no  very  high  order,  it  will  be  well  for  us  to  retain  our  former  views  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  inscription  until  some  abler  scholar  and  palmographist  enters 
the  ranks  of  those  whowould  regard  it  as  a  forgery. 


"Advanced  thought"  is  a  term  that  is  used  and  abused  a  great  deal  in  our 
day.  In  itself  it  implies  nothing  that  is  objectionable.  In  truth,  the  idea  natu- 
rally associates  wdth  itself  commendable  features.  It  means  an  advance  upon  a 
position  previously  occupied.  And  indeed  much  of  what,  in  theology  and  in 
other  fields,  is  called  advanced  thought,  is  commendable.  The  theologian  is  not 
simply  to  reproduce  what  the  fathers  have  believed  and  taught;  his  work  is  not 
one  of  mere  memoiy.  Much  as  we  revere  the  memories  and  the  faith  of  the 
Christian  fathers  of  different  centuries,  we  must  not  forget  that  they  too  were 
mortals  and  did  not  see  and  understand  everything  that  the  word  of  God  teaches. 
It  is  the  peculiarity  of  this  word  that  new  featiires  of  its  truth  are  opened  up 
to  every  successive  generation;  and  it  is  certainly  no  violation  of  modesty  to  say 
that  the  best  Christian  scholars  in  our  day  are  in  advance  of  what  their  predeces- 
sors knew.  No  one  can  dispute  the  fact  tliat  we  know  more  of  biblical  history, 
archaeology,  chronology,  philology,  etc.,  than  was  known  a  hundred  years  ago; 
and  it  is  at  least  a  debatable  question  whether  the  study  of  biblical  theology  in 
our  day  has  not  shed  a  clearer  light  upon  the  character  and  historical  contents  of 
the  revealed  word  than  did  the  one-sided  cultivation  of  dogmatics  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  constructed  the  great  theological  systems.  There  is^  then,  a  perfectly 
legitimate  use  of  the  term  "advanced  thought,"  namely,  progress  in  the  study 
and  vmderstanding  of  tlie  truth.    Of  course,  not  everything  labeled  "advanced 
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thought"  is  such.  Men  who  do  not  advance  iu  the  paths  of  truth,  but  depart 
from  them,  cannot  claim  to  be  in  advance  of  their  predecessors,  as  they  have  gone 
in  an  altogether  new  direction.  To  call  their  movement  "advanced"  is  a  mis- 
nomer. But  abusus  non  tollit  iisum,  and  it  would  certainly  be  lamentable  if  the 
abuse  of  such  words  as  " critics,"  "higher  criticism,"  "advanced  thought,"  and 
the  like,  should  prejudice  the  minds  of  men  against  the  claims  of  legitimate  and 
correct  theological  science.  Conservative  scholarship  should  protest  against  al- 
lowing the  advocates  of  biblical  science,  falsely  so  called,  to  abuse  such  terms  for 
purposes  of  their  own. 


The  attempt  has  frequently  been  made  to  show  the  dependence  of  this  or  that 
biblical  book  for  its  thoughts  or  style  upon  the  profane  literature  of  the  ancients. 
This  has  been  the  case  chiefly  with  the  New  Testament,  and  here  again  it  is  the 
Logos  idea  of  John  which  has  often  been  claimed  to  have  been  drawn  from  the 
philosophical  speculations  of  Philo.  In  the  Old  Testament,  attempts  of  this 
kind  have  been  restricted  to  Ecclesiastes,  which  has  been  interpreted,  or  mis- 
interpreted, as  teaching  a  Greek  philosophy  filtered  through  a  Jewish  mind. 
Among  the  Apocrypha  of  the  Septuagint,  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  has  been  the 
favorite  book  selected  as  a  connecting  link  between  sacred  and  profane  literature. 
A  new  move  in  this  direction  has  been  made  by  Professor  Ed.  Pfleiderer,  who  has 
issued  a  monograph  on  the  teachings  of  the  famous  philosopher  Heraclitus,  of 
Epliesus.  While  he  thinks  that  Ecclesiastes  shows  the  influence  of  the  philosophy 
of  Heraclitus,  he  does  not  think  tliat  this  can  be  proved.  However,  his  influence 
on  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  he  considers  proved  beyond  a  doubt.  He  maintains 
that  this  is  so  negatively  and  positively.  Wisdom  is  stated  to  combat  Heracli- 
tus in  tlie  latter's  deification  of  fire  (xiii.  2),  in  his  esoteric  exclusiveness  in  not 
being  willing  to  spread  wisdom  (vi.  21-24  ;  vii.13,  U);  in  his  false  view  of  death 
(I.  12-1(>);  in  liis  friendly  attitude  to  the  immoral  mysteries  (xiv.  22-31).  The 
positive  influences  are  to  be  seen  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  Wisdom,  where  one 
of  the  leading  thoughts  of  Heraclitus'  philosophy  has  been  made  use  of,  espe- 
cially in  v.  21.  Professor  Schiirer,  of  Giessen,  in  discussing  these  problems, 
slates  (1)  that  an  acquaintance  of  the  author  of  Wisdom  with  the  works  of  Hera- 
clitus is  possible ;  (2)  that  an  indirect  influence  of  Heraclitus  upon  his  writings 
is  not  only  possible,  but  even  is,  in  a  certain  degree,  something  to  be  expected,  as 
the  author  of  Wisdom  is  well  acquainted  with  the  Stoic  philosophy  of  the  Greeks, 
hence  also  in  all  probability  with  the  system  of  Heraclitus.  But  no  reasons  can 
be  adduced  for  going  any  further  and  maintaining  more  than  this  indirect  and 
general  influence.  The  efforts  of  Pfleiderer  to  show  that  this  system  has  had  a 
marked  influence  on  the  Gospel  of  John  and  other  early  Christian  literature, 
Schiirer  pronounces  to  be  without  any  foundation  whatever. 
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TWESTY-OSE  YEARS'  WORK  IS  PALESTINE.* 


Every  Bible-student  has  heard  something  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 
Its  works  are  constantly  cited.  Organized  in  1865,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
"  systematic  and  scientific  research  in  all  branches  of  incjuiry  connected  with  the 
Holy  Land,"  with  special  view  to  the  illustration  of  the  Bible,  its  work  has  gone 
on  regularly  and  continuously  during  this  period,  and  the  results  accomplished 
are  of  a  number  and  character  which  only  the  professional  student  can  appreciate. 
This  work  is  intended  as  a  popular  resume  of  the  work  of  the  society,  and  as  such 
certainly  fills  an  important  place.  After  indicating  the  work  originally  proposed 
and  the  principles  in  accordance  with  which  it  was  to  be  conducted,  tlie  WTifer 
gives  us  a  brief  history  of  the  management,  the  amount  of  money  received  and 
expended.  There  follow  brief  yet  interesting  accounts  of  the  "  first  expedition," 
"the  excavations  at  Jerusalem,''  "the  desert  of  the  exodus,"  the  surveys  of 
Western  and  Eastern  Palestine,  the  geological  survey,  and  the  monuments  of  the 
country.  A  chapter  is  given  to  the  memory  of  those  of  the  society's  officers  who 
died  in  the  work.  lu  the  final  chapter  an  indication  is  given  of  the  work  which 
lies  immediately  before  the  society,  and  for  which  it  asks  additional  funds.  Tliat 
part  of  the  work  in  which  least  has  been  done  is  in  relation  to  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  people.  In  this  department  the  society  promises  publications  at 
an  early  date.  Whatever  may  be  the  basis  for  the  severe  criticism  of  the  society's 
work  by  Professor  Socin  a  year  or  so  ago,  sufficient  has  been  accomplished  to  en- 
title the  society  and  its  officers  to  the  everlasting  gratitude  of  all  students  of  the 
Sacred  Word. 


THE  PEOPLE'S  BIBLE,  t 


The  preceding  volumes  of  this  work— tridy  a  great  one  in  many  senses— have 
already  been  noticed.  Critical  students  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  depth  of  meaning  in  the  biblical  narratives  which  the  cold  analytical  method 
of  study  does  not  reach.  If  the  word  "meaning"  is  here  too  definite,  we  may 
perhaps  substitute  "  suggestion."  To  a  mind  like  that  of  Dr.  Parker  the  simple 
narratives  of  Scripture  and  its  peculiar  phraseology  are  wonderfully  suggestive. 
A  certain  expression  starts  him  on  a  line  of  thought  which  is  rich  and  deeply 
spiritual.  His  admonitions  are  pointed;  his  exhortations  are  effective;  his  teach- 
ings are  most  wholesome ;  but  whether  such  a  method  of  treating  tlie  Bible  is, 
everything  considered,  the  best,  may,  perhaps,  be  questioned. 


*TWKNTY-ONE   YEARS'    WORK    IN    THE    HOLY   LAND   (A   RECORD   AND   A    SUMMARY):    JUllC  33, 

186.5— Juno  23, 1888.    London:  Richard  Bcntley  &  Snn.    1888.    Svo,  pp.  333.    Price,  $1.40. 
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HAM-MISHKAN— THE  WONDERFUL  TENT.* 


This  book,  as  well  as  those  elsewhere  noticed  in  this  number,  is  intended  not 
for  scholars  and  critics,  but  for  the  people.  The  writer  endeavors  to  depict  the 
structure  of  the  tabernacle,  its  purpose  and  its  teachings.  The  presentation  aims 
to  be  succinct,  definite  and  clear;  and  the  author  has  endeavored  to  do  this  with- 
out "  indidging  too  much  in  fanciful  and  extravagant  interpretations." 

A  perusal  of  the  book  produces  the  impression  that,  in  both  of  these  par- 
ticulars, the  writer  has  failed.  The  presentation  is  anything  but  succinct  and 
definite.  The  method  employed,  that  of  a  conversation  between  several  travelers, 
rendered  a  succinct  presentation  impossible.  One  reads  through  entire  pages 
before  obtaining  what  might  often  have  been  more  satisfactorily  expressed  in  as 
many  lines.  It  is  difhcult  to  know  what  standard  of  interpretation  tlie  author 
held  before  himself.  Anything  more  fanciful  or  extravagant  than  much  which 
this  book  contains  would  be  difficult  to  find. 


THE  BIBLE-WORK:  OLD  TESTAMENT.t 


The  general  purpose  of  this  work  is  seen  from  its  title.  It  is  sometliing  like 
Spurgeon's  work  on  the  Psalms,  "  The  Treasury  of  David."  It  shows  wonderful 
care  and  industry.  The  good  judgment  displayed  in  making  the  selections  is 
everywhere  manifest.  The  arrangement  of  the  material,  however,  does  not  seem 
to  accord  with  the  principles  which  the  writer  lays  down  in  his  preface.  Does  it 
not  seem  premature,  to  say  the  least,  that  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  trinity  should  be  introduced  in  connection  with  Gen.  i.  26  and  ii.  7.  We 
cannot  believe  that  the  plural  in  "  let  us  make  man,"  etc.,  has  any  allusion  to  this 
doctrine.  But  so  long  as  Bible-students  desire  to  know  what  great  and  good  men 
through  all  ages  have  thought  and  written  concerning  the  Bible,  and  have  not 
time  or  opportunity  to  consult  the  works  of  these  men,  there  will  be  a  field  for  this 
book.  The  author  is  certainly  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  courage  which  en- 
ables him  to  undertake  a  work  of  such  vast  proportions. 


*  HAM-Mi.-iHKAN,  THE  WoNriERhUL  Te.nt.  An  acoouiit  of  tho  Structure,  signification  and 
spiritual  lessons  of  the  Mosaic  Talieiiiaclc.  By  Rov.  D.  A.  Handall.  1).  D.  With  ii  portrait  and 
sketch  of  the  author.    Cincinnati:  Rnlirrt  Clarke  &  Co.    18Sfi.    l:imo,  pp.  430.    Price,  $1.7.5. 

+  THE  Hible-work:  'I'HK  Old  Tkstamknt.  Vol.1.  Genesis— E.xodus  XII.  From  Creation 
to  the  E.vodus,  The  revised  text.  uri-uuKed  in  sections;  with  eoinnients  selected  from  the 
choicest,  most  illuminating'  and  heliifiil  thought  of  Christian  centuries,  taken  from  four  hun- 
dred scholarly  writers.  Prepared  liy  .1.  (ilentworth  Butler,  D.  D.  New  Vork:  Funii  &  Wa^iHalls, 
1887.    Large  8vo. 
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